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LUTHER'S  TABLE  TALK. 

WITH  the  possible  exception  of  the  bibliography  of  Goethe, 
there  is  probably  none  in  the  German  language  which  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  scope,  the  minuteness  of  its  detail,  the 
exhaustiveness  of  its  research,  and  the  fatuity  of  its  hero-worship, 
approaches  that  of  Martin  Luther.  Not  a  phase  of  his  character 
but  has  been  psychologically  balanced,  not  an  act  of  his  life  but 
has  been  graphically  portrayed,  not  a  thought  of  his  mind  but 
has  been  devoutly  interpreted ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  signal 
event  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  identified,  superlatives 
jostle  each  other  in  mad  riot  to  give  it  a  fit  expression.  To  his 
biographers — and  their  name  is  legion — his  sacrosanct  person 
looms  up  in  such  colossal  size  as  to  dwarf  into  the  proportion  of 
puny  whipsters  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries.  The  imagi- 
native range,  the  poetic  suggestiveness,  the  glowing  eulogy,  the 
vivid  grouping,  which  usually  characterize  the  historical  portrai- 
ture of  the  Reformation,  invariably  segregate  the  central  hieratic 
figure  of  Luther,  to  the  skimping,  almost  exclusion,  of  the  less 
favored  worthies  who  played  anything  but  an  inconspicuous  part 
in  that  historic  but  melancholy  event.  Of  the  human  side  of  the 
character  they  may  give  us  occasionally  faint  glimmerings  or  dim 
shadowings,  but  they  are  so  detached,  fragmentary,  and  elusive, 
that  the  image  in  the  end  always  remains  emblazoned  in  gold- 
fringed  clouds  of  highly  wrought  sentiment  and  effusive  adula- 
tion. Fact  has  to  yield  to  fancy,  sensibility  crowds  out  sense, 
personal  predilection  usurps  the  tribunal  of  judicial  equipoise,  and 
truth  in  the  end  is  immolated  on  the  altar  of  spectacular  pictur- 
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esqueness  as  in  Carlyle,  histrionic  declamation  as  in  Hausrath,  or 
national  vanity  as  in  Bezold.  These  pictures  may  be  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  but  they  will  always  lack  the  convincing,  mind- 
enthralling  element  of  historic  vraisemblance.  The  biographies 
may  be  flushed  with  religious  earnestness,  but  they  are  doomed 
to  an  inevitable  death,  because  destitute  of  the  vitalizing,  self-per- 
petuating germ  of  truth.  Idealization  may  set  the  heart-strings 
vibrating,  but  only  realism  in  the  sense  of  actuality  sets  the  stamp 
of  assurance  on  the  intellect. 

In  this  bibliography  Catholic  writers  have  not  played  an  unim- 
portant part.  Formerly  when  they  denounced  the  Luther  myth, 
they  were  summarily  dismissed  with  a  sneer,  and  "  who,"  asks 
Paley,  with  the  scowling  Gibbon  before  him,  "  who  can  refute  a 
sneer  ?"  However,  the  sound  scholarship  and  dauntless  intrepid- 
ity of  men  like  Dollinger,  Janssen,  Denifle,  Paulus,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  have  conquered  a  position  that  will  no  longer  allow 
them  to  be  brushed  aside  with  a  ponderous  Teutonic  witticism  or 
a  Gargantuan  epithet.  The  Church  of  God  has  lost  her  Refor- 
mation character  as  a  terra  incognita  peopled  by  cowled  satyrs, 
mitred  sensualists,  and  tiaraed  monsters.  Historical  criticism  is 
gradually  dissipating  the  whole  Reformation  myth,  and  revealing 
its  founder  in  a  light  hardly  flattering,  and  certainly  not  conso- 
nant with  an  exalted  sense  of  personal  piety  and  holiness,  or  even 
a  commendable  degree  of  respectability. 

Nothing  has  more  materially  contributed  to  the  reappraise- 
ment  of  Luther's  life,  character,  and  work,  even  partially  affecting 
a  change  and  reversal  of  judgment  concerning  the  Reformation 
itself,  than  the  publication  at  various  times  of  Luther's  Letters, 
and  above  all,  his  Table  Talk.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  Boswell, 
by  quizzing  Johnson  and  adroitly  turning  the  conversation  on 
subjects  about  which  he  was  liable  to  say  something  original  or 
remarkable,  and  then  promptly  jotting  the  answers  into  his  well- 
thumbed  quarto  note-books,  *'  gathered  the  materials  out  of  which 
was  afterwards  constructed  the  most  interestmg  biographical  work 
in  the  world."  Luther  had  no  less  than  sixteen,  perhaps  even 
more,  Boswells,  who  pursued  the  same  tactics,  but  with  results 
disastrous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  prestige  of  their  hero. 

Augustine  Birrell  in  one  of  his  charming  essays,  with  a  tinge 
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of  roguish  irony,  claims  that  "  to  love  Carlyle  is,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Froude's  superhuman  idea  of  friendship,  a  task  of  much  heroism, 
almost  meriting  a  pension."  Paraphrasing  this  we  might  add, — 
to  love  Luther,  thanks  to  the  obsequious  devotion  and  inconsid- 
erate garrulity  of  his  admirers,  is  almost  a  task  of  superhuman 
difficulty,  unless  indeed  the  code  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  canons 
of  social  propriety  undergo  considerable  modification,  not  to  say 
complete  revision.  Taciturn  he  was  only  by  spells  ;  introspection 
was  never  a  characteristic  attribute ;  reticence  in  speech  found  in 
him  a  mutinous  foe ;  shrinking  modesty  he  deserted  when  he  bid 
adieu  to  his  monk's  cell ;  sensitive  delicacy  he  renounced  when 
he  discarded  his  Augustinian  habit.  Taking  up  one  of  the  pon- 
derous tomes  containing  an  unabridged,  unexpurgated,  and  un- 
deodorized  edition  of  his  Table  Talk,  not  inappropriately  bound  in 
hog-skin,  we  will  not  skim  its  pages  far  before  we  are  lost  in 
bewilderment  to  see  the  apostle  of  a  pure  and  primitive  Gospel 
reveal  a  spirit  of  bullying  egotism,  swaggering  nonsense,  contro- 
versial acrimony,  and  unprintable  coarseness.  If  Emerson's  much 
quoted  dictum  that  "  there  is  no  history,  only  biography  "  has  any 
validity,  then  we  can  turn  to  the  Table  Talk,  and  find  in  it  such 
an  embarrassment  of  autobiographic  riches  that  if  it  fails  to  give  us 
"  the  most  interesting  biographical  work  m  the  world,"  it  all  the 
same  fills  a  desideratum  that  every  student  of  the  Reformation 
has  long  been  clamoring  for, — it  gives  us  the  real  Luther. 

Naturally,  the  mythmongers,  and  even  reputable  biographers,  ^^^^^^W"^  ^^^^ 
disavowed  the  historical  character  of  the  Table  Talk,  and  with  i^j-^J^  XtfC^ 
judicious  discretion  singled  out  only  such  passages  as  would  tend    .  ^    alurvhi 
to  the  glorification  of  the  hero,  the  disparagement  of  the  old  Faith,   -        i     L-  t 
or  wreathe  a  florilegium  of  pious  platitudes  for  the  edification  ofj-v^  ^iKtvr    , 
the  unsophisticated,  at  the  same  time  studiously  avoiding  all  that, 
could  produce  a  contrary  effect.     But  in  doing  so,  it  is  forgotten 
that  they  impeach  the  credibility  of  Luther's  most  intimate  and 
trusted  friends ;  men  who  enjoyed  his  confidence  as  well  as  his 
hospitality ;  men  who  were  not  only  inmates  of  his  house,  mem- 
bers of  the  home  circle,  but  welcome  guests  at  his  table.     The 
writers  themselves  were  duly  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of 
their  performance,  to  an  extent  that,  Hke  Mathesius,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  beg  their  hearers :  "  Assist  me  in  the  name  of  God  to 
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pray,  that  I  may  describe  to  you  in  a  charming,  accurate,  and  simple 
manner,  what  I  heard  in  the  school  and  church  at  Wittenberg, 
likewise  in  many  godly  conversations  at  Luther's  table."  Auri- 
faber,  the  first  compiler  of  the  Table  Talk,  in  his  preface  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  words  that  "  issued  from  Luther's  holy 
mouth,"  that  "  the  Christian  Church  "  should  improve  itself  by 
the  "  more  perfect  doctrine  contained  therein,"  and  gather  the 
**  crumbs  that  fell  from  Luther's  table,"  "  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
hunger  and  thirst  of  souls."  Rebenstock,  who  gave  out  this 
edition  in  German  (i 571),  in  his  dedication  to  Count  Philip  Louis 
of  Hanau,  expresses  the  desire  "  that  he  may  draw  the  founda- 
tion of  true  righteousness  from  these  Table  Talks,  as  from  a 
fountain  of  salvation." 

The  Table  Talk  is  preeminently  a  "human  document," — a 
frank,  blunt,  fearless  self-revelation  in  which,  though  the  proprie- 
ties of  social  intercourse  and  the  refinements  of  delicate  culture 
are  wofuUy  absent,  there  are  all  the  same  gleamings  of  a  pathos 
and  spirituality,  a  grip  on  theological  and  political  problems,  which 
go  far  to  prove  that  had  only  that  insurgent  will  been  regulated, 
that  unbending  spirit  curbed,  that  violent  temper  softened,  the 
history  of  the  world  would  in  part  have  to  be  rewritten.  Luther 
himself,  according  to  Melanchthon,  at  one  time  entertained  the 
idea  of  writing  his  autobiography.  It  was  fortunate  for  himself 
that  an  untimely  death  frustrated  his  design.  The  most  vulner- 
able weapons  against  the  Reformer  have  always  been  his  own 
writings.  What  an  armory  would  not  the  autobiography  have 
afforded ! 

It  was  better  that  the  composite  picture  of  his  table  guests, 
usually  boarders  in  his  home,  should  be  handed  down  to  us.  To 
them,  in  the  words  of  Maurenbrecher,  "  every  word,  every  nod, 
every  casual  opinion  of  such  a  man  of  God  was  chronicled  with 
filial  piety  and  circumstantial  fidelity,"  impressed,  as  they  were, 
that  the  world  would  become  the  residuary  legatee  of  a  volume 
second  to  the  Bible  alone. 

The  foundation  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  Wittenberg 
dates  to  the  year  1365.  Though  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved  through  the  liberality  of  Frederic  the  Wise  in  1502, 
after  the  opening  of  the  University,  it  was  still  far  from  complete 
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when  John  Frederic  the  Constant,  after  Luther's  marriage  to 
Katharine  von  Bora  (1525),  presented  it  to  him  as  his  future  home. 
It  remained  such  until  his  death.  The  building  is  a  sohd,  massive, 
rather  impressive  structure,  not  altogether  devoid  of  architectural 
pretensions,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious  garden.  Originally- 
built  as  a  monastery,  its  many  cells  adapted  it  admirably  for  rent- 
ing purposes  to  students,  a  few  of  whom  in  a  short  time  from 
inmates  of  the  house  became  messmates  at  the  family  table.  The 
chief  meal  of  the  day,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom,  was 
taken  at  supper-time,  which  occurred  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
now.  During  this  meal,  which  if  not  lavish  could  hardly  be  called 
frugal,  and  which  the  guests  turned  into  an  unconventional  aca- 
demia,  conversation  was  allowed  to  take  a  wide  range  and  every 
one  freely  to  participate  in  it.  Long  after  its  close  the  boarders, 
casual  guests,  and  the  host  sat  for  hours  chatting  over  their  beer 
— that  potent  conversational  aperient — gossiping  about  current 
events,  telling  anecdotes,  cracking  jokes,  but  always  plying  the 
master  of  the  house  with  moot  points  in  theology,  history,  or  Bib- 
lical science,  hanging  with  reverent  attention  on  every  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips,  and  then  and  there  most  dexterously  jotting  them 
down.  If  the  subject  was  of  more  than  passing  interest  or  moment, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  dictation  verbatim  from  his  lips. 
The  symposium  became  famous,  its  transactions  immortal.  Both 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  fond  of  society,  delightful  compan- 
ions, charming  entertainers,  and  generous  hosts.  In  this  familiar 
intercourse,  even  in  academic  lectures  at  times,  they  employed  a 
strange  jargon  called  messingischy  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Ger- 
man. Stenography  was  of  course  unknown;  yet  by  cunning 
devices,  clever  abbreviations,  above  all  by  practised  skill,  the  con- 
versations were  reported  with  marvellous  facility,  and  almost 
faultless  accuracy.  The  notes  and  abbreviations  were  subse- 
quently corrected  and  filled  out,  transcribed,  and  collated  with 
others,  the  whole  synoptic  compilation  forming  finally  Luther's 
Colloquia^  Tischreden,  or  Table  Talk. 

The  origin  of  the  practice  which  gave  this  work  to  us  is  a  dis- 
tinction that  must  be  awarded  to  Conrad  Cordatus,  not  a  callow 
and  impressionable  youth,  but  a  man  who  was  Luther's  senior  by 
seven  years  (1476-1546).     An  Austrian  of  Hussite  extraction, 
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who  spent  several  years  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  he  was 
eventually  admitted  as  a  guest  to  the  Reformer's  house  and  table 
during  the  years  1531-1532,  acting  at  the  same  time  as  pastor  of 
Niemegk,  a  small  town  between  Wittenberg  and  Bilzig.  In  1537 
he  received  a. call  to  succeed  Agricola  at  Luther's  birthplace,  Eis- 
leben,  which,  if  he  accepted,  he  must  have  only  filled  for  a  short 
time,  since  the  year  1540  again  finds  him  a  guest  at  Luther's 
table.  Most  of  his  reports  are  dated  between  August,  1531,  and 
February,  1533,  and  were  published  by  A.  Wrampelmeyer.^ 

Emulating  the  example  of  his  senior,  Veit  Dietrich  (1506- 
1549)  began  his  diary.  A  student  in  Wittenberg  since  1522,  he 
became  a  boarder  in  the  Luther  household,  remaining  there  from 
1 529  till  1 5  34.  Katharine  von  Bora  was  not  endowed  with  the  most 
equable  of  tempers,  and  Dietrich  being  a  rash  and  impulsive  strip- 
ling, the  relations  between  them  were  at  times  strained  and  full 
of  friction.  He  left  in  the  middle  of  October,  1534,  and  solved 
the  domestic  problem  for  the  future  by  marrying,  a  few  weeks 
later.  In  1 535  he  accepted  a  call  as  preacher  at  St.  Sebald,  Niirn- 
berg,  where  he  died.  The  manuscript  of  his  collection,  covering 
six  years  (15 29-1 5 35),  in  his  own  handwriting  is  preserved  in  the 
Municipal  Library  at  Niirnberg. 

John  Schlaginhaufen  (Turbicida)  was  Luther's  table  guest  in 
1 531-15 32.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  became  pastor  at  Zahna, 
near  Wittenberg ;  in  December,  1533,  he  took  charge  of  the  parish 
at  Kothen.  His  diary  deals  with  the  conversations  that  took 
place  from  November,  153 1,  to  September,  1532,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  W.  Preger.^ 

In  coming  to  Anton  Lauterbach,  we  come  to  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  book.  He  was  born  in  1502,  went  to  Wittenberg 
as  a  student  in  1521,  became  a  member  of  Luther's  household, 
and  from  1530  to  1533  was  one  of  the  most  observant  and  dili- 
gent chroniclers.  In  1533  he  became  deacon  in  Leissing,  but  in 
1536  we  again  find  him  in  Luther's  company  as  second  deacon 
at  Wittenberg.     He  died  as  Superintendent  of  Pirna  in  1569,  hav- 

1  Tagebuch  iiber  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  gefiihrt  von  Dr.  Conrad  Cordatus.  Halle, 
1885. 

2  Luther' s  Tischreden  aus  den  Jahren  i^ji  und  ijj2y  nach  den  Aufzeichnun- 
gen  von  Joh.  Schlaginhaufen.     Leipzig,  1888. 
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ing  held  the  position  for  thirty  years.  His  diary  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  information,  and  is  of  considerable  historic  value.  This 
was  fully  recognized  in  his  own  day,  for  we  have  Katharine  von 
Bora,  who  usually  took  her  part  in  these  colloquies  and  had 
mastered  the  messingisch  jargon,  pay  him  the  tribute :  "  Lauter- 
bach  collegit plurima  et  utilia!'  The  diary  for  the  year  1538  was 
published  by  J.  K.  Seidemann.^  The  diary  likewise  formed  the 
basis  of  H.  C.  Bindseils'  great  work*  and  became  the  cribbing 
ground  of  all  the  small  fry  of  subsequent  compilers.  Aurifaber 
places  Lauterbach's  name  at  the  head  of  his  authorities ;  Mathe- 
sius  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  him,  and  on  the  whole 
the  faithful  portraiture  and  general  accuracy  of  the  entire  collec- 
tion is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  him. 

Jerome  Weller,  born  in  Freiburg,  1499,  casually  visited  Wit- 
tenberg, but  returned  a  second  time  for  study  in  1 525.  Two  years 
later  he  gained  admission  to  the  Luther  home  and  lived  there  as 
late  as  1535.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Dessau  as  court 
preacher  to  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  and  in  1538  he  yielded  to  a 
call  as  professor  of  theology  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in 
1572.  His  notes  cover  various  periods  between  the  years  1527 
and  1538. 

Anton  Corvinus  has  but  one  entry  to  his  credit — May,  1532 — 
which  Schlaginhaufen  duly  ascribes  to  him.  Whether  he  recorded 
or  collected  more,  has  never  been  established.  Even  the  leading 
editors  and  compilers  do  not  include  him  among  their  authorities. 

The  second  group  of  diarists,  covering  the  period  from  1540 
to  1546,  the  year  of  Luther's  death,  begins  with  John  Mathesius, 
who  ranks  as  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  Luther's  life,  and 
whose  credulity  and  fanaticism  have  left  an  aftermath  that  years 
of  the  most  searching  criticism  can  only  invalidate.  He  was 
born  in  1504  and  went  to  Wittenberg  in  1529.  He  remained 
long  enough  to  take  his  Bachelor's  degree, — but  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry  then,  devoted  the  next  eleven  years  to  teaching 
school  at  Altenburg  and  Joachimsthal.  In  the  spring  of  1 540, 
having  changed  his  mind,  he  again  appeared  in  Wittenberg,  and 
on  the  strength  of  letters  of  introduction  was  at  once  invited  to 

^  Anton  Lauterbach's  Tagebuch  auf  das  Jahr  1338.      Dresden,  1872 
*  D.  Martini  Lutheri  Colloquial  3  vols.,    1863-1866 
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become  a  member  of  the  Luther  household.  The  length  of  his 
sojourn  there  is  not  known.  He  was  a  blind  devotee  of  his 
master,  gave  us  a  life  of  him,  packed  with  romance  and  fiction. 
"  Mathesius'  sincere  affection  for  Luther  engages  us  in  his  favor," 
writes  Bayne,  "  but  who  intellectually  is  a  child ;"  **  the  prattling, 
credulous  man  who  so  dearly  prized  any  semblance  of  miracles 
in  relation  to  his  adored  friend,  the  prophet  of  all  the  Germans ; " 
— it  was  he  who  gave  us  one  of  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive collections,  which  a  few  years  ago  appeared  in  print.*^ 
He  died  as  pastor  of  Joachimsthal  in  1565. 

Caspar  Heydenreich  (Heyderich)  was  born  in  Freiburg,  15 16. 
After  occupying  the  position  of  rector  at  Joachimsthal  (1540), 
succeeding  Mathesius,  he  went  to  Wittenberg  the  following  year. 
In  October  of  1543  he  received  a  call  to  his  native  place  as  court 
preacher  to  the  Duchess  Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  the  Pious, 
and  followed  her  to  Torgau,  where  he  died  as  superintendent  in 
1586.  His  records,  which  in  all  probability  related  to  the  years 
1 541-1543,  are  quoted  with  due  credit  by  Mathesius,  but  the 
original  has  not  thus  far  been  found. 

Jerome  Besold  is  likewise  alluded  to  by  Mathesius  as  a  fellow 
table  scribe.  We  find  him  in  1530  already  as  a  student  at  Wit- 
tenberg and  as  a  tablemate  as  late  as  1 5  36, — then  he  transfers 
his  abode  to  the  house  of  Melanchthon.  The  same  year  he  left 
for  Niirnberg.  His  diary  covered  the  year  1544,  and,  though  the 
original  is  lost,  the  entries  are  partially  preserved  by  the  incorpo- 
ration of  nineteen  of  them  into  the  larger  work  of  Mathesius. 

The  next  diarist  in  chronological  order,  a  certain  Magister 
Plato,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity  and  his  identity  has  not  been 
fully  established.  The  matriculation  register  of  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  for  the  year  1537  contains  the  names  of  two  Plato s, 
one  a  Pomeranian  nobleman,  Simon  Plato, — but  as  his  name  is 
not  enrolled  among  the  magistri^  he  cannot  be  the  person.  There 
is  a  George  Plato,  of  Hamburg,  registered  in  September,  1537, 
who  may  possibly  be  the  diarist.  The  collection  consists  of  149 
conversations,  probably  for  the  year  1540.  Many  of  them  are 
paralleled  in  Mathesius,  some  of  them  copies  from  Dietrich  and 

5  Ltither'  s  Tischreden  in  der  Mathesischen  Sammlung.  Ernst  Kroker.  Leip- 
zig, 1903;  Analeda  Lutherana  et  Melanthoniana.      George  Loesche,  1902. 
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Lauterbach ;  others  again  are  of  historic  interest,  since  they  relate 
to  Luther's  last  years.  He  must  have  been  the  least  known  of 
the  chronicling  coterie,  for  his  name  and  work  are  only  known  to 
the  indefatigable  Mathesius. 

John  Stolz  was  born  at  Wittenberg  and  in  the  winter  of  1533 
matriculated  at  the  University.  Receiving  his  Master's  degree  in 
1 5  39,  he  was  called  to  assume  charge  of  the  parish  at  Jessen,  but 
soon  returned  to  become  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater.  In  1546  he 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  in  1548  court  preacher 
at  Weimar.  His  death  probably  occurred  in  1559.  He  is  fre- 
quently drawn  upon  by  Aurifaber,  though,  strange  to  say,  never 
mentioned  by  Mathesius.  The  contents  of  his  Collectanea  Col- 
loquiorum  can  only  be  surmised, — it  was  either  lost  or  destroyed. 

John  Aurifaber  is  the  diarist,  editor,  and  compiler  whose  name 
is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  Table  Talk,  being  the  first 
who  gave  it  to  the  public  in  a  collected  form.  He  was  born  in 
1 5 19,  and  studied  at  Wittenberg  during  the  years  15  37-1 540.  In 
early  years  his  relations  with  Luther  were  pleasant,  but  never 
until  he  became  a  member  of  the  household  did  they  become 
trustfully  intimate.  During  the  years  1 545-1 546  he  became  the 
Reformer's  amanuensis,  a  member  of  his  family,  and  of  course 
had  a  place  at  his  table.  He  enjoyed  the  closest  personal  friend- 
ship, was  his  usual  travelling  companion,  accompanied  him  on  his 
last  visit  to  Eisleben  in  January  and  February  of  1546,  and  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  of  his  death.  In  155 1  he  became  court  preacher 
at  Weimar  and  in  1566  pastor  at  Erfurt.  Here  he  became 
involved  in  bitter  and  prolonged  quarrels  with  the  local  clergy, 
quarrels  which  extended  over  years  and  sorely  embittered  the 
last  days  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1575.  His  large  work  ^  appeared 
during  his  last  year  at  Eisleben  (1566)  and  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  editions.^  His  name  is  synonymous  with  the 
Table  Talk,  and  usually  is  the  edition  referred  to  when  the  work 
is  mentioned,  unless  otherwise  specifically  designated. 

To  this  list  we  must  not  fail  to  append  four  more  names  of 
those  who,  if  they  were  not  methodical  and  chronological  diarists, 
stood  in  closest  relation  with  Luther  and  his  friends,  and  were 

6  Colloquia  Dr.  Martini  Lutheri^  etc. 

'  1567,  1568,  1569,  Frankfort  a.  Main  ;   1566,  1569,  1577,  Eisleben. 
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helpful  in  contributing  to  the  interest  and  completeness  of  the 
work.  George  Rorer,  who  was  such  an  aid  to  him  in  his  Bible 
translation,  was  a  devoted  friend,  and  naturally  thrown  a  great 
deal  in  his  society.  Aurifaber  includes  him  among  his  authori- 
ties, though  Mathesius  only  makes  a  passing  allusion  to  him. 
Ferdinand  von  Maugis,  Joachim  Morlin,  and  Jacob  Weber  are 
the  others.  Both  Aurifaber  and  Mathesius  include  them  among 
their  authorities,  and  even  extend  the  list  still  further,  by  including, 
without  mentioning  names,  **  other  boarders  of  the  doctor." 

Here  then  we  have  the  names  of  the  literary  syndicate,  the 
individuals  composing  Luther's  table  board,  each  of  whom  contrib- 
uted his  personal  quota,  small  or  large,  to  the  ultimate  formation 
of  that  composite  and  monumental  work  known  as  Luther's  Table 
Talk.  Some  of  these  entries  were  made  for  personal  use,  some 
for  general  edification,  some  for  public  instruction.  Many,  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  their  usefulness,  were  transmitted  in  manu- 
script copies  to  friends  of  the  diarists  or  admirers  of  the  Reformer, 
— all  done  with  his  full  knowledge  and  cheerful  consent.  To 
have  them  eventually  incorporated  and  printed  in  book  form,  may 
have  only  tentatively  entered  the  minds  of  some  of  these  writers. 
It  was  the  master  mind  of  Aurifaber  who,  with  tireless  labor  and 
temerarious  courage,  first  determined  to  collect  the  fugitive  copies, 
critically  examine  all  parallel  passages,  prune  down  the  prolixity 
of  some,  fill  out  the  meagreness  of  others,  and  above  all  tone 
down  the  brutal  coarseness  and  unspeakable  indecencies  of  the 
whole, — it  was  he  who  first  gave  us  the  work  in  its  entirety.  But 
even  then,  in  spite  of  the  tactful  discretion  and  screening  devotion 
of  an  ardent  disciple,  the  whole  is  more  sympathetic  than  critical 
and  the  besetting  sin  is  one  rather  of  commission  than  omission. 
Aurifaber's  edition,  and  in  a  fuller  sense  those  of  Lauterbach  and 
Mathesius,  prove  that  the  language  used  by  Luther  at  his  table 
in  the  presence  of  his  guests,  in  the  presence  of  women  and 
children,  was  of  a  character  that  in  our  days  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  in  any  household.  Christian  or  pagan,  where  the  remotest 
pretense  to  clean  speaking  and  pure  living  is  maintained.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  condoned  because  the  most  shockingly  obscene  pas- 
sages are  discreetly  veiled  in  a  dead  language,  and  defiant  lubric- 
ity is  sheltered  by  a  suggestive  dash.     Even  then  there  is  a  bald 
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foulness  and  startling  grossness  in  the  vernacular  German  which 
will  effectually  outlaw  it  in  any  society  where  modesty  can  still 
command  a  blush. 

To  palliate  this,  like  Loesche,®  by  comparing  it  to  the  obscen- 
ity of  the  Italian  Renaissance  literature,  a  movement  that  was 
confessedly  anti-Christian  and  sought  its  ideals  in  paganism, — or 
with  Rabelais,  Fischer,  and  Gryphius,  who,  contrasted  with  the 
Wittenberg  reformer,  were  stammering  tyros  in  the  unsavory  art, 
and  who  never  claimed  divine  commissions  or  pretended  to  exalted 
piety,  or  with  the  "  pseudo-ethics  of  Jesuit "  moral  theologians  who 
in  pedagogic  dissertations,  in  a  purely  academic  spirit,  performed 
one  of  their  most  unpleasant  duties, — shows  a  mental  obtuseness 
one  would  hardly  look  for  in  a  German  university  professor. 

It  is  freely  admitted,  however,  that  although  Luther's  language 
at  times  goes  stark  naked,  becomes  a  torrent  of  undisguised  filth, — 
he  is  not  an  immoral  writer.  He  never  panders  to  impure  passions, 
does  not  tickle  pruriency  by  veiled  suggestiveness,  or  excite  the 
fancy  by  visions  of  unhallowed  pleasures.  Though  his  speech  is 
absolutely  unbridled,  he  never  fails  to  exhibit  vice  in  all  its  deform- 
ity. He  seemingly  delights  to  drop  from  the  heights  of  wisdom 
to  the  depths  of  folly ;  to  breathe  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  wind- 
swept mountain  summits  and  then  wallow  up  to  his  neck  in  the 
mire  of  nameless  foulness.  The  transition  from  piety  to  snarl- 
ing scurrility,  from  pathos  to  strident  bluster,  from  gentleness  to 
fuming  rage,  is  done  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  would  drive  a 
lightning-change  vaudeville  specialist  to  despair. 

The  chief  editions  are  those  of  Aurifaber  and  Mathesius,  The 
former  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  size,  and  popularity.  It 
consists  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  foho  pages,  divided  into 
seventy-nine  chapters,  each  devoted  to  a  special  subject.  It  is 
arranged  topically.  The  latter  is  a  recent  issue  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered manuscript  found  in  the  Municipal  Library  at  Leipzig. 
It  consists  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- nine  octavo  pages,  eight 
hundred  and  nine  entries,  is  arranged  chronologically  and  has  a 
superb  critical  apparatus. 

The  range  of  subjects  discussed  is  vast.  It  embraces,  with 
more  or  less  detail,  exegetical,  hermeneutical,  isagogical  questions; 

•  Analecta  Luther  ana  et  Melanthonianay  p.  3. 
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Jewish  history ;  philosophical  and  dogmatical  problems,  especially 
the  Blessed  Eucharist;  demonology  and  eschatology;  ethical 
queries  concerning  matrimony,  usury,  drunkenness,  dreams,  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  astrology,  etc.  The  controversial  parts  are  marked 
by  that  biting  scorn  and  pitiless  invective  which  individualize 
Luther  as  master  of  an  art  in  which  he  found  no  predecessor  and 
left  no  successor,  which  even  Harnack  is  constrained  to  character- 
ize as  the  "  injustice  and  barbarity  of  his  polemics."  It  is  safe  to 
state  that  in  distortion  of  authorities,  in  evasive  sophistries,  in 
excoriating  sarcasms,  in  bearish  personalities,  he  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  equalled.  Passages  are  not  wanting  which  on  the  other 
hand  give  us  a  display  of  generous  impulses,  kind  benevolence, 
sympathetic  gentleness,  profuse  hospitality,  freedom  from  avarice, 
a  joyous  and  companionable  disposition,  an  exhaustless  passion 
for  work,  a  strong  confidence  in  God,  an  exalted  conception  of 
prayer, — all  of  which  make  the  former  attitude  all  the  more  inex- 
plicable. His  best  traits  were  sporadic  and  shortHved,  as  soon  as 
the  papacy,  monasticism,  celibacy,  or  any  of  his  adversaries  fell 
under  his  observation.  His  hatred  of  the  papacy  partook  of  the 
nature  of  an  uncontrollable  frenzy,  which  made  him  fairly  shriek 
in  incoherent,  inarticulate  rage.  His  antagonism  to  the  Church 
in  general  was  so  fierce  that,  in  the  words  of  Bayne,  "  Httle  could 
be  expected  from  him  when  her  claims  were  mentioned,  than  gnash- 
ing of  teeth."  His  chronic  irascibility  of  temper  and  his  explo- 
sive vehemence  of  language  were  a  constitutional  and  tempera- 
mental infirmity  as  much  as  a  theological  defect  of  character. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made,  according  to  the  latest  bio- 
grapher. Professor  Hausrath,  of  Heidelberg,  that  precisely  the 
period  covered  by  our  diarists  was  one  when  "  the  main  causes  of 
these  outbursts  of  rage  are  to  be  found  in  his  physical  condition ;  " 
and  so  well  did  his  intimate  friends  realize  this,  and  so  impotent 
were  they  to  suppress  it,  that  they  simply  "  allowed  the  old  man 
at  the  Elbe,  who  rages  only  in  words,  to  bluster  away."  It  was 
the  same  condition  Erasmus  had  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  "  his 
arrogance,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found,"  and  which  "  was 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  madness ;  and  his  buffoonery  was 
such,"  he  continues,  "  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  possible  in 
one  doing  the  work  of  God."     This  characterization  is  a  happy 
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one, — and  almost  every  page  of  the  Table  Talk  will  verify  it.  His 
memory  during  these  years  was  treacherous  and  played  the  most 
absurd  pranks,  so  that  his  editors  have  no  small  difficulty  in 
unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  anachronisms  in  dates,  events, 
correcting  mistakes  as  to  persons  and  incidents,  smoothing  out 
the  bristling  contradictions,  and  on  the  whole  making  him  pre- 
sentable to  the  small  constituency  that  still  has  the  courage  to 
plunge  into  the  veritable  maelstrom  of  vituperative  scurrility,  undi- 
luted filth,  glaring  inconsistencies. 

In  taking  a  cursory  glance  over  the  various  editions  of  the 
work,  making  such  extracts  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  fore- 
going estimate,  we  will  not  cumber  the  article  with  running  com- 
ments, but  allow  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences  from  this' 
self-revelation  of  the  Father  of  Protestantism. 

It  is  of  course  known  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Protestantism, 
as  far  as  it  expresses  itself  in  a  creed,  crystallizes  itself  in  Justifi- 
cation, which  the  Smalcald  Articles  designate  as  primus  et  princi^ 
palis  articulus,  and  which  was  universally  accepted  as  the  articu- 
culus  stantis  et  cadentis  ecclesiae.  Did  Luther  ever  entertain  any 
doubts  about  it  ?  In  1 538  Dr.  Jonas,  in  one  of  these  post-prandial 
tournaments,  boasted  that  he  knew  the  whole  of  the  Bible.  "  I 
have  preached  twenty-five  years,"  was  Luther's  reply,  "  and  do 
not  yet  understand  the  one  passage  y^^j/z/j  ex  fide  vivit."^  This  may 
shed  some  light  on  a  confession  of  Luther's,  recorded  by  Mathe- 
sius,  that  vexing  doubt  an  d  shifting  uncertainty  were  not  strangers 
to  him.  "  M.  Anthony  Musa,  pastor  of  Rochlitz,  told  me  [Mathe- 
sius]  that  he  once  complained  bitterly  to  the  Doctor  [Luther] 
that  he  could  not  himself  believe  what  he  preached  to  others. 
*  God  be  praised  and  thanked/  the  Doctor  replied,  *  that  other 
persons  have  the  same  experience ;  I  thought  this  happened  to 
me  alone.' "  ^^ 

The  chapter  on  "Antichrist  or  the  Pope"  occupies  forty-six 
folio  pages  of  Aurifaber,  and  163  entries  in  Mathesius.  In  it  he 
disgorges  a  perfect  lava-torrent  of  savage  vituperation,  and  fully 
confirms  Mozley's  appraisement  that  as  a  controversiaHst  "he 

^  Lauterbach's  Tagebuch  auf  das  Jahr  iJsSy  p.  81. 

1°  Mathesius :  Historien  von  des  Ehrwurdigefiy  etc.,  D.  Martin  Luthers.  Fol. 
139  a.      Niimberg,  1570. 
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was  literally  and  wholly  without  decorum,  conscience,  taste,  or 
fear,"  and  amply  verifies  the  analogy,  strong  as  it  may  seem,  that 
"  nature  gives  horns  to  bulls  and  hoofs  to  horses ;  to  Luther  she 
gave  a  tongue."  " 

*'  If  the  pope  renounces  his  crown,  steps  down  from  the  throne 
and  primacy,  confesses  that  he  erred,  that  he  ruined  the  Church, 
and  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  we  will  receive  him  into  the 
Church.  Otherwise  he  will  always  be  to  us  Antichrist."  ^^  "  If  the 
pope  were  like  St.  Peter  himself,  tamen  esset  impiusT  ^^  "  It  is 
impossible  to  hate  the  pope  enough,  nam  ipse  nunc  scienter  non 
erranter peccaty^^  "  During  his  illness  at  Smalcald  (1537),  when 
there  no  longer  existed  any  hope  of  life,  bidding  adieu  to  his 
brethren,  he  addressed  to  them  these  parting  words :  *  This  one 
thing  preserve  after  my  death,  your  hatred  of  the  pope.'"^^ 
Undying  hatred  becomes  even  a  mark  of  election.  "  He  who 
died  in  the  pope's  enmity,  he  unquestionably  had  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  an  infallible  rule."  ^^  "  No  pope  or  cardinal  has  read  the 
Bible  in  six  hundred  years." ^^  "The  pope  is  a  cuckoo.  He 
devours  the  eggs  of  his  Church  and  sh —  cardinals."  ^*  "  The 
papists  know  nothing  of  Christ,  or  the  Gospel,  or  faith,  to  such 
an  extent  was  Christ  banished  from  the  world.    Because  the  pope 

is  a  heretic  and  idolater  and  Antichrist  and  the  scarlet  w , 

glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  saints ;  therefore  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  hini  with  us.  In  short,  to  tolerate  us  and  the  pope  is  to 
tolerate  God  and  Belial."  ^^  This  hatred  accompanied  him  to  the 
end  of  his  days  and,  if  anything,  grew  more  intense  as  death  drew 
near.  One  of  his  last  chronicled  acts  at  Eisleben,  with  the  hand 
of  death  on  him,  was  to  write  his  epitaph :  "  Pestis  eram  vivens, 
moriens  ero  mors  tua^  Papaf"^ 

Dr.  Kahnis  voices  a  current  sentiment  among  Protestants  when 
he  says  that  what  repelled  many  from  uniting  with  the  Lutheran 
cause  "  was  the  bitter  tone,  degenerating  into  all  kinds  of  coarse- 
ly Essays:  Historical  and  Theological^  pp.  375,  382. 

1'  Luther'' s  Tischreden  in  der  Mathesischen  Sammlung,  No.  456. 

1'  Lauterbach^  s  Tagebuch  auf  das  Jahr  ijj8,  p.  149. 

1*  Ib.^  p.  64.  16  Mathesius,  No.  456. 

i«  Ib.y  563.  17  Lauterbach,  p.  48. 

w  lb.,  35.  19  Mathesius,  458. 

20  Aurifaber,  fol.  466  a. 
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ness,  not  seldom  into  nameless  accusations."  ^^  This  is  constantly 
obtruded  in  dealing  with  his  theological  adversaries,  to  whom  he 
shows  neither  quarter  nor  mercy,  and  to  whom  he  imputes  every 
sin  and  crime  with  an  incessant  and  irrepressible  volubility  of 
tongue.  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  a  loyal  defender  of  the  old 
Faith  and  one  of  the  most  exemplary  princes  of  his  day,  is 
especially  singled  out  as  the  target  for  repeated  volleys.  "  When 
Hans  von  Bora  (Katie's  brother)  said  :  *  Duke  George — may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  him ! '  the  Doctor  added :  *  May  He  be 
unmerciful  to  him.  For  if  he  is  not  in  hell,  then  Caiphas  also  is 
not  there,  and  there  is  no  hell  at  all' "  ^  He  fairly  deluges 
Erasmus  with  a  flood  of  scathing  abuse  throughout  six  folio 
pages  of  Aurifaber.  "  Erasmus  arrogated  divinity  to  himself,  of 
which  he  would  deprive  Christ."  ^^  "  He  was  a  miserable  wretch 
.  .  .  and  accordingly  died  sine  lux  et  sine  cruxT  ^*  When  in- 
formed of  Eck's  death,  which  proved  to  be  on  unfounded  rumor, 
his  reflections  were :  "  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  dead,  however 
sick  he  may  have  been.  I  really  wonder  how  he  could  have  lived 
as  long  as  he  did,  for  he  was  a  man  of  unbridled  lewdness  and  an 
inveterate  drunkard."  ^  The  assertion  that  he  was  a  learned  man 
and  a  sound  philosopher  at  once  elicited  the  tart  reply :  "  I  con- 
cede this,  but  he  was  no  good  in  theology,  nor  did  he  care  to 
defend  the  pope,  only  that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  money. 
I  believe  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  devil  and  made  a  compact 
with  him  how  long  he  would  allow  him  to  live."  ^  "  Faber  blas- 
phemed himself  to  death,  Carlstadt  blasphemed  himself  to  death, 
Eck  must  likewise  blaspheme  himself  to  death."  ^  Bucer  is  a 
'•  blatherskite  "  2®  and  a  "  scoundrel."  ^^  Sebastian  Frank  is  "a 
wicked,  poisonous  villain."  ^  All  of  them,  according  to  an  entry 
of  1542,  should  be  summarily  dealt  with.  The  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  Bucer  and  some  of  his  fellow-reformers,  who  deserted 
Luther  and  were  forming  sects  of  their  own,  which  caused  Dr. 
Bugenhagen  to  remark :  "  Dear  Doctor,  we  should  do  as  it  was 

"^^  Die  Deutsche  Reformation^  Vol.  I,  p.  297. 
«  Mathesius,  No.  30.  23  /^,^  Nc  46. 

2*  Jb.,  657.  ''^  lb.,  488. 

'"^'^•»535.  "7^,^488. 

28 /<^.,  234.  »/<J.,499. 

^  lb.,  109,  266. 
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commanded  in  Deut.  13:5,  where  He  [God]  commands  them  to 
be  put  to  death.''  "  Yes,"  replied  Luther,  **  and  the  reason  is 
annexed  to  the  text :  Because  it  is  better  to  do  away  with  a  man 
than  God."  3^ 

Few  writers  have  given  us  more  copious  extracts,  and  that 
with  a  more  ingenuous  naivete ^  of  their  intercourse  with  the  devil 
than  Luther.  If  we  can  place  any  reliance  on  his  assertions, 
which  are  made  with  unreserved  and  painstaking  precision  of 
detail,  his  relations  with  him  were  constant  and  confidential,  ban- 
dying words  on  the  most  sacred  subjects,  indulging  in  prolonged 
and  heated  discussions  on  cardinal  doctrines  of  faith,  lapsing  into 
coarse  jokes  and  farcical  horseplay,  in  which  Satan  demeaned  him- 
self with  all  the  polish  and  propriety  of  a  Chesterfieldian  exqui- 
site, compared  to  his  burly  and  uncouth  antagonist.  To  what- 
ever psychological  process  we  may  ascribe  these  demoniac  appari- 
tions and  encounters  of  which  Luther  one  moment  boasted  and 
the  next  recoiled  with  a  shudder,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
visions  to  him  had  an  objective  certainty  and  were  grounded  on 
an  unshaken  conviction.  He  represented  the  devil  in  clearly 
defined  images,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  what  to  us 
appears  a  burlesque  anthropomorphism,  to  make  his  conception 
more  intelligible  and  recognizable.  He  sees  the  devil  in  parrots, 
monkeys,  flies,  cats,  dogs,  idiots,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  old  and 
approved  methods  of  combating  man's  arch-enemy,  he  devises  a 
most  effective  means,  based  on  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
to  thwart  him, — by  scorn,  ridicule,  and  abusive  blackguardism. 
He  introduces  and  in  all  seriousness  highly  commends  a  new 
exorcism,  which  proves  its  efficacy  again  and  again  in  the  fifty- 
two  folio  pages  in  Aurifaber  "  On  the  devil  and  his  works,"  and 
of  which  we  shall  use  a  few  extracts  as  illustrations.  We  do  this, 
waiving  the  remonstrances  of  modern  ideas  of  delicacy,  impelled 
by  a  stern  sense  of  historic  duty,  this  phase  of  Luther's  character 
being  to  a  large  extent  a  determining  factor  in  making  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  mental  and  moral  fibre  of  the  Reformer,  and 
again  because  these  data  are  inaccessible  to  students  who  are  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  German  language. 

"  Doctor  Martin  Luther  said  in  the  year  1533,  '  Every  night 

31  lb.,  546. 
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when  I  awake,  I  find  the  devil  who  wants  to  approach  me  with 
his  disputes.  I  then  discovered  if  the  argument  Quod  Christia- 
nus  est  sine  lege  et  supra  legem,  would  be  of  no  avail,  I  simply  let 
a  f —  and  drive  him  away.'  "  ^^  "  When  the  devil  approaches  me 
at  night  to  tempt  me,  I  say  to  him :  *  Devil,  I  must  sleep  now. 
This  is  God's  command  and  ordinance,  to  work  during  the  day 
and  sleep  at  night.'  Again  when  he  will  not  relent,  and  calls  up 
my  sins  before  me,  I  say  to  him  :  *  Dear  Devil,  I  have  heard  your 
whole  list.  I  have  committed  another  sin,  which  is  not  included 
in  your  catalogue,  write  it  down  also.  I  have  sh —  in  my  breeches, 
hang  them  about  your  neck  and  wipe  your  mouth  with  them.' 
And  thirdly,  if  he  still  persists,  and  drives  me  harder  and  faster, 
accuses  me  of  being  a  sinner,  I  scorn  him  and  say :  'Sancte  Satan, 
ova  pro  me.     Holy  Satan,  pray  for  me.'  "  ^ 

The  virtue  of  this  new  exorcism  was  so  extraordinary  that  in 
the  form  of  more  or  less  divergent  variants,  always  employing 
the  same  potent  specific  however,  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  this 
unique  chapter.  Its  successful  adoption  by  some  of  his  bosom 
friends,  especially  Dr.  Bugenhagen,  imparted  to  it  the  character  of 
an  almost  indispensable  remedy.  Thus  in  1536  Luther  in  all  gravity 
tells  his  guests  :  "  The  devil  infested  the  house  of  Pomeranus  [Dr. 
Bugenhagen]  to  an  extent  that  his  wife  and  servants  churned 
themselves  tired  without  the  milk  showing  any  results.  This  stirred 
up  Pomeranus,  he  ridiculed  the  devil  and  sh —  in  the  churn.  The 
devil  at  once  succumbed ;  for  he  is  very  proud  and  hates  to  be 
ridiculed."  ^ 

Revoltingly  coarse  as  these  passages  are,  they  pale  before  the 
unprintable  character  of  others,^  and  make  us  share  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  German  historian  Menzel  (K.  A.)  that  they  should 
ever  have  "  found  a  pen,  much  less  a  printing  press."  ^ 

What  a  fathomless  depth  of  grossness  must  not  be  concealed 
in  those  passages,  against  the  reproduction  of  which  even  the 
pens  of  his  most  cringing  devotees  rebelled,  and  where  to  this  day 
the  interrogating  dash  opens  a  boundless  field  of  surmises !  Luther 
was  not  insensible  to  human  flattery  and  the  rhapsodical  venera- 

82  Aurifaber,  Fol.  199  b.  ^^  lb.,  233  a. 

3*  Mathesius,  No.  717.  ^  Mathesius,  Nos.  15,  235,  370,  724. 

^  Neuere  Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  Vol.  II,  p.  481. 
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tion  of  his  friends,  and  was  it  perhaps  more  in  disgust  than  vanity 
that  he  uttered  that  paradoxical  prophecy,  stercora  mea  adora- 
bunt?^ 

But  in  spite  of  these  odious  and  repellent  features,  which  will 
always  consign  the  book  under  lock  and  key  among  the  libri 
prohibiti  of  any  well  ordered  library,  it  is  not  destitute  of  flashes 
of  a  gentle  tenderness,  sympathetic  kindness,  axiomatic  wisdom, 
penetrating  shrewdness  and  vigorous  manliness  that  would,  with 
proper  expurgation,  make  it  a  serviceable,  even  helpful  manual. 
It  reveals  side-lights  and  under-currents  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  characterization  of  the  Reformer.  Is  there  not  a 
touch  of  mournful  pathos  in  the  entry :  "  Dear  Doctor,"  was  the 
question  once  put  to  him  by  the  Doctress,  "  how  does  it  happen 
that  while  in  the  papacy  we  could  pray  so  fervently  and  frequently, 
and  now  we  pray  so  coldly  and  seldom  ?"  Luther  replied  :  "  The 
devil  urged  us  on  then,  and  he  is  powerful  in  his  servants.  But 
now  we  are  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  not  as  strong  in 
us,  because  we  are  wicked."  ^  Is  there  not  a  tinge  of  keen  regret, 
even  poignant  remorse  in  this  record  ?  "  As  he  and  Katharine 
were  walking  one  evening,  the  stars  shone  with  unusual  brilliancy. 
*  What  a  brilliant  light,'  said  Luther  as  he  looked  upward,  '  but 
it  burns  not  for  us.'  *And  why  are  we  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  '  asked  Katharine.  *  Perhaps,'  said  Luther 
with  a  sigh,  'because  we  left  our  convents.'  *  Shall  we  return 
then  ? '     •  No,'  he  replied,  '  it  is  too  late  to  do  that.'  "  ^^ 

There  are  few  human  records  more  authentic,  complete,  and 
final  in  all  the  requisites  and  details  essential  to  an  ideal  biography 
than  those  afforded  by  this  psychological  curiosity,  the  Table 
Talk.  With  daring  boldness  the  full  stature  of  the  hero  is  pro- 
jected on  the  canvass;  with  unshrinking  realism  the  salient 
features,  good  and  bad,  of  his  complex  personality  are  drawn ; 
with  fearless  courage  his  foibles  are  dilated  upon  to  an  extent 
that  does  not  hesitate  to  palliate  what  is  wrong  and  dignify  what 
is  ridiculous  ;  an  artless  sincerity  characterizes  the  circumstantial 
minuteness  with  which  every  act  no  matter  how  brutal,  every 

3'  Aurifaber,  Fol.  306  b. 

'^  Mathesius,  No.  61. 

'*  Quoted  by  Tulloch,  Luther  and  other  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  p.  159. 
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word  no  matter  how  disgusting,  is  recorded ;  a  reverend  sim- 
plicity does  not  balk  to  record  his  fitful  and  moody  temper,  the 
intensity  of  his  passions,  which  rendered  him  insensible  to  the 
feelings  and  rightful  claims  of  his  antagonists.  The  publication 
of  the  work  in  the  Hght  of  our  modern  methods  of  thought 
almost  makes  it  appear  as  a  challenging  defiance  to  posterity.  Its 
topics  are  steeped  in  the  hues  of  Luther's  individuality  to  an 
extent  and  degree  that  will  ever  make  it  the  only  true  source  of 
the  biography  of  the  real  Luther.  When  that  biography  is  given 
to  the  world,  it  will  compel  mankind  to  endorse  without  hesitancy 
or  qualification  the  verdict  of  a  leading  critical  journal, — a  verdict 
that  already  has  been  silently  accepted  by  all  honest  Reformation 
speciahsts, — that  "  Luther  was  the  reverse  of  an  apostle."  ^ 

H.  G.  Ganss. 
Carlisle^  Pa. 
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'WENTY-FIVE  years  ago  Professor  J.  Lewis  Diman,  in  his 
1  celebrated  course  of  Lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,^  fore- 
casted with  wonderful  accuracy  the  contest  which  is  to  day  being 
waged  between  religion  and  the  latest  scientific  theories  of  Ernst 
Haeckel.  He  says :  "  In  our  day  materialism  has  assumed  a  new 
meaning,  and  in  the  conception  of  an  indestructible  and  ceaselessly 
acting  energy,  underlying  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world, 
we  seem  to  have  the  dividing  line  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  almost  wiped  out."  Furthermore  he  reduces  the  whole 
issue  to  the  old  problem  :  "  whether  we  have  any  certain  knowl- 
edge beyond  that  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  ex- 
perience ;  and  whether,  from  the  things  that  are  seen,  we  can  argue 
with  any  assurance  to  the  things  that  are  unseen."  ^ 

Nowhere  have  I  found  a  more  subtle  exposition  of  this  scien- 
tific doctrine  than  in  Mr.  Mallock's  recent  article  on  the  "  Two 

*o^/'>^(?««(f«w,  1884,  p.  726. 

*  The  Theistic  Argument.  By  J.  Lewis  Diman.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 

'  P.  37. 
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Attacks  on  Science,"  ^  which  has  suggested  the  following  reply. 
But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  at  the  outset,  that  I  shall  endeavor 
only  to  follow  his  suggestion  of  seeking  a  true  theistic  argument, 
and  one  which  I  hope  will  be  approved  by  no  one  more  sincerely 
than  himself. 

Before  all  things  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  carefully  survey  the 
scope  into  which  this  discussion  leads  us,  and  having,  as  I  think, 
done  so,  I  cannot  view  "  the  science  of  the  universe  "  which  he  so 
ably  sets  forth  except  as  a  metaphysical  conception.  I  hold  with 
Professor  Diman  that  the  idea  of  a  primeval  force  or  "  mind-mat- 
ter" is  just  as  metaphysical  as  that  of  a  first  cause.  Now  there 
is  no  metaphysical  explanation  of  facts  derived  from  experience 
which  does  not  of  itself  prescribe  limits  to  and  dependence  on 
them  individually  and  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  finite  or  limited 
existences  cannot  have  in  themselves  the  cause  of  their  limits  or 
dependence.  On  this  account  right  reason  demands  that  the 
cause  of  their  existence,  which  cannot  be  in  themselves,  must 
necessarily  be  out  of  themselves  and  self-existent.  The  theistic 
argument  therefore  in  the  last  analysis  resolves  itself  into  this 
proposition,  viz.:  the  existence  of  ens  ab  alio  necessitates  or 
presupposes  the  existence  of  Ens  a  Se. 

The  validity  of  the  whole  theistic  argument  ultimately  hinges 
upon  this  conclusion,  which  stands  or  falls  with  every  other  a 
posteriori  argument  from  effect  to  cause;  hence  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  questioned. 

There  is  in  this  argument  no  vicious  circle  because  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  solely  from  the  nature  of  finite  existence  by  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  adequate  explanation  of  its  origin. 
Actual  contingency  is  in  itself  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  absolute  cause.  The  fallacy  by  which  so-called  science 
now  assails  this  truth  is  found  upon  examination  to  be  only  an 
adroit  attempt  to  reduce  the  infinite  and  finite  to  one  substance,  a 
theory  evidently  vitiated  by  a  disguised  contradiction :  Ens  a  Se 
and  ens  ab  alio  can  no  more  be  identical  than  esse  and  non  esse. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  true  theistic  argu- 
ment is  only  an  intellectual  judgment  formed  by  the  analysis  of 
the  essential  nature  of  finite  existence.     It  involves  no  direct  per- 

^  Fortnightly  Review y  August,  1905. 
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ception  of  the  essence  of  God ;  for  by  it  we  simply  know  that 
God  exists,  not  what  God  is.  Even  the  highest  finite  conception 
of  what  God  is  can  only  be  formed  by  discursive  reasoning  in  an 
analogical  manner.  This  process  is  well  illustrated  by  our  notions 
of  time  and  space.  As  Father  Hewit  says  :  "  Real  space  as  being 
a  definite  relation  between  definite  really  existing  things  is  a  finite 
relation,  contingent  on  the  existence  of  the  related  objects,  and 
had  no  existence  before  they  began  to  be.  .  .  .  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  actual  existences  and  apprehending,  as  we  must,  that  they 
have  their  origin  from  infinite,  necessary  being  as  first  cause,  we 
are  incapable  of  fixing  any  necessary  limit  to  the  possible  number 
or  extent  of  existences  in  the  finite  order;  and  therefore  are 
unable  to  confine  the  notion  of  ideal  space  within  any  necessary 
limits."  ^  So  also  with  regard  to  the  notion  of  time ;  if  there  were 
no  contingent  finite  universe,  there  would  be  no  actual  time. 
Nevertheless  the  notion  of  possible  time  cannot  be  disassociated 
from  actual ;  hence  the  idea  of  eternity  or  limitless  time  is  indi- 
rectly involved  in  the  notion  of  actual  time. 

The  very  idea  of  Ens  a  Se  furthermore  presupposes  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  negation,  limitation,  or  composition  separable  from 
it.  Yet  the  finite  mind  cannot  fully  grasp  its  being  under  one 
conception,  but  is  obliged  to  separately  consider  the  attributes  or 
qualities  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  and  this  indirectly  and  ultimately 
includes  perfection  as  essential  to  the  nature  of  infinite  being. 
Omniscience,  omnipotence,  infinite  hohness,  etc.,  are  consequently 
necessary  attributes  of  God.  In  a  word  every  perfection  belongs 
essentially  to  that  being  from  which  every  finite  existence  sprang ; 
otherwise  its  partial  existence  in  creatures  could  not  be  reasonably 
accounted  for. 

II. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  only  a  metaphysical  proof  of  God's 
existence,  now  I  propose  to  consider  the  bearing  which  the  latest 
discoveries  in  physical  science  have  on  this  question.  Mr.  Mallock 
seems  to  think  that  the  progress  of  science  has  engendered  diffi- 
culties which  appear  well-nigh  insoluble,  and  before  which  the  old 
philosophy  and  theology  have  been  compelled  to  surrender. 

*  Problems  of  the  Age,  p.  29.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit,  C.S.P.  New  York  : 
The  Columbus  Press. 
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Astronomy,  for  instance,  has  reversed  the  old  notions  of  the 
physical  cosmos.  He  says  :  "  The  first  great  blow,  generally  felt 
to  be  such,  which  science  inflicted  on  religion,  was  that  which 
destroyed  the  old  geocentric  astronomy.  It  was  felt  at  once  that 
if  the  earth  were  merely  a  paltry  ball,  wheeling  and  spinning  with 
other  balls  round  a  body  incomparably  larger,  the  Deity's  great 
white  throne  on  a  super-terrestrial  firmament  with  the  localized 
court  of  heaven  and  other  allied  conceptions,  sank  to  the  level  of 
symbols  which,  if  treated  as  facts,  were  absurdities."  ^ 

Before  we  can  rightly  estimate  the  force  of  this  objection  to 
the  religious  conception  of  the  supernatural  facts  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  and  of  the  truth  of  His  declaration  of 
the  final  resurrection  of  all  mankind  and  their  future  spiritual  and 
corporal  existence,  we  must  first  clearly  understand  the  divine 
teaching  concerning  the  mode  of  such  existence.  "  By  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  meant  the  actual  reunion  of  His  human  soul 
with  His  human  body,  and  the  resuscitation  of  that  body  to  a 
glorified  life."  ^  The  recorded  appearances  of  Christ  to  His 
disciples  after  His  Resurrection  show  that  His  mode  of  life  after 
death,  as  manifested  to  them,  was  wholly  inconceivable  by  natural 
reason.  He  was  instantaneously  present  and  absent  by  turns. 
Their  testimony  of  His  first  appearances,  early  on  the  Easter 
morning,  on  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  in  the  upper-room  when  the 
doors  were  closed,  and  in  fact  all  the  manifestations  of  Himself 
during  the  forty  days  previous  to  His  Ascension,  show  that  the 
life  which  He  was  then  enjoying,  and  which  He  promised  would 
be  the  inheritance  of  His  disciples,  can  in  no  way  be  invested  with 
those  hmitations  which  belong  to  our  present  mode  of  existence. 
Furthermore  His  ascension  from  Mount  Olivet  to  the  right-hand 
of  God  the  Father,  although  seen  by  the  physical  eyes  of  His 
disciples  and  known  by  them  to  be  a  physical  fact,  was  evidently 
not  a  continuous  journey  through  space  such  as  we  make  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another.  Evidently  they  knew  that  in  His 
glorified  state  He  was  not  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  on 
them  by  time,  space,  and  matter.     It  was  therefore  impossible  for 

^  Fortnightly  Review^  p.  302. 

^  Certainty  in  Religion^  p.  49.  By  the  writer.  New  York  :  The  Columbus 
Press. 
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them  to  have  imagined  His  throne  in  glory  as  having  any  real 
resemblance  to  those  of  earth,  or  as  being  circumscribed  by  any 
physical  laws  governing  the  natural  universe.  I  hold  therefore 
that  neither  the  geocentric  nor  the  heliocentric  systems  of 
astronomy  can  really  touch  or  modify  in  the  least  degree  our 
beHef  in  these  supernatural  facts. 

The  progress  of  science  cannot  really  affect  the  question  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  supernatural  mode  of  existence.  Ptolemy 
could  have  as  reasonably  claimed  to  have  proved  its  impossibility 
by  his  science  as  Copernicus  or  Galileo,  by  theirs.  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  must  have  found  as  many  difficulties  in  reconciling 
faith  with  science  in  his  time  as  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  has  had  in 
our  own  day. 

Like  astronomy,  geology  has  changed  our  notions  of  the  age 
of  the  material  universe  but  has  not  touched  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion which  alone  adequately  explains  the  origin  of  finite  existence, 
nor  has  it  contradicted  but  rather  sustained  the  account  of  the  peri- 
odic origin  of  its  different  parts.  The  opinion  that  the  six  days  of 
creation  were  indefinite  periods  of  time  was  held  by  St.  Augustine 
and  other  approved  doctors  of  theology  long  before  the  science 
of  geology  began.  Again,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
the  human  family  and  of  its  descent  from  a  single  pair  best  explains 
the  physical  and  moral  unity  of  mankind.  Furthermore  the  neces- 
sary relation  of  the  creature  to  an  all-perfect  Creator  makes  it 
impossible  to  assign  the  cause  of  sin  or  moral  imperfection  to  any 
agency  except  human  free-will ;  and  an  inborn  tendency  to  sin 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  actual  sin  of  progenitors.^ 

The  theory  that  imperfection  is  due,  not  to  a  fall  from  per- 
fection, but  to  the  slowness  and  incompleteness  of  human  prog- 
ress toward  it,  is  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  creation  by 
an  all-perfect  Supreme  Being ;  and  is  derived  from  the  false  idea 
of  the  identity  of  infinite  and  finite  being.  Furthermore  if  it  be 
denied  that  the  abuse  of  free-will  was  the  origin  of  moral  imper- 
fection, it  becomes  impossible  to  assign  to  the  right  use  of  this 
faculty  the  power  to  retrieve  this  misfortune.  Again  if  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  moral  order  is 
denied,  that  of  the  difference  between  existence  and  non-existence 

'  Certainty  in  Religion^  Chap.  I. 
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in  the  metaphysical  order  falls  with  it.     Omne  ens  est  verum  et 
bonum. 

The  real  progress  of  all  human  knowledge  has  been  slow  and 
none  more  so  than  that  of  religious  truth.  As  Newman  shows, 
the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  from  a  complete  and  final 
revelation  delivered  on  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  has  involved 
innumerable  contests  and  defections  from  the  faith ;  yet  on  the 
whole  these  evils  have  only  more  firmly  established  its  claims  and 
proportionately  increased  its  influence  in  the  world.  True  natural 
science,  although  man's  greatest  temporal  benefit,  has  not  had  a 
more  propitious  history  than  religious  knowledge.  Crass  ignor- 
ance, like  unbelief  in  religion,  has  unfortunately  withstood  its  prog- 
ress at  every  turn. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  true  religion  has  always  been 
heresy ;  and  science  has  fared  even  worse  than  religion  from  false 
theories.  To-day  it  is  beset  by  these  evils  as  much  as  religion  ; 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  it,  like  religion,  will  triumph  in  the  end, 
because  both  have  the  same  Omnipotent  Author.  Human  per- 
versity alone  has  divorced  science  from  religion ;  right  thinking 
alone  can  reunite  them. 

Henry  H.  Wyman,  C.S.P. 

San  Francisco f  Cal. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SILAS. 
XII. — Father  Sinclair  Begins  to  Operate  on  an  Editor. 

^  ^  TJ  IT  him  hard,  didn't  I  ?"  asked  Burton,  when  he  entered 

1  1     the  pastor's  study  the  next  evening  at  seven. 

"  You  certainly  hit  him  hard,"  replied  Father  Sinclair.  "  But 
I  fear  his  epiderm  is  proof  against  your  prose.  I  shall  soon  learn 
how  he  has  taken  it,  for  he  is  sure  to  call." 

"  Now  Father,  let  us  drop  Maglundy.  I  have  been  after  him 
for  three  days.  The  object  of  my  visit  here  to-night,  as  I  told 
you,  is  to  get  further  elucidation  on  the  Roman  Index  that  Pro- 
fessor Flume  went  into  raptures  over.  You  know  the  ideas  we 
Protestants  have  about  that  institution." 

"  Know  them  root  to  branch,"  rejoined  the  pastor. 
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"  Is  it  true  that  you  do  not  allow  your  people  to  read  any 
books  they  have  a  mind  to  ?  " 

"  That  is  true." 

"  And  what  is  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  ?  " 

"  The  same  reason  that  our  civil  government  has  for  prevent- 
ing the  publication  and  propagation  of  anarchist  literature,"  re- 
plied Father  Sinclair,  quickly ;  "  the  same  reason  why  you  would 
not  allow  demoralizing  books  or  pictures  into  your  home;  the 
very  same  reason  that  you  yourself  advocated  so  strongly  last 
year  more  stringent  quarantine  laws." 

That  kind  of  logic  appealed  to  Burton,  who  continued  : 

"  But  I  do  not  see  the  appHcation  in  matters  of  religion,  wherein 
men  may  use  their  own  judgment." 

**  Well,  111  show  you,  if  you  will  allow  me.  There  are  matters 
of  religion  in  which  people  are  not  capable  of  using  their  judg- 
ment. Let  us  take  the  question  before  us.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  the  forbidding  of  books  dangerous  to  morals ;  people  are 
pretty  well  agreed  on  that  point.  It  is  against  the  natural  law 
even  for  pagans  to  steep  their  minds  in  such  literature. 

"  In  questions  of  doctrine,  we  do  not  admit  your  theory  of 
private  judgment.  *  He  who  does  not  hear  the  Church' — you 
know  the  rest.  The  Catholic  Church,  being  the  sole  depository 
of  the  truths  which  Christ  revealed  while  He  was  here  on  earth, 
she  alone  has  the  right  to  say  what  is  revelation  and  what  is  not ; 
what  should  be  taught  and  what  not.  If  the  Church  discovers  a 
work  that  falsifies  these  doctrines  or  tries  to  undermine  belief  in 
them,  she  who  has  the  responsibility  of  souls,  very  properly  puts 
a  ban  on  it.  She  simply  prevents  her  children  from  reading  it. 
Is  not  everything  reasonable  so  far  ?  "  asked  Father  Sinclair. 

"  But  how  can  the  Church  make  such  a  claim  that  she  alone 
has  the  privilege  of  holding  the  revealed  truths  ?  " 

"  One  thing  at  a  time.  Burton.  That  is  another  question,  which 
is  proved  with  arguments  just  as  convincing.  But  do  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  logic  that  captivated  Professor  Flume  ?  " 

"  I  do  undoubtedly.  I  have  always  admired  the  Catholic 
Church  for  her  consistency  in  thought  and  action." 

"  And  that  consistency,  Mr.  Burton,  comes  from  the  convic- 
tion that  she  alone  is  the  Church  of  Christ ;   that  the  Divine 
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Saviour  did  not  found  six  hundred  churches,  as  we  see  to-day- 
teaching  contradictory  doctrines,  nor  five,  nor  two,  but  only  one. 
Truth  is  one,  and  only  the  whole  truth  is  one.  I  shall  let  you 
have  a  small  work  which  explains  the  logic  of  the  Church  in  her 
system  of  doctrine,  morality,  and  discipline.  Read  it  carefully 
and  let  me  hear  your  objections." 

Father  Sinclair  handed  him  not  one  but  several  volumes  from 
his  own  well-stocked  library  of  controversial  hterature. 

"  Outside  the  Catholic  Church,"  he  continued,  "  men  using 
their  private  judgment  may  read  what  they  please  and  believe 
what  they  please.  Few  minds  are  trained  well  enough  to  recog- 
nize error,  especially  when  it  is  served  up  in  an  attractive  style. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Not  being  able  to  discern  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  they  are  ensnared  by  the  sophistries  of  clever  writers. 
They  have  no  grounding  in  sound  philosophy  or  theology,  with- 
out which  human  thought  runs  wild." 

This  was  all  new  to  Burton. 

"  Now  my  object  in  establishing  a  CathoHc  library  in  Laurenboro 
is  to  prevent  our  own  people,  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated, 
not  merely  from  being  imbued  with  ideas  that  might  lower  their 
morals,  but  from  assimilating  doctrines  that  are  false.  Lord  Bacon 
tells  us  that  if  we  let  him  control  the  literature  of  the  household, 
he  would  guarantee  the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  State.  The 
Church  recognizes  the  tremendous  influence  books  and  reading 
have  on  the  plastic  minds  of  youth.  More  depends  on  the  kind 
of  food  a  growing  mind  takes  in  for  its  regular  diet  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  food  that  nourishes  the  body. 

"  Leaving  aside  the  blasting  effects  of  desultory  reading  on 
individuality  of  character,  is  it  not  a  fact.  Burton,  that  the  topics 
treated  with  such  a  show  of  learning  in  modem  writings  are 
debasing  in  the  extreme  ?  To  cite  an  instance.  Are  not  the 
problems  discussed  in  nine-tenths  of  the  works  on  the  shelves  of 
our  public  libraries  merely  developments  of  the  sordid  difficulties 
of  the  life  of  man  as  an  animal — difficulties  that  are  not  problems 
at  all,  and  with  the  solution  of  which  every  right-minded  man 
knows  how  to  cope  ?  Think  of  the  oceans  of  such  literature  that 
is  flooding  our  country,  and  realize  how  imminent  is  the  danger. 

•'  The  same  reasoning  holds  good  in  the  realm  of  doctrine. 
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If  we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  if  we  had  still  to  grope  in 
the  dark  for  the  solution  of  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  the 
enigma  of  life  and  its  hereafter;  if  religion  were  something  still 
hazy  and  undefined,  and  not  a  positive  science  that  may  be  studied 
like  any  other  branch  of  human  learning,  then  there  might  be  a 
reason  for  the  wanderings  and  the  searchings  of  our  age.  Every 
shred  of  truth  might  be  seized  to  help  in  the  unravelling  of  the 
great  human  problem.  But  all  this  has  been  done  for  us  by  God 
Himself,  when  He  revealed  to  us  what  we  should  believe,  and 
how  we  should  act.  What  need  is  there  to  waste  time  in  looking 
further?" 

Burton  sat  reflecting.  He  followed  Father  Sinclair  with  in- 
tense interest. 

'*We  have  just  received  twelve  hundred  volumes,"  continued 
the  pastor,  "from  various  publishing  houses.  Do  you  suppose 
that  they  were  numbered  and  turned  into  circulation  at  once  ? 
No,  sir ;  before  they  are  put  on  the  shelves  every  one  is  carefully 
read  by  a  competent  critic,  and  if  found  unfit  is  thrown  aside. 

"  Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  Elzevir — not  to  mention  names. 
What  guarantee  has  a  parent  that  his  child's  mind  or  heart  may 
not  be  corrupted  by  the  books  he  gets  there  ?  Truth  and  error, 
books  good  and  bad,  uplifting  and  debasing,  are  flung  over  the 
counter  to  anybody  and  everybody.  The  other  day  I  caught  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  my  young  men  a  work  by  the  infamous 
Renan,  taken  from  the  Elzevir.  Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible 
with  us.  The  Congregation  of  the  Index  puts  a  check  on  us 
Catholics  throughout  the  world.  It  tells  what  we  may  read  with- 
out danger  to  our  souls.  Is  this  restricting  our  liberty,  Burton  ? 
Is  it  restricting  the  liberty  of  a  blind  man  to  snatch  the  cup  ot 
poison  from  his  lips,  or  to  prevent  him  from  walking  over  a  moun- 
tain clifl"?  The  Roman  Index  directs  our  thoughts  with  admirable 
unity,  prevents  us  from  swerving  from  the  track  of  truth,  and  then, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church  behind  it,  commands  the  obedi- 
ence of  all  Catholics." 

"  But  does  the  Roman  Index  read  all  the  books  that  are  pub- 
lished," inquired  the  editor,  "to  know  which  are  good  and  which 
are  bad  ?  " 

"Not  necessarily.     Whenever  a  bad   book  appears  in   any 
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country,  it  is  soon  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  clergy  and  their 
bishops.  These  notify  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  a  de- 
cree is  issued,  prohibiting  Catholics  from  reading  the  work  until 
the  author  submits  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and 
makes  amends  by  correcting  his  errors." 

"  Thank  you  ;  this  conversation  has  opened  up  a  new  horizon 
to  me." 

"  Mr.  Burton,  you  appear  to  me  to  be  a  fair-minded  man.  I 
wish  you  would  look  into  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  a 
little  further.  You  would  find  much  to  interest  you,  and  perhaps 
a  little  instruction.  I  shall  be  happy  to  unravel  any  knotty  points 
that  may  spring  up." 

The  editor  left  him,  brimful  of  ideas.  A  new  world  had  been 
revealed  to  Burton.     We  shall  see  later  with  what  happy  results. 

It  was  with  men  of  this  stamp  that  Father  Sinclair  was  at  his 
best ;  and  he  took  pains  to  attract  them.  Already  in  Laurenboro, 
through  his  tactful  manoeuvering,  aided  with  God's  grace,  eight  or 
ten  of  its  professional  men  had  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  truths 
and  beauties  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  were  now  among  the 
most  fervent  of  his  flock.  His  Lenten  course  of  controversial 
lectures  always  brought  to  St.  Paul's  an  unusual  gathering  from 
the  various  denominations.  Father  Sinclair  detested  error,  but 
like  a  true  pastor  of  souls  he  sympathized  with  and  loved  the 
erring  and  sought  on  all  occasions  to  enlighten  them.  The  new 
library  could  be  a  powerful  lever  in  his  hands  ;  and  that  was  the 
chief  reason — notwithstanding  Miss  Garvey's  objections — why  he 
was  going  to  set  apart  a  section  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  con- 
troversial and  dogmatic  literature. 

As  he  and  Burton  had  surmised,  the  article  in  the  Times  on  the 
dedication  of  the  fountain  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of  Silas 
Maglundy.  The  old  man  came  the  very  next  day  to  the  glebe- 
house  to  pour  out  the  excess  of  his  grievances.  He  found  the 
genial  pastor  in  his  study. 

"  I  suppose,  Fawther,  you  perused  the  Times'  account  of  the 
dedication  of  my  monument?"  he  inquired,  when  both  were 
seated. 

"  I  glanced  over  it,"  replied  the  pastor. 

"  Is  it  not  disgraceful  that  men  will  employ  their  talents  to 
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vilify  the  actions  and  misconstrue  the  motives  of  their  fellow-men  ? 
It  has  simply  crushed  me.  It  was  my  most  earnest  desire  to  be 
of  some  utility  to  the  citizens  among  whom  I  have  come  to  live ; 
and  here  I  am  held  up  to  all  Laurenboro  as  the  veriest  upstart." 

Maglundy  displayed  deep  feeling. 

"  I  have  a  good  notion  to  send  back  the  Times  ;  formally  re- 
fuse it,  sir,  when  it  reaches  my  residence." 

"  What  a  catastrophe  is  in  store  for  Burton — or  his  little  news- 
boy !  "  thought  Father  Sinclair. 

"  The  base  ingratitude  !  And  what  did  that  nincompoop  from 
the  University  want  to  know  about  the  inscription  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,  Mr.  Maglundy,"  said  the  pastor,  calmly,  "  I  told 
you  that  the  change  was  wrong.  The  Latin  language  has  fixed 
rules ;  that  is  one  of  the  results  of  its  being  a  dead  language.  It 
does  not  change.  Now,  Professor  Catow  knows  Latin.  And 
there  you  are." 

"  But  what  mattered  a  letter  at  the  end  of  a  name  ?" 

"  It  mattered  so  much  that  the  inscription  was  no  longer 
Latin." 

"Well,  I  must  have  it  changed.  But  I  feel  pained  at  the 
Times,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy." 

Father  Sinclair  had  not  given  him  much  sympathy  in  this 
interview,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  old  man.  The  Httle  millionaire  had  shown  this  since  they 
first  met.  The  pastor  felt  it  also ;  and  he  asked  himself,  as  he  sat 
there  listening  to  his  woes,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  break  in 
somewhere  through  that  crust  of  pride,  and  bring  Maglundy  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty.  The  old  man's  heart  was  in  the  right  place, 
evidently ;  but  he  was  densely  ignorant.  And  his  false  ideas  of 
his  duties  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  had  their  source  in  this  ignor- 
ance. 

It  was  a  delicate  task  to  raise  the  veil  just  yet.  The  pastor  of 
souls  felt  that  he  should  have  to  wait  a  little  longer.  The  time 
would  come  when  he  could  speak  more  plainly.  It  was  not  the 
heart ;  it  was  the  head  that  needed  touching  up.  But  there  was  one 
thing  that  he  could  not  let  pass  ;  the  moment  was  too  favorable 
now. 

"  You  told  me,  the  first  time  I  called  on  you,  that  you  were  a 
Catholic,"  ventured  the  pastor. 
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"  Certainly,  Fawther.  You  never  doubted  it,  surely  ? " 
Maglundy  looked  surprised. 

"  No,  I  did  not  doubt  it.  I  took  your  word  for  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  a  Catholic  at  heart.  But  there  are  certain 
external  obligations  that  accompany  our  belief,  that  everyone 
expects  Catholics  to  fulfil " 

"  And  what  are  they,  pray  ?"  asked  Maglundy,  still  surprised. 

"  Well,  one  is  going  to  Mass  on  Sundays.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
Church,  which  must  be  observed  when  possible." 

"  I  believe  you,  Fawther." 

"  Now  the  prominent  position  you  have  acquired  in  Lauren- 
boro  brings  with  it  certain  duties  you  cannot  overlook." 

"  I  understand." 

"  People  are  so  prone  to  judge  the  actions  of  others " 

"  O,  indeed,"  Maglundy  sighed  ;  "  I  have  had  a  painful  expe- 
rience." 

"  And  when  they  see  a  man  of  your  wealth  and  influence  " — 
Maglundy  was  moved — "  claiming  the  privileges  of  Church  mem- 
bership, and  still  neglecting  one  of  the  essential  duties,  naturally 
they  form  their  opinions  and  express  them." 

"  Have  people  spoken  of  me  to  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,  they  have.  I  have  had  half  a  dozen  ask,  *  Father, 
is  Mr.  Maglundy  one  of  ours  ?     We  never  see  him  at  Mass.'  " . 

"  I  understand.  All  this  is  something  I  was  not  aware  of,  and 
I  am  glad  you  have  told  me.  Come  to  think  of  it,  you  must  be 
right.  I  can  recall  some  of  the  sermons  I  heard  when  I  was  a 
wee  boy.  But  you  know  I  have  been  away  from  churches  and 
chapels  for  the  past  forty  years.  Where  I  lived  in  the  mines,  there 
was  no  church  or  priest  to  be  seen." 

"Do  not  think  I  am  reproaching  you,  Mr.  Maglundy.  I 
understand  the  circumstances  of  your  previous  Hfe,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  you  have  had  to  contend  with.  But  circum- 
stances have  changed.  The  difficulties  have  disappeared ;  nothing 
but  facilities  remain;  and  your  present  obligation  are  what  I 
desire  to  impress  on  you." 

"  Fawther,  it  is  my  intention  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday 
henceforward.     Are  there  any  seats  to  be  had  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 
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Father  Sinclair  brought  out  a  diagram  of  the  pews  of  St. 
Paul's  and  pointed  out  the  unrented  pews. 

"  Not  too  high  up  !  Not  too  high  up  !  "  he  exclaimed,  while 
he  drew  the  pastor's  finger  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  dia- 
gram. 

But  the  pews  were  all  taken  down  there.  Maglundy  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  third  from  the  top.  At  Mass  he  would  find 
himself  seated  right  in  front  of  Miss  Garvey. 

"  How  much  am  I  to  pay  for  this  pew  ?  " 

"  The  collections  are  taken  up  quarterly,"  replied  the  pastor. 
"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that." 

Maglundy  shook  the  priest's  hand  warmly,  and  left  the  glebe- 
house. 

E.  J.  Devine,  S.J. 

Montreal^  Canada. 

(To  be  continued. 


PLAIN  CHANT  RHYTHM. 

IN  a  preceding  article  ^  a  few  general  rules  were  given,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  traditional  melodies  of  plain  chant  might  be 
rendered  with  becoming  dignity.  But  general  statements  are 
liable  to  mislead  or,  at  least,  to  leave  the  reader  ignorant  of  the 
full  import  of  the  truth  suggested.  Hence  I  take  occasion  to 
point  out  some  further  details  touching  the  most  important 
element  in  plain  chant  singing,  namely,  rhythm. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  Gregorian  chant  is 
based  on  truly  artistic  laws  and  principles,  and  whether  it  can  be 
executed  so  as  to  satisfy  the  higher  aesthetic  demands  of  true  art. 
Prejudice  has  answered  the  question  in  the  negative.  A  short 
study,  however,  will  convince  the  reader  that  our  chant  ranks 
with  the  best  that  musical  art  has  produced. 

To  be  a  creation  of  art  a  composition  must  embody  in  its  form 
such  relations  between  its  parts  as  not  merely  to  constitute  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  desultory,  that  is,  ill-assorted,  units, 
but  an  organic  whole  quickened  by  the  all-pervading  breath  of 

*  See  July  number.  Instead  of  "this,  indeed,  my  individual  theory"  (on  the 
last  page),  the  manuscript  reads  :  **  this,  indeed,  very  singular  theory." 
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a  constructive  idea  which,  whilst  it  separates,  nevertheless  unifies 
and  harmonizes.  This  is  realized,  before  all,  by  a  pleasing,  well- 
balanced  rhythm. 

Rhythm  is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  melodic  movement. 
It  is  the  pleasing  disposition  of  the  structural  members  of  an  ora- 
torical, metrical,  or  musical  period.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example, 
from  literature  the  following  passage  in  Washington  Irving : — 

*'How  vain,  how  fleeting,  how  uncertain  are  all  those  gaudy 
bubbles  after  which  we  are  panting  and  toiling  in  this  world  of  fair 
delusion  !  The  wealth  which  the  miser  has  amassed  with  so  many  weary- 
days,  so  many  sleepless  nights,  a  spendthrift  heir  may  squander  away 
in  joyless  prodigality.  The  noblest  monuments  which  pride  has  ever 
reared  to  perpetuate  a  name  the  hand  of  time  will  shortly  tumble  into 
ruins,  and  even  the  brightest  laurels  gained  by  feats  of  arms  may 
wither  and  be  for  ever  blighted  by  the  chilling  neglect  of  mankind. ' ' 

What  distinguishes  this  passage  is  its  melodious  flow,  an  even 
gratifying  movement  which  results  from  the  aesthetic  principles 
on  which  the  whole  construction  rests.  The  following  scheme, 
exhibiting  the  number  of  syllables  for  the  rhythmic  divisions 
gives  an  idea  of  how  the  whole  is  constructed  upon  an  artistic 
plan  which  the  author's  creative  genius  has  given  to  his  work 
perhaps  without  his  being  conscious  of  it. 


5+10 

'S+3'     '4+6' 

The  whole  period  comprises  1 34  syllables.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections,. which  are  nearly  symmetrical.  The  first  section  (33) 
shows  in  all  its  divisions  (except  g)  similar  proportions  (5  :  6  in 
^,2:3  in  m  and  n)  which  in  n^  and  still  more  in  m,  attain  very 
nearly  the  perfection  of  the  sectio  aurea  (in  m:  2  :  3  :  :  3  :  5  ;  in  ;2  .• 
4:6:6:  10). 
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The  second  section  (39)  forms  in  d  what  Cicero  would  call 
inclusio.  Inclusion  is  a  rhythmical  figure  consisting  of  three 
members,  the  first  and  third  of  which  have  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  number  of  syllables  :  here  16+6+ 17.  In  h  and  i  we  have 
again  symmetrical  arrangement  (9+7  and  9+8).  In  b  there  is  a 
perfect  compar :  its  parts  (31  and  31)  are  divided  so  as  to  form 
the  proportion  of  the  golden  rule  (i2:i9::i9:3iin^  and  /). 
If  in  e  the  first  member  (19)  is  subdivided,  we  obtain  again  the 
figure  called  inclusion,  as  indicated  in  k. 

Cicero  ^  gives  us  also  an  excellent  example  of  artistic  rhythm : 

**  Nam  si  quis  minorem  gloriae  fructum  putat  ex  Graecis  versibus 
percipi,  quam  ex  Latinis,  vehementer  errat :  propterea,  quod  Graeca 
legiintur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus,  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane, 
continentur.  Quare  si  res  eae,  quas  gessimus,  orbis  terrae  regionibus 
definiuntur,  cupere  debemus,  quo  manuum  nostrarum  tela  pervenerint, 
eodem  gloriam  famamque  penetrare :  quod  cum  ipsis  populis,  de  quo- 
rum rebus  scribitur  haec  ampla  sunt,  tum  lis  certe,  qui  de  vita,  gloriae 
causa,  dimicant,  hoc  maximum  et  periculorum  incitamentum  est,  et 
labor  um. ' ' 


I9  +  17+;J0^ 


a.  Golden  Rule:  70  :  112  : :  112  :  182,  or  5  :8  ::8: 13. 

b.  Inclusion. 

c.  Compar. 

d.  and  e.  express  almost  the  same  proportion. 
/.  and  g.  are  Inclusions. 

i.  Compar. 

k.  and  /.  have  the  same  proportions. 

'  Pro  Archia  Poeta^  X,  23. 
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In  a  similar  manner  we  might  analyze  all  truly  artistic  prose. 
Everywhere  we  would  find  that  the  rhythmical  members  are 
strictly,  or  at  least  approximately,  symmetrical  or  proportional, 
forming  in  such  a  way  the  rhythmical  figures  :  compar^  inclusion 
inversio,  concatenation  progression  etc.  It  is  chiefly  through  the 
observance  of  the  aesthetic  laws  of  symmetry  and  proportion  that 
a  prose  composition  becomes  a  genuine  production  of  art. 

As  regards  rhythm,  plain  chant  is  not  inferior  to  the  best 
poetical  prose.  Take  as  an  example  the  second  Alleluia  verse 
(Pentecost)  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,"  which  we  have  selected  as 
an  illustration  for  our  article.  Counting  the  notes  (musical  syl- 
lables), we  get  the  following  rhythmical  division : — 

137 
y^  


42 


^ 


^  'ir+T+ioTT+TT' 


Other  examples :    Offertory  from  the  Votive  Mass  B.  M.  V. 


"Ave  Maria ":- 


182 


r 


J02 


80 


^ 


/^38   +  18        +        46^ 


'SF +I6^'6  +  1?  M4+      17       +      15^        'TS  +  is^  14+16?}^ 


11+11       3-f3     5+5+4    5+5+7         8+7 
Communion,  "  Confundantur  superbi "  : — 

127 


r 


45 


32 


8  +  8 


50 


^ 


f     17  +  10  +  18    ^     riG-He"^    f     13  +  ^3  +  14  ^ 
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Antiphon,  "  Beatus  ille  servus  " :- 


44 


rz\    +    x^ 


-F    13^      MZ    +    11 

The  division  of  2 1  into  8  and  1 3  is  an  application  of  the  golden 
rule  (8:  13::  13:21). 

Antiphon,  "  Serve  bone  "  (Conf.  non  Pontif.) : 

23 


("     9     ^      14  ^    (=  Golden  Rule.) 

The  same  or  similar  rhythmical  laws  can  be  traced  in  almost 
all  Gregorian  melodies.  But  plain  chant  rhythm,  like  poetical 
prose,  differs  somewhat  from  metrical  and  modern  musical  rhythm. 
Whilst  poetry  and  modern  music  have  exclusively,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  symmetric  movement,  we  find  in  artistic  prose  and  in  plain 
chant  symmetry  varied  with  other  aesthetic  proportions  which  are, 
however,  very  often  only  approximately  perfect ;  hence  this  kind 
of  rhythm  is  called /r^^  rhythm.  It  surpasses  measured  rhythm 
in  many  respects.  First  of  all  it  is  more  natural,  as  distinguished 
from  artificial.  It  hides  the  skeleton  of  its  rhythmical  plan  by 
introducing  slight  irregularities.  Thus  plain  chant  rhythm  does 
not  neglect  the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  various  parts,  yet 
avoids  monotonous  uniformity,  so  often  the  result  of  modern 
rhythm. 

The  singer  must  express  the  structural  idea  of  the  composi- 
tion ;  he  must  indicate  where  a  division  ends  and  its  rhythmical 
importance.  All  this  is  done  by  lengthening  the  last  note  of  a 
member  and,  when  the  division  is  of  greater  importance,  by 
introducing  a  pause.  In  larger  sections  a  ritardando,  comprising 
two  or  more  notes,  prepares  the  conclusion.  In  the  modern  nota- 
tion of  the  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus "  all  the  last  notes,  though 
they  are  represented  by  a  crotchet,  are  not  of  equal  value.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  last  note  of  the  small  member  b  is  sung  only  a 
little  longer  than  a  common  note ;  the  concluding  note  of  a  is 
almost  equal  to  a  crotchet,  whilst  the  pause  after  it  means  respira- 
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tion  rather  than  a  real  rest.  In  many  cases  (as  here)  the  pauses 
are  ad  libitum,  because  the  lengthening  alone  indicates  sufficiently 
the  rhythmical  division.  Frequently,  too,  breathing  must  take 
place,  without  a  pause,  within  a  rhythm  or  between  two  shorter 
members  (thus  between  i  and  k).  The  last  note  of  c  is  doubled 
as  the  conclusion  of  A,  whilst  the  same  note  in  e  not  only  has  the 
double  value  of  a  common  note,  but  is  also  preceded  by  a  ritar- 
dando,  because  it  is  the  final,  not  only  of  e  and  B,  but  of  the  whole 
of  §  I.  A  more  extended  ritardando  movement  concludes 
the  entire  passage  in  o.  At  the  end  of  §  II,  the  ritardando 
is  not  so  noticeable,  because  there  we  must  reconcile  musical 
rhythm  with  the  text  rhythm  which  concludes  only  with  the  word 
"  accende." 

Proceeding  in  the  analysis  of  plain  chant  melodies,  we  find 
that  the  larger  rhythms  must  be  separated  into  groups  of  two  or 
three  notes.  This  is  sufficiently  suggested  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  fundamental  neums  consist  of  either  two  or  three  notes.  In 
singing,  therefore,  each  accent  must  be  followed  by  one  or  two 
unaccented  (musical)  syllables,  and  thus  we  obtain  (dynamic) 
trochees  and  dactyls.  The  two  following  rules  will  be  of  great 
help  in  determining  how  the  accents  should  be  distributed : — 

1.  An  accented  musical  syllable  (note)  can  not  precede  or  fol- 
low immediately  another  accented  note. 

2.  An  accented  syllable  should  not  be  followed  or  preceded 
by  more  than  two  unaccented  syllables. 

These  rules  after  all  but  follow  the  dictates  of  our  aesthetic 
a  series  of  unaccented  syllables  we  pronounce  hereditary  discese, 
sense.  In  text  rhythm  we  unconsciously  apply  them.  To  avoid 
giving  a  secondary  accent  to  the  fourth  syllable ;  thus  also,  pious 
exaggerations,  dbminus  coelbrum,  intbnuit  de  coelo.  In  examples 
like  the  following :  Repeatedly  he  overcharged  my  father,  rhetoric 
suggests  divers  expedients  to  insure  good  rhythm.  Some  orators 
do  not  hesitate  to  emphasize  the  last  syllable  of  the  first  word, 
and  pronounce  Repeatedly  he  bverchdrged,  etc.,  the  syllables  ly  and 
he  thus  forming  one  binary  rhythm.  Examples  of  this  kind  are 
very  frequent  in  the  musical  rhythm  of  plain  chant,  where  often 
the  final  note  of  a  larger  neum  is  joined  to  a  following  simple 
note  so  as  to  form  one  rhythm.     Others  separate  the  first  two 
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words  of  the  above  example  by  a  slight  pause.  This  pause 
receives  an  imaginary  accent  and  serves  (rhythmically)  as  dynamic 
arsis  for  the  unaccented  word  he.  Consequently  the  sentence  is 
rhythmized  as  follows :  Repeatedly  -  he  overcharged^  etc.,  and  thus 
we  have  binary  and  ternary  movement.  Modern  music  often  uses 
the  pauses  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Accented  syllables  immediately  following  one  another  can 
never  constitute  an  easy,  pleasing  rhythm,  as  in  the  sentence : 
Sins  rouse  strange  ivild  dreams.  This  movement,  or  rather  lack 
of  movement,  can  only  be  approved  when  it  is  made  use  of  to 
express  by  its  very  defects  a  special  idea,  e.g.^  disorder,  sadness,  etc. 

The  two  rhythmical  laws  given  above  are  also  the  foundation 
of  modern  musical  rhythm.  In  modern  music  we  have  the  simple 
measures  of  f ,  f,  f ,  f ,  -|  and  f ,  and  their  multiples  by  2  and  3, 
as  f ,  f ,  f ,  etc.  All  the  bars  are  divided,  at  least  by  secondary 
stress,  into  binary  or  ternary  rhythms.  But  here  again  free  rhythm 
and  measured  movement  show  some  characteristic  differences. 
The  measure  sign  f  prefixed  to  a  modern  melody  or  musical 
phrase  indicates  that  the  whole  section  consists  exclusively  of 
two-part  rhythms  (bars),  of  which  each  has  the  quantitative  value 
of  two- eighths ;  f  means  that  each  measure  is  a  three-part  rhythm 
with  the  value  of  three-fourths.  In  plain  chant,  however,  the 
employment  of  one  kind  of  movement  does  not  mean  exclusion 
of  the  other ;  both  are  freely  interchanged.  Besides,  plain  chant 
does  not  measure  its  musical  syllables,  but  counts  them ;  it  is  not 
quantity  that  decides,  but  numerus,  the  number  of  notes  and 
accents. 

Beginners  often  find  some  difficulty  in  placing  the  accents. 
Neumatic  chants  are  easier  than  syllabic  melodies,  because  the 
first  note  of  a  neum  generally  receives  the  ictus,  and  from  these 
in  both  directions  rhythm  may  be  determined  according  to  the 
two  rules  given. 

Examples : 

2      3       2       2     <2   3 


p 

r-f^rp     rp      TTT 

*         *^AP^  ■-  h^lb 

■  ■1         V^     "H* 

ci    -     em 
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123     4    56     7    8  9   10  11      \%     1314  15 


an^ 


iti 


^ 


Lau  -  des    can -en-    tes  Mar  -  ty 


I,  5,  8,  lo,  and  13  are  accented  as  beginnings  of  neums.  To 
know  which  of  the  other  notes  must  be  emphasized  and  which 
cannot  receive  an  accent,  we  apply  the  two  rules ; — 2,  4,  6,  7,  9, 
II,  12,  and  14  precede  or  follow  immediately  an  accent,  namely, 
the  accented  beginnings  of  neums,  and  must,  according  to  rule 
I,  remain  unaccented; — 3  can  have  an  accent  according  to  rule  I, 
and  must  be  accented  according  to  rule  2  ; — 15  forms  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  rhythmical  section  and  has  twice  the  value  of  a  common 
note.     It  is  equal  to  two  quavers  with  an  accent  on  the  first. 

■        1       2     3      4       5      6      7    8  9    10  1112  13 14    15 


f 


et 


in     sy    -    na  -  go  -  gis         su  -  is       flagellabunt 


Accented  are  8  and  13  as  beginnings  of  neums,  and  15  as  conclu- 
sion of  the  musical  passage ;  unaccented  are  7,  9,  12,  and  14  (Rule 
i).  Between  9  and  12  are  two  notes,  one  of  which,  according 
to  Rule  2,  must  receive  an  ictus,  because  9  and  12  are  without 
accent.  The  six  remaining  notes  before  7  form  three  binary 
rhythms. 

In  plain  chant  there  is  also  a  kind  of  syncopation.  It  takes 
place  whenever  on  the  same  text  syllable  two  notes,  of  which  the 
second  is  the  beginning  of  a  neum,  have  the  same  pitch.  In  this 
event  the  first  of  those  two  notes  is  emphasized  by  means  of  a 
sforzando  .  The  preceding  and  the  following  note,  even  if  they 
are  beginnings  of  neums,  lose  their  accents  (Rule  i). 

Examples : — 

'    ^  *~~  '  -■  etc. 


'>  >y   iv^X'^ 


The  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus  "  illustrates  the  application  of  the 
two  rules  in  melismatic  chants. 
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a  has  10  notes.  Accented  are:  5  as  syncopation,  10  as  con- 
clusion, I  and  8  as  beginnings  of  neums.  Unaccented  are :  2,  4, 
6,  7,  and  9  (Rule  i).  3  receives  an  accent,  because  between  2  and 
5  there  must  be  an  accented  note. 

b  has  5  notes.  Accented :  2  (beginning  of  neum)  and  5  (as 
conclusion).     Unaccented:   i,  3,  4  (Rule  i). 

^  has  10  notes.  Accented:  i,  4,  7,  10.  Unaccented:  2,  3, 
5,  6,  8,  9  (Rule  i). 

d  has  8  notes.  Accented :  2  (beginning  of  neum),  6  (syncop.), 
8(concl.),  4  (Rule  2, since  3  and  5  are  unaccented).  Unaccented: 
I,  3,  5,  7  (Rule  i),  etc. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to  accent  the  first  note 
of  a  neum.  Often  the  accents  can  be  distributed  in  more  than 
one  way  and  then  taste  is  supreme  judge.  In  the  following 
example  we  ^w^y  first,  pure  binary  rhythm  with  accents  on  1,3, 
5,  7,  and  9  (concl.),  whilst  in  the  second  figure  2  ternary  rhythms 
are  introduced  with  accents  on  3  and  6,  a  change  which  serves  to 
heighten  the  artistic  effect. 

^  ,     I  fly   , 

B    a    ♦%  1=  e  a     *%    ^ 


1  234  56789  12  345     6789 

With  regard  to  purely  syllabic  melodies,  the  best  rule  that 
can  be  given  to  the  average  singer  is :  "  Sing  syllabic  chants  as 
their  text  requires,  avoiding  always,  as  far  as  possible,  any  accu- 
mulation of  accented  or  unaccented  syllables."  The  rendition 
will  gain  considerably,  however,  if  the  singer  know  how  to  com- 
bine musical  rhythm  with  text  rhythm  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
former  predoininates^  yet  does  not  destroy  the  accentuation  of  the 
words.  To  find  what  notes  are  to  be  accented,  we  begin  with  the 
conclusion  of  every  rhythmical  division  and,  proceeding  back- 
ward, divide  the  whole  passage  into  2  or  3  part  rhythms.  This 
way  of  rhythmizing  is  based  on  the  very  nature  of  a  melody, 
which  is  essentially  a  movement  toward  a  point  of  rest,  its  final 
cause,  according  to  Dom  Mocquereau.  In  neumatic  chants  the 
process  is  less  difficult.  Having  groups  of  two  or  three  notes 
within  the  melodic  movement,  we  know  that  in  each  group  one 
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note  can  be  accented,  and  since  accent  means  gathering  of  force, 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  it  falls  on  the  beginning  of  the 
neum. 

Often,  in  syllabic  chants,  musical  rhythm  coincides  with  text 
rhythm. 

■    ! i-,-L.I       J 


I.,^.i.!   ' 


Cre    -  a  -  tor     al  -  me  si  -     derum,     Ae  -  terna       lux     cred^ntium. 

But  most  syllabic  melodies  have  a  rhythm  of  their  own,  as  in  the 
following  example : — 


1 

2     3     4     5    6    7 

8 

9     iP     11    12    13    14  15  16  17 

n  ^"       ■           ■     . 

. 

.   ■ 

^ 

■       ■  ■      ■ 

"     ■   _          _  "        " 

A    -    ve,  Re  -  gi  -  na  coelorum,         Ave,         d6-  mi-na     Angel6rum. 

Taking  the  accented  conclusions  8  and  17  as  starting  points,  we 
may  accent  (according  to  rules  i  and  2):  8,  6,  4,  2 ;  17,  15,  13, 
11,9.  Thus  a  kind  of  legato  is  produced  which  is  of  surprising 
effect.  Something  similar  we  find  in  the  best  classical  poetry,  the 
ancient  poets  having  the  rule  that  the  beginning  of  a  poetical 
rhythm  (metrical  foot)  should  not  always  coincide  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  prose  rhythm.  The  following  often  quoted  lines  of 
Virgil  and  Ennius  have  the  same  number  and  kind  of  syllables 
and  feet,  but  Ennius  does  not  comply  with  the  rule,  and  his  verses 
are  as  a  result  far  less  elegant. 

Virgil: — 

Luctan-  |  t&  ven-  |  tos  tem-  |   pesta-   |    tesque  so-    |  noras. 
Ennius : — 

Sparsis   |     hastis    |     longis    |  campus  |  splendet    et  |  horret. 

Whilst  in  Latin  poetry  the  metre  destroys  prose  rhythm,  the 
singer  of  plain  chant  should  try  to  combine  the  two  movements. 
Beginners,  however,  should  not  attempt  this  kind  of  rhythmizing, 
for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  it  well,  especially  since  musical  rhythms 
should  not  destroy  but  only  spiritualize  text  accentuation.     Simple 
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recitatives,  e.  g.,  lessons,  are  sung  as  the  text  requires,  but  the 
richer  a  melody  is  the  less  is  its  dependence  on  the  words. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  unity  of  plain  chant 
melodies.  All  the  smaller  and  larger  rhythmical  divisions  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  must  form  an  organic  whole.  It  is,  before 
all,  the  task  of  the  composer  to  bring  unity  into  his  composition. 
The  authors  of  plain  chant  have  done  this  especially  by  giving 
their  melodies  a  thematic  construction.  A  superficial  analysis 
of  the  "Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus"  will  show  that  the  whole 
composition  is  based  on  one  motive,  contained  in  a.  The  rest 
are  variations  of  the  fundamental  motive.  In  plain  chant  varia- 
tions are  formed  by  different  combinations  of  arsis  and  thesis  of 
the  motive :  we  find  arsis  united  with  thesis,  arsis  with  arsis,  thesis 
with  arsis,  thesis  with  thesis.  Sometimes  the  intervals  are  in- 
creased, sometimes  diminished.  Again,  the  whole  motive  is  trans- 
posed, or  its  intervals  embellished  with  notes.  By  these  and  other 
means  (musical  rhymes,  characteristics  of  modes,  etc.)  unity  in 
the  composition  is  sufficiently  warranted.  It  remains  for  the 
singer  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the  rhythmical  members  by  a 
good  distribution  of  stress.  All  ascending  melodic  movements 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  crescendo ^  whilst  descending  melodies 
are  sung  decrescendo,  as  indicated  in  the  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus." 

The  tempo  in  plain  chant  varies  between  "no  and  160." 

We  give  here  a  few  examples  : — 

**  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,"  (Alleluia  verse)  :  130. 

**  Deus  tuorum  militum  "  :   158. 

**Vidi  aquam  "  :   146. 

"Gloria,"  Easter  Mass:  150. 

**  Sanctus,"  Mass  of  Blessed  Virgin  :  120. 

Solemn  "Benedicaraus"  :  150. 

"Christus  factus  est  "  :     i.  verse  115  ;    2.  verse  (at  least)  150. 

Requiem,  Introit,  and  "  Kyrie  "  :  130. 

'*         Gradual  150  ;  **  Dies  Irae  "  :  still  faster. 

"         Offertory  and  **  Libera  "  :   140. 

What  has  been  said  about  rhythm  is  meant  to  show  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  possible :  (i)  that  plain  chant  is  based  on  general 
principles  oi  art;  (2)  how  the  sacred  songs  can  be  rendered  so  as 
to  do  justice  to  their  high  artistic  value,  because  it  is  especially 
against  prejudice  that  plain  chant  has  to  fight,  against  the  notion 
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that  it  is  essentially  inferior  to  other  kinds  of  music.  Other  argu- 
ments might  be  brought  forward  to  defend  Gregorian  chant 
against  this  prejudice,  but  we  omit  them  here,  because  what  has 
been  said  should  be  sufficient  to  give  at  least  a  general  idea  of 
the  beauty  and  art  to  be  found  in  the  venerable  chant  of  the 
Church. 

SiSBERT   BURKARD,    O.S.B. 

Conception^  Mo. 


THE  FUTURE  CONVERSION  OF  JAPAN  TO  THE  CATHOLIC 

FAITH. 

IT  may  be  safely  asserted  in  the  light  of  facts  that  no  single 
nation  has  ever  surpassed,  if  indeed  any  have  equalled,  in  the 
same  period,  the  achievements  that  make  for  progress  among  the 
civilized  powers  of  the  world,  to  which  the  small  empire  of 
Japan  has  attained  within  recent  times. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  island  empire  was  scarcely  heard 
of,  certainly  not  as  competing  in  any  sense  with  the  ascendancy  of 
France,  Germany,  England,  the  United  States,  or  Russia.  Within 
that  short  space  it  has  made  for  itself  an  enviable  name  not  only 
for  superior  skill  in  war,  but  for  its  moderation  and  wise  adminis- 
tration in  peace,  for  its  economical  and  industrial  progress,  and 
the  cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences  among  its  own  people. 

Beginning  with  the  reform  of  her  political  constitution,  the 
reorganization  of  her  tribunals  of  justice  and  school  system,  the 
adoption  of  European  and  American  methods  governing  her  rail- 
way and  telegraph  lines,  the  expansion  of  her  industries  and  com- 
merce, Japan  has  so  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced  in  commerce, 
science,  and  art  that  few  of  the  Western  powers  can  fail  to  con- 
sider her  a  world  factor  to-day.  Her  army  and  navy  have  sur- 
prised Europe  and  America  by  their  achievements  against  her 
gigantic  foe,  Russia. 

"  The  land  of  the  Rising  Sun  "  is  a  fitting  phrase  for  the 
empire  of  the  Mikado.  The  army  and  navy  of  Russia  have 
melted  away  in  the  presence  of  Japan's  soldiers  and  sailors  like 
flakes  of  snow  before  the  rising  sun.  What  rank  and  right  will 
Japan  claim  in  the  future  disposition  of  world  powers  ?     What 
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part  will  she  act  ?  What  influence  will  she  exercise  over  the 
immense  Asiatic  Continent  ?  This  is  a  question  which  does  not 
only  effect  the  political  and  commercial  world,  but  which  the 
Catholic  apostolate  ambassador  of  Christ  has  reason  to  ponder. 
What  an  enchanting  scene  it  is  to  contemplate  this  land  of  chrysan- 
themums, of  blue  lotuses,  and  of  knights ;  this  pagan  land  in  which 
the  martyr's  blood  has  already  freely  flowed  for  the  faith  of  Christ, 
at  length  submitting  its  proud  neck  to  the  sweet  yoke  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Taking  a  careful  survey  of  present  conditions  of  Japanese 
society,  we  confess  to  grave  apprehension  in  view  of  the  obstacles 
and  disadvantages  under  which  the  Christian  missionary  labors. 
The  present  trend  of  intellectual  life  in  Japan,  particularly  in  the 
centre  of  education,  Tokyo,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  is  directed 
by  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Church.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  lead- 
ing classes  in  Japanese  society,  both  the  governing  and  teaching 
bodies,  profess  absolute  rationalism.  Atheism  is  officially  taught 
in  the  schools,  applauded  by  the  press,  preached  by  the  so-called 
scholars  and  philosophers.  It  permeates  and  honeycombs  official 
Tokyo  and  seems  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  progress  of  those 
who  govern  the  new  Japan. 

Under  such  conditions  of  intellectual  life,  public  opinion  is 
adverse  to  Catholic  thought  and  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of 
Him  who  is  the  central  influence  of  that  mental  progress  which 
has  changed  the  face  of  the  Western  world.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  Church's  conquest  of  Japan. 

To  the  keen  intellect  of  the  Japanese  Christianity  is  a  king- 
dom divided  against  itself.  With  the  advent  of  numberless  mis- 
sionary adventurers  professing  Protestant  Christianity,  and  in 
conflict  with  one  another  in  their  teaching,  with  but  one  common 
characteristic,  namely,  hatred  for  the  Catholic  Church,  the  island 
empire  stands  amazed,  unable  to  reconcile  the  spectacle  of  so 
many  rival  and  contradictory  exponents  of  the  claims  of  Christian- 
ity. Sustained  by  immense  money  resources,  favored  by  the 
influence  and  patronage  which  the  English  language  has  enjoyed 
of  late  in  Japan,  the  ministers  from  England  and  America  have 
exhausted  every  system  of  religious  propaganda;  yet  without 
obtaining  any  solid  results.     They  have  flooded  the  land  with 
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millions  of  Bibles.  These,  admitting  the  principle  of  being  inter- 
preted according  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  have  led  the 
Japanese  to  class  the  Sacred  Book  among  ancient  legends  to  be 
read  merely  as  a  distraction,  and  never  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Protestantism  has  offered  to  pagan  Japan  a  Christianity,  so  cold, 
so  stripped  of  living,  practical  principles,  so  devoid  of  solid  found- 
ation, with  adherents  divided  into  numerous  rival  sects,  that  the 
intelligent  Japanese  simply  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  turned 
their  heads  away.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  Protestant  propa- 
ganda has,  without  wishing  or  even  suspecting  it,  been  the  occa- 
sion, more  than  any  other  agency,  of  throwing  this  country  into 
the  fatal  current  of  atheistic  rationalism  which  predominates 
everywhere  among  the  educated.  These  facts  will  enable  the 
reader  to  realize  the  barrier  placed  in  the  path  of  the  Catholic 
missionary  who  proposes  to  labor  for  the  conquest  of  pagan 
Japan. 

One  may  reasonably,  therefore,  ask  what  are  we  Catholic 
priests,  who  account  ourselves  true  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sole  ambassadors  from  the  Court  of  Faith,  Truth,  and  Grace, 
doing  for  the  evangelization  of  this  vast  field  ?  It  is  true  that  our 
missionaries  work  zealously,  canvass  cities  and  villages,  organize 
everywhere  public  conferences,  and  establish  here  and  there  centres 
of  Catholic  life,  publish  periodicals  and  books,  and,  in  short,  seize 
every  opportunity  of  exercising  our  apostolic  ministry.  The  num- 
ber of  our  baptisms  every  year  is  between  four  and  five  thousand, 
and  we  can  affirm  that,  with  few  exceptions,  our  conversions  are 
disinterested,  sincere,  and  solid.  But  there  is  a  fact  clear  as  day- 
light that  demands  reflection.  Our  influence  has  not  yet  been  felt 
among  the  Japanese  upper  classes — that  is  to  say,  among  the 
officers  and  functionaries,  deputies,  judges  and  advocates,  pro- 
fessors and  students,  who  naturally  confound  us  with  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Protestant  sects.  The  Catholic  Church  is  still,  there- 
fore, far  from  enjoying  that  commanding  position  which  should 
belong  to  her  in  this  great  movement  of  ideas,  this  rapid  develop- 
ment that  is  sweeping  over  the  new  empire. 

To  the  question :  What  is  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  con- 
dition ?  there  seems  to  be  but  one  answer.  We  have  not  been 
able  or  in  position  to  attract  this  part  of  the  population  to  which 
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our  principal  efforts  ought  to  be  directed.  An  example  will 
clearly  illustrate  my  statement. 

Tokyo,  the  capital  of  Japan  since  1868,  contains  within  its 
walls  more  than  50,000  students  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  These  young  men  are  naturally  destined  to  exert  a 
leading  influence  in  the  direction  of  Japanese  thought  and  action. 
What  Japan  is  to-day  in  her  student  youth  that,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, will  she  be  for  generations  to  come.  Let  this  great 
student  body  grow  up  in  the  principles  of  materialism  and  atheistic 
rationalism  and  the  seal  of  paganism  and  atheism  will  be  irrevo- 
cably placed  upon  the  Japanese  people,  our  hopes  of  a  Christian 
Japan  will  be  absolutely  vain.  But  Christianize  these  young  men 
and  the  whole  country  will  follow  their  example. 

Now,  among  these  50,000  students  there  are  not  more  than  at 
most  300  who,  I  will  not  say  are  Catholics,  but  who  attend  the 
conferences  of  the  Catholic  missions.  There  are  therefore  with  our 
very  liberal  calculation  still  49,700  students  who  will  grow  up  in 
darkness  and  error,  never,  perhaps,  suspecting  that  we  represent 
religious  truth,  virtue,  self-sacrifice,  and  the  Son  of  God  made  man 
for  our  salvation. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  evangelize  and  convert 
not  merely  a  few  individuals  and  families,  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  if  we  want  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  great  movement 
of  ideas  and  progress  of  civilization,  it  is  necessary  to  attract  to  us 
the  youth  of  the  rationalistic  schools,  to  make  ourselves  known 
and  esteemed  by  them,  to  instruct  them  in  our  doctrines,  to  convert 
and  prepare  them  to  become  themselves  apostles  and  propagators 
of  our  ideas  and  our  faith.  Nor  is  this  noble  ideal  beyond  our 
reach,  if  we  were  enabled  to  carry  out  certain  plans  which  I  shall 
here  indicate  as  they  appear  to  me. 

First  Plan:  Develop  the  Work  of  Catholic  "  Geshikuyas." 

Here  is  a  young  man  between  16  and  19  years  of  age.  He 
has  left  his  native  village  and  come  to  the  capital  with  the  inten- 
tion of  completing  his  studies.  Let  us  call  him  "  Yamatobana," 
a  name  that  stands  for  good,  signifying  "  flower  of  Japan,"  and 
suppose  that  he  is  endowed  with  a  clean,  active  intelligence,  a 
subtle  and  delicate  spirit,  inquisitive  and  discerning.     Such  a  youth 
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would  probably  be  endued  with  a  great  ardor  for  work  and  a 
firm  determination  to  become  some  day  a  useful  and  noble 
citizen. 

The  schools  of  Tokyo  are  all  day-schools,  which  the  students 
attend  during  class  hours.  It  is  necessary  for  Yamatobana  to  first 
find  lodgings  in  town,  for  he  has  no  relatives  or  friends  in  the 
great  metropolis.  There  are  many  lodging  houses  from  which 
he  may  choose.  Tokyo,  in  fact,  is  full  of  these  private  and  pecu- 
liar hotels  called  "  Geshikuyas,"  mainly  intended  for  students, 
where,  in  exchange  for  nine  or  ten  yen  [about  five  dollars,  or 
twenty  shillings]  they  receive  monthly  board  and  lodging.  The 
youth  selects  a  Geshikuya  near  his  school,  is  registered  and 
installed  with  his  modest  baggage.  It  is  here  he  will  prepare  his 
studies,  entirely  left  to  himself,  absolute  master  of  his  time  and 
actions.  No  rules,  no  discipline,  no  superintendence ;  he  may  go 
out  and  return  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  he  is  at  liberty 
to  go  where  he  will  and  do  what  he  likes.  Nobody  takes  any 
interest  or  concern  in  his  private  conduct  or  work;  the  moral 
formation  of  his  character  and  conscience  is  left  to  himself.  The 
proprietor  of  his  lodgings  exacts  the  observance  of  two  rules: 
the  monthly  payment  of  the  board  bill,  and  respect  for  the  prop- 
erty of  others  who  dwell  in  the  same  house.  The  rest  concerns 
the  landlord  in  no  way,  so  long  as  there  is  no  profit  of  money  in 
it.  What  resources  has  the  young  student,  if  solitude  should 
weigh  heavily  on  him,  or  if  he  be  inclined  to  idleness  and  indo- 
lence ?  Who  will  save  him  if  among  his  comrades  of  the  Geshikuya 
there  be  those  whose  pernicious  influence  lures  him  on  to  vice  ? 

Yamatobana  is,  however,  one  of  those  who  wish  to  work  and 
conduct  themselves  properly.  Hence  it  is  not  long  before  he 
begins  to  feel  very  ill  at  ease  in  this  noisy  house,  where  shocking 
language  offends  his  ears  and  scandalous  scenes  dishearten  him. 
Fortunately,  he  may  hear  from  one  of  his  school  companions  that 
in  the  Myogadani  district  there  is  a  Geshikuya  of  a  peculiar 
character.  He  learns  that  it  has  been  founded  and  is  directed  by 
a  European  minister  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  in  this 
establishment  students  are  aided  in  obtaining  a  superior  educa- 
tion. He  immediately  goes  to  the  place  mentioned  to  inquire  for 
himself. 
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He  finds  a  house  of  Japanese  construction,  one  story  high, 
some  80  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
about  150  boarders.  By  its  side  and  communicating  with  it  by 
means  of  verandas  stands  another  house  built  in  European  style, 
in  which  Father  Claudius  Ferrand,  director  of  the  Geshikuya,  and 
his  assistant.  Father  Leon  Balet,  live.  A  pretty  chapel,  built  of 
wood  and  painted,  stands  in  an  angle  between  the  two  buildings, 
whilst  opposite  to  it  he  notices  a  large  wooden  structure,  which 
answers  the  twofold  purpose  of  amusement  hall  and  debating  room 
for  the  students.  The  name  of  the  establishment  is  Nazareth. 
It  is  the  first  and  only  Catholic  Geshikuya  founded  in  the  capital 
of  Japan. 

Yamatobana  is  pleased  with  his  investigations  and  decides  to 
apply  for  admission.  His  application  is  accepted.  One  of  the 
striking  features  about  this  community  is  the  family  spirit  which 
prevails  among  these  young  men  who  live  together  like  brothers, 
and  combine  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  their  superiors 
in  cordial  frankness  with  juveline  gaiety.  Here  there  are,  so  far 
as  he  can  note,  no  jealousies,  no  quarrels,  no  malice,  no  improper 
conversation,  in  short,  no  unworthy  conduct.  The  two  European 
elders  who  preside  over  the  establishment  are  addressed  by  the 
agreeable  title  of  Father,  and  our  young  student  soon  learns  that 
they  love  their  pupils  like  fathers  and  in  turn  are  loved  by  them. 
It  is  a  strange  sight  to  the  new-comer.  He  has  never  seen  a 
Catholic  priest  closely.  He  never  would  have  believed  that  any- 
one, especially  a  priest,  could  wield  so  much  authority,  master 
such  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  or  exhibit  such  a  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  virtue.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  good  impressions 
which  from  the  first  day  he  receives  are  indelibly  stamped  upon 
his  memory  to  return  during  struggles  later  on.  He  finds  that 
Nazareth  has  rules  and  discipline,  but  he  does  not  find  them  hard 
to  observe.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  students  are  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  an  electric  bell.  They  promptly  get  up  to  make 
their  morning  toilet,  ending  with  an  ablution  at  the  well  in  the 
yard.  After  this  they  go  to  the  chapel  to  recite  in  common  the 
prayers,  which  are  recited  by  one  of  the  Catholic  students  in  turn. 
Yamatobana  knows  nothing  as  yet  about  the  Catholic  religion. 
He  does  not  know  Him  to  whom  these  fervent  supplications,  the 
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beauty  of  which  is  well  expressed  in  the  melodious  Japanese 
language,  are  addressed ;  but  he  is  gradually  carried  away  by  the 
movement  and  touched  by  an  indefinable  mystery  which  surrounds 
him,  until  spontaneously  he  imitates  his  companions,  kneels  down 
and  prays.  This  duty  over,  the  students  go  to  the  dining  hall  for 
their  breakfast,  which  in  Japan  is  the  principal  meal  of  the  day. 
Ric6  boiled  in  water,  soup,  some  spicy  relish,  vegetables  and  roots, 
fish,  raw,  dried,  or  salted ;  and  finally  hash  of  beef  prepared  with- 
out any  fat, — such  are  the  principal  dishes  of  a  Japanese  break- 
fast, eaten  with  the  aid  of  two  small  sticks  instead  of  a  fork.  The 
meals  always  begin  and  end  with  a  short  prayer.  After  this  the 
students  go  to  their  school,  carrying  with  them  their  books  and  a 
large  loaf  of  bread,  which,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ground  sugar, 
serves  for  the  midday  meal.  The  schools  are  located  at  various 
distances,  some  as  far  as  an  hour  and  a  half  away  from  the  Geshi- 
kuya,  but  the  Japanese  student  is  not  deterred  by  fatigue,  espe- 
cially when  the  object  in  view  is  the  acquisition  of  science  and  the 
conquest  of  glory. 

Each  day  on  returning  from  school,  Yamatobana  notices  that 
the  students  before  seeing  the  director  go  to  the  chapel  to  say  a 
short  prayer.  He  follows  their  example  without  understanding 
the  object  of  this  act  or  the  motive  prompting  it ;  but  the  desire 
to  understand  this  act  and  its  motive  becomes  more  insistent  as 
the  days  advance. 

After  the  visit  to  the  chapel,  the  students  on  returning  from 
school  rush  for  rackets  and  balls  and  start  a  game  of  tennis,  the 
most  popular  among  their  customary  sports.  Some  prefer  perhaps 
a  light  bout  in  fencing  or  a  game  of  billiards.  Recess  ceases  at 
half  past  four,  when  all  retire  to  their  studies.  During  the  study 
hour  complete  silence  reigns  in  the  halls  of  Nazareth,  excepting 
the  occasional  sound  of  the  shding  of  a  paper  partition  in  its 
grooves.  Our  new  student  greatly  enjoys  this  calm  which  allows 
him  to  work  in  peace  without  fear  of  being  annoyed  and  dis- 
turbed as  he  so  frequently  has  been  at  his  first  Geshikuya,  either  by 
troublesome  visits  from  companions  or  by  the  deafening  noise  of 
boisterous  idlers  in  the  neighborhood.  This,  too,  is  the  hour 
when  catechumens  receive  instruction  preparatory  to  Baptism,  and 
the  recent  converts  prepare  for  their  first  Confession  or  Com- 
munion. 
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The  supper  hour  is  six  o'clock.  Then  follows  an  hour's 
recreation,  during  which  the  students  romp  and  sing,  as  loudly  as 
they  can,  patriotic  and  national  songs,  interspersed  with  French 
and  English  pieces  in  slightly  varied  keys.  There  is  a  special 
course  in  foreign  languages  in  the  second  study-hour  after  recess. 
Night  prayers  are  said  at  half-past  eight,  and  these  are  concluded 
by  the  reading  of  about  fifteen  verses  of  the  Gospel.  The  Sacred 
Word  thus  repeatedly  sounded  in  the  ears  of  these  young  men 
causes  them  gradually  to  receive  the  seeds  of  faith  and  a  Christian 
spirit.  The  prayers  finished,  the  boys  retire  to  their  rooms ;  they 
are  free,  however,  either  immediately  to  go  to  bed  or  to  work  till 
ten  o'clock,  before  the  Hghts  are  turned  off. 

Every  Saturday  night  a  religious  conference  is  held  for  the 
students  of  Nazareth.  At  this  exercise  the  great  and  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  philosophy  and  theology  are  explained  in 
clear,  methodical  order,  so  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  covered,  pointing  out  their  course,  development,  and  the 
proofs  which  sustain  them.  As  a  result  of  these  discourses  our 
young  men  gradually  comprehend  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
truths  of  faith,  their  proud  and  independent  spirit  softens  little  by 
little  under  the  repeated  calls  of  grace,  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
work  of  conversion  takes  place.  The  conferences  invariably  con- 
clude with  the  recitation  of  the  beads. 

On  ordinary  Sundays  the  students  assist  at  Mass  in  the  chapel 
of  Nazareth ;  a  sermon  is  preached,  usually  a  piaraphrase  of  a  text 
or  parable  from  the  Gospel,  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of 
Christian  conduct.  At  night  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  given,  ending  with  a  psalm  in  the  Japanese  vernacular. 
On  great  festivals  the  entire  community  attends  the  solemn  rites 
at  the  parish  church. 

Under  such  a  regime  Yamatobana  soon  begins  to  feel  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  constant  recital 
of  morning  and  night  prayers,  the  conferences  of  Saturday,  the 
Sunday  sermon,  attendance  at  Mass,  witnessing  the  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  worship,  the  Christian  atmosphere  of 
the  house,  the  good  example  set  by  his  companions,  the  confer- 
ences of  the  devoted  Fathers, — all  these  acting  in  harmony  with 
the  silent  workings  of  the  divine  grace  soon  force  their  salutary 
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way  into  the  soul  of  our  young  pagan  student.  After  a  time  he 
becomes  a  catechumen  or  postulant  for  baptism,  and  when  he  has 
received  this  the  Church  counts  one  more  child,  and  heaven 
another  heir.  The  day  will  come  when  he  will  leave  Nazareth  to 
take  his  place  among  those  who  direct  the  thoughts  and  inspire 
the  actions  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He  is  instructed  in  his  faith 
and  has  cultivated  the  habit  of  practising  his  religion.  Henceforth 
begins  his  role  of  apostle,  demonstrating  by  the  purity  of  his  per- 
sonal conduct,  by  eloquence  of  tongue  and  pen,  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  has  gained  by  con- 
viction and  drawn  from  intimate  contact  and  study  of  the  Catholic 
missionary. 

Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  our  Catholic  Geshikuya  by  the  results  which  have  been 
actually  accomplished  in  the  example  set  before  them  in  Yama- 
tobana.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  great  Empire. 
It  counts  but  two  and  a  half  years  of  existence,  and  already  fifty- 
eight  "  Yamatobanas,"  young  men  belonging  to  the  higher  class, 
intelligent  and  influential,  have  received  religious  instruction, 
together  with  the  grace  of  conversion  and  baptism.  And  we  are 
convinced  from  experience,  observation,  and  actual  results,  that 
the  first  practical  and  infallible  means  of  attracting  to  us  the  youth 
of  the  schools,  the  future  leaders  of  Japanese  society,  and  of 
instructing  and  converting  them,  is  to  enlarge  and  develop  this 
work  by  increasing  the  number  of  CathoHc  seminaries  or  Geshi- 
kuyas  for  young  students. 

In  this  immense  city  of  Tokyo  where  over  50,000  students  are 
drinking  daily  from  the  poisonous  fountains  of  atheistic  instruc- 
tion, how  small  and  insignificant  is  one  Catholic  establishment  of 
this  kind !  Suppose  we  had  five  such  institutions  placed  in 
the  five  great  school  districts  of  the  capital,  each  containing 
some  fifty  pupils,  governed  from  a  common  centre,  having  fre- 
quent intercourse,  and  forming  a  Catholic  club  on  a  large  scale 
among  the  scholars,  we  might  then  duly  realize  the  great  influ- 
ence which  the  Church  would  acquire,  the  number  of  souls  that 
would  be  saved,  the  large  band  of  apostles  who  would  be  active 
for  Christ  throughout  Japanese  society.  Is  it  not  a  splendid  con- 
quest, a  lofty  ideal  ?     Is  there  not  something  here  to  tempt  the 
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generosity  of  Christian  Catholic  souls,  desirous  of  beholding  the 
Kingdom  of  God  spread  over  the  earth  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
increase  the  number  of  her  children  ? 

Yet  this  glorious  mission  is  within  comparatively  easy  reach. 
It  is  quite  feasible,  but  it  requires  material  aid.  Someone  may 
here  ask  what  sum  of  money  is  necessary  for  the  founding  of  a 
Catholic  Geshikuya  similar  to  that  of  Nazareth.  I  would  answer 
that  such  an  establishment  requires  two  things,  the  construction 
of  a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  fifty  students  and  a 
plot  of  ground  sufficient  for  several  tennis  courts.  Once  founded 
it  would  not,  like  other  charitable  works,  require  a  continuance  of 
donations,  since  it  is  in  its  management  self-supporting  because 
the  students  pay  their  board.  To  acquire  sufficient  property  cen- 
trally located  in  Tokyo,  we  would  need  the  minimum  sum  of  8,000 
yen  (^4,000).  For  the  construction  of  the  building  5,000  y^xs. 
(;^2,50o)  additional  would  be  necessary,  making  1 3,000  yen  (^6,500) 
for  the  establishment  of  one  Catholic  Geshikuya. 

Our  account  would,  however,  be  incomplete  if  we  were  to 
leave  out  of  sight  another  feature  in  the  difficulties  that  now  hinder 
the  conversion  of  Japan  to  the  Catholic  faith.  With  a  view  of 
making  these  difficulties  clear  we  would  mention  a  second  means 
equally  necessary  in  the  scheme  of  evangelizing  this  pagan  land. 
This  means  is  the  organizing  of 

Native  Auxiliaries. 

Speaking  of  the  students  who  have  become  efficient  aids  in 
propagating  the  Catholic  faith  in  Japan  we  should  mention  the 
person  of  a  lay  apostle,  Paul  Dendoshi,  well  known  to  the  people 
here.  He  is  the  finished  type  of  a  militant  Christian  and  a  valua- 
ble help  to  the  priest.  He  has  completed  his  studies  with  bril- 
liant success.  To  secular  knowledge,  acquired  at  school,  he  joins 
a  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  religion.  His 
exposition  of  her  doctrines  and  discussion  of  their  proofs  are  those 
of  a  thoroughly  accomplished  catechist.  He  is  an  orator  of 
recognized  eminence,  charming  his  audience  with  the  wealth  of 
his  illustration  and  the  force  of  his  expressions ;  he  is  at  once  a 
brilliant  orator  and  a  witty  and  telling  raconteur.  Equally  tal- 
ented as  a  writer,  his  sketches  and  articles  are  read  with  ^s  much 
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enjoyment  by  the  learned  as  by  the  lower  classes.  God  alone 
knows  the  good  done  through  his  zeal,  conferences,  and  writings. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  but  one  solitary  Paul  Dendoshi  in  this  great 
capital.  How  many  times  I  have  heard  our  missionaries  lament 
this  dearth  of  native  auxiliaries.  Often  I  have  heard  them  say  : 
"Ah !  if  we  could  start  in  Tokyo  a  small  community  of  lay  apos- 
tles, instructed  and  zealous,  always  ready  at  the  call  of  the  priest, 
working  under  the  guidance  of  missionaries,  both  by  writing  and 
by  preaching  for  the  evangelization  of  the  State,  how  fruitful 
our  apostleship  would  be,  how  rapid  our  progress  !  " 

A  community  of  this  kind  would  be  easy  to  establish.  We 
are  not  lacking  in  suitable  subjects.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  among  our  young  Christian  men  those  who  are  possessed 
of  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  Paul  Dendoshi.  But  as  it  is  a  work  that 
requires  all  their  time  and  energies,  they  must  have  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence.  To  ask  an  intelligent  and  instructed 
Japanese,  who  has  finished  his  studies  and  won  his  diplomas,  is 
capable  of  writing  and  speaking  well  in  public,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  has  a  family  to  support,  that  he  should  devote  his  whole 
time  and  energies  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  country,  pre- 
supposes that  we  can  offer  him  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his 
services,  which  will  guarantee  him  freedom  from  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  Where  is  the  fortunate  mis- 
sionary, who,  out  of  his  own  resources,  can  make  such  an  offer  ? 
Only  one  has  been  able  to  do  it,  and  to  him  our  Paul  Dendoshi 
belongs.  The  minimum  sum  of  remuneration  for  such  aid  is  20 
yen  or  about  ;^  10.00  per  month.  The  lack  of  the  requisite 
resources  is  the  main  reason  why  we  have  only  one  Paul  Den- 
doshi; why  we  are  deprived  of  these  indispensable  auxiliaries, 
without  whom  the  work  of  the  missionary  will  always  remain 
incomplete  and  hardly  be  very  fruitful.  We  trust  that  Providence 
will  send  us  a  few  purses  of  this  kind,  and  the  small  community 
of  auxiliaries  will  soon  come  into  existence  and  bear  fruit.  This 
most  efTective  means  of  religious  propaganda  has  not  been  over- 
looked or  neglected  by  Protestant  missionaries,  who  are  sustained 
by  the  wealth  of  millions  of  dollars.  They  employ  a  large  army 
of  orators  and  talented  writers.  With  such  men  how  quickly 
they  could  have  turned  Japan  into  a  Christian  country  did  they 
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but  possess   these   three  treasures,  which  they  do  not  possess : 
truth,  unity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  blessing  of  God  ! 

There  is  still  a  third  means  most  potent  among  men  as  in- 
telligent as  the  Japanese,  which  would  make  for  the  success  of 
religious  truth.     That  means  is 

Catholic  Literature  for  Young  Men. 

If  the  power  of  the  press  is  recognized  anywhere  in  the  world, 
it  is  in  Japan.  Protestant  missionaries  have  perfectly  understood 
this,  and  accordingly  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
these  most  powerful  levers  for  uplifting  the  nation  of  the  "  Rising 
Sun."  The  growth  and  influence  of  the  press  has,  within  a  decade 
of  years,  been  extraordinary.  Journals,  periodicals,  reviews,  news- 
papers, books,  carry  even  to  the  most  distant  and  thinly  settled 
towns  the  opinions  of  the  day,  the  theories  in  vogue,  the  ideas 
and  behests  of  the  government.  Through  the  propaganda  made 
by  the  Protestant  press  in  this  country  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
to-day  there  are  few  who  do  not  boast  of  some  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  His  teaching.  Would  that  it  had  been  the  true  Christ 
and  His  true  doctrines  that  these  men  had  preached.  Nor  could 
it  be  said  that  Catholic  missionaries  have  been  altogether  idle. 
They  have  taken  a  hand  in  utilizing  the  press  according  to  their 
strength.  There  are  Catholic  writers  and  publishers  of  pamphlets 
and  books.  Some  of  these  have  had  considerable  success. 
Moreover,  we  possess  a  number  of  respectable  periodicals.  One 
European  priest  has  founded  and  directs  zealously  and  learnedly 
a  Catholic  magazine,  entided  Koe^  or  "  The  Voice."  A  native 
priest  is  editing  another,  called  "  The  Popular  Religious  Review.'' 
They  are  sowing  the  good  seed  of  truth  in  Japan.  Unfortunately, 
they  do  not  reach  the  youths  of  the  schools,  for  they  are  not 
written  especially  for  them,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Japanese 
students'  life  that  they  read  only  books  or  magazines  expressly 
written  for  them.  To  these  two  magazines  I  would,  therefore, 
suggest  the  addition  of  a  third  one  edited  especially  for  the  youth 
of  Japan.  We  would  try  to  make  it  interesting  and  attractive  for 
them  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  some  day  become 
popular,  enabling  us  to  reach  many  whom  our  voice  and  ministry 
at  present  can  not  directly  address.     Such  a  periodical  for  the 
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young  men  of  Japan  will  be  founded  the  day  Providence  supplies 
us  with  the  funds  necessary  ;  for  there  is  but  one  question  before 
us, — capital,  that  proverbial  source  of  immense  good  as  well  as 
of  evil,  money.  Our  absolute  poverty,  next  to  misery,  stands 
before  us  like  a  stumbling-block  against  which  our  zeal  breaks, 
our  efforts  are  paralyzed  and  die  without  result.  Even  for  doing 
good,  even  for  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  for 
saving  souls,  money  is  necessary,  and  we  have  none. 

Claudius  Ferrand. 
Missionary  in   Tokyo,  Japan. 

[The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  which  supports  the  Catholic 
Missions  in  Japan,  is  an  international  association  for  the  assistance  by  prayers  and 
alms  of  the  missionaries  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  heathen  and  non-Catholic 
countries.  Address:  Rev.  J.  FRfeRi,  General  Director,  627  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.] 


THE  BANQUET-THEORY :  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MASS. 

III. 

(Conclusion.) 

THE  first  article  on  the  banquet- theory  concludes  thus  :  "  How- 
ever we  may  choose  ultimately  to  explain  the  supreme  Sa- 
crifice of  Calvary  and  the  Mass,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  latest  view,  that  the  essential  action  of  sacrifice  consists  in  the 
solemn  meal  in  common,  and  that  its  primary  purpose  is. to  bring 
God  and  men  into  intimate  communion ;  as  the  High  Priest  of  the 
Christian  Sacrifice  said  in  instituting  it : — *  That  they  all  may  be 
one ;  as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee ;  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  Us.' "  ^  Hence  the  general  theory  is  thus  applied  to 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass :  "  The  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law 
was  consummated  in  the  Last  Supper,  with  which  the  death  of 
the  Messias  was  incorporated.  That  Sacrifice  is  made  permanent, 
universal,  eternal,  by  the  fact  that  the  victim  in  the  state  of  food 

^  John  17  :  21.  This  passage  of  St.  John  has  no  reference  to  the  institution 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  That  had  taken  place  earlier  in  the  evening ;  and  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  had  already  left  the  supper-room.  (See  14  :  31.)  The  words 
form  part  of  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  His  Church.  **  I  pray  .  .  .  that  they  all 
may  be  one,"  etc. 
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being  placed  on  the  Altar  of  the  Church,  for  ever  remains  there, 
never  ceasing  from  this  world  for  a  single  moment,  and  always  in 
process  of  distribution,  binding  the  community  into  one  with  the 
Divinity.  This  prolongation  of  the  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice 
is  the  Mass.  Each  Mass  is  a  different  liturgical  ceremony,  which 
has  its  beginning  and  its  end ;  but  through  them  all  there  runs 
the  same  continuous  action  of  the  High  Priest  abiding  in  the 
Church  forever,  and  always  engaged  in  dispensing  the  sacrificial 
food.  Although  there  is  no  historical  proof,  there  are  liturgical 
and  other  reasons  for  thinking  it  probable  that  the  physical  con- 
tinuity of  the  sacred  banquet  by  means  of  reservation  of  the 
species  began  from  the  moment  of  the  Last  Supper."  ^  "  The 
Victim  whose  immolation  took  place  on  Calvary  and  was  over 
within  a  few  hours,  was  distributed  as  food  in  the  sacred  meal  of 
the  Cenaculum,  and  that  same  distribution  is  continued  perma- 
nently in  the  Mass."  ^ 

The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  then,  according  to  the  banquet- 
theory,  consists  essentially  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Euchar- 
ist. One  Mass  is  not  a  distinct  sacrifice  from  another;  but  the 
one  numerical  sacrifice  which  began  at  the  Last  Supper  is  con- 
tinued and  prolonged  by  means  of  the  uninterrupted  reservation 
and  distribution  of  the  sacred  species,  and  will  not  cease  till  the 
end  of  time.  The  end  of  the  Sacrifice  is  the  union  of  the  recipients 
with  God  in  the  bond  of  charity. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  first  canon  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  defines :  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  in  missa  non  offerri  Deo  verum  et 
proprium  sacrificium ;  aut  quod  offerri,  non  sit  aliud  quam  nobis 
Christum  ad  manducandum  dari,  a.  s."  This  canon  contains  two 
distinct  definitions  which  are  equally  of  Catholic  faith:  (i)  that 
in  the  Mass  a  true  and  real  sacrifice  is  offered  to  God ;  (2)  that 
the  essence  of  this  sacrifice  does  not  consist  in  the  distribution  of 

2  See  Review,  September,  p.  271. 

^  P.  270.  On  p.  272  the  "  blood-rite  "  is  introduced  among  the  essentials  of 
the  Mass.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  intention  of  making  it  an  additional  ele- 
ment distinct  from  Holy  Communion.  It  is  the  drinking  of  the  Blood  as  distinguished 
from  the  eating  of  the  Flesh,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  distribution.  *•  Blood- 
brotherhood  is  established  with  each  one  individually  in  Holy  Communion"  (p^ 
271)  ;  and  't  the  blood-ceremony  indicating  a  more  intimate  fellowship  than  the  eating 
from  the  same  dish  "  (p.  268). 
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the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  as  food.  The  wording  of  the 
canon  is  clear  enough  in  itself;  but  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to 
glance  at  its  history.  Cardinal  Pallavicini*  tells  us  that  thirteen 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  were  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  conciliar  theologians.  The  first  was : 
"  Whether  the  Mass  is  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Cross,  and  not  a  true  sacrifice."  The  twelfth  was  :  "  Whether 
Christ's  Sacrifice  of  Himself  for  us  is  the  same  as  His  giving 
Himself  to  us  for  food."  The  answers  to  these  thirteen  questions 
or  articles  were  combined  and  divided  in  various  ways  according 
to  their  natural  and  logical  connexion,  and  embodied  in  the  nine 
canons  as  published  by  the  Council,  the  first  and  twelfth  being 
united  in  the  first  canon.  Both  the  second  part  of  the  first  canon 
and  the  twelfth  article  on  which  it  is  based  evidently  suppose  that 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass,  as  defined  in  the  first  part  of 
the  first  canon,  is  admitted  at  least  nominally.  The  Council  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  define  the  reality  of  the 
sacrifice.  For  the  Lutherans,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
heresy,  while  rejecting  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  admitted  the 
real,  objective  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  It 
would  therefore  be  easy  to  evade  the  effect  of  the  definition  that 
the  Mass  was  a  true  sacrifice,  by  making  a  nominal  admission  of 
the  sacrifice,  but  explaining  it  away  in  the  sense  that  it  consisted 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  this  reason  the  Council  closed  this 
way  of  escape  by  defining  that  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  contrary  to  faith.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
how  the  banquet-theory  explains  the  Mass.  It  admits  that  the 
Mass  is  a  sacrifice,  but  reduces  it  to  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  food.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the 
Lutherans.  The  banquet-theory  therefore  explicitly  contradicts 
the  teaching  of  Trent  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  canon. 

The  banquet-theory  also  ignores  and  destroys  the  distinction 
which  the  Church  has  always  made  between  the  Sacrament  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  As  a  Sacrament  it  is  an  out- 
ward sign  and  means  of  inward  grace,  the  supernatural  food  of 
the  soul ;  as  a  sacrifice  it  is  the  outward  sign  of  inward  adoration, 
the  Christian  oblation  to  God.     But  the  banquet-theory  sees  the 

^  Istoria  del  Concilio  di   TrentCy  Vol.  IV,  pp.  231 — 232.     Faenza,  1795. 
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Holy  Eucharist  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  Holy  Communion, 
i.  e.y  in  its  aspect  as  a  Sacrament.  It  necessarily  follows  that  this 
theory  errs  in  assigning  the  end  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
attributing  to  the  Sacrifice  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  Sacrament. 
We  have  not  to  trust  to  speculation  or  general  principles  to 
ascertain  the  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
voice  of  authority  is  quite  clear  and  explicit  on  the  point.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  22,  c.  i)  says  that  Christ  instituted  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass :  first,  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross  ;  secondly,  to  be  the  means  whereby  the  fruits  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  might  be  applied  to  our  souls  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
The  banquet-theory,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  that  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  was  meant  to  be  "  a  bond  of  union  .  .  .  binding 
the  community  into  one  with  the  Divinity."  But  the  Council  of 
Trent  teaches  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a 
Sacrament  (Sess.  13,  cap.  2,  and  8).  The  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  is  equally  explicit  in  the  part  (De  Sacram.  Euch.,  n.  3, 
and  n.  43) ;  while  in  n.  64,  it  compares  the  two  purposes  of  the 
institution,  and  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Sacrifice  and 
the  Sacrament :  "  In  primis  autem  docebunt  [Parochi]  Eucharist- 
iam  duabus  de  causis  a  Christo  Dno  institutam  esse ;  altera  est  ut 
celeste  animae  Jiostrae  alimentum  esset  [this  is  the  Holy  Eucharist 
as  a  Sacrament]  .  .  .  altera  ut  Ecclesia  perpetuum  sacrificium 
haberet  quo  peccata  nostra  expiarentur.  .  .  .  Hujusrei  figuram 
et  similitudinem  in  Agno  Paschali  licet  animadvertere,  qui  ut 
sacrificium  et  sacramentum  a  filiis  Israel  ofTerri  et  comedi  con- 
sueverat,"  i.  e.,  of  course,  ut  sacrificium  offerri^  ut  sacramentum 
comedi.  This  corroborates  what  I  have  said  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  "  Differunt  autem  plurimum  inter 
se  hae  duae  rationes  :  sacramentum  enim  consecratione  perficitur, 
omnis  vero  sacrificii  vis  in  eo  est  ut  offeratUK  Quare  sacra 
Eucharistia  dum  inpyxide  continetur  [reservation],  vel  ad  aegrotum 
defertur  [distribution]  sacramenti^  non  sacrificii  rationem  habet ; 
deinde  ut  sacramentum  est,  iis  qui  divinam  Hostiam  sumunt  [the 
Banquet]  meriti  causam  affert,"  etc. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  argument,  therefore,  is  that 
according  to  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  its 
distribution  and  consumption  as  the  food  of  the  soul  is  a  Sacra- 
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ment,  not  a  Sacrifice ;  and  that  in  the  banquet-theory  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  oblation  to  God,  under  which  aspect  alone  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  will  have  none  of  the  banquet- theory.  Its  sacrifice  is  no 
sacrifice  in  the  Church's  sense,  but  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
Lord's  Supper  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  banquet-theory  dissents,  in  effect,  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  on  another  point,  viz.,  the  essential  relation 
between  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  as  taught  in  Sess.  23,  c.  i.  This 
doctrine  is  founded  on  the  already  quoted  words  of  St.  Paul 
(Heb.  5  :  i  and  8 :  3).  Priesthood  and  sacrifice  are  correlative. 
No  priest,  no  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  is  the  exclusively  sacerdotal 
action.  No  other  can  share  this  office  with  the  priest,  or  act  as 
his  substitute.  And  no  one  will  dispute  that  it  has  always  been 
understood  in  the  Church  that  none  but  an  ordained  priest  can 
offer  the  Christian  sacrifice.^ 

But  supposing  that  the  essence  of  our  sacrifice  consists  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  whose  is  the  sacrifice,  the 
priest's  who  distributes,  or  the  communicants'  who  receive  ?  One 
would  naturally  imagine  that  if  "  the  essential  action  of  the  sacrifice 
consists  in  the  solemn  meal  in  common,"  the  sacrifice  is  theirs  who 
partake,  rather  than  his  whose  role  is  really  nothing  higher  than 
that  of  the  server  at  table  who  places  the  viands  before  the  guests. 
But  the  banquet-theory  does  not  assert  this.  Then  let  us  grant 
that  it  is  the  priest  who  sacrifices.  But  the  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  not  necessarily  and  essentially  a  sacerdotal 
action.  The  deacon,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  the  extraordinary 
minister  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  so  that  he  may  lawfully  act  as 
the  substitute  of  the  priest,  in  case  of  necessity  or  by  episcopal 
commission.  Consequently  the  diaconate  would  confer  the  power 
of  sacrificing, — a  proposition  which  no  Catholic  can  admit.  The 
dilemma  then  stands  thus :  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  consists 
either  in  the  active  distribution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  the 
minister,  or  in  its  reception  and  consumption  by  the  communicants. 
But  neither  is  exclusively  and  essentially  sacerdotal.  Therefore 
it  is  not  sacrificial. 

5  Hence  in  the  rite  for  the  ordination  of  a  priest  the  bishop  says :  *'  Accipe 
potestatem  oflferendi  sacrificium  Deo." 
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Again,  if  the  continuous  "  dispensation  of  the  sacrificial  food," 
"  the  prolongation  of  the  sacred  banquet,"  is  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,  as  it  exists  in  the  Church,  the  administration 
of  Holy  Communion  outside  Mass  possesses  the  nature  and 
essence  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  as  completely  as  the  Mass  itself. 
And  if  this  is  so,  why  may  I  not  accept  an  honorarium  for  my 
administration  of  Holy  Communion  ?  Why  may  I  not  offer  it  for 
a  departed  soul  ?  This  is  of  course  a  series  of  absurdities ;  but  it 
shows  whither  the  banquet-theory  would  lead  us.^ 

But  a  more  serious  question  arises.  Can  I  offer  even  my  Mass 
for  the  faithful  departed  ?  How  can  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  be  ex  opere  operaio  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  ?  For  if  the  sacrifice  is  essentially  a  common 
meal  in  which  the  guests  partake  of  spiritual  food  and  the  object 
of  which  is  "  to  assert  a  bond  of  union  between  the  partakers  and 
the  Deity,"  the  direct  ex  opere  operate  effect  of  the  sacrifice  can- 
not extend  beyond  the  recipients  themselves.  Propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  others,  whether  living  or  dead,  cannot  enter  within  the 
range  of  the  direct  efficacy  of  the  sacrificial  banquet.  It  is  recog- 
nized indeed  that  the  sacred  moments  when  the  Divine  Guest  is 
present  with  us  are  most  precious  for  the  obtaining  of  graces  and 
favors  for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  but  this  is  dependent  on  the 
personal  dispositions,  merits,  and  sanctity  of  the  petitioner  (i.  e.,  ex 
opere  operantis);  it  is  not  the  ex  opere  operato  effect  of  Holy  Com- 
munion.    Yet  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  third  canon  above 

^  It  may  be  objected  against  this  argument  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  Com- 
munion outside  the  Mass  because  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  administered  under  only  one 
kind.  But  if  the  common  meal,  distribution,  is  the  essence  of  sacrifice,  either  Com- 
munion under  the  species  of  bread  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  sacrifice,  or  there  is 
no  sacrifice  at  all  in  the  Latin  Church,  which  has  withdrawn  the  Precious  Blood  from 
the  common  Eucharistic  table.  The  banquet-theory  cannot  rely  on  communion  under 
both  kinds,  as  long  as  one  of  its  essential  features  is  the  physical  continuity  of  reser- 
vation and  distribution,  which,  if  at  all,  can  be  realized  only  under  the  species  of 
bread.  But  the  argument  is  equally  efficacious  if  stated  in  the  following  form : 
the  Church  has  power  to  permit  Holy  Communion  to  be  administered  under  both 
kinds,  outside  Mass.  Then,  beyond  all  question,  the  requirements  of  the  banquet- 
theory  are  fulfilled.  But  the  Church  could  never  recognize  such  administration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  as  the  Christian  Sacrifice.  Nor  can  the  Church  unmake  or 
mutilate  the  Sacrifice  which,  in  the  hypothesis,  would  certainly  be  the  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Precious  Blood  from  the  laity. 
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quoted,  teaches :  "  Si  quis  dixerit  missae  sacrificium  tantum  esse 
laudis,  etc.  .  .  .  non  autem  propitiatorium ;  vel  soli  prodest 
sumenti ;  neque  pro  vivis  et  defunctis,  pro  peccatis,  etc.,  offerri 
debere,  anathema  sit."  For  propitiation  ex  opere  operato  is  the 
effect  of  the  oblation  to  God,  not  of  the  Eucharistic  banquet. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  3  p.,  q.  79,  a.  5  :  "  Hoc  sacra- 
mentum  simul  est  sacrificium  et  sacramentum :  sed  rationem  sacri- 
ficii  habet  in  quantum  offertur :  rationem  autem  sacramenti  in 
quantum  sumitur.  Et  ideo  effectum  sacramenti  habet  in  eo  qui 
sumit,  effectum  autem  sacrificii  in  eo  qui  offert,  vel  in  his  pro 
quibus  offertur.  Si  igitur  consideretur  ut  sacramentum  .  .  . 
non  est  institutum  ad  satisfaciendum,  sed  ad  spiritualiter  nutrien- 
dum  per  unionem  ad  Christum  et  ad  membra  ejus,  sicut  et  nutri- 
mentum  unitur  nutrito."  Therefore,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  spiritual  banquet,  profits  the 
recipient  only  by  virtue  of  its  institution ;  but  while  the  Angelic 
Doctor  attributes  this  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament,  the 
banquet-theory  attributes  it  to  the  Sacrifice,  and  thus  comes  into 
collision  with  Catholic  doctrine. 

Another  ecclesiastical  document  very  much  to  our  purpose  is 
the  fifth  canon  of  the  twelfth  Council  of  Toledo  (an.  681):^ 

*<  Relatum  est  nobis  quosdam  de  sacerdotibus  non  tot  vicibus  com- 
munionis  sanctae  gratiam  sumere,  quot  sacrificia  in  uno  die  videntur 
offerre  :  sed  si  in  uno  die  plurima  per  se  offerant  sacrificia,  in  omni- 
bus se  oblationibus  a  communione  suspendant,  et  in  sola  tantum  ex- 
trema  sacrificii  oblatione  communionis  sanctae  gratiam  sumant :  quasi 
non  sit  toties  illi  vero  et  singulari  sacrificio  participandum,  quoties 
corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  immolatio  facta  constiterit.  Nam 
ecce  Apostolus  dicit :  *  Nonne  qui  edunt  hostias,  participes  sunt 
altaris?'  Certum  est  quod  hi,  qui  sacrificantes  non  edunt,  rei  sunt 
Dominici  sacramenti.  .  .  .  Nam  quale  erit  illud  sacrificium  qui 
nee  ipse  sacrificans  particeps  esse  cognoscitur  ?  Ergo  modis  omnibus 
est  tenendum,  ut  quotiescumque  sacrificans  corpus  et  sanguinem  J. 
C.  D.  N.  in  altari  immolat,  toties  perceptionis  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  participem  se  praebeat." 

This  decree  recognizes  :  (i)  that  the  priests  upon  whose  con- 
duct the  Council  was  animadverting  frequently  offered  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  without  communicating ;    (2)  that  what  consti- 

^  De  Consecratione,  dist.  2,  c.  II. 
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tutes  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  is  distinct  from  and  antecedent 
to  the  communion,  which  is  the  participation  in  the  already  com- 
pleted sacrifice, — and  hence  is  the  necessary  and  obligatory  and 
connatural  complement  of  the  sacrifice  in  which  the  Victim  is 
placed  on  the  altar  under  the  species  of  food,  but  is  not  the  sacri- 
fice itself. 

We  must  not  omit  to  consult  tradition  on  this  question.  For 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  tradition  had  nothing  to 
sa}^  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  or 
that,  having  something  to  say,  its  teaching  was  without  authority, 
or  might  be  rejected  with  impunity.  This  tradition  manifests 
itself  in  three  ways :  in  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  con- 
sensus of  theologians,^  and  in  the  "  sensus  fidelium."  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  to  ascertain  what  we  can  learn  of  the  nature 
of  the  Mass  from  these  three  sources.  But  in  order  to  make  this 
investigation  with  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
various  propositions  in  which  the  theology  of  the  nature  of  the 
Mass  may  be  expressed.  We  may  ask  the  following  questions 
about  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass :  (i)  Is  the  Mass  a  true  sacrifice  ? 
If  so,  then,  (2)  what  particular  part  of  the  Mass  possesses  the 
sacrificial  nature  ?  (3)  Under  what  aspect  does  this  part  of  the 
Mass  present  the  characteristics  of  a  true  sacrifice ;  in  other 
words,  how  does  it  fulfil  the  essential  conditions  of  sacrifice  ? 

Furthermore,  the  accurate  disposition  of  these  propositions  in 
their  order  of  dependence  upon  one  another  is  of  considerable 
consequence.  Now  the  first  and  second  questions  do  not  depend 
upon  the  third,  for  they  are  concerned  with  the  existence  of 
sacrifice  {a7i  sit  and  ubisit),  while  the  third  deals  with  its  essence  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  thing  is  independent  of 
the  perception  of  its  nature.  Similarly,  the  first  question  is 
independent  of  and  prior  to  the  second.  We  may  have  certain 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  object  without  knowing  its 
precise  locality.* 

*•  The  consensus  of  theologians  has  authority  not  merely  as  the  sum  of  the  meripts 
of  the  various  writers,  considered  as  private  individual  theologians.  It  manifests, 
though  theologians  as  such  do  not  form  part  of  the  teaching  Church,  what  is  the 
infallible  teaching  of  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  her  ordinary  magisterium. 

*  The  remark  in  the  second  article  (Sept.,  p.  265) :  **  The  failure  of  theologians 
to  agree  upon  any  definite  act  of  destruction  [uhi  sit  and  quid  sit\  in  the  Mass  proves 
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There  may,  therefore,  be  a  dispute  as  to  how  the  Mass  is  a 
true  sacrifice,  while  all  are  agreed  about  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sacri- 
fice. It  is  true  that  if  we  know  with  certainty  that  the  Mass  is  a 
sacrifice,  we  are  also  equally  certain  that  it  possesses  all  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  sacrifice ;  but  until  the  Church  authoritatively 
decides  what  are  these  essentials,  theologians  are  free  within  cer- 
tain limits  ^"  to  discuss  the  nature  of  sacrifice  and  to  disagree  with 
one  another  about  it.  No  doubt,  the  answers  to  all  three  ques* 
tions  are  contained  in  divine  revelation,  at  least  formaliter  impli- 
cite ;  the  difference  lies  in  their  authoritative  proposition  by  the 
Church.  The  first  question  is  settled  by  a  solemn  definition ;  so 
that  it  is  of  divine  Catholic  faith  that  the  Mass  is  a  true  sacrifice. 
Authority  does  not  answer  the  second  question  so  clearly.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  patristic  tradition  points  to  one  particular 
part  of  the  Mass  as  containing  the  sacrificial  act,  and  that  theolo- 
gians are  practically  unanimous  in  assigning  this  as  at  least  the 
principal  act  of  the  sacrifice,  it  will  follow  that  to  reject  this  tra- 

sufficiently  that  it  is  futile  to  seek  such  a  thing  there  "  {an  sit),  confuses  these  three 
things,  an  sit,  ubi  sit,  quid  sit,  existence,  location,  essence  ;  and  besides  imports  into 
theology  a  new  principle  which  would  be  absolutely  disastrous.  If  we  apply  it  to  a 
kindred  subject,  we  shall  have  the  following  heretical  proposition  :  *'  The  failure  of 
theologians  to  agree  upon  one  definite  sacramental  matter  and  form  in  the  rite  for  the 
ordination  of  a  priest  proves  sufficiently  that  it  is  futile  to  seek  such  a  thing  there." 
The  Church  certainly  teaches  that  there  is  a  valid  sacramental  matter  and  form  in  the 
ordination  rite,  though  she  has  not  yet  sufficiently  indicated  in  what  they  precisely 
consist.  Similarly  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  where  the  act  of  destruction  is,  or 
in  what  it  consists,  in  order  to  know  that  it  exists.  In  some  future  generation  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  theological  archaeology  may  perchance  unearth  the  controversy 
between  the  destruction-theory  and  the  banquet-theory,  which  died  a  natural  death 
early  in  the  twentieth  century  ;  and  in  view  of  that  discussion,  he  may  argue :  **  The 
failure  of  theologians  to  agree  upon  any  definite  act  of  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  proves 
sufficiently  that  it  is  futile  to  seek  such  a  thing  there.''  Here  is  heresy  again  ;  yet  it 
is  a  legitimate  application  of  the  principle  implied  in  the  above  quotation,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  sacrifice  for  destruction.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  of  faith  that  there  is  an  act  of  destruction  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  My  point  is  that  the  proposition  which  asserts  the  fact  of  an  act  of 
destruction  is  independent  of  the  proposition  which  explains  the  nature  of  that  act  ; 
and  that  the  principle  that  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  or  whereabouts  of  a  thing 
proves  its  non-existence  is  false. 

10  I  say  "  within  certain  limits,"  for  Holy  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  ecclesias- 
tical documents  make  it  so  clear  that  a  sacrifice  is  essentially  an  oblation  to  God, 
that  this  point  must  be  considered  as  sufficiently  proposed  for  assent  of  faith. 
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dition  for  a  view  which  theologians  are  unanimous  in  excluding, 
is,  theologically  speaking,  a  rash  proceeding,  at  the  very  least. 
Considerations  of  space  prevent  me  from  quoting  the  Fathers  at 
length ;  but  I  subjoin  a  selection  of  references  to  passages  in  the 
Fathers,  where  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  is  either  explicitly 
stated  to  be  contained  in  the  consecration,  or  is  at  least  placed  in 
some  act  antecedent  to  the  distribution  of  Holy  Communion,  it 
being  also  implied  that  this  act  is  the  consecration. — St.  Irenaeus : 
Contra  Haereses,  1. 4,  c.  32,  n.  7  ;  St.  Cyprian  (or  Pseu do- Cyprian) : 
Serm.  de  Coena  Dni.;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem:  Catechesis  Mysta- 
gogica,  5,  n.  8;  St.  Ambrose :  In  Ps.  j8,  n.  25  ;  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa :  Orat.  I  in  Christi  Resurrectione ;  St.  John  Chrysostom : 
Horn.  I  de  Proditione  Judae,  n.  6 ;  St.  Augustine :  De  Civitate 
Dei,  1.  17,  c.  20;  St.  Gregory  the  Great:  Dialog.,  1.  4,  c.  58;  St. 
Paschasius  Radbertus  :  De  Corp,  et  Sang.  Dni.,  c.  1 8. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  the  words  in  which  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  explicitly  repudiates  the  banquet-theory,  and 
declares  that  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  Last  Supper  con- 
sisted in  oblation  and  immolation,  which  was  already  completed 
before  the  distribution : — 

**Qui  potestate  sua  cuncta  disponit  .  .  .  arcano  sacrificii  genera 
.  seipsum  pro  nobis  hostiam  offert  et  victimam  immolat,  sacer- 
dos  simul  existens  et  Agnus  Dei,  ille  qui  mundi  peccatum  tollit. 
Quando  id  praestitit  ?  Quam  corpus  suum  discipulis  congregatis  eden- 
dum  et  sanguinem  bibendum  praebuit,  tunc  aperte  declaravit  agni 
sacrificium  jam  esse  perfecium.  Nam  victimae  corpus  non  est  ad  eden- 
dum  idoneum,  si  animatum  sit.  Quare  quum  corpus  edendum  et 
sanguinem  bibendum  discipulis  exhibuit,  jam  arcana  et  non  aspecta- 
bili  ratione  corpus  erat  immolaium.'" 

If  the  sacrifice  at  the  Last  Supper  was  already  perfect  before  the 
distribution,  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Consecration. 

We  may  sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  in  the  words  of 
Simeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (f  1030),  lib.  de  Mysteriis 
Ecclesiae,  c.  23  (quoted  by  Turrianus  in  1.  8,  Constitutionum  Apos- 
tolicarum),  who  asks  whether  the  sacrifice  is  offered  before  or  after 
the  Consecration  ;  and  answers :  "  Nee  ante  consecrationem,  nee 
post    consecrationem,  sed  in  ipsa  consecratione :    tunc  enim  fit 
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mutatio  ex  pane  non  mactato  in  corpus  Christi  quod  vere  fuit 
mactatum,  sicut  sacrificium  ovis  tunc  fit  cum  in  ove  fit  mutatio  ex 
non  mactata  in  mactatam." 

Other  witnesses  of  tradition  we  find  in  the  fourteenth  canon  of 
the  first  Council  of  Nicaea,  De  Diaconis  ;^^  the  fifth  canon  of  the 
twelfth  Council  of  Toledo,  quoted  above  ;^^  and  in  later  days,  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (I.  c,  n.  70);  while  in  our  own 
times  we  have  a  notable  testimony  in  the  Vindication  of  the  Bull 
on  Anglican  Orders^  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  England,  n.  12 : 
"  The  Mass,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  is  a  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  .  .  .  It  is  a  true  sacrifice,  because 
it  has  all  the  essentials  of  a  true  sacrifice ;  its  Priest,  Jesus  Christ, 
using  the  ministry  of  an  earthly  representative,  its  victim,  Jesus 
Christ,  truly  present  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine ; 
its  sacrificial  offering,  the  mystic  rite  of  consecration'' 

Other  arguments  which  can  be  merely  indicated  here  may  be 
found  in  the  various  liturgies,  e.g.,  the  Canon  of  the  Ambrosian 
Mass  for  Maundy  Thursday :  the  Armenian  liturgy.  The  Roman 
rite  speaks  for  itself.  From  the  Preface,  or  introduction,  to  the 
sacred  action,  down  to  the  Pater  noster,  the  prayers  of  the  rite  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  oblation,  the  sacrifice,  and  its  application  ; 
and  the  centre  and  climax  of  all  is  obviously  the  Consecration, 
The  Missal  clearly  indicates  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  sacri- 
ficial action,  by  the  rubric  "  Infra  Actionem."  With  the  Pater 
noster  begins  the  preparation  for  Holy  Communion,  and  hence- 
forth there  is  no  mention  of  oblation  and  sacrifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified  for  Good  Friday,  while  the 
preparation  for  Holy  Communion  is  retained,  all  allusion  to 
external  and  visible  sacrifice  is  omitted,  precisely  because  there 
is  no  Consecration  on  that  day ;  and  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  there  is  no  ritual  sacrifice.^^ 

To  turn  now  to  the  period  of  the  scholastics,  we  find  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion  there  was  considerable  diver- 

*^  Ex  Gratiano  et  Dionysio  ;  Harduin,  Vol.  I,  col.  329. 

^2  On  this  canon  see  Cardinal  Allen's  De  Eucharistiae  Sacrificio,  1.  2,  c.  17  ; 
Antwerp,  1576,  p.  570. 

"The  prayers  **  In  spiritu  humilitatis,"  and  the  "Orate  Fratres,"  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  interior  spiritual  self-oblation  which  never  ceases. 
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gence  of  view.  The  Consecration,  the  subsequent  verbal  offering, 
the  division  of  the  host,  the  priest's  Communion,  were  variously 
held  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  only  one  theologian,  Ledesma,  who  certainly  denied 
that  the  Consecration  was  an  essential.  The  verbal  offering  and 
the  division  of  the  host  were  gradually  eliminated,  until  the  con- 
troversy was  narrowed  down  to  the  point  whether  the  priest's 
Communion  was  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice,  all  admitting 
that  the  Consecration  was  essential,  and  the  great  majority  main- 
taining that  it  constituted  the  whole  essence.  But  those  theo- 
logians who  considered  the  priest's  Communion  to  be  essential  to 
the  sacrifice  (Soto,  Melchior  Canus,  Bellarmine,  De  Valentia, 
De  Lugo,  St.  Alphonsus)  invariably  viewed  it  under  the  aspect  of 
destruction, — i.  ^.,  as  completing  the  immolation  of  the  victim, 
never  in  the  hght  of  communion  or  the  eating  of  the  Victim. 
I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  controversy  even  as 
thus  limited  is  now  practically  non-existent,  for  the  great  body  of 
theological  teaching  has  crystallized  into  the  one  concordant  judg- 
ment that  the  Consecration  alone  contains  the  essence  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  But  however  this  may  be.  Catholic  theology 
is  certainly  unanimous  that  the  Consecration  is  at  least  an  essential 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  is  equally  unanimous  in  excluding  the 
distribution  of  Holy  Communion  from  the  essence.  For  no 
Catholic  theologian  has  ever  held  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
consists  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  This  view  has  been  reserved  for  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation and  the  banquet-theory.  "  NuUus  est  Catholicorum  theo- 
logorum  qui  distributionem  Eucharistiae  partem  essentialem  aut 
integralem  sacrificii  Eucharistici  dicat.  .  .  .  Distributionem 
Eucharistiae  ad  essentiam  perfectionemque  sacrificii  non  pertinere, 
res  est  quae  in  dubitationem  adduci  non  potest."  ^* 

This  was  also  the  judgment  of  Suarez: — "  Neque  existimo 
doctores  Catholicos  aliquid  contra  veritatem  banc  docere 
potuisse."^^  The  reason  of  this  is  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  were  the  essential  sacrifice  or  a  part  of  it,  no  Mass 
could  be  lawfully  said  in  which  this  distribution  did  not  take 

^*  Stentrup :  De  Verbo  Incarnato^  Soteriologia^  II,  pp.  472-3. 
15  Disp.  75,  Sect.  3,  n.  4. 
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place.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  22,  cap.  6,  and  can.  8) 
approves  of  those  Masses  in  which  the  priest  alone  communicates, 
and  defines  that  they  are  legitimate.  It  is  true  that  the  banquet- 
theory  evades  this  particular  anathema  of  the  Council,  but  it  does 
so  by  propounding  so  strange  and  bizarre  a  view  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  its  position  is  in  any  way  better  than  if  it  fell 
under  the  condemnation.  For  theologians  exclude  the  distribution 
of  Holy  Communion  from  the  essentials  of  the  Sacrifice,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  definition,  on  the  supposition  that  each  Mass  is  a  dis- 
tinct sacrifice ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  sacrifice  is 
essentially  a  common  meal,  there  would  be  no  Mass  and  no  sacri- 
fice, or  at  least  only  a  mutilated  one,  when  the  priest  alone  com- 
municates. But  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  banquet-theory  that 
one  Mass  is  not  a  distinct  sacrifice  from  another,  that  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  New  Law  is  one  prolonged,  continuous  sacrifice,  consisting 
in  the  uninterrupted  distribution  or,  at  least,  reservation  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  evening  of  the  Last  Supper.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  if  the  Mass  be  only  part  of  one  per- 
petual sacrifice  which  consists  in  a  long,  always  unfinished,  com- 
mon meal,  the  priest's  Communion  as  a  unit  in  the  continuous  and 
world-wide  distribution  will  suffice  to  constitute  the  sacrificial 
essence  in  the  sense  of  the  banquet-theory.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  such  a  view  as  this  ?  The  Catholic  instinct  revolts  from  it 
at  once.  I  am  asked  to  believe  that  the  Mass  I  offered  this  morn- 
ing is  not  a  distinct  Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
from  that  which  I  offered  yesterday ;  that  my  Mass  and  the  Masses 
of  all  other  priests  throughout  the  world  are  one  identical  sacri- 
fice. I  can  only  say  with  Horace,  "  Quodcumque  ostendis  mihi 
sic,  incredulus  odi."  For  is  it  not  a  truth  of  faith  that  in  the 
Mass  a  true  Sacrifice  is  offered  to  God  (Cone.  Trid.,  Sess.  22, 
Can.  i)  ?  And  if  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  in  each  indi- 
vidual Mass  as  said  to-day  by  the  priests  of  the  Church,  sacrifice 
is  offered.^^  Each  priest  at  his  ordination  is  addressed  by  the 
bishop  in  these  words  :  "  Accipe  potestatem  offerendi  sacrificium 
Deo."  But  if  each  Mass  is  only  a  veiy  minute  item  in  one  pro- 
tracted, sacrificial  meal,  then  no  single  Mass  can,  according  to  the 

'^  Cf.  ibid.y  cap.  2  :  *'  In  hoc  divino    sacrificio,  quod  in  Missa  peragitur,^''  not 
"which  is  ever  incomplete  and  imperfect." 
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principle  of  the  banquet-theory,  be  called  a  sacrifice  (and  this  a 
fortiori,  if  the  priest  alone  communicates  at  the  Mass) ;  and  no 
individual  priest  has  the  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God. 

Sacrifice  is  essentially  an  action.  In  each  Mass  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct sacrificial  oblation,  a  distinct  sacrificial  action.  Consequently, 
each  Mass  is  a  distinct  sacrifice.  Catholic  tradition  teaches  this 
with  no  uncertain  voice ;  but  I  must  once  more  restrict  myself,  at 
least  for  the  most  part,  to  the  references.  St.  Andrew  in  Ep.,  of 
the  priests  of  Achaia,  c.  6 :  "  Omnipotenti  Deo  ego  07nni  die 
vivum  sacnficium  offero.  .  .  .  Agnum  immaculatum  quotidie 
in  altari  crucis  Deo  offero!'  S.S.  Justin  and  Cyprian  use  the 
plural  word  sacrificia  of  the  Mass, — Justin :  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.,  n. 
41  ;  and  Cyprian  :  Ep.  5^  ad  Cornelium,  where  he  says,  "  Sacer- 
dotes  sacrificia  Deo  quotidie  celebrant."^'^  Pseudo-Cyprianus,  De 
Coena  Dni.;  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Ham.  ly  in  Hebr.  j,  and  Horn, 
de  Proditione  Judae,  n.  6 ;  St.  Augustine,  Ep.  g8  (al.  28)  ad  Boni- 
facium,  n.  9 ;  St.  Leo  the  Great,  Ep.  p,  c.  2  (old  numeration,  Ep. 
81)  ad  Dioscorum  ;  St.  Gregory  the  Gx^-aX,  Dialog.  IV,  58;  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  Twelfth  Council  of  Toledo ;  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Sess.  22,  Deer,  de  Observandis  :  "  Vivifica  illahostia  .  .  . 
in  altari  per  sacerdotes  quotidie  iinmolatur ;'''  the  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  /.  c,  n.  6%,  and  n.  70, — "  Cujus  (hostiae)  sacrificium^ 
postquam  Dfius  ita  praecepit :  Hoc  facite  in  meam  commemora- 
tionem,  in  Eucharistia  quotidie  instauratur!' 

Finally,  the  banquet-theory  explicitly  contradicts  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  making  the  reservation  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  an  integral  part  of  the  sacrifice  (art.  II,  Sept.,  p. 
271),  for  the  Catechism  says  :  "  Sacra  Eucharistia  dum  in  pyxide 
continetur  vel  ad  aegrotum  defertur,  sacramenti,  non  sacrificii 
rationem  habet  "  (/.  c,  n.  65).  While,  therefore,  all  must  hold  the 
specific  identity  of  the  sacrifice  in  all  Masses,  and  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  Victim  and  High  Priest,  it  is  contrary  to  Catholic 
teaching  to  maintain  the  numerical  unity  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

i'^  Bellarmine  uses  the  following  argument :  •*  Si  Patres  putassent  sacrificium 
Eucharistiae  non  esse  sacrificium  nisi  representativum,  nunquam  dixissent  in  numera 
mtdtittidinis  offerri  Deo  victimas  et  sacrificia  in  altari,  ut  loquitur  passim  Cyprianus^ 
1.  I,  ep.  2  ;  1.  2,  ep.  3 ;  1.  3,  ep.  2,  6,  25,  .  .  .  sed  solum  in  singulari,  sacrifi- 
cium."    L.  I,  de  Missa,  c.  15. 
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Here  we  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion.  The 
banquet-theory,  as  apphed  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  has  been 
sufficiently  refuted,  without  entering  upon  the  further  question 
how  the  Consecration  possesses  the  essentials  of  true  sacrifice.  It 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  point.  It  is  freely  contro- 
verted among  theologians,  and  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  giving  one's  personal  views  thereupon. 

IV. 

The  Relations  Between  The  Mass   and   the   Sacrifice  of 

THE  Cross. 

Much  might  be  written  on  this  point,  but  the  number  of  the 
sheet  on  which  I  am  writing  warns  me  that  my  words  must  be  few. 
I  must  begin  with  a  distinction.  The  word  **  sacrifice "  may 
be  used  either  of  the  victim  offered,  or  of  the  sacrificial  action, 
the  oblation  of  the  victim  ;  and  this  latter  sense  is  the  more  proper, 
correct,  and  scientific,  for  it  is  the  sense  in  which  *'  sacrifice  "  is 
defined.  Now  if  "  sacrifice  "  is  used  of  the  death  of  the  Cross  and 
of  the  Mass  in  the  first  signification,  i.  e.,  the  victim  offered,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  sacrifice  is  identical  in  the  two  cases.  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Victim  offered  on  the  Cross,  and  is  daily  offered  in  the 
Mass  ;  so  that  when  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (/.  c.y 
n.  70)  says :  "Unum  itaque  et  idem  sacrificium  esse  fatemur,  et 
haberi  debet,  quod  in  Missa  peragitur,  et  quod  in  Cruce  oblatum 
est,"  no  one  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  banquet-theory  in 
order  to  reconcile  faith  and  reason  (see  Review,  September,  p. 
259),  for  any  one  who  reads  the  whole  of  paragraph  70  of  the 
Catechism  will  see  at  once  that  the  word  "  sa.crificium,"  in  the 
above  quotation,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  victim  offered, — one 
and  the  same  Victim  offered  by  one  and  the  same  Priest ;  there- 
fore one  and  the  same  Sacrifice.  There  are  certain  accidental 
differences,  it  is  true.  On  the  Cross,  the  Victim  was  mortal,  suffer- 
ing, visible ;  in  the  Mass,  He  is  immortal,  impassible,  invisible, 
but  offered  by  the  ministry  of  His  priests,  and  so  on.  But  these 
minor  differences  apart,  we  may  and  must  assert  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  in  the  sense  explained. 
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If  we  take  "  sacrifice  "  in  its  more  primary  sense,  as  the  sacri- 
ficial action  or  oblation,  the  conclusion  is  not  the  same.  Sacrifice 
in  this  sense  is  the  offering  of  a  victim  by  a  priest  to  God.  Here 
then  the  offering,  the  act  of  oblation,  is  essential  and  specific. 
Consequently  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  offering,  even  though 
the  Priest  and  Victim  remain  exactly  the  same,  is  a  specific  differ- 
ence, and  we  have  at  once  two  kinds  of  sacrifice,  two  distinct 
sacrifices,  not  only  numerically,  but  also  specifically.^^ 

Now  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  22,  cap.  2)  tells  us  plainly  that 
the  mode  of  offering  in  the  Mass  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Why  then  should  we  fear  to  assert  the 
distinction  of  the  sacrifices  ?  A  single  point  of  difference  destroys 
absolute  identity.  How  then  can  we  affirm  identity  simplicitery 
when  the  Council  teaches  diversity  ?  As  for  numerical  distinction, 
it  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  Council  (/.  c,  cap.  i);  for  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  sacrifice  "  cruentum  illud  semel  in  cruce  per- 
agendum";  on  the  other,  the  unbloody  sacrifice  which  Christ  left 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  that  of  the  Cross ;  while  in  cap.  2  and 
can.  4  the  same  distinction  is  expressly  asserted :  "  Cujus  quidem 
oblationis  cruentae  fructus  per  hanc  incruentam  percipiuntur : 
tantum  abest  ut  ille  per  hanc  derogetur  ";  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  blas- 
phemiam  irrogari  sanctissimo  Christi  sacrificio  in  cruce  peracto, 
per  Missae  sacrificium,  aut  illi  per  hoc  derogari,  a.  s." ; — oblation 
contrasted  with  oblation,  sacrifice  with  sacrifice,  haec  et  ilia,  hoc 
et  illud}^ 

Hence,  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (/.  c,  n.  70) 
having  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  the 
Victim  offered,  proceeds  at  once  to  teach  the  distinction  of  the 
sacrificial  acts  :  "Cujus  (hostiae)  sacrificium    .    .    .    in  Eucharistia 

^^  Pursuing  the  same  argument,  distinct  acts  of  oblation,  according  to  the  same 
mode  of  offering,  constitute  numerically  distinct  sacrifices  of  the  same  species.  It  is 
thus  one  Mass  differs  from  another. 

'^  This  canon,  with  the  corresponding  doctrine  in  cap.  2,  while  proclaiming  the 
distinction  between  the  two  sacrifices,  teaches,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the 
banquet-theory  (Review,  September,  p.  264:  **  It  makes  His  Melchisedech-sacrifice 
to  be  a  second  one,  different  and  superfliiotis  "),  that  the  purposes  of  the  two  sacrifices 
are  distinct  though  related ;  the  one  is  the  sacrifice  of  universal  redemption  ;  the  other, 
so  far  from  being  superfluous,  has  been  instituted  as  a  means  by  which  the  merits  of 
the  universal  redemption  are  applied  to  individual  souls. 
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quotidie  instauratur ;  "  cf.  with  n.  64 :  "  visibile  sacrificium  reliquit, 
quo  cruentum  illud  semel  in  cruce  paulo  post  immolandum 
instauraretur."  Finally,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  teaches  that  the 
Mass  is  an  iteration  and  imitation  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
(Dialog.^  \. 4.,  c.^^).  "  Haec  singularis  Victima  .  .  .  pro  nobis 
iterum  in  hoc  mysterio  sacrae  oblationis  immolatur.  .  .  .  Hinc 
ergo  pensemus,  quale  sit  per  nobis  hoc  sacrificium,  quod  pro 
absolutione  nostra  passionem  Unigeniti  Filii  semper  imitaturr 

May  one  dare  to  hope  that  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
two  senses  of  the  word  "  sacrifice  "  may  prove  an  irenicon,  recon- 
ciling apparently  conflicting  views  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Cross  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ? 

I  will  now  sum  up  the  whole  discussion  in  words  which  the 
Church  uses  in  her  liturgy  (Hymn  of  Lauds  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart) : 

'*  Hoc  sub  amoris  symbolo, 

Passus  cruenta  et  mystica, 

Utnimque  sacrificium 

Christus  Sacerdos  obtulit. ' ' 

These  words  of  Holy  Mother  Church  put  before  us  two  distinct 
sacrifices  ("utrumque  sacrificium"),  identical,  however,  in  Priest 
and  Victim  ("  Christus  Sacerdos  et  passus  "),  but  differing  in  the 
mode  of  offering  ("passus  cruenta — passus  mystica"),  and  con- 
sisting, the  one  in  oblation  by  real  death  and  blood-shedding 
("obtulit  passus  cruenta");  the  other  in  oblation  by  mystical 
death  and  blood-shedding  ("passus  mystica"). 

Charles  J.  Cronin. 
Rome,  Italy, 


THE  SYMPTOMS  OP  DEATH  AS  A  CONDITION  FOR  ADMINIS- 
TERING THE  LAST  SACRAMENTS. 

(Conclusion.) 

THE  period  of  latent  life  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  die  after  a  protracted  illness  must 
be  assumed  to  be  of  shorter  duration  than  in  the  cases  where 
death  results  from  sudden  and  unforeseen  complications.  These 
cases  lie   midway  between    absolutely   sudden   death   and   that 
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brought  on  by  gradually  consuming  diseases;  and  Fr.  Feijoo^ 
assigns  to  them  at  least  two  or  three  hours  of  probable  latent  life. 
Evidently  the  Sacraments  may  be  admmistered  sub  conditione  to 
such  persons,  even  though  to  all  appearances  they  are  dead.  This 
rule,  he  maintains,  holds  good  not  only  in  the  case  of  those  persons 
who,  up  to  a  short  time  before  death,  were  in  seemingly  good  and 
sound  health,  but  also  whenever  the  complication  which  brought 
on  death  occurred  during  the  course  of  ordinary  sickness.  If,  for 
instance,  while  the  patient  is  in  high  fever,  or  suffering  from  acute 
colic  or  from  intense  headache,  there  should  occur  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  breathing  and  motion,  with  apparent  insensibility,  and 
without  any  of  the  symptoms  of  gradual  decline  which  usually 
lead  up  to  the  last  agony, — the  change  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  had  been 
suffering,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  change  in  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  system,  similar  to  that  which  brings  on  apoplexy, 
syncope,  or  the  like  complications.  In  these  cases  also,  the  priest 
who  has  been  called  should  absolve  conditionally ^  even  if  two  or 
three  hours  have  passed  since  the  collapse. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  priest  not 
only  may,  in  nearly  every  such  case,  administer  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, but  should  do  so,  unless  it  is  clear  that  decomposition  has 
actually  set  in.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  tests  of  ausculta- 
tion and  traction  have  not  been  applied,  the  aforementioned 
period  may  be  readily  extended,  because  the  chances  of  mistake 
in  judging  the  symptoms  indicating  such  deaths  are  admitted  even 
by  skilled  physicians  to  be  very  great. 

The  priest  may  and  should  administer  to  adults,  not  only  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  but  also,  and  preferably,  that  of  Extreme 
Unction,  as  long  as  there  is  any  possibihty  of  life  remaining,  what- 
ever may  be  the  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

The  justice  of  this  contention  may  easily  be  demonstrated. 
According  to  the  principles  of  moral  theology,  any  case  in  which 
sacramental  absolution  may  be  given  to  a  person  in  danger  of 
death  and  deprived  of  his  senses  allows  a  fortiori  \.\\q  administration 
of  Extreme  Unction.  Since  the  dispositions  required  in  a  dying 
person  for  the  valid  or  licit  reception  of  Extreme  Unction  are  also 

iZ.  ^.,Sect.  XI. 
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necessary  for  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  it  follows  that  if  one 
be  disposed  for  absolution  he  may  invariably  receive  Extreme 
Unction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valid  reception  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance  probably  requires  certain  additional  conditions  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  Extreme  Unction.  Hence  in  cases  where 
these  conditions  are  wanting,  Extreme  Unction  would  be  effectively 
administered  to  a  person  dying  or  apparently  dead,  whereas  abso- 
lution would  probably  be  ineffective. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin, 
who  having  gone  to  bed  sound  and  healthy,  on  the  following 
morning  is  found  apparently  dead.  If  this  man,  having  had  a 
brief  warning  of  his  condition  just  before  being  stricken,  has  made 
an  act  of  attrition,  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  being 
administered  to  him  in  the  morning  (assuming  that  there  is  still 
vitality  in  him,  though  he  is  apparently  dead),  is  without  doubt 
valid,  even  though  he  had  received  no  absolution,  which  latter,  if 
given  alone  (without  Extreme  Unction),  would  probably  be  of  no 
avail,  since,  according  to  the  common  teaching  of  theologians, 
some  sort  of  sensible  confession  is  required  in  such  a  case. 

This  is  at  least  the  teaching  of  authorities  like  La  Croix,  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  :  "  Si  certum  esset  quod  talis  aegrotus 
nullo  signo  externo  manifestasset  dolorem  adeoque  non  posuisset 
ullam  confessionem  sensibilem,  etiam  certum  esset  absolutionem 
illi  dandam  fore  invalidam,  quia  confessio  sensibilis  est  de  neces- 
sitate sacramenti."  ^  And  although  there  are  theologians  who 
differ  from  this  opinion  or  maintain  that  almost  any  outward  mani- 
festation may  be  construed  into  a  sensible  confession  where  the 
penitent  is  a  Catholic  and  presumably  desirous  of  confessing,  yet 
there  remains  a  doubt  here,  whereas  there  is  none  in  regard  to  the 
validity  of  Extreme  Unction  under  like  circumstances.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  in  these  and  similar  cases  not  only  absolution 
ought  to  be  given,  but  certainly  also  Extreme  Unction,  as  its 
effect  is  more  direct  and  secure  than  that  of  absolution.  Such  is 
the  view  of  Villada,  Lehmkuhl,  Pesch,  Ballerini-Palmieri,  and 
Aertnys.^ 

2  L.  6,  p.  2,  n.  1261  (al.  1161). 

3  Villada,  /.  <:.,  n.  75 ;  Lehmkuhl,  Castis  Consc.y  v.  2,  n.  624,  r.  2 ;  Pesch,  Prael. 
Dogm.y  V.  7,  n.  86;    Casus   Romae    ad  S.  Apolin.^  p.  94,  seq. ,  et   pp.   271,  272; 
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The  Roman  Ritual,  moreover,  says  :  "  Quod  si  dubitet  (sacer- 
dos)  an  vivat  adhuc  (infirmus)  Unctione  prosequatur  sub  condi- 
tione  pronuntiando  formam,  dicens  :  '  Si  vivis,  per  istam  sanctam 
unctionem,'  etc."  *  And  Deshayes :  "  In  dubio  an  vivat  mori- 
bundus,  ministratur  sacramentum  (Extremae  Unctionis)  sub  con- 
ditione :  Si  vivis."  ^ 

The  one  difficulty  which  may  be  urged  against  administering 
Extreme  Unction  in  these  cases  would  be  the  misapprehension 
and  possible  scandal  of  the  bystanders  at  seeing  the  Sacrament 
conferred  upon  those  who  are  apparently  dead,  whereas  no  such 
objection  could  be  urged  in  giving  sacramental  absolution,  since 
this  may  be  done  without  attracting  any  attention.  But  as  there 
is  question  of  benefiting  a  soul  for  whom  Christ  instituted  the 
Sacraments,  no  such  objection  should  prevail.  Let  the  priest,  if 
he  fears  that  his  action  will  be  misunderstood,  briefly  explain  to 
the  people  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  death  are  always  more 
or  less  uncertain  and  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  apparently 
deceased  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  by  administering  so  salutary  a 
Sacrament. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  these  cases,  which  may  be  under- 
stood to  be  urgent,  the  priest  should  preferably  use  the  short 
formula  of  the  Ritual  for  Extreme  Unction  :  "  Si  vivis,  per  istam 
sanctam  unctionem  et  suam  piissimam  misericordiam  indulgeat 
tibi  Dominus  quidquid  deliquisti  per  sensus  visum,  auditum,  odo- 
ratum,  gustum,  et  tactum,"  taking  care  to  anoint  each  one  of  the 
senses  as  he  mentions  them.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  these  and 
other  analogous  cases  one  unction,  either  on  the  forehead  or  on 
the  breast,  suffices  for  the  proper  administration,  although  it  may 
be  desirable  afterward  to  complete  the  form  and  the  anointing 
(under  the  condition,  si  vivis  et  es  capax),  adding  the  prayers  which 
the  Ritual  prescribes. 

Ballerini-Palmieri,  v.  5,  n.  235,  etc.,  861  ed.  3;   Aertnys,  TTieol.  Mor.y  1.  6,  tr.  6, 
de  Extr.  Unct.,  n.  367.     (Tornaci,  1901.) 

The  latter  writes  :  **  Non  tamen  deneganda  Extrema  Unctio  est  iis,  qui  in  actu 
peccati  sensibus  destituuntur ;  nam  si  forte  internum  actum  attritionis  miser  peccator 
elicuerit,  longe  tutius,  immo  certo  ejus  salus  procurabitur  per  Unctionem,  per  abso- 
lutionem  valde  dubie."     See  also  Gury-Ferreres,  Comp.  Theol.  Mor.,  v.  2,  n.  506. 

*  Rituale  Rotnanuniy  tit.  5,  c.  I,  n.  12. 

*  Memento  Juris  Ecclesiastici^  n.  1352. 
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Conclusions. 

It  is  the  practice  of  physicians  ordinarily  to  use  all  necessary 
appliances  for  restoring  life  when  it  appears  extinct  as  a  result  ol 
a  sudden  accident.  There  are,  however,  instances  when  medical 
assistance  cannot  be  promptly  obtained,  and  in  these  cases  no 
better  method  of  resuscitation  can  be  suggested  than  that  of  Dr. 
Laborde,  which  has  demonstrated  most  satisfactory  results.  To 
apply  it  in  its  simplest  form  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the  mouth  of 
the  apparently  lifeless  person,  separating  the  teeth  by  means  of  a 
spoon-handle  or  a  small  piece  of  wood,  etc.,  and  then  to  seize  the 
point  of  the  tongue  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand — a  piece  of  cloth  being  used  to  tighten  the  hold.^  This 
done,  the  rhythmic  traction  is  begun  by  simply  drawing  out  the 
tongue  with  a  quick  jerk  and  again  releasing  it.  This  must  be 
repeated  about  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  minute.  For  greater  con- 
venience an  instrument  has  been  invented  which  produces  this 
rhythmic  movement  automatically.^ 

By  means  of  this  simple  device  alone,  which  must  however  be 
used  persistently,  often  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  lives  of  many 
who  are  only  apparently  dead  may  be  saved.^  This  is  the  case 
especially  with  men  asphyxiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas  in  cellars, 
coalpits,  wells,  and  sewers,  or  by  noxious  vapors  or  gases  in 
tightly-closed  chambers ;  also  with  persons  in  a  dead  stupor, 
being  either  prostrated  by  heat  or  apparently  from  intoxication. 

"  The  application  of  repeated  rhythmic  tractions  of  the  tongue 
should  be  understood  by  everybody^'  writes  Dr.  D.  Coutenot.' 

No  person  who  seems  to  have  died  in  these  or  other  sudden 

^  There  are  small  pincers,  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  commonly  used  by 
doctors. 

■^  It  has  been  said  that  this  process  savors  of  cruelty,  unless  the  tractions  are 
applied  in  connection  with  an  apparatus  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph.  The 
objection  is  altogether  futile.  For,  if  the  person  be  dead,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
cruelty.  If  life  be  still  extant,  it  would  be  cruel  to  allow  the  patient  to  die  without 
having  recourse  to  so  simple  and  really  harmless  a  method  of  restoring  active  vitality. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  physicians  apply  these  tractions  without  any  instrument. 

8  The  physiological  effect  of  these  tractions  upon  the  patient,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  bring  back  respiration  and  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Laborde  in  his  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
(Session  of  January  23,  1900.     Bulletin^  1.  c. )     See  also  his  work  on  the  subject. 

^Etudes  FranciscaineSy  1.  c,  p.  45. 
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accidents  ought  to  be  buried  without  the  preliminary  test  of  these 
tongue  tractions,  applied  as  above  described,  and  for  the  space  of 
three  or  more  hours.^"  It  would  be,  therefore,  convenient  for 
every  large  community  to  have  at  hand  at  least  one  of  the  recently 
invented  devices  for  automatic  tongue  traction.  Some  years  ago 
Dr.  Laborde  also  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  invention  of  this 
apparatus,  in  a  lecture  before  the  members  of  the  aforementioned 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine."  The  instrument,  which  is  neither 
complicated  nor  expensive,  once  applied  to  an  individual,  performs 
the  tractions  without  being  manipulated.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
some  one  be  present  to  wind  up  the  machine  when  it  has  run 
down,  and  to  note  results.^^ 

According  to  the  Tribuna  Illustrata  of  Rome,  for  June  5,  1904, 
Dr.  Panyerek  of  Prague  has  invented  another  method  more  simple 
and  easy  than  that  of  Dr.  Laborde.  It  consists  in  taking  hold  of  the 
nose  of  the  person  apparently  dead,  either  simply  with  the  fingers  or 
by  means  of  a  cloth  (compress)  soaked  in  vinegar  or  water,  and  draw- 
ing it  forcibly  up  and  down,  following  the  regular  movement  of  one's 
own  breathing.  In  this  manner  a  kind  of  local  stimulus  is  aroused, 
which  is  transmitted  and  reproduced  in  the  respiratory  centres,  caus- 
ing them  to  resume  their  functions  after  some  minutes. 

Since  despite  these  means  vitality  may  remain  unnoticed  for  days 
and  a  person  be  buried  alive,  an  apparatus  called  ^'  Karnice  "  (from 
the  name  of  its  inventor)  has  been  devised  by  which  the  awful  results 
of  such  accidents  may  be  avoided.  The  instrument  is  placed  upon 
the  breast  of  the  person  entombed  in  suchwise  that  his  slightest 
motion  causes  an  electric  bell  to  ring,  at  the  same  time  lighting  an 
incandescent  lamp  provided  with  a  powerful  reflector ;  simultaneously 
an  opening  is  effected  by  which  fresh  air  is  introduced  into  the  coffin, 
while  by  means  of  a  speaking  trumpet  the  voice  of  the  one  buried  can 
readily  be  heard  by  those  outside,  who  can  also  make  themselves 
heard  as  soon  as  they  come  to  render  assistance.^* 

'^^  Dr.  Blanc  in  Criteria,  1.  c,  p.  208,  asserts  the  same  view. 

1*  Seance  du  30  Janvier,  1900. 

^2  <<  Itis  quite  possible — nothing  forbids  it — to  subject  the  body  during  an  entire 
night  or  an  entire  day  to  automatic  tongue  tractions.  Nothing  forbids  it, — even  the 
most  natural  sentimental  repugnance,  which  we  have  at  such  times,  ought  to  yield  to 
necessity  and  considerations  of  a  superior  order."  (Dr.  Laborde,  Bulletin,  p.  103, 1.  c. ) 

*8  The  author  here  refers  to  a  work,  Considerazioni  sulla  letargia  0  niorte  appa- 
rente  {Roma,  igof),  a  copy  of  which,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  article  in 
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In  view  of  the  important  results  which  the  aforementioned 
considerations  have  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  here 
resume  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  established. 

Let  pastors  and  professors  of  moral  theology  insist  that  in  all 
cases  of  sudden  demise  it  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the  family 
and  friends  who  may  be  at  hand  to  call  the  priest,  despite  the 
apparent  conditions  of  the  body  which  seem  to  indicate  that  life 
is  extinct. 

Let  a  priest  under  no  circumstances  neglect  promptly  to  assist 
persons  who  have  apparently  just  died  without  having  received 
the  Sacraments.  If  we  have  at  heart  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  our  neighbor,  the  cases  will  certainly  be  few  where  we 
cannot  administer  these  treasures  of  divine  grace.  It  will  in  some 
cases  be  useful,  as  Fr.  Villada  says,  to  ^wo.  them  absolution 
repeatedly  sub  conditione  during  this  period  of  latent  life  :  "  Cen- 
seo,  quam  bene  sapientiores  viderint,  licite  conferri  posse  et  per  se 
etiam  debere  sacramentum  poenitentiae  sub  conditione  *  si  capax 
es,'  vel  *  si  vivis  et  dispositus  es,'  iis  apparenter  mortuis,  qui  a  paucis 
momentis,  e.  g.,  sex  circiter  minutis  expirasse  dicuntur  sine  abso- 
lutione ;  posse  .  .  .  vel  etiam  debere  conferri  conditionate,  si, 
licet  exspirassent  absoluti,  ex  eorum  tamen  praeterita  vivendi 
ratione,  etc.,  dubium  aliquod  rationabile  existat,  an  non  utile  vel 
etiam  necessarium  ipsis  adhuc  sit  sacramentum."^*  All  this  is  in 
accord  with  what  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  says  in  his  Homo  Apostoli- 
cus  on  the  advantage  of  repeating  the  absolution  given  to  those 
who  are  sensibus  destituti. 

Every  priest  administering  to  the  sick  and  dying  has  reason 
to  take  to  heart  what  Dr.  Blanc,  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Academy,  said  :  "  Fortunately  there  is  no  need  to 
urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  the  matter  in  order  to  arouse 
interest.  You,  as  Catholics,  are  convinced  as  well  as  I  am ;  you 
believe,  as  our  holy  Mother  the  Church  teaches,  that  without 
Baptism,  this  fount  of  all  graces,  the  soul  of  a  newly-born  child  is 

the  Tribuna  Illustrata^  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Geniesse,  who  has  trans- 
lated Fr.  Ferreres'  articles  into  Italian.  Of  this  translation  we  made  mention  in  the 
last  issue. 

"  Casus,  1.  c,  p.  244. 
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deprived  of  the  vision  of  God  for  eternity.  You  also  believe  that 
the  effect  of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  administered  to 
an  adult  in  danger  of  death  (or  in  the  state  of  apparent  death) 
may  be  not  only  a  return  to  health,  but  also,  what  is  a  far  greater 
blessing,  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  the  gaining  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, provided  only  he  has  made  an  act  of  attrition  before  lapsing 
into  unconsciousness."  ^^  Dr.  Coutenot's  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject breathes  the  very  same  spirit.^^ 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  Dr.  Witz  in  a  lecture  given 
at  a  general  session  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Brussels,  May  4, 
1889:  "Never  in  any  case  may  we  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  priest.  The  grace  of  absolution  may — who  can  tell  ? — fall 
upon  the  conscious  soul  of  a  still  living  being.  Even  where  we 
do  not  succeed  in  resuscitating  the  life  and  health  of  the  body,  we 
may  save  the  soul  by  prolonging  its  opportunities  to  receive  the 
Sacraments,  to  profit  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God."  These 
warnings  were  repeated  by  Dr.  Witz  in  a  lecture  given  on 
April  24,  1900.^^ 

When  we  see  what  beneficent  interest  the  above  considerations 
have  aroused  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  even 
in  regard  to  our  pastoral  ministration,  surely  our  own  zeal  should 
be  quickened  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  our  flock  for  whom  the 
Good  Shepherd  gave  His  life. 

Let  us  remember  that  whenever  the  Sacraments  can  be  validly 
administered  to  a  dying  person,  or  to  one  apparently  dead,  we  are 
under  a  grave  obligation  to  confer  them.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Suarez,  Vasquez,  Viva,  La  Croix,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  Ballerini- 
Palmieri,  and  others.^^  St.  Alphonsus  says  that  this  is  the  common 
opinion  of  theologians.  Ballerini-Palmieri  maintains  it  as  certain. 
The  words  of  Diana  on  this  point  are  explicit :  "  The  ordinary 
priest  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  charity,  the  pastor  by  the  law  of 
justice,  to  confer  the  Sacraments  whenever,  in  urgent  necessity, 

^5  Criteria^  P-  I3i- 

16  Etudes  FranciscaineSy  1.  c. 

1'  Cf.  Riviie  des  Questions  Scienti/iques,  v.  26,  p.  27,  and  v.  47,  p,  475. 

1^  Suarez,  De  Poenitentia^  d.  23,  sect,  i,  n.  5  ;  Vasquez,  De  Poenit.^  q.  91,  a.  2 
dub.  I,  n.  38;  Viva,  Append,  ad  prop,  damn.^  §  H  >  Diana,  P.  3,  tract.  3,  resol.  9 ; 
La  Croix,  lib.  6,  p.  2,  n.  1256;  S.  Alphons.  Lig.,  lib.  6,  n.  482;  Ballerini-Palmieri, 
vol.  5,  vol.  5,  n.  235,  3°  (ed.  3). 
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they  probably  will  not  be  null  and  void.  Probability,  in  such  a 
case,  when  supported  by  prudent  authority,  imposes  an  obligation, 
even  on  one  who  holds  the  contrary  opinion.  Attrition  is  all  that 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  penitent.  As  a  consequence,  when 
attrition  is  in  all  likehhood  present,  and  the  need  of  the  Sacrament 
is  very  great,  Vasquez  does  not  hesitate  to  call  priests  who  refuse 
absolution  destroyers  of  souls."^^ 

Hence  we  have  not  overstated  the  matter  when  we  argue  that 
the  careful  study  of  this  subject  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
priests  and  ecclesiastical  superiors.  In  having  written  these 
articles  we  have  demonstrated  our  earnest  interest  in  the  matter ; 
and  we  hope  that  others  of  greater  ability  and  authority  will  be 
induced  thereby  to  spread  information  on  this  point  among  the 
people  and  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  suggestions  we  have  made. 

Juan  Ferreres,  S.J. 
Tortosa,  Spain. 

19  '<  Quia  cum  licite  possit  facere,  vel  ex  charitate,  vel  ex  justitia  (si  ipsius  pastor 
est)  ad  hoc  obligatur  ;  quod  etiam  varum  est  respectu  eorum  qui  contrariam  sententiam 
tenent ;  quia  cum  hanc  sententiam  possint  in  praxi  tuto  sequi  propter  suam  probabili- 
tatem,  idque  sit  saluti  moribundi  valde  expediens  atque  etiapa  necessarium,  si  solum 
sit  attritus,  ad  hoc  ut  diximus  vel  ex  charitate  vel  ex  justitia  tenetur.  Igitur  sacer- 
dotes  nolentes  moribundum  in  tali  casu  absolvere,  recte  Vasquez,  uti  supra,  vocat  reos 
et necatores animarum. "     See  also  Caesar- Augustae,  1629,  p.  in. 


Hnalecta* 

E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  RITUUM. 

DECRETUM. 

Additio  super  Litaniis  Sanctissimi  Nominis  Iesu. 

Litanias  in  honorem  Sanctissimi  Nominis  Iesu  Apostolica  Sedes 
iuxta  unicam  formam  probatas  tercentum  dierum  indulgentia  dita- 
vit  atque  Breviarii  Romani  editionibus  inseri  decrevit.  Quo  vero 
Christifidelibus  huiusmodi  Litanias  devote  recitantibus  ineffabilis 
Eucharistiae  mysterii  memoria  salutariter  excitaretur,  quidam 
Sacri  Antistites,  praeeunte  E.mo  et  R.mo  D.no  Cardinali  Adulpho 
Perraud,  Episcopo  Augustodunensi,  Sanctissimum  Dominum  Nos- 
trum PiUM  Papam  X  adierunt  supplices,  ut  in  iisdem  Litaniis 
obsecrationi  Per  ascensionem  tuam,  libera  nos  Iesu,  de  Apostolica 
venia,  immediate  adiiciatur  altera :  Per  Sanctissimae  Eucharistiae 
institutionem  tuam,  libera  nos  Iesu.  Sanctitas  porro  Sua,  his 
votis  ac  precibus  ab  infrascripto  Cardinali  Sacrae  Rituum  Congre- 
gationi  Pro-Praefecto  relatis,  pro  immenso  quo  flagrat  studio  et 
amore  erga  Augustissimum  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum,  libenter 
annuens  praedictam  in  Litaniis  SS.mi  Nominis  Iesu  additionem 
atque  obsecrationem,  ab  iis  tamen,  qui  optarent,  dioecesium  Ordi- 
nariis,  fieri  posse  concessit.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibus- 
cumque.     Die  8  Februarii  1905. 

L.  t  S.  A.  Card.  Tripepi,  S.  R.  C.  Pro-Praef. 

D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret, 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


OUE  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  document  for  the  month  is : 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  publishes  a  decree  by  which  His 
Holiness  empowers  the  Ordinaries  to  add  the  following  petition  to 
the  Litany  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus :  Per  Sanctissimae 
Eucharistiae  institutionem  tuaniy  libera  nos  Jesu.  This  new  invo- 
cation is  to  follow  immediately  after  Per  ascensionem  tuam^  libera 
nos  Jesu. 


THAT  QUESTION-BOX. 

(Communicated.) 

That  the  crusade  for  the  spread  of  divine  truth,  commonly 
styled  "  Missions  to  Non-Catholics,"  being  carried  on  extensively 
in  this  country  for  some  time  past,  is  of  great  practical  benefit,  no 
one  now  disputes.  The  results  have  given  a  final  verdict  and 
debate  on  the  subject  has  long  since  closed.  But  while  these 
controversial  discourses  from  our  pulpits  are  worthy  and  fruitful, 
there  is  a  certain  very  common  accessory  of  them  that,  unless 
both  carefully  and  skilfully  handled,  is  liable  to  do  far  more  harm 
than  good.  In  fact  it  is  a  higly  dangerous  weapon,  likely  to 
wound,  perhaps  fatally,  friends  and  onlookers,  and  give  service 
rather  than  bring  overthrow  to  the  enemy. 

I  refer  to  the  "  Question-box,"  the  receptacle  set  up  in  the 
churches  during  non-Catholic  missions  to  receive  the  queries  of 
the  earnest  and  curious,  which  queries  the  preachers  are  wont  to 
answer  from  the  pulpit  off-hand, — that  is,  it  would  seem,  without 
giving  them  real  consideration  or  serious  thought. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  informal  and  deficient  treatment  of 
Question-box  contents  has  been,  at  this  writing,  of  immediate 
occurrence  in  one  pf  the  largest  churches  of  one  of  our  large  cities, 
where  a  noted  preacher  to  non-Catholics  has  been  holding  forth 
in  a  series  of  doctrinal  discourses  to  overflowing  congregations. 
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The  preacher's  presentations  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  lectures 
proper  were  forceful  and  convincing ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
Question-box,  which  had  a  presumed  clearing  out  at  the  end  of 
each  lecture — well,  here  is  a  sample  of  questions  and  answers,  a 
cHpping  from  a  daily  paper  report  on  the  following  morning  and 
which,  being  an  auditor  on  the  occasion,  I  can  verify  as  being 
substantially  correct : — 

Qu.    ''  Why  don't  priests  marry  ?  " 

'  *  We  try  to  pattern  our  lives  as  far  as  possible  after  that  of  Christ. 
Then  there  is  another  reason.  We  must  safeguard  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional  and  we  must  be  above,  not  only  the  temptation  of  a  vio- 
lation of  its  secrets,  but  even  above  a  suspicion  of  a  violation.  Now, 
humanly  speaking,  this  would  be  impossible,  if  we  were  married.  We 
make  the  sacrifice  very  willingly. ' ' 

Qu.  **  Why,  if  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true  Church,  are 
not  its  members,  as  a  class,  better  than  their  neighbors?" 

'*  We  have  to  admit  that  this  is  an  objection — that  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  in  the  houses  of  correction  we  are  well  represented.  But, 
in  speaking  of  Catholics  as  a  class,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
counts  a  membership  of  250  million  souls  and  that  the  great  body  of 
these  are  from  among  the  poor  and  the  lowly  who  have  little  chance 
to  put  on  the  amenities,  the  courtesies,  and  civilities  of  life.  The  other 
churches  are  made  up  largely  of  the  cultured  and  educated — but  the 
Church  of  God  is  the  Church  of  the  poor  and,  moreover,  we  must  not 
judge  by  externals — we  never  can  tell  what  is  in  the  heart." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  if  there  were  no  better  rea- 
sons to  produce  than  those  given  for  celibacy  by  rule  of  our 
Catholic  priesthood,  who  among  those  who  hold  marriage  to  be 
a  practical  necessity,  indeed  according  to  a  not  uncommon  view  a 
Divine  command,  could  consider  this  celibate  state  as  based  on 
anything  but  a  very  lame  excuse  ?  The  thought  quite  naturally 
suggests  itself  here  to  the  Catholic  as  well  as  to  the  unbeliever, 
that  if  the  purpose  of  the  celibate  hfe  be  chiefly  to  pattern  after  the 
Master,  why  not  similitude  more  exact  be  pursued  in  certain  other 
respects  and  by  rule  as  well  ?  As  to  guarding  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional  more  securely,  freemasons  and  members  of  other 
secret  societies  without  the  Church  have  no  trouble  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  affairs  of  their  fraternities  which  they  are  bound  to 
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conceal,  though  many  of  these  men  have  a  veiy  procession  of 
wives  (so-called)  to  pry  and  probe,  if  this  be  the  real  feminine 
office.  Why  was  the  great  reason  for  the  celibacy  of  our  priests 
neglected  here  ?  Why  was  it  not  made  plain  to  the  hearers  that 
freedom  from  domestic  cares,  the  responsibility  and  distractions  of 
the  father  of  a  family,  better  fitted  the  priest  for  assuming  the 
general  fatherhood  required  of  him — the  example  of  the  apos- 
tles :  "  Leaving  all  things  they  followed  Him  " — the  assurance  ot 
Christ  Himself,  repeated  in  that  of  St.  Paul :  "  He  that  marrieth 
not  doth  better  ?"  All  this  was  overlooked  and  the  really  frivo- 
lous set  forth  in  answer,  simply  because  the  preacher,  over-con- 
fident, undertook  too  much  at  once.  He  answered  the  inquiry 
haphazard,  without  apparently  even  passing  consideration. 

The  second  question  quoted,  more  important  and  far-reaching 
still,  had  even  less  fitting  response.  In  fact  certain  admissions 
were  made  in  the  reply,  or  are  easily  apparent  by  deduction,  that 
are  decidedly  contrary  to  facts  and  are  direct  acceptance  of  the 
representations  of  those  who  decry  religion  as  ineffective,  while 
serving,  too,  to  bolster  up  the  lurking  doubts  of  many  Catholics 
who  look  with  envy  upon  the  so-called  "  progressiveness "  of 
those  not  "  hampered  "  by  the  rules  and  restraints  which  our  faith 
imposes. 

What  observing,  self-respecting  Catholic  can  care  to  admit,  and 
in  fact  how  can  it  be  justly  admitted,  that  believers  in  our  religion 
are  chiefly  the  poor  and  uncouth  (in  other  words,  the  shiftless  and 
ignorant,  as  non-Catholics  so  often  claim),  or  that  we  are  not  as  a 
class  superior  to  those  outside  the  Church,  very  much  superior 
indeed  in  all  that  in  which  true  superiority  consists  ? 

Of  course  no  one  is  more  thoroughly  aware  than  this  distin- 
guished preacher  that  the  great  as  well  as  the  lowly,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  large  numbers,  are  to  be  found  within  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  The  rulers  of  the  world  to-day  are  either  Catho- 
lics or  utter  unbelievers.  Certainly,  a  consistent  Protestant  among 
them  is  very  rare.  It  is  the  same  with  men  of  mind,  the  leaders 
in  literature,  science,  and  art,  the  statesmen,  and  commercial  dic- 
tators. There  is  scarcely  a  community  the  world  over  where 
Catholics,  if  they  have  place  at  all,  are  not  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
rank  and  station,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
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We  are  not,  as  a  class,  beneath  others  in  place  and  precedence ; 
we  are  and  must  be  far  above  the  masses  on  the  moral  side  of  the 
case,  and  that  even  in  external  good  behavior.  The  fact  that 
persons  bearing  Catholic  names  are  of  goodly  representation  in 
penitentiaries,  does  not  at  all  mean  that  real  Catholics  find  their 
way  there  to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Along  the  streets  may  be 
seen  over  saloons,  up  to  the  proportion  of  possibly  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  names  which  would  indicate  the  keepers  to  be  Catholics, 
either  Irish  or  German.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  rare  that 
these  saloon-keepers  are  even  distantly  connected  with  the  faith 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  The  great  majority  know  noth- 
ing about  any  church  and  care  less, — sufficiently  expressive,  if 
actually  impossible.  Their  Catholic  names  have  come  down  to 
them  from  renegade  sires  who,  hke  all  renegades,  giving  up  the 
truth,  could  accept  no  makeshift  instead  and  consequently  let 
their  children  go  without  inheritance  of  even  an  excuse  for  religion. 

Catholics  who  are  Catholics  are  morally  better  than  their 
neighbors.  They  must  be,  else  where  would  the  effect  of  the 
numerous  restrictions  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  avail  ?  To 
be  sure,  they  misbehave  to  an  extent,  and  even  the  good  fall 
often  because  they  chance  to  be  of  the  human  kind,  and  the  human 
kind  will  continue  to  be  human  in  waywardness  until  its  mortal 
state  is  past.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  surrounded  by  the 
enjoyments  of  Paradise,  fell  under  what  seems  to  us  slight  temp- 
tation. The  race  became  so  wicked  that  later  only  Noah  and  his 
family  could  be  spared  the  Divine  chastisement.  The  Israelites, 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  set  up  the  golden  calf — a  calf  no  less — 
to  worship  while  Moses  was  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law  on 
Mt.  Sinai.  Moses  himself,  after  direct  communication  with  the 
Almighty,  doubted  and  merited  the  punishment  soon  inflicted. 
David,  the  prophet,  of  whose  line  the  Messiah  was  born,  sinned 
and  sinned  often  and  grievously.  Peter,  the  close  companion  of 
his  Lord,  denied  Him  in  His  hour  of  distress.  The  other  dis- 
ciples hid  and  left  Him  alone  to  His  enemies  and  to  the  ignominy 
of  crucifixion.  So  the  poor  weak  humans  have  gone  stumbling 
along  down  to  our  day,  and  will  go  in  like  manner  while  the  race 
lasts ;  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  career  in  this  world.  If  we 
were  not  thus  frail  and  fainting,  why  should  the  confessionals  be 
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set  up  in  our  churches  ?  Why  was  the  Sacrament  there  dispensed 
instituted  at  all  ?  We  are  all  human,  the  best  of  us,  and  we  will 
therefore  step  aside,  often  fall  ignominiously,  notwithstanding  all 
the  helps  and  supports  by  which  we  are  surrounded  and  upraised- 

But,  "If  such  things  are  done  in  the  green  wood,  what  must 
it  be  in  the  dry  ?"  If  we  Catholics  with  all  the  enlightenment 
and  the  high  upholding  influences  which  attend  us,  are  erring  and 
unstable,  often  grievously  and  notoriously  so,  what  must  be  the 
state  of  moral  disease  in  those  outside  the  communion ;  not- 
withstanding concealment  afforded  by  the  garb  of  exterior  gen- 
tility, which,  having  no  repenting,  confessing,  and  endeavor  of 
amendment  to  occupy  them,  they  can  afford  to  drape  about  them, 
sometimes  even  with  grace  and  most  pleasing  effect. 

However,  the  genteel  vesture  which  at  one  time,  or  in  its 
freshness  of  assumption  served  to  veil  the  hideous  disorders  ol 
those  who  live  without  the  stimulus  of  true  religion,  without  the 
sense  of  accountability  to  a  Supreme  Being,  without  recognition 
of  even  His  common  laws,  is  now  sadly  frayed  and  rent,  not  only 
by  diligent  but  careless  use, — the  growing  spirit  of  utter  abandon- 
ment. The  grind  of  the  divorce  courts  everywhere  tears  aside 
the  flimsy  garment  most  ruthlessly.  The  unblushing  advertise- 
ments in  the  columns  of  all  the  daily  papers,  open  cards  of  abortion- 
ists, appeals  of  quacks  who  boldly  offer  new  "  hope  "  to  spent 
profligates,  etc.,  etc.,  these  and  numerous  other  peepholes  are  now 
open  for  view  of  the  horrible  cesspool  in  which  those  without 
our  communion,  as  a  conglomerate  body,  seem  to  well-nigh  hope- 
lessly wallow.  Why,  we  Catholics  as  a  class  do  not  even  know 
the  names  of  the  sins  which  our  unbridled  neighbors  often  commit 
just  as  a  matter  of  course !  If  this  were  not  so,  why  should  there 
be  so  much  warning  about  evil  association,  mixed  marriages, 
etc.  ?  If  we  were  no  better,  very  much  better,  in  the  more  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  proposition,  than  those  about  us  who  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  our  religion,  and  if  these  are  more  pro- 
gressive, cultured,  etc.,  why  should  we  not  seek  to  benefit  by  the 
association,  rather  than  have  care  and  even  avoidance  always 
preached  to  us  ? 

Another  matter  in  context,  or  in  the  make-up  of  the  Question- 
box  product,  and  worthy  of  some  attention  also,  are  the  many 
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stereotyped  and  trivial  questions  presented,  the  answering  of 
which  helps  to  make  the  whole  only  an  unsatisfactory  jumble. 
Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  in  this  day  of  general 
enlightenment  there  are  those  outside  the  Church,  in  cities  at  least, 
so  dense  as  not  to  be  better  informed  regarding  even  Catholicism 
than  these  questions  declare.  For  instance,  '*  Does  the  Pope  go 
to  confession  ?"  "  Why  do  Catholics  count  their  prayers  on 
beads  ?"  and  the  like,  savor  of  a  state  of  idiocy  rather  than  serious 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  are  scarcely  fitting  of  answer  before 
any  presumably  fairly  intelligent  audience,  however  mixed  as 
regards  religious  belief 

It  would  seem  only  becoming  then,  it  might  be  said,  of  posi- 
tive need,  that  more  thought  and  care  should  be  expended  on 
this  Question-box  in  our  crusade  for  the  spread  of  true  Christian, 
— Catholic  truth.  Those  who  ask  the  questions  there  presented, 
that  is,  questions  of  import,  supported  by  common  intelligence 
and  good  sense,  are  those  who  are  thinking  and  whom  the  whole 
undertaking  is  most  likely  to  benefit.  Moreover,  many  Catholics 
present  have  their  faith  weakened  as  they  hear  objections  set  forth, 
unless  these  are  clearly  refuted  and  misconceptions  properly  ex- 
plained. The  fine,  flowery  speech-making  of  the  preacher  and 
his  touching  or  amusing  httle  anecdotes,  tactfully  introduced  here 
and  there,  may  spread  broadcast  his  fame  as  an  orator,  but  all 
this  will  go  only  a  short  way  to  making  converts, — real  converts, 
head  and  heart,  if  aside,  honest,  soul-hungry  inquirers  are  turned 
away  unsatisfied,  with  only  the  crumbs  of  the  food  they  seek 
instead  of  a  generous  repast.  Rather  let  this  ministry  to  the 
wanderers  without  the  fold  be  practical  demonstration  of  the 
Divine  assurance  :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
justice,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

J.  F.  W. 


FOUM  OF  BLESSING  THE  THEOAT. 

(Feast  of  St.  Blaise.) 

A  priest  in  one  of  the  northwestern    dioceses   directs    our 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ofificial  Or  do  for  1906,  used  by  a 

large  number  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  United  States,  adds  a 

short  form  of  Blessing  the  throat  for  the  convenience  of  parish 
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priests  who  are  accustomed  to  perform  this  rite  in  their  churches 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Blaise. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  Review  (Vol.  XXVI, 
p.  344)  that  there  is  no  sanction  for  priests  in  the  United  States 
using  this  shortened  form.  It  is  true  that  the  late  author  of  the 
excellent  Manuale  Sacerdotum  originally  incorporated  this  abbre- 
viated form,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Ritual  of  Vercelli, 
approved  for  that  diocese.  But  in  a  subsequent  revision  of  P. 
Schneider's  work  by  P.  Lehmkuhl,  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Roman  Ritual  has  been  inserted  (with  the  Vercelli  "  local "  prayer 
added  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  that  diocese  who  use  the 
Manual). 

For  priests  in  the  United  States  who  have  not  a  special 
privilege  of  exemption,  the  rites  and  prayers  of  the  Roman  Ritual 
are  binding,  as  will  plainly  appear  from  the  following  declarations 
of  the  Council  of  Baltimore. 

Concil.  PL  Bait.  7,  No.  80  : 

*  *  Rituale  Romanum  .  .  .  accurate  servandum  .  .  .  ubique  in 
dioecesibus  Statuum  Foederatorum  decernimus,  vetantes  districte  ne 
consuetudines  ritusve  a  Romanis  alieni  introducantur. ' ' 

Item.      Concil.  PL  Bait.  II,  No.  213  : 

^*Ne  autem  peculiares  ritus  cujusque  arbitrio  inducantur,  districte 
vetamus,  ne  sacerdotes  a  forma  sibi  in  Rituali  praescripta,  consuetu- 
dinis  obtentu  vel  alio  quocumque  praetextu,  discedant. ' ' ) 

Concil.  Prov.  Milwaukiensi  I,  page  45. 

Cap.  XI,  No.  6.  **6'/r/V//>i'/w<r  praecipimus,  ut  in  .  .  .  benedic- 
tionibus  rubricae  Ritualis  Romani  .  .  .  adamussim  serventur,  seposi- 
tis  omnibus  particularibus  cujuscumque  nationis  vel  regionis  con- 
suetudinibus. ' ' 

S.  R.  C.     (Deer,  authent.,  novissima  editio)  No.  2689  ad  4.: 

*<Illi  soli  libri  adhibendi  et  illae  tantum  benedictiones,  quae 
Rituali  Romano  sunt  conformes. ' ' 

In  regard  to  the  concession,  as  interpreted  and  apparently 
made  to  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  we  confess  to  the  suspicion  that 
even  there  we  shall  find  upon  close  examination  that  some  mis- 
understanding has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  short  form  in  ques- 
tion. The  Master  of  Ceremonies  of  the  Vercelli  Cathedral  asked 
the  S.  Congregation  whether  a  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
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Blessed  Virgin  (connected  with  the  blessing  of  the  candles  on  the 
previous  day,  used  for  this  blessing  of  St.  Blaise)  was  to  be  inserted 
in  the  ritual  form, — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  had  some  sanc- 
tion in  that  diocese.  The  S.  Congregation  replied :  No,  but  that 
the  name  of  St.  Blaise  alone  was  to  be  used — and  then  gave  the 
essential  words,  without,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  desiring  to 
alter  the  form  of  the  Roman  Ritual,  as  it  was  actually  interpreted 
to  have  done.  "  Favores  ampliandi," — and  the  omission  of  a 
few  words,  for  which  there  appears  no  other  reason  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy  of  Vercelli,  was  deemed  a  favor,  and  accordingly  acted 
upon.  It  is  probably  a  case  of  whittling  down  the  obligation  of 
common  law  on  a  technicality. 

The  stole  to  be  used  in  giving  the  blessing  is  that  of  the  Mass 
(except  black),  if  the  ceremony  takes  place  immediately  after  Mass ; 
otherwise  red  is  the  proper  color. 


UMBEA  APOSTOLOEUM. 
A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  mnemonic  exercise, 
which  recalls  certain  specimens  of  scholastic  practice  in  favor  in 
mediaeval  schools  and  perhaps  worthy  of  imitation. 

Si  vis,  carissime  lector,  nomina  Apostolonim,  quos  selegit  Dominus 
Noster  Jesus  Christus,  profundius  figere  animo,  imprimis  ante  oculos 
ponas  verbum — Baptism — ac  deinceps  animadvertas  quod 
ex  litera — B — habetur  Bartholomaeus  (Nathaniel)  ; 
**   — A —     **        Andreas  ; 
''   — P—     "        Petrus  et  Phillippus; 
*•    — T—     '<        Thomas; 

**    — I —     **        Jacobus  major,  Jacobus  minor,  Joannes,  Judas 

(Thaddaeus),  et  Judas  Iscariotes  ; 
**   —  S —     **        Simon; 
*'   — M—     *'        Matthaeus. 
Si  haec  posita  attente  scrutaris,  apostolos  numero  ad  duodecim 
reperies,  eorumque  proinde  nomina  baud  facile  oblivisceris.     Frustra 
insuper  laboraveris,  si  forte  praeterid  (baptism),  ullum  undecimumque 
conquirendum  quaeras  verbum,  quod  haec  Apostolonim  nomina  umbret 
ac  iisdem  omnibus  singulisquepraebeat  indices.     Quae  cum  ita  sint, 
non  abs  re  fore  arbitratus  fui,  si  in  subsidium  tironum  praefatasuppedi- 
tarem  typis  excudenda. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

WE  read  and  hear  so  much  in  our  days  about  the  life  and 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  real  or  at  least  the  main  bearing  of  it  all.  We  are  tempted 
to  regard  Jesus  as  a  person  of  paramount  historical  importance, 
and  His  doctrine  as  the  beginning  and  the  permanent  basis  of  a 
new  system  of  ethics,  without  paying  attention  to  the  religious 
importance  of  both  person  and  doctrine.  J.  Kogel  endeavors  to 
correct  this  inadvertence  of  his  contemporaries  by  means  of  an 
article  entitled  Die  Bedeuiung  der  Geschichte  Jesu  fur  den  Glauben} 
He  emphasizes  the  indissoluble  connexion  of  the  Christian  faith 
with  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  Historical  Sources. — H.  v.  Soden  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
— we  would  call  them  a  summer  course — on  the  most  important 
questions  connected  with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.^  In  these  he 
whittled  down  our  first  and  second  Gospels  to  the  so-called 
primitive  narrative  of  Mark  and  the  Logia-collection  of  Matthew. 
In  these  original  sources  Jesus  retains  nothing  supernatural  in 
character  or  work.  He  is  conscious  of  His  Messiahship,  but  not 
of  any  Divine  Sonship.  For  Von  Soden  the  most  essential  char- 
acteristic of  Jesus  is  His  relation  to  God,  the  Father  of  men,  while 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  thing  of  the  future.  —  Prof  D.  S. 
Margoliouth  has  published  a  paper  on  "  The  Historical  Character 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  ^  in  which  he  rejects  the  conclusions  of 
J.  M.  Robertson.  He  regards  the  latter  as  the  chief  exponent  of 
ultra-radicalism,  and  as  a  writer  who  has  become  retrogressive  by 
the  sheer  fact  of  his  ultra-advance. — The  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey,  too, 
has  published  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Historic  Christ."  * 
He   devotes   separate   chapters  to  the  Sources,  the   Gospel   of 

^  Reich  Christi,  VII,  4441-4459, 

2  Ferienkurs-Vortrage.     Berlin,  1904,  Duncker.     Pp.  120. 

3  Expositor^  X,  401-412. 

*  London  and  New  York,  1905,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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St.  Paul,  the  Background  of  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  the  Synoptic 
Tradition,  the  Johannine  Writings,  and  the  Tradition  of  the 
Church. — Another  recent  work  dealing  with  "  The  Testimony  of 
St.  Paul  to  Christ "  has  been  published  by  Prof.  R.  J.  KnowHng.^ 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  the  documents  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  use  is  justified ;  (2)  St.  Paul's  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  Gospels ;  (3)  St.  Paul's  testimony  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  concluding  chapter  examines  at 
some  length  the  literature  published  in  1903- 1905. — Three  other 
publications  ought  to  be  mentioned  under  the  present  heading : 
H.  Pasquier's  Les  temps  evangeliques  et  la  vie  du  Sauveur^ 
P.  Boyer's  Vie  de  Jesus-  Christ  d'apres  les  documents  contemporains] 
and  Les  sources  de  Vhistoire  de  Jesus- Christ!' 

2.  General  Life  of  Christ. — Professor  Sanday  has  published 
"  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,"^  a  work  which  is  nothing  but  a 
reprint  of  the  author's  article  entitled  "  Jesus  Christ,"  and  published 
in  Hasting's  well-known  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Sanday 
writes  as  a  critic  for  critics,  and  not  for  edification.  But  as  an 
answer  to  modern  critical  views,  the  Catholic  reader  will  find  the 
Dominican  Father  Rose's  "  Studies  in  the  Gospels  "  more  useful 
and  more  interesting,  although  he  is  not  quite  as  studiously  simple 
in  language  as  Dr.  Sanday.-^"  What  can  we  believe  of  Jesus  ?"  is  a 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  little  work,  much  more  devotional  than 
theological,  and  much  more  zealous  than  discreet.^''  The  writer 
endeavors  to  state  the  Christian  truth  as  he  conceives  it  in  a  new 
form. — A  writer  who  conceals  or  perhaps  discovers  his  identity  by 
the  initials  H.  ^.has  published  "  Jesus,  a  Book  for  Little  Children."^^ 
If  the  little  ones  do  not  profit  by  the  reading  as  much  as  the 
author  desires,  they  will  at  least  be  delighted  with  the  twenty  full- 
page  illustrations  in  colors  on  art  paper. — The  Rev.  David  Smith 
has  given  us  a  more  important  work  on  the  Hfe  of  Christ,  in  fact 

^  London,  1905,  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

^  Etude  historique  et  chronologique  sur  les  Evangiles ;  2  vols.;  Paris,  1904, 
Beauchesne  et  Cie. 

'  Paris,  1904,  Vic  et  Amat. 

^  Annales  religieuses  des  P^res  Premontres,  1904,  September,  October. 

9  Edinburgh,  1905,  T.  andT.  Clark. 

1°  Edinburgh,  1905,  Marshall. 

"  London,  1905,  Charles  H.  Kelly. 
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so  important  that  The  Times  calls  it  "a  substitute  for  Farrar;"  it 
bears  the  title  "  The  Days  of  His  Flesh,'"^  and  is  hailed  as  the  sort 
of  a  book  we  want  on  this  greatest  of  all  subjects,  a  work  which 
instructs  the  mind  rather  than  titillates  the  senses. — It  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  the  London  Table t^'^  said  in 
praise  of  Scott's  Life  of  Christ. 

Those  who  read  German  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
authors  ^^:  B.  Eing/^  Furrer/«  W.  Thiele/^  W.  Bousset/«  W.  Ger- 
man/^ A.  Stier,2«  R.  von  KraHk,^^  A.  Neumann.^^—We  have 
noticed  already  "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus,"  by  W.  J.  Dawson,^ 
"  The  Man  of  Galilee,"  by  W.  E.  Geil,=^*  and  we  believe  also  "  Our 
Lord's  Life  on  Earth,"  by  W.  Hanna.^ — In  Italian  we  have  the 
second  edition  of  E.  Bossi's  Gesii  Christo  non  e  mai  esistito^ — 
We  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  a  sentiment 
expressed  by  Dr.  Sanday  in  the  above  mentioned  publication  : 
"  After  all  the  learning,  ability,  and  even  genius  devoted  to  the 
subject,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  back  from  the  very  best  of  modern 
Lives  to  the  Gospels."     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  simple  gospel- 

1'  The  Earthly  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  London,  1905, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

'3  May  13,  1905,  p.  731. 

J*  Cf.  Biblische  Zeitsch.,  Ill,  202. 

'^  Jesus  Christus  im  Licht  und  Schatten  neuer  Forschungen.     Munster,  1904,  , 
Alphonsus-Buchhandl. 

^^Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  2  ed.,  Leipzig,  1905,  Hinrichs.  This  book  popular- 
izes the  modern  critical  views. 

"  Das  Leben  unseres  Heilands.  Mit  Bildern  von  R.  SchSfer.  Hamburg,  1904, 
Schloessmann. 

18  Jesus.  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbiicher  fiir  die  deutsche  christliche 
Gegenwart,  hrgb.  von  F.  M.  Schiele.  I.  Reihe,  2  u.  3  Heft.  Halle,  1904,  Gebauer- 
Schwetschke. 

1' Jesus  von  Nazareth.  Ein  historisches  Lebensbild.  2  Aufl.  Schwab. -Hall, 
1904,  German. 

^  Jesus  von  Nazareth.  Bilder  aus  den  Evangelien.  Mit  4  Titelbildern  u. 
Zeichnungen  von  Maler  A.  Zick.      Leipzig,  1904,  Jacobi  und  2^cher. 

21  Jesu  Leben  und  Werk.  Kempton,  1904,  Kosel.  Kralik  uses  the  critical 
methods,  but  his  results  agree  with  our  ecclesiastical  traditions. 

""■  Jesus,  wer  er  geschichtlich  war.  Neue  Pfade  zum  alten  Gott,  hrsg.  von  F. 
Gerstung.     Freiburg  u.  Leipzig,  1904,  Watzel. 

*3  London,  1904,  Richards. 

2*  London,  1904,  Marshall  Brothers. 

25  London,  1904,  Rel.  Tract  Soc. 

26  Milan,  1905,  Soc.  edit.  Milanese. 
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text  harmonized  possesses  always  a  special  charm.  To  this  class 
of  Lives  belong  Nuelsen's  Leben  Jesu  im  Wortlaut  der  vier 
Evmtgelien^  and  Weber's  **  The  Holy  Gospel."^^ 

3.  The  Holy  Infancy. — Kawerau  has  written  an  article,  entitled 
Jesu  Davidsohnschaft,  Wahrheit  oder  Dichtung,  in  which  he  main- 
tains the  thesis  that  the  Davidic  origin  of  Jesus  is  not  legend,  but 
history.^  Here  might  be  added  the  recent  literature  concerning 
the  Virgin-Birth  of  our  Lord,  if  it  had  not  been  treated  quite 
exhaustively  in  our  last  number. — Fr.  C.  Conybeare  has  translated 
from  Armenian  into  Latin  a  dialogue  concerning  the  birthday  of 
Jesus.^^  We  need  not  say  that  our  Christmas  celebration  is  touched 
upon  in  this  study. — The  questions  connected  with  the  Magi  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  P.  Kzxzf^  G.  Nogara,^^  and  P.  W.  Schmie- 
del.^ — The  stay  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  at  the  age  of  twelve  is 
considered  by  Hoffmann  as  the  first  step  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  our  Lord's  glory .^* — The  Rev.  A.  Morris  Stewart  has 
given  us  a  work,  entitled  The  Infancy  and  Youth  of  Jesus?"  The 
originality  of  the  writer  is  said  to  be  "  always  quite  wholesome,  but 
sometimes'startling ;"  while  the  style  is  graphic  and  picturesque, 
the  presentation  is  sober,  and  reverent. — We  must  not  omit  the 
mention  of  Wiinsche's  study  on  the  mother-tongue  of  Jesus.^ 
Matt.  5:  3-12,  17-19;  7:  1-8,  [24-27;  12:  50;  and  22:  36  are 
the  passages  with  which  the  writer  is  most  concerned. 

4.  The  Public  Life. — Ch.  A.  Briggs  endeavors  to  throw 
"  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  "  by  maintaining  that  there  was 
a  Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus  prior  to  the  arrest  of  John  the  Bap- 

2'  New  York,  1904,  Eaton  and  Mains.  The  harmonist  has  followed  Weizs3,cker*s 
translation. 

■•^^  Translated  from  the  French  according  to  the  [Catholic]  English  Authorized 
Version.     The  author  continues  the  history  down  to  the  death  of  St.  John. 

29  Deutsch-ev.  BL,  XXIX,  591-606. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  die  neut.  Wiisensch. ,  V,  327-334. 

^1  Les  Mages :  epoque  de  leur  arriv6e  k  Bethl6hem  et  leur  nationality.  Al- 
Mashrik,  1904,  12-18. 

^'' I  magi  ^i  Betlemme  e  la  strage  degli  innocenti,  con  tin.  Scuola  catt.,  1904, 
June,  513-514. 

33  Protest.  Monatshefte,  VIII,  313-388. 

3^  Ev.  Kirchenz.,  1904,  152-156. 

'^  London,  1905,  Andrew  Melrose. 

3«  Vierteljahrsch.  f.   Bibelkunde,  II,  104-108. 
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tist,  and  that  while  five  pairs  of  the  Apostles  were  engaged  on  a 
mission  in  Galilee,  Jesus  with  James  and  John  was  carrying  on  the 
ministry  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  intervals  with  Thomas  and  Matthew 
in  Perea.  The  Biblical  World^  takes  exception  to  the  writer's 
daring  chronology. — G.  S.  Cockin  has  made  a  speciality  of 
Some  Difficulties  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord^  But  the  writer  is 
modest  withal,  seeing  that  he  confesses  his  inability  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  he  attacks. — The  Benedictine  Father  A. 
Cigoi  has  presented  us  with  the  second  instalment  of  his  Leben 
JesuP  He  treats  in  this  volume  of  the  proximate  preparation  of 
our  Lord  for  His  public  life,  and  of  its  first  and  second  year. — A. 
Carr  gives  us  a  rather  whimsical  explanation  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.^  In  the  man  blind  from  his  birth  whom 
Jesus  cured,  he  sees  the  first  martyr  and  witness  for  Christ. — A. 
Wiinsche  illustrates  the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees 
concerning  the  omission  of  the  washing  of  hands  on  the  part  of 
the  disciples,  from  contemporaneous  Jewish  parallels.*^ — A. 
Berthoud  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  answer; given  by  Jesus 
to  the  Sadducees  concerning  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.^ 
C.  Bruston  too  treats  of  the  same  question  in  the  same  theolog- 
ical review.**^ — W.  Wrede  beheves  that  the  question  concerning 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  cure 
of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,**  has  been  interpolated.*^  Here 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  influence  exerted  by  theological 
bias  even  on  textual  criticism. — Our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
Archbishop  Trench's  work  on  Miracles.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
vitality  of  the  book  that  at  this  late  hour  it  has  been  translated 
into  German,  and  appears  to  be  fairly  well  appreciated  by  the 
German  readers.*^ — Another  curious  instance  of  violent  textual 

37  XXIV,  237  f.  38  London,  1904,  Stock. 

^^  Das  Leben  Jesu  II :  Nachste  Vorbereitung  auf  das  offentliche  Leben  Jesu. 
Das  erste  und  zweite  Jahr  seines  offentlichen  Wandels.  Klagenfurt,  1904,  St. 
Joseph's  Verein. 

*°  Expositor y  X,  pp.  294-301. 

*^  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Bibelkunde^  II,  II3-163. 

*2  Rev.   de   Thtol.   et  quest,   rel.y   1 904,  437-445. 

*3  Ibid.,  529-537.  **  Mark  2  :  I  fif. 

*^  Zeitschr.  f.  neut.   Wissensch.y  V,  354-358. 

**  Neukirchen,  1904,  Erziehungsverein. 
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criticism  is  found  in  the  way  in  which  P.  Asmussen  removes  the 
mention  of  the  whale  incident  from  Matt.  12  :  40.'*^  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  pointed  out  the  preaching  of  penance  by  the  Prophet 
Jonas  only  in  order  to  warn  against  spectacular  miracles;  the 
whale  is  represented  as  an  intruder. 

5.  The  Character  of  Jesus. — Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody  published  the 
Lyman  Beecher  Lectures,  delivered  at  Yale  University  in  1904, 
in  book  form  under  the  title  **  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Char- 
acter." *^  It  speaks  well  for  the  importance  of  the  work  that  it 
has  found  its  way,  even  at  this  early  date,  into  a  German  transla- 
tion entitled  Der  Character  Jesu  Christi.^^  Though  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  endorse  the  professor's  views  unreservedly,  we  must 
admire  some  of  his  analyses. — W.  J.  Hocking's  "  Characteristics 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  P.  T.  Forsyth's  "  Paradox  of  Christ "  are  not 
without  their  interest,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance.**^ — Rev. 
Henry  W.  Clark  has  written  a  book  entitled  "  The  Christ  from 
Without  and  from  Within  "  in  which  he  studies  the  fourth  Gospel 
in  a  special  way.*^  The  work  is  quite  suggestive  and  betrays  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  insight. — In  one  of  our  former  numbers  we 
have  drawn  attention  to  J.  Smith's  work  entitled  "  Magnetism  of 
Christ "  in  which  the  writer  studies  our  Lord's  missionary  meth- 
ods.*^— Finally,  we  must  notice  a  series  of  popular  lectures  deHv- 
ered  by  Bithorn  at  the  instigation  of  the  Merseburger  Lehrerverein.^^ 
It  is  consoling  to  know  that  a  serious  study  of  Christ's  character, 
even  if  it  arrives  at  false  conclusions,  must  always  exert  a  benefi- 
cent influence  on  the  student. 

6.  The  Person  of  Jesus. — The  Rev.  Canon  Alfred  Weber  has 
collected  into  a  booklet  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  for  the 
thesis,  Jesus-  Christ  est  Dieu.^  The  author  does  not  write  against 
infidels,  but  to  help  the  faithful.  Jesus  attests  His  Divinity  by  His 
words.  His  actions,  His  love.  His  desire.  His  Hfe,  His  death,  His 
Resurrection. — Father  Freddi's  series  of  considerations  upon  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Word,  gathered  from  the  works  of  St.Thomas, 

*'  Protest antenblatt^  1904,  375-378. 

*8  New  York,  1905,  Macmillan  Co.  **  Giessen,  1905,    Ricker. 

^London,  1904,  Gardner;  London  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1904,  111-138. 

^1  London,  1905,  Andrew  Melrose.  ^^  London,  1904,  Hodder. 

^'  Blicke  in  Jesu  Seelenleben.     Merseburg,  1904,  Stollberg. 

^*  Braine-le-Comte.     Belgium,  1905,  Zech. 
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Aquinas,  has  appeared  in  an  English  translation  under  the  title 
*'Jesus  Christ  the  Word  Incarnate."*^  The  book  will  surely  engender 
or  increase  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ  in  every  reader, 
and  it  will  at  the  same  time  provide  preachers  with  abundant  matter 
for  effective  sermons  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. — The  Rev. 
J.  Oswald  Dykes  has  contributed  to  the  October  and  November 
numbers  of  the  Expository  Times  two  articles  entitled  "  The  Per- 
son of  our  Lord."  We  regret  to  state  that  the  writer  is  not  suf- 
ficiently equipped  with  theological  knowledge  to  handle  the 
sublime  subject  satisfactorily.  He  believes  that  according  to  the 
Roman  West  "  Christ's  Deity  [is]  loosely  attached  to  His  human 
nature,  yet  overbearing  it,  and  reducing  to  little  better  than  a 
phantasm  the  moral  victories  and  pathetic  conflicts  of  His  earthly 
career." — A.  Hoffmann  has  published  a  study  on  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  first  three 
Gospels.^  The  writer  treats  of  the  much  discussed  terms  "  Mes- 
siah," "  Kingdom  of  God,"  "Son  of  God,"  and  other  similar  ones. 

D.  S.  Cairns  contributes  a  similar  study  to  the  Contemporary 
Review^  entitled  "  The  Self-Assertion  of  Jesus."®^ — Other  recent 
writers  on  this  subject  are  W.  Gapitaine,^  O.  Moe,^*  P.  Cook,^ 

E.  F.  Stroter,^^  J.  Kipp,^^  ^^^  ^  Wrede.^ 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. — Father  Fonck's  book  on  the 
parables  has  appeared  in  a  second  much-improved  edition.^  The 
author  is  quite  happy  in  combining  scientific  accuracy  of  exegesis 
with  practical  application  to  our  spiritual  life. — Other  recent  works 
on   the   parables   have   been   published   by  A.  R.  Habershon,^ 

^^  Freiburg,  1904,  Herder. 

^6  Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu  nach  den  drei  ersten  Evangelien.  Konigsberg, 
1904,  Thomas  u.  Oppermann. 

5TLXXXVI,  350-370;  521-527. 

^  Jesus  von  Nazareth.  Eine  Priifung  seiner  Gottheit.  Regensburg,  1905,  Manz. 

^^  Jesu  vidnesbyrd  om  sig  selv  som  Guds  son.     Christiania,  1904,  Grondahl. 

^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Anointed  of  God.     New  York,  1904,  Revell. 

*^  Das  Konigreich  Jesu  Christi.  Ein  Gang  dutch  die  alt.  Verb eissun gen. 
Gotha,  1904,  Ott. 

*2  Des  Menschen  Sohn.     Evang   Kirchenzeit.,  1904,  437-445;  459-463. 

^^  Zum  Thema  "  Menschensohn."     Zeitschr.f.  nt.   Wissensch.^  V,  359  f. 

^  Die  Parabeln  des  Herm  im  Evangelium  exegetisch  und  praktisch  erlautert. 
Innsbruck,  1904,  Ranch. 

^^  Study  of  the  Parables.     London,  1904,  Nisbeth. 
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A.  A.  Brockington,^^  A.  N.  Bogle,  E.  Hampden-Cook,  and  F.  G. 
Button  5 

W.  G.  Ballantine  is  of  opinion  that  Jesus  employed  at  times 
hyperbolic  expressions  in  His  teaching,  especially  in  His  treat- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  faith  and  of  prayer.^ — W.  B.  Robinson 
has  made  a  study  of  the  elements  of  forcefulness  in  the  compari- 
sons employed  by  Jesus.*^  He  gives  his  readers  comparative 
tables  showing  the  objects  from  which  Isaias,  St.  Paul,  and  Jesus 
took  their  comparisons.  The  writer  believes  that  Christ's  com- 
parisons derived  their  forcefulness  partially  from  their  physical 
bases,  their  lack  of  useless  detail,  their  deferred  application,  and 
their  striking  antitheses. 

W.  P.  Bone  merits  our  gratitude  for  his  defence  of  the  thesis 
that  Jesus  really  fulfilled  the  Old  Testament/*^  E.  B.  Pollard 
differs  from  the  preceding  writer,  contending  that  Jesus  regarded 
Himself  as  a  prophet  like  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  that 
He  acted  accordingly/^ — There  are  some  special  studies,  too,  on 
Jesus'  teaching  concerning  particular  dogmatic  and  moral  ques- 
tions :  J.  Stalker,  c.  g.,  writes  on  Christ's  doctrine  concerning  the 
highest  good  ; "  A.  T.  Robertson  considers  Jesus'  tenets  concern- 
ing God  the  Father ;  ^^  E.  Lyttelton  investigates  our  Lord's  atti- 
tude toward  divorce.'^^ — The  eschatology  of  Jesus  has  been  studied 
anew  by  L.  A.  Muirhead^^  and  a  writer  in  the  Civilta  Cattolical^ 

^  The  Parables  of  the  Way :  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Beatitudes  and  Twelve 
Parables  of  the  Way.     New  York,  1904,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

6^  The  Unjust  Steward.     Expository  Times,  XV,  475-476;   XVI,  44. 

^  The  Hyperbolical  Teachings  of  Jesus.  North  American  Review,  September, 
1904,  446-456. 

^^  Some  Elements  of  Forcefulness  in  Jesus'  Comparisons.  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  XXIII,  106-179. 

"^^  Jesus  and  the  Old  Testament  according  to  Recent  Critics.  The  Bible  Student^ 
N.  S.  I,  626-630. 

"  The  Prophetic  Activity  of  Jesus.     Biblical  Worlds  XXIV,  94-99. 

^2  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Highest  Good.  Baptist  Review  and  Expositor, 
July,  1904,  219-232. 

"  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  God  the  Father.  New  York,  1904, 
American  Tract  Society. 

'*  The  Teaching  of  Christ  about  Divorce.  The  Jotirnal  of  Theological  Studies^ 
V,  621-628. 

^^  The  Eschatology  of  Jesus  ;  or.  The  Kingdom  Come  and  Coming.  New  York, 
1904,  Armstrong.  "6  LV,  iv,  680-700. 
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The  same  subject  is  also  touched  upon  by  Father  Brucker  in  his 
Questions  bibliquesP — Finally,  G.  Heinrici  writes  about  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  timesJ^  Besides  the  writer's  own  answer,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  compare  Macfadyen's  views  on  this  subject,  expressed 
in  his  article  bearing  the  title  "  Humanity  Measured  by  Jesus 
Christ."  ^^  He  maintains  that  Jesus  furthered  in  man  the  con- 
sciousness of  God,  the  sense  of  better  and  worse  in  conduct,  the 
idealizing  instinct,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  the  altruistic  instinct, 
and  the  soul's  consciousness  of  its  own  transcendence  over  time. 

8.  The  Passion  and  Resurrection. — The  Passionist  Father 
Seraphin  has  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Suffering  Man-God  " 
or  "  The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  Resplendent  in  His  Sufferings."^ 
The  work  is  less  affective  than  the  classic  book  on  the  Passion  by 
the  Augustinian  Father  Thomas  of  Jesus,  and  less  discursive 
than  Father  Gallwey's  work.  It  is  certainly  much  preferable  to 
such  books  as  '*  Christ's  Pathway  to  the  Cross  "  by  J.  D.  Jones,®^ 
the  "  Mystery  of  the  Cross  "  by  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,^^  Der  Konig 
mit  der  Dornenkrone  by  H.  Reich,^^  "The  Suffering  of  Jesus 
according  to  the  Gospels  "  by  G.  D.  Heuver,®*  La  Passion^  la  Mort 
et  La  Resurrection  de  Jesus  by  A.  Wabnitz,^  and  Zur  Leidens-  und 
Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu  by  J.  Mader.^^ 

Rosadi's  book  on  the  trial  of  Jesus  has  already  been  noticed  f 
A.  Loisy  takes  exception  to  Rosadi's  view  that  the  trial  was  a 
kind  of  a  preconceived  plot.^  An  author  signing  the  initials  R.  T. 
contributes  an  article  entitled  Le  Proces  de  Jesus  to  L  Univers 
Israelite f^  in  which  he  holds  not  Jewry,  but  our  Lord's  fellow- 

"  Etudes,  C.  89-99. 

'^^  1st  die  Lebenslehre  Jesu  zeitgemass?     Leipzig,  1904,  Durr. 
.    "^^  Contemporary  Review,  LXXXVI,  190-204. 
^  Translated  from  the   French  by  Lilia  M.  Ward.     With  Preface  by  Father 
Arthur  Devine.     London,  1905,  Bums  &  Gates. 
81  London,  1905,  James  Clarke  &  Co. 
8^  London,  1904,  Skeffington. 

8^  Neue  Jahrbb.  fur  d.  Khissische  Altert.,  XIII,  705-733. 
84  The  Bible  Student,  N.  S.  I,  687-690. 
8»  Montauban,  1904,  Granie. 
^  Schweiz.  Rundsch.,  '03-'04,  397-401. 
87  New  York,  1905,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
^  Rev.  d'hist.  et  de  litt.  rel.,  X,  574  f.  ^^  July  15,  1904. 
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citizens  responsible  for  His  death.  He  was  sacrificed  for  reasons 
ot  State. — P.  Ladeuze  reviews  again  our  present  position  concern- 
ing the  date  of  Christ's  death.^^  He  places  this  event  on  April  3, 
A.D.  33,  which  day  he  identifies  with  Nisan  14. — In  the  Hibbert 
Journal^^  Messrs.  Robinson,  Martin,  and  Porteous  criticize  Hen- 
son's  views  on  the  testimony  of  the  empty  sepulchre,  and  of  St. 
Paul. — W.  Soltau  believes  he  has  discovered  the  real  source  of 
what  he  calls  the  resurrection-legends.^^  The  disciples  imagined 
that  they  saw  Jesus  Himself  wherever  they  noticed  the  vestiges 
of  His  activity.  Dr.  Arnold  Meyer  has  published  a  work  entitled 
Die  Auferstehung  ChristiJ^  which  is,  according  to  Marcus  Dods, 
a  "  fresh  demonstration  that  if  you  remove  the  bodily  resurrection 
you  remove  the  most  important  historical  substructure  of  Apos- 
tolic Christianity." 

^  La  date  de  la  mortdu  Christ,  d'apres  quelques  etudes  recentes  ;  Rev,  d^ hist, 
iccl.,  V,  893-503. 

91  II,  795-800. 

92  Die  Studierstube^  II,  534-537. 

93  Tubingen,  1905,  Mohr. 
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TKAOTATUS  DE  VERBI  DIVINI  INOAENATIONE,  anctore  Joanne 
Muncunill,  S.J.  Matriti :  Editoribus  Saenz  de  Jubera,  10  Oampo- 
manes,  1905.    Pp.  xxv— 665. 

The  question,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ,  whose  Son  is  He?" 
presses  for  an  answer  in  every  age,  but  in  none  more  urgently  than  in 
the  present.  The  new  knowledge,  scientific  and  historical,  has  made 
the  modern  mind  more  critical  and  less  easily  satisfied.  Hence, 
though  the  true  answer  to  our  Lord's  question  has  been  repeated  and 
proved  a  thousand  times  by  Catholic  theology  along  the  ages,  its 
restatement  in  the  light  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  enlarged 
experience  of  methods  is  always  opportune.  The  great  doctors  of 
theology,  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  and  the  rest,  have  indeed  written  abun- 
dantly on  the  Incarnation  and  with  marvellous  foreknowledge  of 
modern  difficulties.  The  study  of  these  masters,  however,  is  always 
more  or  less  confronted  with  the  obstacles  which  the  Angelic  Doctor 
finds  facing  human  reason  in  every  department  of  religious  investi- 
gation,— nonnisi  a  paucis  hominibuSy  post  longum  tempus  cum  magno 
labore  et  non  sine  periculo  errandi.  If  only  on  this  account,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  reasons,  there  should  be  room  for  the  Treatise  on  the 
Incarnation  here  presented. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  theses  into  which  its  ample  disputations, 
after  the  well-known  mode  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit  theologians,  is  divided, 
one  is  favorably  impressed  by  their  brevity  and  precision.  Too  often 
writers  of  books  of  this  kind  are  given  to  expand  their  propositions 
into  long  paragraphs,  not  without  a  certain  rhetorical  verboseness  and 
with  no  adequate  advantage  to  the  student.  The  present  author  has 
avoided  this.  His  theses  are  models  of  conciseness,  and  withal  are 
not  lacking  in  clarity.  Attracted  by  the  precision  of  method  thus 
indicated  one  reads  farther  and  finds  it  continues  into  the  argumen- 
tation. The  proofs  are  clear-cut,  rigid  in  form,  and  contain  no 
superfluous  or  ambiguous  terms.  Another  feature  that  impresses  itself 
favorably  on  the  student  is  the  statement  of  counter  difficulties.  In  this 
respect  the  work  is  admirable.  The  list  of  objections  is  unusually 
large,  and  they  are  stated  strongly,  with  no  tendency  on  the  author's 
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part  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  reply.  The  work  herein  reminds 
one  of  what  is  so  characteristic  of  St.  Thomas,  his  generous  treatment 
of  opponents, — and  indeed  the  spirit  and  usually  the  thought  and 
general  method  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  everywhere  prevail.  The  author 
might  not  be  classed  as  a  Thomist  in  the  technical  sense  of  this  appel- 
lative, but  he  is  certainly  a  faithful  disciple  of  St.  Thomas,  and  even 
when  he  seems  to  differ  from  an  opinion  that  is  usually  attributed  to 
Aquinas — as  he  does  on  the  controversy  regarding  the  character  of  the 
distinction  between  nature  and  personality  in  created  beings — he  is 
able  to  make  a  very  strong  plea  that  the  mind,  if  not  certain  state- 
ments of  the  Master,  are  in  his  favor. 

By  some  professors  and  students  the  bulk  of  the  volume  may  be 
regarded  unfavorably,  though  the  amplitude  of  exposition  will,  one 
may  believe,  be  acceptable  to  the  majority.  In  any  case,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  author  follows  the  plan  of  the  older  theo- 
logians of  including  what  is  more  recently  comprised  in  the  treatise 
de  Redetnptore  and  Soteriology.  Moreover,  the  theology  concerning 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  veneration  of  the  saints  and  sacred  images 
is  also  included.  Thus  the  range  of  matter  which  the  author  wished 
to  cover  necessitated  a  generous  volume. 

THEOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY.    By  the  Rev.  Ernest  R.  Hull,  S.J. 
Pp<  127.    London  :  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

Theosophy  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  people  with  some 
vague  form  of  Oriental  occultism  or  esoteric  mysticism ;  or  it  is 
regarded  as  a  transitory  fad  or  a  superstitious  delusion  which  certain 
* '  adepts  ' '  have  succeeded  in  imposing  on  a  i^^N  feminine  men  and 
women.  This  conception  has  no  slight  foundation  in  theosophical 
literature,  which  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  mystifying,  if  not  mystical. 
The  conception  has  received  further  confirmation  from  the  exposure 
of  the  bold  trickery  resorted  to  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  foundress 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  in  order  to  make  good  her  pretended 
claims  to  transcendent  sources  of  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  at  the  core  of  theosophy  enough  of  plausible  theory  to  gain  a  con- 
siderable following,  especially  from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  having 
abandoned  Christian  belief,  feel  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  some 
form  of  at  least  scientific-ethical  cult  that  will  claim  to  satisfy  their 
religious  requirements. 

This  theory  was  drawn  out  and  presented  by  a  Mr.  Beaman  in  the 
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magazine  East  and  West.  The  articles  were  subsequently  commented 
on  by  Father  Hull,  S.J.,  in  the  Bombay  Catholic  Examiner  during 
the  course  of  1 904,  and  the  result  now  appears  in  the  present  booklet 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.  We  question 
whether  in  the  long  list  of  valuable  publications  by  the  latter  Society 
there  is  one  that  is  at  the  same  time  more  thoughtful,  more  convin- 
cing, more  readable,  more  opportune.  Although  the  author  has  appar- 
ently in  mind  simply  to  set  forth  the  substance  and  the  leading  claims 
of  theosophy  and  in  a  popular  way  to  compare  them  with  the  corre- 
sponding aspects  of  Christianity,  he  has  as  a  fact  written  in  parvo  a 
philosophy  of  both  members  of  the  terms  compared,  and  has  given  us 
an  object-lesson  as  well  in  ideal  as  in  practical  apologetics.  This  is 
much  indeed  to  say  in  behalf  of  so  small  a  book  and  more  than  can 
be  substantiated  here  and  now.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so,  however, 
on  another  occasion.  In  the  meantime  we  recommend  the  book  to 
the  thoughtful  reader,  confident  that  no  one  will  be  disappointed  who 
gives  the  work  the  serious  attention  it  deserves. 

SYNOPSIS  THEOLOGIAE  MORALIS  ET  PASTORALIS,  ad  mentem 
S.  Thomae  et  S.  Alphonsi,  hodiemis  moribus  aocommodata.  Tomus 
secundus  (pars  secunda) :  Theologia  Moralis  Pundamentalis.  De  Vir- 
tutibus  et  Praeceptis.  Typis  Soc.  S.  Joannis  Et.,  Desclee,  Lefebvre 
et  Soc:  Tomaci  et  Insulis  ;  Parisiis:  Letouzey  et  Ane,  1905,  Pp. 
346-676. 

True  to  the  promise  made  in  the  prospectus  to  his  last  volume, 
which  we  reviewed  in  July,  Father  Tanquerey  has  completed  his  text- 
book of  moral  theology,  and  now  publishes  the  second  part  of  the 
second  volume.  The  first  and  third  volumes  had  been  previously 
issued.  Cardinal  Richards,  in  his  prefatory  approbation  of  the  work, 
states  that  it  has  been  introduced  as  text -book  in  the  Paris  Seminary, 
and  he  earnestly  recommends  its  adoption  as  a  handbook  to  the 
clergy  of  the  archdiocese. 

The  particular  topics  here  treated  are  the  theological  virtues,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  the  acts  of  worship  which  come  under  the  general 
head  of  the  virtue  of  religion,  and  the  moral  virtues,  prudence,  forti- 
tude, and  temperance.  An  instance  of  the  author's  desire  to  make  his 
work  of  thoroughly  practical  use  to  the  student  is  a  tract  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  which  briefly  demonstrates  the  relation  and  harmony  exist- 
ing between  the  Christian  virtues  and  the  precepts  tending  to  their 
preservation,  development,  and  perfection.     By  this  method  of  syn- 
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thesis  the  preacher  and  confessor  are  furnished  with  material  for  illus- 
tration and  application  in  their  instructions  upon  the  theological  and 
moral  virtues.  Thus,  to  give  an  example,  in  treating  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Church,  Father  Tanquerey,  under  the  head  of  *'de  jejunio 
ecclesiastico, "  explains  the  historical  evolution  of  the  law  of  fast, 
dwells  upon  its  utility,  prescribes  the  methods  of  observance,  explains 
the  exemptions,  etc.  There  is  a  reference  on  page  628  to  a  ^^  Supple- 
mentum  de  Castitaie  huic  volumini  adnexum,"  which  we  miss  in  the 
volume.  The  index  at  the  end  includes  the  matter  contained  in  both 
parts,  separately  published,  of  the  second  volume.  It  would  materially 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  if  there  were  a  complete  index  in- 
cluding the  matter  of  the  three  volumes,  and  also  the  topics  of  the 
different  appendices,  since  otherwise  the  reader  in  search  of  informa- 
tion at  odd  periods  may  overlook  the  latter. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  where  these  manuals  may  be  found 
on  sale  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  well  for  the  publishers  to 
have  some  American  imprint  upon  their  books. 

THEORY  Am  PRACTICE  OP  THE  CONPESSIONAL.  A  Guide  in  the 
Administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  By  Dr.  0.  Schieler. 
Edited  by  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Heuser.  With  Introduction  by  the  Most 
Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer,  D.D.,  D.O.L.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago : 
Benziger  Brothers.    1905.    Pp.  662. 

The  editor's  preface  to  this  stately  volume  points  out  with  unequiv- 
ocal emphasis  the  immense  influence  which  a  Catholic  priest  exercises 
in  any  community  by  the  wise  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  From  it  flows,  we  may  say,  all  the  fruit  which  feeds  an 
honorable  commonwealth,  all  the  health  and  strength  of  society.  And 
so  the  priest  is  in  truth  one  of  the  princely  family  that  rules  *'the 
Empire  of  the  Confessional, ' '  as  Mr.  Stead  has  aptly  named  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Where  that  power  of  the  Confessional  weakens,  as  it 
has  done  in  some  portions  of  the  Latin  countries  which  were  at  one 
time  in  the  front  of  civilization,  religion  may  still  exercise  all  the 
charm  of  its  traditional  influence  through  popular  devotions  and  sim- 
ple faith,  but  the  manly  vigor  of  Christian  independence  is  gone,  and 
Catholicity  fails  in  its  best  results  toward  intellectual  and  moral  eleva- 
tion. The  world  judges  contrariwise  and  believes  that  a  people  that 
goes  to  confession  is  a  priest-ridden  people,  devoid  of  noble  instincts. 
The  world  does  not  know  that  the  confessional  is  the  very  workshop 
whence  highest  aspirations  and  chastened  virtue  emanate,  because  it 
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not  only  corrects  but  directs,  whilst  it  creates  around  the  penitent  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  not  of  dejection.  We  fancy  that  every  priest 
on  reading  the  title  of  this  book  will  feel  an  impulse  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  and  so  we  need  not  here  moralize  about  its  usefulness. 
But  we  should  wish  merely  to  say  to  the  young  student  that  it  is  not 
a  series  of  cases  of  conscience  done  in  easy  English  and  solving  off- 
hand difficulties  in  morals  and  in  language.  For  the  temptation  lies 
very  near  to  regard  a  book  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  vernacular,  as 
a  brief  of  absolution  from  the  duty  of  having  recourse  to  the  old  Latin 
text-books  in  use  in  our  Catholic  seminaries.  It  is  exactly  what  the 
title  sets  forth, — a  treatise  dealing  somewhat  exhaustively  with  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  its  demands  upon  the  penitent,  and  upon  the 
priest  as  confessor,  in  the  sacred  tribunal  and  outside  it,  so  far  as  the 
duty  of  both  parties  refers  to  the  power  and  influence  of  absolution 
from  sin. 

To  review  the  book  would  mean  to  supplement  rather  than  to 
criticize  its  contents,  and  that  we  hope  to  do  in  succeeding  numbers  of 
the  Review  by  way  of  a  continuous  commentary  on  the  obligations  of 
the  confessor  at  the  present  day  in  English-speaking  communities 
where  Catholics  live  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  or 
little  sympathy  for  the  religion  of  Christ  as  represented  by  our  holy 
Church. 

STATUTA  DIOEOESIS  RIVEEOEMENSIS  quae  in  Synodo  Dioecesana 
Prima  die  28  Junii  A.  D.  1905  in  Ecclesia  Pro-Oathedrali  in  Oivitate 
Fall  Eiverhabita  sanxit  et  promulgavit  111.  ac  Emus.  Guilielmus  Stang, 
Episc.  Eiyerormensis.  Ex  Typis,  The  Dolphin  Press:  Philadelphia. 
MOMV.    Pp.90. 

Diocesan  statutes  are  for  the  most  part  excerpts  from  the  Decrees 
and  Constitutions  of  Plenary  and  Provincial  Councils,  obtaining  a 
special  sanction  and  authority  by  being  thus  promulgated  as  the  local 
ecclesiastical  law  which  governs  a  particular  body  of  clergy  responsible 
to  their  Ordinary  for  its  observance.  These  statutes  are  fixed  in 
Synod  in  order  that  the  clergy  may  pledge  themselves  solemnly  to 
accept  them  and  to  make  their  observance  a  voluntary  and  rationabile 
obsequium  as  well  as  a  recognized  standard  of  appeal  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  individual  rights  and  common  order  in  the  diocese. 

The  excellence  of  this  legislative  code  and  summary  of  obligations 
on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics  is  enhanced  by  certain  interpretations  and 
suggestions  which  make  the  execution  of  the  law  not  only  more  easy 
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but  more  certain.  For  the  practical  worth  of  an  ordinance  lies  not 
in  its  platonic  conformity  to  the  standard  of  right,  but  in  its  actually 
serving  as  an  instrument  to  prevent  mistakes  and  to  correct  errors. 
The  best  laws  will  remain  a  dead  letter,  not  merely  because  authority 
may  be  incapable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  them,  but  also  because  the 
meaning  of  the  law  is  not  made  clear  in  its  application  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, or  else  because  the  methods  and  means  of  carrying  out 
the  law  in  an  effective  way  are  misinterpreted. 

This  is  an  important  point  when  we  speak  of  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion, because  it  eliminates  contentions  and  lessens  appeals  to  execu- 
tive authority,  with  their  odious  consequences.  Where  a  bishop  lays 
down  definite,  reasonable,  that  is,  clearly  feasible  rules,  which  make 
the  application  of  the  general  ecclesiastical  laws  in  his  locality 
understood,  he  will  have  few  disputes  to  settle.  There  are  statutes 
which  settle  them  ;  and  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  imposing  penalty 
upon  a  cleric  who  violates  the  statutes,  it  is  not  the  bishop  but  the 
law  clearly  interpreted  that  inflicts  the  pain,  and  the  offender  has  only 
to  blame  himself,  since  the  means  of  understanding  and  carrying  out 
the  law  were  given  him.  Thus  the  principal  practical  value  of  Dio- 
cesan Statutes  lies  in  this  that  they  supply  such  additional  interpreta- 
tion and  helpful  ordinances  as  make  it  tolerably  easy  and  tolerably 
sure  for  the  individual  to  carry  them  out. 

The  Fall  River  Statutes  give  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating what  we  have  said.  They  are  not  merely  a  collection  of  laws, 
but  they  point  out  in  doubtful  cases  how  that  law  is  to  be  best 
observed,  and  they  make  this  mode  of  observance  a  matter  of  obliga- 
tion for  the  individual  priest.  Furthermore  they  supply  such  motives 
and  directions  as  induce  a  priest,  unless  he  is  criminally  negligent,  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

To  take  an  example.  There  is  a  statute  about  excluding  members 
of  secret  societies  from  communion  in  the  Church.  That  law  has  led 
to  both  excessive  rigor  and  lax  condonings  through  moody  interpreta- 
tions or  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  individuals.  The  result  has 
been  a  variety  of  decrees  general  and  local  to  obviate  difficulties. 
Among  them  a  very  lucid  declaration  of  the  Holy  See  by  which  certain 
doubtful  cases  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  A  priest 
on  the  mission  meeting  such  a  case  is  conscious  of  the  obligation  to  do 
something,  to  write  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate  ;  but  in  many  cases  he 
does  not,  without  much  distressful  hunting  among  books  or  consulting 
of  learned  theologians,  know  what  form  and  method  to  observe  in 
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such  instances.  In  other  words,  he  realizes  his  obligation  but  does  not 
know  how  to  set  about  it  promptly  and  easily.  Now  the  priests  of 
Fall  River  get  into  no  such  plights.  Their  statutes  give  them  the  law, 
and  tell  them  also  exactly  how  to  carry  it  out  without  omitting  or  dis- 
torting any  part  of  its  behests. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Appendix,  which  covers  half  the  book, 
and  wherein  are  to  be  found  not  only  the  special  diocesan  faculties 
granted  to  confessors,  but  forms  of  absolution  from  censures,  and  of 
repairing  public  scandal  resulting  from  open  apostasy  or  sacramental 
communication  with  heretics.  The  chancery  regulations  are  supple- 
mented by  *' forms  to  be  used  in  applying  for  dispensations,"  by 
extracts  from  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  con- 
cerning marriages  and  testaments,  which  prevent  priests  from  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  civil  law  and  aid  them  in  the  furtherance  of  loyal 
citizenship.  An  important  feature  is  the  section  entitled  Insurance 
Notes,  which  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  just  guardianship  of  church 
and  personal  property. 

These  things  may  be  found  in  other  diocesan  statutes  also ;  but  they 
are  not  very  common.  The  editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
would  have  particular  reason  to  thank  heaven  if  they  were  universal, 
for  it  would  lessen  the  budget  of  letters  and  grumblings  (when  they 
are  not  promptly  answered)  that  come  to  him,  with  queries  that 
should  go  to  episcopal  chanceries  or  to  the  moderators  of  ecclesiastir 
cal  conferences. 

SUMMULA  PHILOSOPHIAE  SOHOLASTIOAE  in  usnm  adolescentium 
Seminarii  B.  Mariae  de  Monte  Melleario  concinnata.  Vol.  III. 
Pars  I. — Theologia  Uaturalis.  Dublinii  apud  Browne  et  Nolan.  1905. 
Pp.  iv-233. 

The  magisterial  pronouncement  has  recently  been  heralded  by 
some  reviewer  that  a  large  percentage — I  forget  how  large — of  text- 
books on  scholastic  philosophy  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  existence. 
Perhaps  the  judgment  is  true  ;  certainly  it  is  easy  to  pronounce.  The 
*' manual"  has  become  a  veritable  bete  noire  to  some  of  the  French 
reviewers,  and  not  infrequently  their  English-writing  brethren  enjoy  a 
safe  fling  at  the  unofl"ending  creature.  Now,  when  the  missiles  are 
such  epithets  as  narrow,  mechanical,  logic-chopping,  and  the  like,  it 
may  be  well  t6  notice  whence  they  come.  Usually  the  marksman  is 
not  as  formidable  as  he  might  seem  to  be.  He  is  hardly  ever  very 
balky.     Your  good  sizable  man  uses  other  language.     But  be  this  as  it 
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may,  let  us  hope  that  the  present  modest  Summula  may  not  fall  under 
the  judgment  of  the  scorner.  It  deserves  a  better  fate ;  how  well 
deserving,  we  have  shown  in  our  accounts  of  the  preceding  sections  of 
the  work.  For  the  rest,  we  need  only  here  emphasize  that  the  even 
excellence — the  perspicuity,  simplicity,  precision,  comprehensiveness, 
timeliness,  and  adjustment  to  the  special  needs  of  English-reading 
students — is  as  unbroken  in  the  present  volume  as  it  is  in  both  its 
predecessors. 


Hmoenitates  pastorales. 

The  Lyceumite  gives  this  wholesome  advice  to  preachers  and 
lecturers  who  find  their  eloquent  appeals  unexpectedly  interrupted  by 
a  baby  crying  in  the  church  or  lecture  hall  :  '*  On  such  occasions," 
asks  the  writer,  '  *  what  does  the  preacher  usually  do  ?  He  casts  severe 
scowls  toward  the  place  whence  cometh  the  wail.  Then  he  grows 
nervous,  and  in  desperation  makes  an  effort  to  shout  louder  than  the 
baby  howls.  Meanwhile  the  baby  continues  its  cry;  the  audience 
forgets  the  man  in  the  pulpit.  If  the  latter  should  display  a  bit  of 
anger  or  speak  of  the  baby,  why  then  he  has  offended  the  baby's 
parents  and  the  baby's  parents'  friends,  and  they  all  vote  him  a  poor 
preacher. ' ' 

There  is  a  better  way — a  safe,  sure  way — force  the  audience  to 
suppress  the  baby  cry.  Then,  you  see,  the  grudge  is  against  the  man 
in  the  pew,  and  not  against  the  man  in  the  pulpit. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it :  When  the  baby  begins  its  cry,  put  the 
brake  on  your  voice,  and  take  a  quieter  tone.  The  louder  the  baby 
the  more  quiet  you,  all  the  time  never  looking  toward  the  location  of 
the  noise  or  paying  the  least  bit  of  attention  to  it. 

In  thirty  seconds  auditors  will  begin  directing  frowns  toward  the 
baby  and  wishing  the  *'  brat  would  keep  quiet. "  The  audience  wants 
to  hear  you,  the  baby  prevents,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  some  pew- 
holder  will  quietly  see  to  the  removal  of  the  infant. 

Try  this,  ye  who  strive  to  be  heard,  and  stop  the  baby  cry  without 
a  detriment  to  your  efficiency. 


Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  tells  a  story  of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  dram- 
atist and  wit,  who,  one  day,  while  lunching  at  a  country  club,  found 
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himself  surrounded  by  six  or  seven  clergymen  who  had  been  on  a 
motor  tour  of  the  country  thereabout.  Pretty  soon  the  author  of  the 
Mikado  was  drawn  into  conversation.  When  his  identity  was  known 
one  of  the  clergymen  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  how  he  felt  '  *  in  such  grave 
and  reverend  company. ' ' 

*'  Like  a  lion  in  a  den  of  Daniels,"  was  the  reply. 


**  I  know,  Father,"  said  the  youth  who  came  to  consult  the  priest 
about  marrying  a  certain  young  lass  in  the  parish,  <*I  know  she  has 
her  faults,  and  a  temper,  and  all  that;  but  I — I  love  her,  and  can't 
live  without  her." 

*' Just  so,"  calmly  replied  the  priest,  *'  but  the  question  isn't  that. 
Can  you  live  with  her  ?    That's  it,  my  friend — can  you  live  with  her  ?  ' ' 


The  Congregationalist  is  responsible  for  the  following  item  :  **  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Conference  in  Wey- 
mouth, England,  last  month,  defending  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  urging  that  it  should  be  specific  church  teaching,  solemnly 
warned  his  hearers  that  *  fear  of  proselytism  waters  the  weekly  relig- 
ious lesson  down  into  the  dry  bones  and  dust  of  a  somewhat  hazy 
Jewish  history. '  That  is  rather  more  complicated  than  the  prayer  of 
an  evangelist  welcoming  the  first  fruits  of  a  revival :  *  We  thank  Thee 
for  this  spark  of  grace.  Water  it,  O  Lord,  water  it. '  But  both  these 
efforts  were  outdone  by  a  political  speaker  warning  the  public  against 
the  imposition  of  heavier  tariffs  on  imports,  when  he  said,  *  If  you 
don't  stop  shearing  the  wool  off  the  sheep  that  lays  the  golden  ^gg^ 
you'll  pump  it  dry.'  " 


The  mission-workers  on  the  East  Side,  New  York,  frequently  see 
the  humorous  as  well  as  the  sadder  side  of  life.  A  missionary  promi- 
nent in  reform  work  recounts  the  experience  of  a  certain  young  wo- 
man, new  to  the  task,  who  set  about  informing  herself  as  to  conditions 
in  a  neighborhood  near  Avenue  A. 

The  ambitious  female  missionary  had  entered  the  house  of  an 
Irishwoman,  and  had  made  some  preliminary  inquiries,  when  she  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  woman,  who  said : 

**Say,  youse  is  fresh  at  dis  business,  ain't  youse?" 

The  amateur  in  mission  work  blushingly  admitted  such  to  be  the 
case,  adding,  **  I  have  never  visited  you  before,  Mrs.  Muldoon." 
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**Thin,"  explained  the  Irishwoman,  **  I  tell  ye  what  to  do.  Ye 
sit  down  in  that  chair  there,  ye  read  me  a  short  psalm,  ye  gives  me 
fifty  cints,  an'  thin  ye  goes. ' ' 


A  man  came  up  to  the  parish  priest  just  before  the  late  service  on 
Sunday  and  said  :  **  Father,  will  you  please  announce  that  a  pocket- 
book  has  been  lost  in  the  church  containing  a  sum  of  money  and 
papers,"  and  add:  **  Finder  will  keep  the  money  and  return  the 
papers."  **  Don't  you  think,"  said  the  pastor,  reflecting  a  moment, 
**I  had  better  add,  *  No  questions  asked?'"  *'No,"  replied  the 
man;  '*  you  may  say,  *  No  questions  answered,'  for  I  found  the 
pocketbook. ' ' 


A  Scotch  clergyman  hit  upon  the  following  method  of  getting  rid 
of  a  somewhat  importunate  clerical  visitor.  The  guest,  it  seems,  had 
overstayed  his  time — had  been  invited  for  a  week,  remained  a  fort- 
night, and  showed  a  disposition  to  continue  a  month.  It  was  aggra- 
vating ;  but  the  host  resolved  to  bounce  him  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  that 
is,  by  the  professional  method  of  prayer.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
week  he  accordingly  concluded  the  customary  evening  devotion  at 
which  all  the  members  of  his  household  attended,  with  the  following 
invocation  : 

"And  Lord,  bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  Brother  Jonathan  Sharp,  who 
is  to  leave  us  by  the  eight  o'clock  train  to-morrow  morning  !  " 


**A11  the  room  in  a  sleeping-car  appears  to  be  used  for  the  pas- 
sengers," said  the  new  curate,  on  his  first  summer  vacation  trip  in  the 
States,  to  the  Pullman  porter.      * '  Where  are  your  quarters  ?  ' ' 

"Well,  suh,"  was  the  answer  of  the  darkey,  whose  mind  was  on 
the  "  quarters  "  (quarter  dollars)  which  are  given  as  tips,  "  I  totes  'em 
in  a  suitcase  till  we  comes  to  de  end  ob  de  trip,  an'  den  I  invests 
'em  in  real  estate." 


The  late  Augustus  Hare  was  fond  of  relating  an  amusing  incident 
which  illustrated  the  absent-mindedness  of  his  cousin,  Dean  Stanley, 
and  Dr.  Jowett. 

Both  were  devoid  of  either  taste  or  smell,  and  for  some  reason  both 
were  inordinately  fond  of  tea. 
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One  morning  they  had  each  drunk  eight  cups,  when  suddenly,  as 
Jowett  rose  from  his  table,  he  exclaimed  :  **  Good  gracious  !  I  forgot 
to  put  the  tea  in  !  " 

Neither  had  noticed  the  omission  as  they  sipped  their  favorite 
beverage. 


When  Maggie,  a  recent  arrival  from  over  the  sea,  had  finished 
cleaning  the  windows  in  the  rector's  front  parlor,  he  discovered  that 
they  had  been  washed  upon  the  inside  only.  He  inquired  the  reason 
for  this  half- completed  task,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  girl  was  afraid 
to  sit  outside  the  windows.  Maggie's  reply  was  delivered  with  fine 
concern : 

''I  claned  'em  inside  so's  you  could  look  out,  sir,  but  I  lift  the 
dirt  on  the  outside  so  the  people  couldn't  look  in." 


Literary  Cbat, 


The  Benzigers  publish  their  time-seasoned  ( 66  years)  annual,  Einsiedler  Kalen- 
der  in  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  editions.  These  are  not  merely  translations, 
but  each  has,  as  it  should  be,  its  individual  characteristics  and  stories  harmonizing 
with  the  national  spirit. 


The  fact  that  we  publish  in  this  issue  a  paper  on  Gregorian  Chant  Rhythm  by 
Father  Sisbert  Burkard,  O.S.B.,  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  who  are  aware 
that  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  now  issues  through  its  Church  Music  periodical 
articles  that  deal  with  the  methods  of  ecclesiastical  chant.  The  proximate  reason  for 
this  is  that  Fr.  Burkard' s  paper  is  part  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  these  pages  last 
summer  ;  hence  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  it  should  be  completed  in  the  same 
periodical.  Moreover,  the  two  magazines  constitute  actually  but  one  intimately 
combined  force  for  the  promotion  of  Catholic  liturgical  observance.  They  supplement 
each  other  in  such  a  way  that  readers  other  than  priests  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  our 
agitation  for  reform  in  Church  Music  without  having  to  subscribe  for  The  Eccle- 
siastical Review. 

With  a  kindred  purpose  we  had  established  The  Dolphin,  the  object  of  which 
has  been  superseded  by  the  immediate  call  for  information  regarding  liturgical  chant. 
When  that  purpose  ceases,  it  may  be  that  Church  Music,  having  fulfilled  its  mission, 
will  give  way  to  other  more  pressing  interests.  In  the  meantime  The  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review  and  Church  Music  work  as  one  factor  *'  ut  ecclesia  aedificationem 
accipiat"  among  clergy  and  laity. 
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There  is  a  lively  controversy  going  on  in  the  English  magazines  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  toward  morganatic  marriages.  That  they  were  at  one  time  tolerated 
by  local  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the  same  sense  as  divorce,  which  is  now  con- 
demned as  illegal,  was  tolerated,  must  be  plain  to  the  careful  and  frank  student  of 
Church  history.  But  that  the  Church  never  sanctioned  them,  or  ever  ceased  to 
declare  them  unlawful  is  equally  plain  from  the  Constitutions  and  Letters  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiflfs  all  the  way  back  to  Apostolic  times. 

Father  Devine,  S.J.,  author  of  the  story  The  Ti-aining  of  Silas ^  which  now  runs 
in  these  pages,  has  written  an  interesting  book,  in  which  he  gives  his  impressions  of 
a  two  years'  sojourn  on  the  Bering  coast,  Alaska.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated. 


Mr.  George  Wharton  James  dedicates  his  delightfully  instructive  In  and  Out  oj 
the  Old  Missions  of  California  (Little,  Brown  &;  Co.),  just  published,  to  *' Scrag- 
gles.'*  Writes  he:  "Saint  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  without 
whom  there  would  probably  have  been  no  missions  in  California,  regarded  the  birds 
as  his  little  brothers  and  sisters.  Just  as  I  began  the  actual  writing  of  this  book  I 
picked  up  in  the  streets  a  tiny  song  sparrow,  wounded,  unable  to  fly,  and  that 
undoubtedly  had  been  thrust  out  of  its  nest.  In  a  short  time  we  became  close 
friends  and  inseparable  companions.  Hour  after  hour  she  sat  on  my  foot,  or  on  my 
left  hand  while  I  wrote  with  the  other.  Nothing  I  did,  such  as  the  movement  of 
books,  turning  of  leaves,  etc.,  made  her  afraid.  When  I  left  the  room  she  hopped 
and  fluttered  along  after  me.  She  died  just  as  the  book  was  receiving  its  finishing 
pages.  On  account  of  her  ragged  appearance  I  called  her  Scraggles  ;  and  to  her, 
a  tiny  morsel  of  animation,  but  who  had  a  keen  appreciation  and  reciprocation  of  a 
large  affection,  I  dedicate  this  book." 


The  Mystic  Rose  or  Pilate's  Daughter  is  the  title  of  a  play  for  girls  by  the 
Redemptorist  Father  F.  L.  Kenzel.  It  enacts  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Pilate's 
little  daughter,  who,  from  a  sense  of  compassion  and  admiration,  casts  a  rose  from 
the  balcony  of  her  father's  house  toward  Jesus  as  He  passes  by.  The  flower  is  picked 
up  by  herself  later  on,  and  becomes  a  talisman  for  her  and  her  friends,  richly  en- 
dowed of  the  graces  that  the  Saviour's  touch  conveys.  The  details  need  a  little 
filing  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  actualities  of  Christian  tradition.  But  the 
plot  is  exquisitely  suggestive  of  noble  motive. 


The  fifth  volume  of  Herder's  Konversations-Lexikon  brings  the  work  down  to 
the  word  "  Mira."  The  superior  workmanship  which  distinguished  the  previous 
volumes  is  to  be  found  here  also,  notably  in  the  articles  **  Kunstgewerbe,"  '*  Ma- 
lerei,"  **  Menschenrassen,"  *' Michaelangelo,"  with  their  well- executed  illustrations 
in  colors.  A  very  helpful  survey  of  the  history  of  national  literatures  is  found  in  an 
insert  schema  (Uebersicht)  covering  sixteen  pages,  and  arranged  in  parallel  colunms 
and  beginning  with  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  records  3,000  before  Christ  up  to 
our  own  day.  To  make  a  list  of  writers  belonging  to  different  nationalities  in  any 
sense  complete  is  of  course  an  impossibility  in  such  a  summary,  but  among  American 
lyric  poets  we  miss  the  name  of  J.  Russell  Lowell,  which  might  be  substituted  for 
that  of  Morris  (George)  without  injury  to  the  latter's  reputation.  Herder's  encyclo- 
paedia furnishes  an  admirable  model  for  a  similar  American  work,  such  as  is  needed. 
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CATHOLIC  STUDENTS  AT  STATE   UNIVERSITIES. 
A  Growing  Educational  Problem. 

SOME  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  public  schools 
were  beginning  to  assume  the  large  proportions  which  they 
have  since  attained,  the  Church  in  our  country  found  herself  con- 
fronting a  grave  danger.  With  little  money,  few  teachers,  and 
insignificant  buildings,  she  was  forced  to  see  her  children  of 
school  age  enter  into  the  public  schools,  or  else  to  become  herself 
an  educational  competitor  of  the  State  with  its  unlimited  resources. 
The  outlook  certainly  was  gloomy,  but  when  we  look  back  from 
our  vantage-ground  of  to-day,  and  consider  the  immense  advance 
we  have  made,  the  future  certainly  looks  calm  and  peaceful,  if  it 
does  not  actually  assume  a  roseate  hue.  We  have  now  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  children  in  our  Catholic  schools,  thousands 
of  devoted,  energetic,  and  competent  teachers,  and  splendid  school 
buildings  and  equipment. 

It  is  encouraging  to  perceive  that  we  have  set  about  solving 
the  problem  of  common-school  education  for  Catholic  children, 
on  the  right  principles  and  by  right  methods.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  intelligence,  perseverance,  and  self-sacrifice  shown 
by  priest  and  layman  alike,  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  parochial 
school  system,  will  continue  to  be  enlisted  in  the  good  cause, 
until  the  public-school  question  is  finally  settled  on  a  right  and 
equitable  basis.  Public  opinion  is  veering  around  to  our  side, 
and  in  all  probability  the  day  will  come,  if  we  hold  together, 
when  the  religious  problem  in  our  common. schools  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 
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Primary  education,  then,  need  scarcely  cause  us  any  anxious 
foreboding.  Secondary  and  higher  education,  owing  to  the 
greater  difficuhies  of  securing  competent  teachers  in  sufficient 
number,  proper  equipment  and  buildings,  still  presents  consider- 
able difficulties.  Moreover,  we  have  much  competition  to  face  in 
this  field.  Amongst  our  competitors  there  is  one  which  has  been 
silently  growing  up  in  our  midst.  This  is  the  state  university. 
The  state  university  took  its  rise  in  the  land- grant  of  Congress  in 
1862,  by  which  public  lands  were  set  apart  for  the  founding  of 
state  agricultural  colleges.  These  colleges  have  been  founded 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  until  now  they  exist  in  forty-two 
States  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  still  remain  only  agricultural 
colleges  or  experiment  stations,  while  others  have  grown  into 
splendid  universities. 

At  first  little  heed  was  paid  by  Catholics  to  these  state  col- 
leges, as  very  few  of  our  people  patronized  them.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  reports  circulated  that  Catholic  clubs  were  being 
established  amongst  the  students  in  these  institutions.  This  and 
other  indications  led  tp  the  growing  belief  that  the  colonies  of 
Catholic  students  in  these  colleges  were  growing  to  considerable 
proportions.  Very  few,  however,  realize  how  great  a  number  ol 
Catholic  students  are  actually  in  the  state  institutions  to-day. 
With  a  view  of  learning  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the  writer  has  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  gather  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  many  difficulties,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  way 
of  doing  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  university  authorities,  as  a  rule,  refrain 
from  inquiring  into  the  religion  of  the  students.  When  they  do 
so  inquire,  the  students  do  not  always  answer  the  question.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  generally  strongly 
entrenched  at  state  universities,  periodically  gathers  statistics,  but 
its  records  also  are  often  incomplete.  The  figures  I  have  obtained 
were  given  by  the  university  authorities  in  most  cases,  and  I  wish 
to  add  they  were  given  by  them  with  uniform  courtesy  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  in  some  cases,  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  in  a  few  instances 
by  the  local  Catholic  pastors.  In  some  universities,  no  doubt,  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  underestimated.  It  may  be  safely  said 
then  that  the  total  number  given  is  really  under  the  mark,  but  for 
our  purposes  the  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate. 
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Catholic  students  registered  in 

the  State  Universities  for  the 

school  year  1905 — '06:— 

University  of  Alabama, 

4  (medical  not  included) 

University  of  Arizona. 

26  (year  1904 — '05) 

University  of  Arkansas, 

20 

University  of  California, 

250  (and  over) 

University  of  Colorado, 

50 

Delaware  College, 

4 

University  of  Florida, 

I 

University  of  Georgia, 

8 

University  of  Idaho, 

5 

University  of  Illinois, 

131 

Indiana  University, 

32 

State  University  of  Iowa, 

152  (year  1904— '05) 

University  of  Kansas, 

35 

Agricultural  College  of  Kentucky, 

18 

Louisiana  State  University, 

100  (and  over) 

University  of  Maine, 

20  (year  1904 — '05) 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 

9 

University  of  Michigan, 

250 

University  of  Minnesota, 

250 

University  of  Mississippi, 

University  of  Missouri, 

39 

University  of  Montana, 

40 

University  of  Nebraska, 

54 

Nevada  State  University, 

26  (year  '96-'97) 

University  of  New  Mexico, 

5 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

5 

University  of  North  Dakota, 

29  (incomplete) 

Ohio  University, 

20  (probably  considerably 

under  the  mark), 

University  of  Oklahoma, 

8 

University  of  Oregon, 

5  (incomplete  records) 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 

35 

South  Carolina  College, 

3 

University  of  South  Dakota, 

(records  incomplete) 

University  of  Tennessee, 

5 

University  of  Texas, 

37 
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University  of  Utah,  (no  religious  records 

kept) 

University  of  Vermont,  14 

University  of  Virginia,  20  (year  1904 — '05) 

University  of  Washington,  20 

West  Virginia  University  28  (incomplete) 

University  of  Wisconsin,  200  (at  least) 

University  of  Wyoming  6 

From  the  above  table  we  learn  that  there  are  some  2,000 
Catholic  students  in  the  various  state  universities  to-day,  many 
registering  forty  or  fifty,  and  some  running  into  the  hundreds. 
This  large  attendance  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  us. 

Now  as  to  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  take  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  so  many  bright,  cultivated,  and  promising  young  men  and 
women,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  If  we  build  homes 
for  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  orphan,  if  we  spend  millions  yearly  on 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  body,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  us 
to  safeguard  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  on  whom  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Church  so  vitally  depends.  The  Holy  See  is 
evidently  deeply  concerned  for  the  young  who  are  striving  after 
a  higher  education,  else  why  did  it  establish  the  CathoHc  Univer- 
sity at  Washington  ? 

Some  may  think  that  these  young  people  are  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  by  the  various  parishes  which  exist  at  or  near  the  uni- 
versity towns.  The  pastor  is  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  congregation,  and  they  have  the  same  opportunity  as  the  rest 
of  approaching  the  Sacraments  and  fulfilling  their  other  religious 
duties.  But  is  not  special  spiritual  care  due  to  the  young  ?  If 
not,  why  the  immense  outlay  of  labor  and  money  which  we  ex- 
pend on  the  CathoHc  educational  institutions  of  our  country? 
Youth  is  a  time  of  special  needs  and  dangers;  and  if  the  youth- 
ful intellect  needs  the  assiduous  and  constant  attention  of  teachers 
and  college,  does  not  the  moral  and  religious  side  of  youth  need 
similar  spiritual  care  and  attention  ?  In  fact  this  objection  needs 
only  be  raised  to  be  refuted,  for  our  whole  elaborate  Catholic 
educational  system  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  growing 
period  of  life  needs  special  spiritual  care  and  protection. 
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Others  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  these  Catholic  students 
should  be  induced  to  leave  the  state  universities  and  enter  Cath- 
olic colleges  and  universities.  If  this  were  possible,  it  would 
probably  have  been  done  long  ago.  No  doubt  something  may 
still  be  done  in  this  direction.  However,  \{  we  consider  the 
reasons  that  brought  these  students  into  the  state  universities,  we 
shall  probably  conclude  that  these  same  reasons  will  keep  many 
there,  no  matter  what  we  do  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  first  place,  these  institutions  are  founded  and  magnifi- 
cently equipped  by  the  State,  and  so  the  expenses  of  the  student 
are  naturally  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  the  money  argument 
will  always  be  a  powerful  one.  Moreover,  these  universities  have 
courses  which  appeal  to  many.  If  a  young  man  wishes  to  learn 
agriculture,  architecture,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  mining,  soci- 
ology, or  pharmacy,  to  take  professional  courses  in  chemistry, 
and  pedagogy,  how  few  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  will 
offer  him  the  facilities  for  doing  so !  Some  of  these  branches 
perhaps  are  not  taught  at  all  in  our  Catholic  universities,  and  none 
of  them  are  taught  in  many.  Again,  these  state  universities  are 
so  numerous  and  so  conveniently  located  that  they  naturally 
absorb  a  large  Catholic  student  body  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Catholics  will  have  forty- 
two  well  equipped  universities  in  forty-two  different  States  ? 

No  doubt  there  are  some  students  at  these  universities  who 
could  and  should  be  in  Catholic  institutions,  for  they  are  taking 
general  courses  which  could  be  had  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  in 
any  one  of  a  hundred  Catholic  universities,  colleges  or  convents, 
and  moreover  they  have  the  money  to  pay  their  way.  But  here  is 
where  the  contrariness  of  human  nature  comes  in.  Such  students 
could  and  should  attend  Catholic  institutions,  but  they  will  not. 

Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  parents,  to  send  their  children  to  non- Catholic  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  is  no  reflection  on  our  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities.  If  with  all  the  combined  efforts  made  by  the  epis- 
copacy, the  priests,  the  nuns,  and  the  laity,  to  build  up  our  paro- 
chial schools;  if  with  all  the  money  contributed  and  spent  on 
them,  we  have  been  able  to  gather  only  a  portion  of  our  children 
into  them — some  estimates  putting  it  at  only  one-half  of  the  total 
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number — need  we  be  surprised  that  some  self-willed  persons  turn 
their  backs  upon  our  colleges  and  universities,  to  patronize  other 
institutions  ?  No,  our  colleges  are  doing  splendid  work,  and  they 
are  improving  just  as  rapidly  in  efficiency  as  our  parochial  school 
system,  and  they  have  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  true  Catholics 
who  are  not  blinded  by  their  own  self-sufficiency,  their  love  of 
the  world  and  its  material  advantages. 

The  reasons  then  are  many,  why  Catholic  students  are  found 
in  the  halls  of  our  state  universities ;  and  while  it  should  be  our 
constant  aim  to  reduce  the  number  to  a  minimum,  it  is  still  not 
improbable  that  they  will  be  found  there  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers for  years  to  come. 

If  this  be  the  conclusion  that  thoughtful  educators  arrive  at, 
would  it  not  seem  that  some  systematic  steps  should  be  taken  on 
behalf  of  our  unfortunate  Catholic  students  ?  I  say  unfortunate, 
for  who  that  has  any  practical  experience  in  the  educational  world, 
can  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  such  students  drift  away 
from  the  practice  of  their  religion,  if  they  do  not  give  it  up  alto- 
gether? What  other  significance  can  the  letters  of  university 
presidents  and  registrars  have,  when  they  say  that  in  addition  to 
the  "members"  of  the  Catholic  Church  amongst  the  student 
body,  there  are  others  who  are  "  adherents  "  of  that  Church,  or 
"  who  express  a  preference  for  it,"  or  "  whose  relations  are  with 
it  ?  "  Does  not  this  seem  to  imply  that  some  CathoHc  students 
have  already  fallen  away  from  the  Church,  for  they  are  no  longer 
"  members  "  but  only  "  adherents  "  of  it  ?  I  remember  once  on 
remarking  to  a  Catholic  graduate  of  one  of  our  state  universities, 
"  I  fear  that  the  religion  of  many  Catholic  students  is  injured  at 
that  university,"  "  Fear  it  ?  "  he  replied  emphatically,  "  I  know  it." 

We  cannot  then  afford  to  close  our  eyes  either  to  the  gravity 
of  the  case,  or  to  our  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  Church 
excludes  none  of  her  children  from  her  care  or  love,  and  least  of 
all  the  ambitious  young  man  or  woman,  who,  if  rightly  cherished, 
will  become  an  ornament  to  the  Church  and  a  leader  unto  good, 
in  the  days  to  come. 

No  one  should  argue  that  by  taking  special  interest  in  these 
students  we  should  seem  to  be  putting  the  seal  of  approval  on 
state  university  education,  and  so  open  wide  its  doors  to  all  Catho- 
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lies.  Certainly,  when  a  pastor  establishes  special  instruction 
classes  for  children  who  attend  the  public  school,  he  does  not 
thereby  sanction  public-school  education ;  he  is  merely  doing  his 
best  to  counteract  its  evil  effects.  Again,  when  a  chaplain  is 
appointed  to  look  after  the  needs  of  Catholics  in  public  reforma- 
tories, in  Protestant  hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  does  that 
put  the  approval  of  the  Church  on  these  institutions,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  ?     Not  necessarily. 

The  Church  in  all  such  cases  acts  like  a  good  mother.  She 
sees  an  evil,  and  if  she  cannot  remove  it  radically,  she  strives  to 
the  best  of  her  ability  to  palliate  it,  to  minimize  its  evil  results. 

Can  any  efficient  means  then  be  taken  in  the  matter?  It 
scarcely  belongs  to  an  unauthorized  person  to  designate  or  pre- 
scribe any  definite  line  of  action.  No  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
bishops  and  pastors  of  the  Church  will  apply  suitable  remedies. 
In  some  places  action  has  already  been  taken.  A  Catholic  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  California,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Centner, 
writes,  "  Years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  Catholic  organization  for  students  in  the  universities. 
After  several  years  of  work,  we  have  now  a  Newman  Club.  We 
meet  twice  a  month  to  listen  to  a  paper  or  lecture  by  some  Cath- 
olic priest  or  layman.  On  our  membership  roll  we  have  at  present 
1 20,  of  whom  about  70  are  women."  The  zealous  pastor  of  Ur- 
bana,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cannon,  has  organized  the  Spalding  Club 
amongst  the  students  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  has  a  Catholic  association  of  150  members, 
Pennsylvania  has  a  Catholic  club;  Michigan  formerly  had  a  Foley 
Guild,  which  is  probably  still  existing,  and  no  doubt  other  univer- 
sities have  similar  associations. 

When  once  the  necessity  for  action  is  clearly  seen  and  appre- 
ciated, various  ways  and  methods  no  doubt  will  be  devised.  A 
vigorous  and  scholarly  priest,  appointed  as  chaplain  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  large  universities,  could  accomplish  untold  good. 
What  with  a  club,  and  periodical  lectures  given  by  himself  and 
others,  he  could  become  a  power  for  good,  not  to  the  Catholics 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  university. 

Some  might  favor  the  establishment  of  a  university  Catholic 
chapel  with  resident  priest,  not  probably  on  the  university 
grounds,  but  adjacent  to  them.    A  priest  devoted  to  the  students, 
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whether  in  charge  of  a  local  congregation  or  not,  could  find  much 
work  to  do.  He  might  organize  a  committee  of  students,  similar 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  especially  active  at  all  these  institu- 
tions, to  look  after  new  students,  secure  them  Catholic  boarding 
houses,  to  introduce  them  to  Catholic  friends,  and  he  might 
reserve  special  pews  for  the  students  in  his  church.  Some  might 
advocate  the  establishment  of  dormitories  for  the  women  students, 
under  the  supervision  of  nuns.  Such  a  home  would  require  but 
few  nuns  for  its  management,  as  a  great  part  of  the  housework 
would  willingly  be  done  by  the  students  in  part  payment  of  their 
lodging ;  and  in  the  larger  universities  it  would  certainly  be  self- 
supporting.  Some  might  even  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
Catholic  college  at  the  university,  where  lectures  on  Catholic 
philosophy,  history,  and  kindred  subjects  could  be  given. 

Any  or  all  of  these  methods  might  be  adopted,  and  a  priest  of 
tact  and  knowledge  would  soon  win  his  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
university.  He  would  be  the  pride  of  the  Catholic  student  body, 
their  support  and  mainstay,  and  the  university  authorities  would 
gladly  defer  to  his  counsel  and  advice  on  all  subjects.  He  would 
be  a  welcome  and  honored  guest  in  all  circles. 

The  university  faculties  are  not  hostile  to  Catholics,  and  as 
they  nearly  all  feel  the  sore  need  of  some  religious  influence  in 
their  work,  they  would  in  general  gladly  welcome  the  advances 
of  the  Church. 

These  suggestions  are  not  put  forward  with  any  intention  of 
criticizing  the  noble  efforts  already  made  by  the  Catholic  body, 
but  rather  with  the  idea  ot  calling  attention  to  a  new  phase  of 
educational  conditions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  State  uni- 
versity education  will  prove  a  desirable  or  acceptable  substitute 
for  the  Simon-pure  Catholic  education  of  our  own  institutions. 
Far  from  it.  Our  Catholic  institutions  will  probably  have  to  con- 
tinue, as  in  the  past,  to  supply  our  Catholic  leaders  of  thought. 
But  without  detriment  to  our  own  noble  institutions  of  learning,  it 
would  seem  that  energetic  and  prudent  action  by  Catholics  toward 
relieving  the  situation,  would  go  far  to  stop  one  great  source  of 
leakage  in  the  Church  of  to-day. 

Francis  B.  Cassilly,  S.J., 
Vice-President  St.  Ignatius  College. 

Chicago y  III. 
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IT  is  well  known  what  a  keen  interest  the  high-minded  and 
public-spirited  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  took  in  the  question 
of  secret  commissions  in  trade.  His  wide  experience  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench  in  England  had  convinced  him,  as  he  publicly- 
acknowledged  when  summing  up  as  Judge  in  the  case  of  Oetzman 
vs.  Long,  [1896],  that  "this  business  of  corrupt  bargains  was  a 
malignant  canker;  it  was  affecting  honesty  in  all  or  in  many 
details  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  was  not  confined  to  commercial 
relations."  He  spent  much  time  and  thought  on  the  question  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sir  E.  Fry  he 
drafted  a  Bill  of  which  the  object  was  to  make  criminal  all  cor- 
rupt practices  by  or  with  an  agent  in  the  exercise  of  his  agency. 
As  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  he  introduced  his  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1899  and  again  in  1900,  but  he  never  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  become  law.  He  concluded  the  speech 
by  which  he  introduced  the  measure  in  1 899  with  the  following 
weighty  words : 

*'  I  feel  strongly  on  this  question,  and  have  been  led  to  detain  the 
House  at  some  length  with  the  hope  that  your  Lordships  will  share 
the  strong  interest  I  feel.  As  a  question  of  money,  and  as  affecting 
trade,  it  is  important ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  view  presented  to  my 
mind.  It  is  a  practice  that  tarnishes  the  character  of  lawful  com- 
merce ;  it  blunts  the  sense  of  honesty  in  the  man  engaged  in  it ;  it  is 
injurious  to  the  honest  man  trying  to  conduct  his  business  on  high  and 
honorable  principles,  and  has  a  corrupting  and  degrading  influence  in 
ways  that  I  need  not  formulate  or  define.  I  commend  the  Bill  as  an 
honest  attempt  to  deal  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  and  growing 
evil."  ^ 

Sir  E.  Fry  explains  the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus  27 :  2,  concern- 
ing "  the  sin  that  sticks  fast  in  the  midst  of  selling  and  buying  " 
as  a  reference  to  secret  commissions.^ 

The  Judge's  exegesis  may  be  somewhat  too  narrow,  but  in 

1  R.  B.  O'Brien's  Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killffwen,  p.  301. 

2  The  sin  that  sticks  between  buying  and  sellings  by  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  E. 
Fry,  p.  I. 
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all  probability  secret  commissions  were  given  and  taken  in  trading 
communities  long  before  the  days  of  the  Preacher. 

The  London  [England]  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a 
special  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  in  1898  this 
Committee  issued  a  Report  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  of  which  I  have  made  large  use  in  my  paper. 

Under  No.  5  the  Report  says :  "  Your  Committee  conclude 
from  the  evidence  before  them  that  secret  commissions  in  various 
forms  are  prevalent  in  almost  all  trades  and  professions  to  a  great 
extent,  and  that  in  some  trades  the  practice  has  increased  and  is 
increasing,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice  is  producing 
great  evil,  alike  to  the  morals  of  the  commercial  community  and 
to  the  profits  of  honest  traders." 

The  Committee  expresses  its  opinion  that  much  good  might 
be  done  by  written  papers,  or  oral  addresses,  or  by  public  meet- 
ings directing  attention  to  the  "  heinousness  of  the  system  of  secret 
commissions  and  its  detrimental  effect  upon  morals  and  business," 
P-6. 

Evidently  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  moralist  and  the 
priest,  as  well  as  the  lawyer  and  the  merchant,  and  no  apology  is 
needed  for  treating  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review.  My  instances  will  be  taken  from  English  sources,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  could  be  paralleled  from  across  the 
water. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
throughout  this  discussion  is  that  an  agent  of  whatever  kind  is 
bound  by  the  nature  of  his  agreement  to  act  for  his  principal  and 
not  for  himself.  He  is  engaged  by  his  principal  to  buy  or  sell  or 
do  something  for  him,  and  he  receives  compensation  from  the 
principal  for  what  he  does.  He  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  and 
diligence  in  the  matter  entrusted  to  him,  or  at  any  rate  such  care 
and  diligence  as  the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done  require.  In  consideration  for  this  he  receives,  as  we  sup- 
pose, a  reasonable  and  just  salary.  Besides  his  salary  he  cannot 
claim  any  additional  payment  for  what  he  does. 

However,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for 
agents  of  all  kinds  to  receive  something  over  and  above  the 
salary  or  wages  which  their  principal  pays  them.     Indeed  some 
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railway  porters,  hotel  waiters,  and  others,  are  said  not  to  be  paid 
at  all  by  their  employers,  but  to  gain  their  living  from  the  tips 
given  them  by  customers.  Cases  are  mentioned  where  such 
employees  actually  pay  their  employers  for  their  posts.  There 
can  be  no  moral  difficulty  about  such  arrangements,  unless  they 
involve  hardship  or  extortion,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  pres- 
ent. The  tips  are  freely  given,  as  is  here  supposed,  and  they  are 
reckoned  on  by  employers  and  employed  alike.  Such  practices 
may  be  objectionable,  but  in  themselves  they  are  not  morally 
wrong. 

Somewhat  different  from  these  are  cases  in  which  the  giving 
and  taking  of  commissions  are  not  equally  reckoned  on  by  the 
parties  concerned.  As  an  example  I  will  take  the  case  of  the 
Great  Western  Insurance  Company  vs.  Cunliffe  [1874]  from  the 
Report  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  p.  1 7.  In  this  case 
the  plaintiffs,  a  marine  insurance  company  in  New  York,  appointed 
the  defendants  their  agents  for  settling  claims  and  effecting  re-in- 
surances. There  was  a  fixed  percentage  payable  for  settling 
claims,  but  no  remuneration  for  re-insuring.  The  agents  were 
allowed  by  the  underwriters,  in  accordance  with  custom,  5  per 
cent,  on  each  re-insurance,  and  on  the  general  balance  of  the 
year's  accounts  1 2  per  cent,  on  the  year's  profits,  if  there  were 
any.  The  agents,  in  their  accounts  sent  to  the  company,  men- 
tioned the  5  per  cent,  commission,  but  not  the  12  per  cent,  on 
the  year's  profits.  When  the  company  became  aware  of  this  they 
claimed  an  account  of  sums  received  in  respect  of  such  12  per 
cent,  commission.  The  action  was  successful  in  the  first  instance, 
but  was  defeated  on  appeal.  In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord 
Justice  James  said : 

**  Whether  you  call  him  a  broker  or  not,  the  person  who  is  the 
agent  for  the  merchant  or  anybody  else,  by  a  well-established  practice 
obtains  the  insurances,  and  receives  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  which 
he  puts  into  his  own  pocket.  He  is  paid  by  the  underwriter,  instead 
of  by  the  principal.  And  then,  by  a  practice  quite  as  well  known, 
recognized  by  everybody  connected  with  the  business,  recognized  by 
the  Courts  of  Law  of  this  country,  referred  to  over  and  over  again, 
there  is  another  thing — there  is  a  gratuity  which  the  broker  receives 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  accounts,  being   1 2   per  cent,   upon  the 
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balance,  if  the  balance  should  happen  to  be  a  favorable  one  ;  that 
is,  if  the  underwriter  finds  it  to  be  a  profitable  account,  he  gives  1 2 
per  cent,  upon  it  to  the  broker  who  brought  the  business  to  him.  The 
plaintiffs  have  never  disputed  that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to 
retain  in  their  pockets  the  5  per  cent.  They  say,  '  We  knew  that, 
but  we  did  not  know  of  the  other. '     But  they  never  inquired. ' ' 

In  such  a  case  as  this  of  course  conscience  follows  the  law ;  a 
well-recognized  and  legitimate  custom  is  the  agent's  title  to  keep 
the  commission.  Sometimes  indeed  there  is  a  difficulty  in  such 
cases  about  the  existence  of  a  recognized  and  legitimate  custom. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Hippesley  vs.  Knee  Brothers,  an 
appeal  case  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  October  27, 
1904.  The  appeal  was  from  the  decision  of  the  County  Court 
Judge  sitting  at  Bristol.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  case 
from  the  Times,  October  28,  1904: — 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hippesley,  a  solicitor  practising 
at  Bristol,  was  desirous  of  selling  a  portion  of  his  collection  of  bric-a- 
brac  and  also  certain  pictures  which  he  had  bought  from  Messrs.  Frost 
and  Reed,  but  which,  not  having  been  paid  for,  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  that  firm.  With  that  object  in  view  the  plaintiff"  inter- 
viewed the  manager  of  the  defendants'  firm,  who  carry  on  the  business 
of  auctioneers,  and  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between  the  parties  it 
was  agreed  that  the  defendant  firm  should  sell  the  plaintiff"* s  goods  on 
the  terms  set  out  in  two  documents  dated  July  25,  1903.  The  terms 
of  the  defendants'  employment,  so  far  as  they  are  material  to  this  case, 
were  as  follows  :  In  order  to  enable  the  plaintiff"  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  pictures  purchased  from  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  the  defendants 
were  to  advance  to  the  plaintiff"  a  sum  of  ;^ 2  00,  which  sum,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.,  was  to  be  charged  on  the  goods  entrusted  to 
them.  The  defendants  were  to  sell  the  goods  by  auction,  and  were  to 
be  paid  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  lots  sold,  the  minimum  com- 
mission to  be  £'2o.  The  defendants  were  also  to  be  paid  all  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  in  addition,  which  included  *  ^  advertisements,  printing 
and  posting  bills,  printing  catalogues,  posters,  time,  and  postages." 
The  defendants  instructed  a  firm  of  printers  to  print  the  posters  and 
catalogues.  The  printers  did  the  work,  and  in  their  ledger  debited 
the  account  of  the  defendants  with  the  sum  of  ^13  9s.,  being  the 
price  which  they  would  have  charged  to  any  ordinary  customer,  but, 
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on  payment,  they  allowed  to  the  defendants,  because  they  were 
auctioneers,  the  trade  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  which  they  would  not 
allow  to  any  ordinary  customers.  The  defendants  in  the  account  sent 
to  the  plaintiff  charged  him  with  the  full  amount  of  ^13  9s.,  and  did 
not  make  any  rebate  in  respect  of  the  trade  discount  allowed  to  them. 
In  the  same  manner  the  defendants  received  a  discount  of  ;/^i  8s.  yd. 
on  the  newspaper  advertising  account,  but  charged  the  plaintiff  with 
the  full  amount  of  the  account.  The  sale  of  the  plaintiff's  goods  took 
place  in  September,  1903.  The  plaintiff,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  sale,  brought  this  action  in  the  County  Court,  claiming 
from  the  defendants  £1  6s.  8d.,  the  discount  the  defendants  had 
received  from  the  printers,  on  the  ground  that  that  sum  was  a  secret 
commission  which  had  been  received  by  the  defendants  whilst  acting 
as  agents  for  the  plaintiff,  and  £1  8s.  yd.,  the  discount  received  by 
the  defendants  on  the  advertising  account,  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendants  had  expressly  agreed  with  the  plaintiff  to  allow  him  that 
rebate  on  the  account.  He  further  claimed  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
defendants,  whilst  acting  as  agents  for  him,  had  received  a  secret  com- 
mission, he  was  entitled  to  the  return  of  the  ;^2o  commission  paid  by 
him  to  the  defendants.  The  defendants  called  evidence  to  prove,  and 
did  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned  Judge,  that  there  was  a 
long-established  usage  or  practice  amongst  auctioneers  to  act  as  the 
defendants  had  acted  with  regard  to  the  discounts  on  the  accounts, 
and  that  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  the  printers  to  deal  with  the 
auctioneers  as  principals,  and  to  allow  them  as  trade  customers  the 
trade  discount  off  the  retail  price,  the  whole  of  the  retail  price  being 
charged  by  the  auctioneers  against  the  vendors.  It  was  admitted  that 
no  mention  of  the  discount  was  made  by  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff; 
and  the  plaintiff  swore  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  usage  or  practice 
under  which  the  defendants  might  claim  such  discount,  though  he 
admitted  that  he  knew  there  was  such  a  practice  with  regard  to  the 
bills  sent  in  by  newspapers  for  advertising.  The  County  Court  Judge 
was  of  opinion  that  the  defendants  had  acted  honestly,  and  that,  inas- 
much as  they  took  no  secret  commission  from  any  person  with  whom 
they  were  negotiating  a  contract  to  be  made  between  that  person  and 
the  plaintiff,  and  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  was  not  in  fact  damnified, 
the  plaintifPs  claim  failed,  and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  defendants  the  amount  of  the  trade  discount  allowed  to  the 
defendants,  nor  the  amount  of  the.  commission  earned  by  the  defend- 
ants on  the  sale  of  the  plaintiff's  goods. 
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The  Court  of  Appeal  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  County- 
Court  Judge,  and  after  delivering  judgment  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
said: 

He  must  say  that  he  thought  that  the  law  which  had  been  applied 
in  the  cases  referred  to  should  be  applied  in  all  cases  where  an  agent 
employed  to  do  certain  work  received  a  secret  commission  in  relation 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  employer  from  any  one  other  than 
his  employer.  He  only  wished  to  add  that  he  thought  it  was  highly 
probable  that  there  did  prevail,  unfortunately,  in  commercial  circles 
in  which  perfectly  honorable  men  played  a  perfectly  honorable  part, 
a  most  extraordinary  laxity  in  the  view  which  was  placed  on  these 
proceedings.  If  a  principal  employed  an  agent  for  a  given  remuner- 
ation to  do  work  for  him,  and  employed  him  upon  those  terms,  that 
agent  was  not  allowed  to  make  secret  profit  for  himself  out  of  that 
transaction.  The  sooner  that  was  recognized,  and  the  sooner  that 
these  secret  commissions  were  made  to  be  disapproved  of  by  men  in 
an  honorable  profession,  the  better  it  would  be  for  trade  and  commerce 
in  all  its  branches.  He  said  that  not  because  for  one  moment  he 
thought  that  these  gentlemen  were  acting  otherwise  than  in  what  they 
believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  rights,  but  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Duke  had  led  the  Court — indeed,  it  had  invited  them — to  say  that 
the  Court  should  allow  those  commissions  to  these  gentlemen  as  against 
their  principal  because  the  principal  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
that  something  of  the  kind  was  going  on.  Of  course,  if  it  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  that  such  things  were  being  paid,  it 
ceased  to  be  secret,  and  then,  of  course,  the  question  did  not  arise ; 
but  when  there  was  no  knowledge,  the  agent  ought  to  account,  and  it 
was  only  honest  that  he  should  carry  on  his  business  on  the  principle 
that  he  should  account.  The  two  authorities  Mr.  Duke  cited  were 
authorities  in  which  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  employer  knew 
that  the  agent  was  being  remunerated  by  third  parties ;  therefore  they 
in  no  way  affected  the  principle  which  he  had  endeavored  to  lay  down. 
For  the  reasons  which  he  had  stated  the  appellant  was  entitled  to  judg- 
ment for  the  two  sums  which  the  respondents  had  received  by  way  of 
discount,  but  was  not  entitled  to  recover  the  commission  which  he  had 
paid  to  them. 

In  this  case,  I  think  law  is  somewhat  stricter  than  conscience 
need  be.     The  principal  had  his  work  done  for  him  by  the  agent 
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according  to  the  contract,  and  on  the  usual  trade  terms  ;  the  com- 
mission was  not  intended  for  the  principal,  but  was  allowed  to  the 
auctioneer  as  such,  by  what  seems  to  be  a  particular  or  local  cus- 
tom, much  in  the  same  way  as  booksellers  deal  with  each  other 
on  more  favorable  terms  than  they  grant  to  the  outside  public. 
There  is  no  hint  that  the  interests  of  the  principal  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  agent  receiving  the  commission  from  those  whom 
he  employed.  In  such  circumstances  there  seems  no  reason  why, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  before  the  sentence  of  a  competent 
authority,  the  commission  received  by  the  agent  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  principal.  In  conscience  such  a  transaction  may  be 
looked  upon  as  similar  to  the  Christmas  boxes  which  are  given 
to  postmen,  or  the  little  presents  which  are  made  to  servants  and 
others  by  tradesmen  with  whom  they  habitually  deal.  Unless 
debarred  by  special  agreement  or  command,  the  agent  will  be 
safe  in  conscience  if  he  retain  such  presents. 

The  line  between  these  and  a  large  class  of  more  or  less  objec- 
tionable practices  is  not  easy  to  draw.  The  difficulty  is  touched 
upon  by  the  Report  of  a  strong  committee  of  business  men 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  on  behalf  of  the  Rochester 
[England]  Diocesan  Conference  of  the  Church  of  England,  1903: 

*'The  Committee  is  convinced  [we  read  in  the  Report,  p.  2]  that 
what  modern  times  and  modern  ways  most  require,  in  order  to  make 
the  nation  clean  and  true,  is  faithfulness  in  Christian  people  to  Chris- 
tian duty  and  to  Christian  ideals.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  infre- 
quently difficult  to  discover  which  is  the  path  of  duty.  The  Commit- 
tee had  before  them  two  clergymen  of  experience  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  in  confidence  an  account  of  their  methods  of  dealing  with 
cases  of  conscience  in  matters  of  Commercial  Morality.  The  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  which  the  Committee  put,  showed  a  considera- 
ble difi"erence  of  opinion  ;  and  it  was  abundantly  manifest  that  there  is 
a  need  for  some  guidance  in  the  application  of  moral  principles  to 
individual  cases  of  difficulty. ' ' 

As  a  type  of  the  cases  which  I  am  here  considering  I  select 
the  following  from  the  Report  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, p.  10. 

*' A  representative  of  a  lubricating  oil  firm  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter 
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which  he  had  received  from  an  engine  driver :  *  Sir,  having  used  your 
cylinder  oil  for  going  on  eight  years,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  if  you  cannot  allow  me  and  my  mate  something  for  using  the  same. 
A  gentleman  came  to  our  mill  and  asked  me  whose  cylinder  oil  we 
were  using,  and  how  much  a  cask  you  were  allowing  me.  I  told  him 
we  were  using  your  oil.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  give  their  oil  a  trial 
and  he  would  allow  me  a  good  discount.  I  said  it  was  no  use  of  him 
bothering  as  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  what  we  were  using  at  the 
present  time.  Hoping  you  will  oblige  us  by  return  of  post.  I 
remain,  etc.*  " 

If  the  oil  of  the  rival  firm  in  this  case  was  equally  cheap  and 
equally  good,  so  that  the  employer  would  suffer  no  damage  by 
its  use,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  injustice  done  if  the  driver  gave 
it  a  trial  in  consideration  of  the  discount  promised  him.  The 
rival  firm  must  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to  share  part  of  their 
profits  with  those  who  use  their  oil,  and  this  they  have  a  right  to 
do.  No  injustice  is  done  by  leaving  the  firm  with  which  business 
has  been  done  for  eight  years,  though  naturally  such  conduct  is 
resented  by  tradesmen.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there 
is  danger  in  such  practices.  If  the  engine  driver  receives  a  com- 
mission on  the  oil  he  uses,  he  is  exposed  to  great  temptation  to 
waste  it,  so  as  to  increase  his  earnings ;  if  he  finds  that  in  course 
of  time  an  inferior  article  is  supplied,  or  if  the  invoice  shows  a 
greater  quantity  than  he  actually  took,  he  is  hardly  in  a  position 
to  defend  the  interests  of  his  employer.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  he  would  hold  his  tongue,  pocket  his  discount,  and  fail  in 
his  duty  to  his  master.  On  this  ground  Sir  E.  Fry  absolutely 
condemns  such  transactions. 

'*  Another,  and  less  genuine  line  of  defence,  [he  says]'  is  the 
assertion  that  the  gift  is  not  made  with  any  intention  to  bias  the  recipi- 
ent, or  that  the  recipient  is  not  biased  by  it,  and  does  his  duty  to  his 
master  in  spite  of  it.  This  ignores  the  real  point  of  the  matter.  To 
say  whether  a  bribe  has  or  has  not  operated  on  the  mind  of  the  recipi- 
ent is  a  metaphysical  inquiry  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  man  himself, 
and  often  impossible  for  others,  to  answer ;  to  say  what  is  the  ten- 
dency of  a  bribe  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty ;  and  in  all  transactions  of 
this  sort,  often  obscured  and  embarrassed  by  the  complications  of 

3  The  sin  that  sticks^  p.  7. 
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modern  commercial  life,  the  true  inquiry  is,  has  the  payment  (made 
under  whatever  name  it  may  be,  of  gratuity,  of  Christmas  box,  of  dis- 
count, of  percentage,  of  capitation  fee),  has  it  a  tendency  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  receiver,  to  make  him  less  vigilant  for  his  master  than  he 
ought  to  be — to  look  with  more  favor  on  the  giver  than  on  others  who 
are  not  givers  of  like  gifts  ?  If  this  tendency  be  found  to  exist,  the 
transaction  is  to  be  condemned — however  innocent  may  have  been 
the  intentions  of  the  donor,  however  untainted  may  have  remained 
the  mind  of  the  recipient. ' ' 

This  is  indeed  the  legal  attitude  toward  such  transactions, 
especially  if  a  positive  law  already  exists  which  forbids  them  on 
account  of  the  presumption  of  fraud.  But  the  moralist  must  not 
confound  things  so  different  as  the  tendency  to  produce  evil  and 
evil  itself,  especially  as  the  strength  of  the  tendency  may  vary 
almost  indefinitely  according  to  character  and  other  circumstances* 
However,  if  this  be  allowed  for,  the  moralist's  attitude  toward  such 
transactions  will  not  differ  widely  from  the  lawyer's,  for  he  will 
recognize  them  as  full  of  danger,  and  to  be  avoided  by  all  who 
wish  to  escape  the  snares  of  sin.  The  confessor  then  will  dissuade 
his  penitents  from  such  transactions  in  the  future,  but,  unless  it  is 
clear  that  injustice  has  been  done  by  them  in  the  past,  he  will 
abstain  from  imposing  any  obligation  to  make  restitution  to  the 
employer. 

The  agent  must  not  buy  or  sell  for  himself  what  he  has  been 
engaged  to  buy  or  sell  for  his  principal,  without  that  principal's 
knowledge  and  consent.  Law  and  conscience  are  here  almost  at 
one.  The  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Report  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  p.  13. 

**The  leading  case  which  illustrates  the  rule  forbidding  an  agent 
for  sale  to  purchase  for  himself,  or  an  agent  for  purchase  to  sell  his 
own  property  to  his  principal  without  full  disclosure,  is  Brookman  vs, 
Rothschild  [1829].  There  the  plaintiff  employed  the  defendant  to 
buy  and  sell  foreign  securities,  and  directed  him  to  sell  20,000  French 
Rentes.  The  defendant,  without  the  plaintdffs  knowledge,  purchased 
these  for  himself  and  his  partners,  but  gave  the  plaintiff  the  market 
price.  The  defendant  then  pretended  to  purchase  Prussian  bonds  for 
the  plaintiff,  but  in  fact  the  purchase  was  of  the  defendant's  own 
bonds,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  and  his  partners,  the 
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plaintiff  being  debited  with  the  market  price  and  commission.  Other 
similar  transactions  took  place  between  the  parties,  and  finally  accounts 
were  balanced,  and  the  plaintiff  paid  the  balance  which  appeared  to 
be  due  from  him.  Four  years  afterwards  the  plaintiff,  having  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  the  transactions,  applied  to  the  court  to  have 
them  set  aside  and  his  money  returned,  and  was  successful. ' ' 

As  a  general  rule,  at  any  rate,  conscience  should  here  follow 
law.  Exceptions  might  be  permitted  where  extraordinary  dili- 
gence has  been  used  by  the  agent  to  sell  or  buy  in  a  better 
market;  but  even  here,  on  account  of  the  danger,  and  because 
the  agent's  judgment  can  hardly  be  unbiased  when  his  own 
advantage  is  in  question,  and  he  is  not  usually  prepared  to  take 
both  sides  of  the  risk,  the  practice  should  be  condemned. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  only  course  open  to  an 
honest  man  is,  at  whatever  cost,  to  take  his  stand  on  the  eternal 
and  immutable  principles  of  justice.  In  spite  of  the  commercial 
corruption  of  our  time,  in  such  cases  honesty  is  still  the  best 
policy.  Certainly  this  must  be  the  maxim  to  be  followed  in  cases 
like  that  mentioned  by  Lord  Russell  in  the  speech  by  which  he 
introduced  his  Bill  dealing  with  secret  commissions  into  the 
House  of  Lords  on  April  26,  1 899.     Lord  Russell  said  : — 

*'  One  of  the  most  painful  experiences  which  I  have  had  profes- 
sionally was  at  the  Leeds  Assizes,  where  I  had  to  defend  an  old  man 
who  had  been  in  business  for  something  like  fifty  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  local  Corporation.  His  son  was  succeeding  him  in 
business.  He  was  charged  at  the  Assize  Court  with  having  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  Lord  Masham's  foreman  dyer  to  defraud  Lord 
Masham,  who  is  the  head  of  a  silk  manufactory  in  Bradford,  by 
invoicing  goods  which  were  never  delivered,  by  invoicing  inferior 
goods  and  charging  the  price  of  higher-class  goods,  and,  occasionally, 
when  they  sent  the  best  goods,  by  charging  an  excessive  price  for 
them.  When  I  saw  my  client  and  his  solicitor,  I  said,  '  If  the  evi- 
dence as  on  the  depositions  comes  out,  the  case  is  hopeless.  How 
could  a  man  holding  a  respectable  position,  and  so  long  before  the 
public,  be  a  party  to  such  transactions  ?'  His  explanation  was  a  very 
pathetic  one.  He  said  he  could  not  help  it ;  that  he  was  driven  to 
it.  It  began  first  with  small  commissions,  but  gradually  the  screw 
was  turned  on,  and  his  trade  profit  would  have  disappeared  altogether 
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if  he  had  not  fallen  in  with  the  arrangement.  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  have  gone  to  Lord  Masham  and  told  him.  He  said  he 
could,  but  the  result  would  have  been  that  the  foreman  would  have 
been  dismissed,  and  another  man  put  in  his  place ;  and  if  he  had  not 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  new  foreman,  that  man,  when  a  vat 
containing  perhaps  ;^2  2o  or  ;^3oo  worth  of  stuff  was  in  the  process  of 
dyeing,  would  have  put  some  noxious  stuff  into  the  vat,  and  would 
have  said  to  Lord  Masham,  *  See  the  kind  of  drugs  you  are  using. 
You  will  have  to  change  your  drug  merchant. '  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  at  all  an  isolated  case."* 

The  hardship  endured  or  at  any  rate  feared  by  the  conscien- 
tious agent  in  such  cases  might  often  be  mitigated  or  removed  if 
only  the  principal  would  condescend  to  take  a  little  trouble  in  his 
own  interests  and  for  the  sake  of  justice.  In  proof  of  this  an 
example  taken  from  the  Rev.  J.  Carter's  Commercial  Morality  vd'o.y 
serve  as  a  conclusion  to  this  paper  : — 

' '  A  short  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  was 
requested  by  a  coachman  to  put  down  half  a  dozen  more  horse-balls 
to  his  master;  but  he  did  not  want  any  sent  in,  adding,  *  Don't  for- 
get it  is  near  Christmas  !'  The  inference  was  clear.  The  balls  were 
to  be  charged,  and  the  money  given  to  him.  My  friend  consulted  me 
about  it,  saying,  *  If  I  do  not  do  it  that  beggar  will  get  me  out  there 
somehow,  either  by  complaining  of  the  way  I  treat  the  horses  or  by 
some  other  cause  ! '  I  replied,  '  It  is  your  business  to  go  to  his  master 
and  report  the  matter  to  him.'  Now,  this  veterinary  was  a  young 
man  who  had  just  purchased  a  practice  in  our  town,  and  had  fairly 
high  ideals  of  justice  and  truth  ;  but  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  before 
all  things  he  meant  to  get  on.  He  took  my  advice,  went  to  the 
gentleman,  and  told  him.  The  gentleman  was  much  annoyed  at  being 
bothered  over  such  a  matter.  The  coachman  still  holds  his  place,  and 
my  friend  has  ever  since  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
gentleman's  custom.  Now,  when  he  heais  me  talking  about  what  I 
think  is  right,  he  sits  smiling,  and  concludes  by  saying,  *  Yes,  you're 
right,  but  it  doesn't  pay.'  "^ 

*  R.  B.  O'Brien's  Life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen^  p.  300. 
^P.   25. 

T.  Slater,  S.J. 
St.  Beuno's  College,  England. 
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BISHOP  STENSEN,  ANATOMIST  AND  GEOLOGIST. 

LAST  year,  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Father  Athanasius  Kircher, 
a  distinguished  Jesuit  scientist,  mathematician,  and  Oriental- 
ist,^ I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
Galileo  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Rome,  because  of  his  abuse 
of  Scripture  for  the  demonstration  of  scientific  theses,  a  condem- 
nation which  has  been  often  since  proclaimed  to  be  due  to  the 
Church's  intolerant  opposition  to  science,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  at  Rome  invited  Father  Kircher,  who  was  at  that  time 
teaching  mathematics  in  Germany,  to  come  to  Rome,  and  during 
the  next  half  century  encouraged  him  in  every  way  in  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  physical  sciences  of  the  times.  It  was  to  Popes 
and  Cardinals,  as  well  as  to  influential  members  of  his  own  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  Father  Kircher  owed  his  opportunities  for  the 
foundation  of  a  complete  and  magnificent  museum,  illustrating 
many  phases  of  natural  science — the  first  of  its  kind  m  the  world, 
and  which  yet  continues  to  be  one  of  the  noteworthy  collections. 

During  the  decade  in  which  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  and 
the  invitation  of  Father  Kircher  to  Rome  took  place,  there  was 
bom,  at  Copenhagen,  a  man  whose  career  of  distinction  in  science 
was  to  prove  even  more  effectively  than  that  of  Kircher,  if  pos- 
sible, that  there  was  no  opposition  in  ecclesiastical  circles  in  Italy, 
during  this  century,  to  the  development  of  natural  science  even  in 
departments  with  regard  to  which  the  Church  has,  over  and  over 
again,  been  said  to  be  especially  intolerant.  This  scientist  was 
Nicholas  Stensen,  the  discoverer  of  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland, 
which  conducts  saliva  into  the  mouth,  and  the  founder,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  modern  science  of  geology. 
Stensen's  discovery  of  the  duct  which  has  since  borne  his  name, 
was  due  to  no  mere  accident ;  for  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  anatomists  of  his  time,  and  one  cfistinguished  specially 
for  his  powers  of  original  observation  in  investigation.  To  have 
the  two  distinctions,  then,  of  a  leader  in  anatomy  and  a  founder  in 
geology,  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  geniuses  of 
all  time,  a  man  not  only  of  a  fruitfully  inquiring  disposition  of 
mind,  but  with  a  very  definite  realization  of  how  important  for 
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the  cause  of  scientific  truth  is  the  necessity  of  testing  all  ideas 
with  regard  to  things  physical,  by  actual  observations  of  nature 
and  by  drawing  conclusions  which  are  not  wider  than  the 
observed  facts. 

Notwithstanding  this  characteristically  scientific  temper  of 
mind,  which,  according  to  most  modern  ideas,  at  least,  would 
seem  to  be  sure  to  lead  him  away  from  religious  truth,  Stensen  at 
the  very  height  of  his  career  as  a  scientist,  while  studying  anatomy 
and  geology  in  Italy,  became  a  convert  from  Lutheranism,  in 
which  he  had  been  bom,  to  Catholicity,  and  thereafter  made  it 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  his  life  to  bring  as  many  others  as 
possible  of  the  separated  brethren  into  the  fold  of  the  Church. 
When  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  it  was  with  the  definite  idea  that  he  might  be  able 
to  use  the  influence  of  his  position  to  make  people  realize  how  much 
of  religious  truth  there  was  in  the  old  Church,  from  which  they 
had  been  separated  in  the  preceding  century.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, his  zeal  led  him  to  resign  his  position,  and  ask  to  be  made  a 
priest,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  more  effectively  to  fulfil 
what  he  now  considered  the  main  purpose  of  his  life,  the  winning 
of  souls  to  the  Church.  As,  since  his  conversion,  he  had  given 
every  evidence  of  the  most  sincere  piety  and  humble  simplicity, 
his  desires  were  granted.  His  book  on  geology,  however,  was 
partly  written  during  the  very  time  when  he  was  preparing  for 
sacred  orders,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all  his  Catholic 
friends.  After  spending  some  time  as  a  missionaiy,  and  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  devout  life  to  the  many  friends 
and  converts  that  he  succeeded  in  making,  the  recently  converted 
Duke  of  Hanover  asked  that  the  zealous  Danish  convert  should 
be  made  the  Bishop  of  his  capital  city.  This  request  was  imme- 
diately granted,  and  Stensen  spent  several  years  in  the  hardest 
missionary  labor  in  his  new  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  labors 
proved  too  much  for  his  rather  delicate  constitution,  and  he  died 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  48.  The  visitor  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  marvels  to  find  among  the  portraits  of  her 
professors  of  anatomy  one  in  the  robes  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  This  is  Stensen.  In  1881,  when  the  International  Geo- 
logical Congress  met  at  Bologna  it  adjourned  at  the  end  of  the 
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session  to  Florence  to  unveil  a  bust  of  Stensen,  over  his  tomb 
there.  Here  evidently  is  a  man  whose  life  is  well  worth  studying, 
because  of  all  that  it  means  for  the  history  of  the  times. 

Nicholas  Stensen  or,  as  he  is  often  called,  Steno,  because  this 
is  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  and  Latin  was  practically  exclu- 
sively used,  during  his  age,  in  scientific  circles  all  over  Europe, 
was  born  January  20, 1638,  in  Copenhagen.  His  father  died  while 
he  was  comparatively  young,  and  his  mother  married  again,  both 
her  husbands  being  goldsmiths  in  high  repute  for  their  skill,  and 
both  of  them  in  rather  well-to-do  circumstances.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  results  displayed  in 
his  attainments  show  how  well  it  must  have  been  conducted. 
Later  in  life  he  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  very  fluently  and  had, 
besides,  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  Hebrew. 
Of  the  modern  languages,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Low 
Dutch,  he  knew  very  well,  mainly  from  residence  in  the  various 
countries  in  which  they  are  spoken.  A  more  unusual  attainment 
at  that  time,  and  one  showing  the  ardor  of  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, was  an  acquaintance  with  English.  In  early  life  he  was 
especially  fond  of  mathematics  and,  indeed,  it  was  almost  by 
accident  that  this  did  not  become  his  chosen  field  of  educational 
development. 

At  eighteen  he  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  after  some  preliminary  studies  in  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology, devoted  himself  mainly  to  medicine.  At  this  time  the 
Danish  University  was  especially  distinguished  for  its  work  in 
anatomy.  The  famous  family  of  Bartholini,  who  had  for  several 
generations  been  teaching  there,  had  proved  a  copious  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  students  in  their  department,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence original  investigation  of  a  high  order,  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  development  of  anatomical  science,  had  become  the  rule. 
The  external  situation  was  not  favorable  to  learning,  for  Denmark 
was  engaged  in  harassing  and  costly  wars  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  yet  the  work  accomplished 
here  was,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  best  in  Europe.  Young 
Stensen  had  the  advantage  of  having  Thomas  Bartholini  as  his 
preceptor,  and  soon,  because  of  his  enthusiasm  for  science,  as 
friend  and  father. 
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Stensen  had  been  at  the  University  scarcely  two  years  when 
the  city  of  Copenhagen  was  besieged  by  the  Swedes.  Professor 
Lutz,  of  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  recently  written 
an  article  on  Stensen,  which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Library  and 
Historical  Journal  for  July,  1904,  says  of  this  period  : — 

**A  regiment  of  students  numbering  two  hundred  and  sixty -six, 
called  *  the  black  coats  '  on  account  of  their  dark  clothes,  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  upon  its  roster  we  find  the  name  of  young 
Steno.  During  the  day  they  were  at  work  mending  the  ramparts,  and 
the  nights  were  spent  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
course  of  this  long  siege,  the  city  was  compelled  to  cope  with  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  the  Swedes — famine  with  all  its  horrors — be- 
fore relief  came  in  the  shape  of  provisions  and  reinforcements  furnished 
by  the  Dutch  fleet.  Throughout  these  turbulent  days  the  student 
soldiers  rendered  valuable  services  to  their  country,  and  though  it  be 
true  that  *  inter  arma  silent  musae  ' — *  the  war  gods  do  not  favor  the 
muses ' — it  appears  nevertheless  that  Steno  attended  the  lectures  and 
dissections  which  were  conducted  by  the  teachers  in  the  intervals 
when  the  students  were  not  on  duty. ' ' 

After  some  three  years  spent  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
Stensen,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  went  to  pursue  his  post- 
graduate studies  in  a  foreign  university.  Bartholini  furnished  him 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Professor  Blasius,  who  was 
teaching  anatomy  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland.  Amsterdam  had 
become  famous  during  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  very  prac- 
tical character  of  its  anatomical  teaching.  As  the  result  of  the 
cordial  commendation  of  Bartholini,  Stensen  became  an  inmate 
of  the  house  of  Professor  Blasius,  and  was  given  special  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  his  anatomical  studies  for  himself.  He  had 
been  but  a  short  time  at  the  Amsterdam,  when  he  made  the  dis- 
covery to  which  his  name  has  ever  since  been  attached,  that  of 
the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  Stensen's  discovery  was  made 
while  he  was  dissecting  the  head  of  a  sheep.  He  found  shortly 
afterwards,  however,  that  the  canal  could  be  demonstrated  to 
exist  in  a  dog,  though  it  was  not  so  large  a  structure.  Blasius 
seems  to  have  been  rather  annoyed  at  the  fact  that  a  student,  just 
beginning  work  with  him,  should  make  so  important  a  discovery, 
and  wished  to  claim  the  honor  of  it  for  himself.     There  is  no 
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doubt,  however,  now,  notwithstanding  the  discussion  over  the 
priority  of  the  discovery  which  took  place  at  the  time,  that  Sten- 
sen  was  the  first  to  make  this  important  observation. 

Not  long  before,  Wharton,  an  English  observer,  had  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  canal  leading  from  the  submaxillary 
gland  into  the  mouth.  This  might  have  been  expected  to  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  other  glandular  ducts,  but  so  far  had  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  function  of  the  parotid  gland  was  not  well 
understood  at  this  time.  During  the  discussion  as  to  priority  of 
discovery,  Steno  pointed  out  one  fact  which  he  very  properly  con- 
siders as  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  Blasius  did  not  discover 
the  duct  of  the  gland.  He  says :  "  Blasius  shows  plainly  in  his 
treatise  De  Medicina  Generali  that  he  has  never  sought  for  the 
duct,  for  he  does  not  assign  to  it  either  the  proper  point  of  begin- 
ning or  ending,  and  assigns  to  the  parotid  gland  itself  so  unworthy 
a  function  as  that  of  furnishing  warmth  to  the  ear,  so  that  if  I  were 
not  perfectly  sure  of  having  once  shown  him  the  duct  myself,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  he  had  never  seen  it." 

Bartholini  settled  the  controversy,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved any  discouragement  that  might  have  arisen  in  his  young 
pupil's  mind,  by  writing  to  him  that 

**  Your  assiduity  in  investigating  the  secrets  of  the  human  body 
as  well  as  your  fortunate  discoveries  are  highly  praised  by  the  learned 
of  your  country.  The  fatherland  congratulates  itself  upon  such  a 
citizen,  I  upon  such  a  pupil,  through  whose  efforts  anatomy  makes 
daily  progress,  and  our  lymphatic  vessels  are  traced  out  more  and 
more.  You  divide  honors  with  Wharton,  since  you  have  added  to  his 
internal  duct  an  external  one,  and  have  thereby  discovered  the  sources 
of  the  saliva  concerning  which  many  have  hitherto  dreamed  much,  but 
which  no  one  has  (permit  the  expression)  pointed  out  with  the  finger. 
Continue,  my  Steno,  to  follow  the  path  to  immortal  glory  which  true 
anatomy  holds  out  to  you. ' ' 

Under  the  stimulus  of  such  encouragement,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Stensen  continued  his  original  work  with  eminent  success. 
He  published  an  extensive  article  on  the  glands  of  the  eye  and 
the  vessels  of  the  nose. 

BarthoHni  wrote  to  him  again  :  "  Your  fame  is  growing  from 
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day  to  day,  for  your  pen  and  your  sharp  eye  know  no  rest." 
Later  he  wrote  again :  "  You  may  count  upon  the  favor  of  the 
king  as  well  as  upon  the  applause  of  the  learned."  After  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  Steno  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  published  his  Anatomical  Observations  Concerning 
the  Muscles  and  Glands.  It  was  in  this  book  that  he  announced 
his  persuasion  that  the  heart  was  a  muscle.  As  he  said  himself, 
"  the  heart  has  been  considered  the  seat  of  natural  warmth,  the 
throne  of  the  soul ;  but  if  you  examine  it  more  closely,  it  turns 
out  to  be  nothing  but  a  muscle.  The  men  of  the  past  would  not 
have  been  so  grossly  mistaken  with  regard  to  it,  had  they  not 
preferred  their  imaginary  theories  to  the  results  of  the  simple 
observation  of  nature."  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  obser- 
vation created  a  very  great  sensation.  It  had  much  to  do  with 
overthrowing  certain  theoretic  systems  of  medicine,  and  nearly  a 
century  later  the  distinguished  physiologist,  Haller,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  proclaim  the  volume  in  which  it  occurs,  as  a  "golden 
book." 

Stensen's  studies  in  anatomy  stamp  him  as  an  original  genius 
of  a  high  order,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  his 
career  occurs  just  in  those  years  when  there  were  distinguished 
discoverers  in  anatomy  in  every  country  in  Europe.  When  Sten- 
sen  began  his  work  in  anatomy,  Harvey  was  still  alive.  The  elder 
Bartholini,  the  first  who  ever  established  an  anatomical  museum, 
was  another  of  his  contemporaries.  Among  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished anatomists  with  whom  Stensen  was  brought  intimately 
in  contact,  during  the  course  of  his  studies  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy,  are  those  of  Swammerdam,  Van  Home,  and  Malpighi. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  intercourse  with  such  men  sharpened 
his  own  intellectual  activity,  and  increased  his  enthusiasm  for 
original  investigation  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  information. 

His  contemporaries,  indeed,  exhausted  most  of  the  adjectives 
of  the  Latin  language  in  trying  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
his  acuity  of  observation.  He  was  spoken  of  as  oculatissimus — 
that  is,  as  being  all  eyes,  subtilissimus^  acutissimuSy  sagacissimus  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  as  the  most  perspicacious 
anatomist  of  the  time.    Leibnitz  and  Haller  were  in  accord  in  con- 
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sidering  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  anatomists.  In  later  years  this 
admiration  for  Stensen's  genius  has  not  been  less  enthusiastically 
expressed.  Haeser,  in  his  history  of  medicine,  the  third  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Jena  in  1879,  says:  "Among  the  greatest 
anatomists  of  the  seventeenth  century  belongs  Nicholas  Steno, 
the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Thomas  Bartholini.  Steno  was 
rightly  considered  in  his  own  time  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  ana- 
tomical discoverers.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  human 
body  the  knowledge  of  which  was  not  rendered  more  complete 
by  his  investigations." 

The  most  important  discovery  made  by  Stensen  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  a  muscle.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  his  time  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  not  yet  generally  accepted;  indeed,  there  were 
many  who  considered  the  theory  (as  they  called  it)  of  the  English 
investigator  as  one  of  the  passing  fads  of  medicine.  Two  impor- 
tant discoveries  made  after  Harvey  served,  however,  to  establish 
the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  on  a  firm  basis  and  to 
make  it  a  definite  medical  doctrine.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  undoubtedly  Malpighi's  discovery  that  the  capillaries — that  is, 
the  minute  vessels  on  the-  surface  of  the  body  and  in  various 
organs — served  as  the  direct  connexion  between  the  veins  and 
the  arteries.  This  demonstrated  just  how  the  blood  passed  from 
the  arterial  to  the  venous  system.  Scarcely  less  important,  how- 
ever, for  the  confirmation  of  Harvey's  teaching  was  Stensen's 
demonstration  of  the  muscular  character  of  the  tissue  of  the 
heart. 

Some  of  his  observations  upon  muscles  are  extremely  inter- 
esting, and,  though  he  made  many  mistakes  in  explaining  their 
function,  he  added  not  a  little  to  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
knowledge  of  the  time  in  their  regard.  He  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  higher  animals 
the  heart  may  continue  to  beat  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
animal  is  apparently  dead ;  and,  indeed,  that  by  irritation  of  the 
removed  heart  voluntary  contractions  may  be  brought  about 
which  will  continue  spontaneously  for  some  moments. 

With  regard  to  the  objections  made  by  some,  that  such  studies 
as  these  upon  muscles  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  any 
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direct  result  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  Stensen  said  in  reply  that  it  is  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  observation  that 
progress  in  medicine  is  to  be  looked  for.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  many,  who  look  always  for  immediate  practi- 
cal results,  Stensen  continued  his  investigation,  and  even  proposed 
to  make  an  extended  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  muscular 
action. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  had  gradually  been  coming 
into  his  life  another  element  which  was  to  prove  more  absorbing 
than  even  his  zeal  for  scientific  discovery.  It  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  index  of  the  man's  character  and  has  been 
sadly  misunderstood  by  many  of  his  biographers. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Physiology,  originally  delivered  as  the  Lane 
Lectures  at  Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  said : — 

'  *  While  thus  engaged,  still  working  at  physiology,  Stensen  turned 
his  versatile  mind  to  other  problems  as  well  as  to  those  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  infant,  indeed  hardly  as  yet 
born,  science  of  geology.  His  work  De  solido  intra  solidum  is  thought 
by  geologists  to  be  a  brilliant  effort  toward  the  beginning  of  their 
science. 

**In  1672  he  returned  for  a  while  to  his  native  city  of  Copen- 
hagen, but  within  two  years  he  was  back  again  at  Florence ;  and  then 
there  came  to  him,  while  as  yet  a  young  man  of  some  thirty-six  sum- 
mers, a  sudden  and  profound  change  in  his  life. 

**In  his  early  days  he  had  heard  much,  too  much  perhaps,  of  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  Probably  he  had  been  repelled  by  the  austere 
devotion  which  ruled  the  paternal  roof.  And,  as  his  answer  to  Bos- 
suet  shows,  his  university  life  and  studies,  his  intercourse  with  the 
active  intellects  of  many  lands,  and  his  passion  for  inquiry  into  natural 
knowledge,  had  freed  him  from  passive  obedience  to  dogma.  He 
doubtless,  as  did  many  others  of  his  time,  looked  upon  himself  as  one 
of  the  enlightened,  as  one  raised  above  the  barren  theological  ques- 
tions which  were  moving  the  minds  of  lesser  men. ' ' 

Yet  it  was  out  of  this  sceptical  state  of  mind  that  life  in  Italy, 
and  intimate  contact  with  ecclesiastics  and  religious,  so  often  said 
to  be  likely  not  to  have  any  such  effect,  brought  this  acute  scien- 
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tific  mind  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Nor  did  he  become  merely 
a  formal  adherent,  but  an  ardent  believer,  and  then  an  enthusiastic 
proselytizer.  One  American  writer  of  a  history  of  medicine  in 
his  utter  failure  to  comprehend  or  sympathize  with  the  change 
that  came  over  Stensen,  speaks  of  him  as  having  become  at  the 
end  of  his  life  a  mere  "  peripatetic  converter  of  heretics."  This 
phase  of  Stensen's  life  has,  however,  as  ample  significance  as  any 
that  preceded  it. 

Steno's  expectations  of  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  at  Copen- 
hagen were  disappointed,  but  the  appointment  went  to  Jacobson, 
whose  work  indeed  is  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  that  of  his 
unsuccessful  rival.  The  next  few  years  Stensen  passed  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  assiduous  in  making  dissections,  and  where  he 
attracted  much  attention ;  and  then,  somewhat  later,  in  Italy ;  in 
1665  and  1666  he  was  in  Rome.  Thence  he  went  to  Florence, 
in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  Italian.  The  next  few  years  he 
spent  in  this  city,  having  received  the  appointment  of  body  phy- 
sician to  the  Grand  Duke,  as  well  as  an  appointment  of  visiting 
physician,  as  we  would  call  it  now,  to  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova. 

It  was  while  at  Florence  that  the  whole  current  of  Stensen's 
life  was  changed  by  his  conversion  to  Catholicity.  His  position 
as  physician  to  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  brought  him 
frequently  into  the  apothecary  shop  attached  to  the  hospital.  As 
a  result  he  came  to  know  very  well  the  religious  in  charge  of  the 
department.  Sister  Maria  Flavia,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
Tuscan  family.  At  this  time  she  had  been  for  some  thirty-five 
years  a  nun.  Before  long  she  learned  that  the  distinguished 
young  physician,  at  this  time  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
was  such  a  pleasant  gentleman  in  all  his  ways,  was  a  Lutheran. 
She  began,  as  she  told  afterwards,  first  by  prayer,  and  then  by 
friendly  suggestions,  to  attempt  to  win  him  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Stensen,  who  seems  already  to  have  been  well-disposed 
toward  the  Church,  and  who  had  always  been  known  for  a  won- 
derful purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  character,  listened  very 
willingly  to  the  naive  words  of  the  old  religious,  who  might  very 
well  have  been  his  mother. 

Many  years  later,  by  the  command  of  her  confessor,  the  good 
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Sister  related  the  detailed  story  of  his  conversion.  She  began 
very  simply  by  telling  him  one  day  that  if  he  did  not  accept  the 
true  Catholic  faith,  he  would  surely  go  to  hell.  He  listened  to 
this  without  any  impatience,  and  she  said  it  a  number  of  other 
times,  half  jokingly  perhaps,  but  much  more  than  half  in  earnest. 
As  he  listened  so  kindly,  she  said  to  him  one  day  that  he  must 
pray  every  day  to  God  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  This  he  prom- 
ised to  do  and,  as  she  found  out  from  his  servant  (what  is  it  these 
nuns  do  not  find  out  ?)  he  did  pray  every  evening.  One  day,  while 
he  was  in  the  apothecary  shop,  the  Angelus  bell  rang,  and  she  asked 
him  to  say  the  Angelus.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  say  the  first 
part  of  the  Hail  Mary,  but  he  did  not  want  to  say  the  second 
part,  as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  saints.  Then  she  asked  him  to  visit  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Santissima  Nunziata,  which  he  did.  After 
this  she  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  abstain  from  meat  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  which  he  promised  to  do,  and  which 
the  good  nun  found  out  once  more  from  his  servant,  he  actually 
did  do.  And  then  the  religious  thought  it  was  time  to  suggest 
that  he  should  consult  a  clergyman,  and  his  conversion  was  not 
long  delayed. 

Young  Stensen  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  the  good  elderly  women  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact.  He  discussed  with  Signora  Arnolfini  the 
great  difficulty  that  he  had  in  believing  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist.  Another  good  woman,  the  Signora  Lavinia  Felice, 
seeing  how  interested  he  was  in  things  Catholic,  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  the  notice  of  a  prominent  Jesuit  in  Florence.  As 
his  friend.  Sister  Maria  Flavia,  had  recommended  the  same  Father 
to  him,  he  followed  the  advice  all  the  more  readily,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  last  doubts  were  solved. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

James  J.  Walsh. 
New  York,  N.   ?. 
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THE  TRAINING  OP  SILAS. 
XIII. — Burton  Assists  at  an  "Auto  da  Fe." 

MEANWHILE  the  Revising  Committee  organized  by  Father 
Sinclair  to  superintend  the  selection  of  material  for  the 
new  library  had  been  steadily  plodding  through  the  first  instal- 
ment of  twelve  hundred  books.  It  was  a  dreary  work,  monot- 
onous and  thankless.  What  author  cares  to  see  the  fruit  of  his 
pen  run  through  and  through  with  an  electric  searchlight  ?  How 
few  could  survive  the  dazzling  ordeal.  And  still  it  was  necessary ; 
truth  required  it ;  no  writer  may  wantonly  corrupt  the  mind  or 
the  heart  of  a  fellow-being ;  the  interests  of  the  soul  are  too  many 
and  too  grave.  Nor  may  any  writer  vilify  God's  true  Church, 
scoff  at  her  practices  or  wound  Catholic  susceptibilities. 

The  lesson  had  not  yet  gone  home  to  many  authors,  as  the 
work  of  the  Revising  Committee  proved.  Miss  Garvey  kept  a 
record  and  found  in  the  twelve  hundred : — 

Positively  unfit 39 

Corrupting  in  tendency 42 

Sneers  against  the  Catholic  Church 50 

Vilification  of  her  clergy 21 

"Works  on  Free  Thought 9 

Expounding  Mormonism 7 

False  Views  on  Evolution 12 

The  Church  the  Mother  of  Ignorance 15 

Inculcating  Christian  Science .  10 

205 
Left  to  Father  Sinclair's  decision 70 

The  seventy  awaiting  the  pastor's  judgment  were  piled  upon 
a  separate  table.  The  others  were  thrown  into  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  hall  where  only  a  glimmering  of  light  could  reach  them. 
There  they  lay,  two  hundred  of  them,  enemies  of  men's  minds 
and  hearts.  All  that  art  could  do  had  been  done  to  hide  the 
tactics  of  those  criminals  against  human  society ;  but  gaudy 
covers,  gilt  edges,  elaborate  illustrations,  could  not  save  them 
from  the  fate  that  must  inevitably  be  pronounced  against  them. 

"  Our  people  will  hardly  reahze  the  great  benefits  of  this  work 
of  revision,"  said  Father  Sinclair,  coolly,  when  he  entered  the  room 
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and  read  the  list.  "  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  need  of  a 
library  where  we  may  let  our  young  people  go  and  read  without 
fear  of  corrupting  their  minds  and  hearts.  You  see  now,  ladies," 
what  we  mean  by  controlling  the  reading  of  the  masses.  Did 
they  do  that  kind  of  work  at  the  Humboldt  when  you  were  there. 
Miss  Garvey  ?     Do  they  do  it  at  the  Elzevir  ?  " 

"  But  look  at  all  the  books  we  must  send  back,"  interrupted 
Clare  Cayson. 

Father  Sinclair  frowned.  "Send  back?  To  continue  their 
corrupting  work  in  the  minds  of  men?  How  many  thousand 
readers  would  those  two  hundred  volumes  have  in  the  next  two 
or  three  years  ?  We  shall  not  send  them  back.  They  are  male- 
factors ;  and  we  shall  put  them  where  they  will  do  no  harm.  They 
must  be  destroyed.  Ladies,  I  invite  you  to  an  execution  in  the 
glebe-yard  to-morrow,  at  three." 

The  object-lesson  was  too  good  to  let  slip  by,  and  Burton  was 
invited  by  telephone  to  call  at  the  glebe-house  the  following  after- 
noon. 

A  dramatic  scene  presented  itself  in  Father  Sinclair's  garden. 
The  old  sexton  had  placed  three  large  flat  stones  on  the  hard 
snow.  An  armful  of  kindling  wood  was  brought.  Then  the 
condemned  books  were  carefully  opened  and  piled  so  that  the 
flames  would  take  effect  rapidly. 

Burton  was  there  and  seized  at  once  the  reason  of  the  tragedy. 

"  Why,  this  is  a  repetition  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  The  same  principle  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  Mr.  Burton,"  replied 
the  pastor ;  "  with  a  difference,  however.  We  may  burn  books  to 
prevent  their  doing  harm.  They  carry  their  own  errors  with 
them  to  the  stake,  and  end  there.  But  with  men  we  may  reason. 
That  is  what  our  Church  does ;  she  tries  to  convince  them  of  their 
errors." 

"  And  if  they  persist  in  them  ?  "  pursued  Burton. 

"  If  they  teach  error  in  books,  we  keep  on  doing  with  the 
books  what  we  are  doing  here.  If  men  teach  by  the  living  voice, 
we  forbid  our  people  to  listen  to  that  voice.  There  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell." 

"  But  did  not  the  Church  ever  do  with  men  what  you  are 
doing  with  these  books  ?  "  insisted  the  editor. 
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"  No,  sir.  That  is  a  statement  often  made,  but  without  suffi- 
cient discrimination.  There  was  a  time  when  men  taught  treason 
against  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority  under  plea  of  re- 
ligion. These  men  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  enemies  of 
the  Church  gave  her  the  credit  of  the  act.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  her  authoritative  voice  is  against  the  statement." 

The  truth  was  sinking  gradually  into  the  mind  of  Burton ;  for 
Father  Sinclair  was  gratified  to  read  the  very  next  day  in  the 
Times  a  well- written  and  rather  convincing  article  on  "  Controlling 
Literature,"  and  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  minds  of  untaught 
men  from  error.  It  was  a  plea,  unwittingly  made,  for  the  Roman 
Congregation  of  the  Index  and  an  indirect  panegyric  of  the  new 
Free  Library  about  to  be  opened  by  the  Catholics. 

"Burton  is  progressing  favorably,"  mused  the  pastor  that 
evening  when  he  took  up  the  paper,  **  but  he  will  find  rocks  in 
his  path  before  long.  The  tone  of  his  prose  will  not  suit  some  of 
our  citizens,  surely." 

He  had  hardly  turned  to  call  Nanny  to  answer  the  door-bell 
when  Burton  himself  came  bounding  up  the  stairs. 

"  News  for  you.  Father.  The  Elzevir  people  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  Times.     Read  this  letter  that  I  have  just  received." 

He  handed  the  pastor  the  typewritten  document. 

To  the  Editor  : — 

The  Directors  of  the  Elzevir  Library,  in  an  assembly  held  this 
morning,  have  asked  me  to  write  to  you  to  protest  against  the  article 
in  yesterday's  edition  of  your  esteemed  journal.  They  deem  it  unfit- 
ting and  against  the  welfare  of  the  city  that  the  sentiments  you  are 
responsible  for  in  that  article  should  become  current  in  Laurenboro. 
The  Index  you  mention  is  but  another  name  for  the  bloody  Spanish 
Inquisition.  It  bridles  free  thought,  prevents  men  from  expressing 
their  convictions  in  print  to  their  fellow-men  ;  and  furthermore  it  is 
the  occasion  of  considerable  pecuniary  losses  to  those  writers  and 
publishers  who  go  to  the  expense  of  printing  and  circulating  their 
works.  Why  should  any  Church  tell  people  what  they  must  or  must 
not  read  ?  This  letter  is  not  for  publication,  but  simply  a  polite  note 
addressed  to  one  who  is  supposed  not  merely  to  reflect  but  also  to 
mould  public  opinion. 

Yours,  etc., 

R.  Kenneth  Newell,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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"  Newell !  "  exclaimed  Father  Sinclair.  "  That's  young  Newell. 
When  was  he  named  to  that  position  ?  " 

"  Less  than  a  month  ago.  Do  you  recall  the  letter  his  father 
sent  to  the  Times  to  protest  against  the  new  Library  ?  " 

The  pastor  looked  amazed. 

"That  letter  got  the  son  the  job,"  continued  Burton,  "  and 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

"  The  poltroons ! "  murmured  the  pastor,  "who  would  sell 
their  souls  and  their  principles  for  two  thousand  a  year." 

"What  answer  should  be  made  to  this  letter?"  asked  the 
editor. 

"  It  does  not  call  for  any  answer,  does  it  ?  " 

Father  Sinclair  took  up  the  letter  again  and  looked  it  over. 

"  I  shall  have  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  after  some  fashion." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  do  ;  but  I  should  simply  reply, 
<  Receipt  acknowledged  of  yours  of  yesterday,  and  contents 
noted.' " 

"  That  is  what  I  shall  do.  I  consider  that  letter  a  bit  of  im- 
pertinence on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Elzevir,  and  I  shall 
find  occasion  to  tell  them  so,  in  a  short  while.  I  know  positively 
that  they  have  books  in  circulation  that  they  would  not  let  their 
own  children  read ;  and  I  am  going  to  score  them  for  it." 

"  How  are  you  advancing  in  the  little  volumes  I  gave  you  the 
other  night  ?  "  asked  Father  Sinclair,  changing  the  subject. 

"  Getting  on  famously.  The  marks  of  the  true  Church,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  her  indefectibility,  and  so  on — why,  it 
is  simple  common  sense  applied  to  religion.  Assuming  that  Christ 
established  only  one  Church,  the  logic  of  your  position  is  simply 
overpowering." 

"  That's  it,"  interrupted  Father  Sinclair.  "And  if  you  admit 
that  the  Church  cannot  err,  logic  will  carry  you  still  farther,  Mr. 
Burton.  Listen.  Seeing  that  the  Church  cannot  err — I  insist 
on  cannot — all  she  teaches  must  be  true.     Is  not  that  a  fact  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  it  is,"  admitted  Burton. 

"  And  if  the  Church  teaches  what  is  true,  and  truth  is  one,  the 
innumerable  sects,  teaching  contradictory  doctrines,  must  be 
teaching  falsehood." 

"  There  is  no  getting  out  of  it,"  commented  the  editor. 
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"And  you  belong  to  one  of  them  ?  "  persisted  the  pastor. 

"  I  fear  I  am  caught,  Father." 

"  Of  course  you  are  caught.  Once  you  admit  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church  to  teach,  you  must  lay  down  your  arms." 

"  Lay  down  my  arms  !  "  exclaimed  Burton.  "  What  should  I 
take  up  to  replace  them  ?  " 

"A  twopenny  catechism,  I  fancy.  You  shall  have  occasion 
one  of  these  days  to  witness  the  sacrifices  our  people  can  make 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  At  this  moment,  Freemasonry  is  driv- 
ing out  thousands  of  nuns  from  France.  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  asking  me  if  I  could  find  room  for  half  a  dozen  Little 
Sisters  who  are  coming  to  Laurenboro  to  look  after  our  aged 
poor." 

"  Freemasonry  driving  nuns  out  of  France ! "  Burton  looked 
at  the  priest,  apparently  surprised.  "  You  are  striking  home, 
Father.  I  have  been  a  Mason  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  my 
experience  of  Masonry  does  not  justify  assertions  of  that  kind." 

"  It  is  true  just  the  same.  Burton.  The  Masons  in  France 
acknowledge  it  themselves.     They  no  longer  hide  their  designs." 

"There  must  be  some  delusion,"  replied  the  editor,  rather 
hotly ;  "  Masonry  has  a  record  of  good  deeds.  I  should  not  belong 
to  it  were  it  otherwise." 

"  I  believe  you,  Burton,"  broke  in  the  pastor,  "  and  I  give  you 
credit  for  that  statement.  You  are  not  the  stamp  of  man  whom 
they  admit  to  their  inner  councils.  You  are  too  frank  a  character 
to  believe  that  what  good  is  worth  doing  should  be  done  in  the 
dark." 

"  This  is  a  novel  point  of  view  for  me.  Father.  I  admit  I  was 
never  a  very  enthusiastic  Mason.  In  fact,  I  have  practically  drop- 
ped out  of  the  Masonry.  In  my  young  days,  I  joined  for  the 
sake  of  my  journalism  ;  and  I  must  confess  my  affiliation  got  me 
many  a  *  scoop '  for  my  paper." 

"  No  doubt,  and  what  induced  you  to  join  the  Lodge  moves 
nine  out  of  every  ten  who  enter  it.  *  What  is  there  in  it  for  me  ?  ' 
is  the  question  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  most  would-be- 
Masons.  But  you  did  not  see  then — and  perhaps  you  do  not 
see  yet — that  the  heads  of  the  sect  use  the  multitude  to  shield 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  other  aims  which  must  bring  about  the 
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destruction  of  State  and  Church.  Believe  me,  Burton,  Free- 
masonry, in  its  higher  degrees,  is  the  concrete  expression  o 
anarchy  and  revolution.  It  makes  its  recruits  publicly,  but  its 
plans  in  secret.  Its  oath-bound  conventions,  its  veiled  commis- 
sions, its  initiation  mummeries,  indicate  methods  and  aims  from 
which  honest  men  must  naturally  shrink." 

"  You  seem  to  know  something  about  Masonry,  Father." 

"  More  than  you  think,  Burton.  Even  if  I  did  not,  the  fact 
that  my  Church  condemns  it,  would  suffice  for  me.  The  test  of 
her  wide  and  long  range  of  experience  stands  in  this  case,  as  an 
evidence  and  confirmation  of  her  infallible  discernment.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  studying  the  Masonic  problem  for 
years,  and  I  have  a  rather  large  collection  of  works  right  here, 
treating  of  the  Dark-Lanternism." 

Father  Sinclair  pointed  to  a  whole  shelf  full  of  books  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  occult  sect. 

"  The  latest  addition  to  my  collection  is  Shaeffer's  Monitorial 
Lectures^  a  work  which  has  the  practical  endorsement  of  several 
Grand  Lodges  in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  reading  it 
carefully,  and  must  confess  that  I  hardly  expected  to  find  in  such 
a  narrow  compass,  such  a  jumble  of  trash  and  mystical  vaporings, 
evidently  suited  for  half-educated  candidates.  How  any  man 
endowed  with  common  sense  can  stand  blindfolded  during  his 
initiation  and  listen  to  such  prose,  without  splitting  his  sides, 
passes  my  understanding." 

Burton  smiled. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  taste  of  this  new  production  of  your 
worshipful  order,"  said  the  priest,  and  began  to  read  ; 

'*■  Geometry,  the  first  and  noblest  of  the  sciences,  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  superstructure  of  Freemasonry  is  erected.  By 
Geometry  we  may  curiously  trace  nature  through  her  various 
windings  to  her  most  concealed  recesses.  By  it  we  discover  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  view  with  delight  the  proportions  which  connect  this 
vast  machine.  By  it  we  discover  how  the  planets  move  in  their 
respective  orbits  and  demonstrate  their  various  revolutions.  By 
it  we  account  for  the  return  of  the  seasons  and  the  variety  of 
scenes  which  each  season  displays  to  the  discerning  eye.     Num- 
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berless  worlds  around  us  are  framed  by  the  same  divine  artist, 
which  roll  through  the  vast  expanse  and  are  all  conducted  by  the 
same  unerring  law  of  nature. 

'*  The  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  second  degree  are  calcu- 
lated to  inculcate  upon  the  mind  of  the  novice  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  especially  the  noble 
science  of  Geometry,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Freemasonry,  and 
which,  being  a  divine  and  moral  nature,  is  enriched  with  the  most 
useful  knowledge ;  for  while  it  proves  the  wonderful  proportions 
of  nature,  it  demonstrates  the  more  important  truths  of  morality. 
To  the  study  of  Geometry,  therefore,  your  attention  is  directed. ' ' 

Father  Sinclair  closed  the  book. 

"So  you  see,  Burton,"  he  added,  still  holding  the  volume  in 
his  hand,  "  Geometry  rules  the  Masonic  roost,  doesn't  it  ?  Where 
does  Christianity  come  in  ?  Just  think  what  an  elevating  influ- 
ence that  half-scientific,  half-allegoric  jargon  must  have  on  the 
mind  of  the  poor  blindfolded  novice  who  probably  knows  as 
much  about  geometry  as  an  ox  does  about  music.  What  must 
be  his  thoughts  during  the  moments  of  initiation !  When  he 
hears  the  wonders  of  Solomon's  Temple  described  as  it  was  com- 
pleted and  left  by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Geometricians  ;  when 
he  hears  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders  of  architecture  discussed ; 
when  he  is  urged  to  betake  himself  without  delay  to  the  study  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences — especially  to  the  noblest  of  them  all, 
Geometry — I  can  understand  the  idiotic  spell  that  comes  over 
him,  that  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  drinking  deep  at  the  fountain 
of  science.     The  feeling  must  be  one  of  exhilaration  surely. 

"  These  little  stars.  Burton,  interspersed  in  the  lectures  repre- 
sent the  physical  initiation,"  said  the  pastor,  laughing  and  pointing 
to  the  pages.  "  That  reminds  me  of  an  experience  of  my  own. 
In  my  student  days,  I  assisted  at  a  concert  in  a  certain  country 
town  not  a  thousand  miles  from  here.  During  the  performance  a 
terrific  noise  came  from  upstairs.  The  whole  building  shook,  and 
the  plaster  from  the  ceiling  tumbled  down  over  our  heads.  The 
audience  thought  that  an  earthquake  had  come  to  visit  them,  and 
they  rushed  out  of  the  building  panic-stricken.  Next  day  we 
learned,  though  everything  was  done  to  keep  it  secret,  that  the 
Masons  or  Odd  Fellows,  I  have  forgotten  which,  were  initiating  a 
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new  member.  While  he  was  symbolically  climbing  up  to  heaven 
on  Jacob's  ladder,  that  *  contraption '  broke  down,  and  gravity 
landed  the  yet  unetherialized  adept  back  on  to  this  vulgar  planet 
of  ours." 

"  Things  are  not  all  of  that  character  in  the  lodges,  Father. 
There  are  some  respectable  names  that  grace  the  rolls  of  Masonry, 
which  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  if  things  were  entirely  as 
you  describe  them." 

"  That  is  perhaps  one  of  your  weaknesses,"  retorted  Father 
Sinclair,  quickly.  "  I  have  often  observed  how  you  Masons  cling 
to  the  coat-tails  of  a  prince  or  a  duke,  and  how  eagerly  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  chronicles  the  fact  that  the  Count  of  This  and  the 
Earl  of  That  have  received  the  degrees.  I  rarely  read  of  one  of 
those  nabobs  getting  very  high  \x\  the  order ;  and — excuse  me, 
Burton,  for  talking  so  plainly — the  names  of  those  aristocrats  give 
ignoble  sycophants  a  standing  in  certain  circles  they  could  not 
get  otherwise." 

"  But  you  must  admit,"  said  Burton,  "  certain  advantages  in 
Masonry.  There  is  the  insurance  attached  to  it ;  the  social 
features,  and  so  on.  There  are  several  Catholics  in  the  Lodge 
that  I  am  attached  to." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  Insurance  is  a  good  thing. 
But  that  should  not  be  a  bait  alluring  enough  to  tempt  Catholics. 
No  Catholic  should  risk  the  loss  of  faith  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  insurance, 
we  have  our  own  Mutual  Benevolents,  our  Foresters,  our  Legions. 
And  besides,  what  is  wrong  with  the  old  established  companies 
which  insure  without  absurd  initiations  or  blood-curdling  oaths? 
Take  my  word  for  it,  Burton,  it  is  not  the  insurance  that  drags 
so-called  Catholics  into  Masonry.  It  is  rather  the  so-called  mys- 
tery of  the  Lodge,  the  password,  the  grip,  the  dinners,  the  social 
sessions,  the  footing,  the  influence  it  is  supposed  to  gwQ  with  a 
certain  class.  There  are  some  people  who  would  wear  a  clown's 
wig  and  breeches  from  end  to  end  of  Ashburne  Avenue,  if  they 
thought  it  would  advance  their  worldly  interests.  Isn't  it  igno- 
ble?" 

"  I  perceive,  Father,  that  you  have  some  very  decided  convic- 
tions on  the  question.     And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a 
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grain  of  truth  in  them.     But  if  the  initiation  ceremonies  are  so 
absurd,  can  you  explain  how  clever  men  are  taken  in  by  them  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,  Burton,  I  know  for  a  fact — I  have  had  it  from 
Masons  themselves,  personal  friends  of  mine — that  the  clever  ones 
are  let  down  easily  in  the  mummeries  of  initiation.  They  are  too 
useful  to  the  fraternity  to  be  antagonized  on  the  threshold." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  present  King  of  Mesopogambia," 
asked  Burton  laughing,  "  underwent  the  mummeries  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  the  pastor,  decidedly.  "  He  was  not 
asked  to  climb  Jacob's  ladder.  But  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  knows  as  much  about  the  ultimate  aims  of 
Freemasonry  as  Nanny  does — and  Nanny  is  my  housekeeper.  A 
crowned  head  is  a  fine  peg  to  hang  things  on.  It  imparts  an  air 
of  respectability  to  have  an  ex-Grand  Master  on  a  throne. 

"  But  leaving  aside  those  considerations,"  continued  Father 
Sinclair,  who  perceived  that  the  time  was  passing.  "  This  is  not 
going  to  the  root  of  things.  We  must  judge  a  work  by  its  results. 
The  plea  of  brotherly  charity  in  Masonry  \^  only  a  blind.  Charity 
should  not  be  confined  to  a  few  thousand  adepts  bound  together 
by  oaths.  We  are  all  brothers  when  it  comes  to  helping  one 
another.  There  should  be  no  Greek,  or  Jew,  or  Roman,  to  dis- 
criminate against.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  we  do  not  need  Masonry  to  teach  us  charity,  nor 
are  we  allowed  to  take  blasphemous  oaths  to  practise  it.  I  am 
inclined  to  take  a  broad  view  of  things.  Burton.  God  knows  how 
to  draw  good  out  of  the  scandalous  actions  of  men.  In  a  sense, 
I  consider  this  Masonic  persecution  in  France  a  providential  thing. 
At  the  present  moment,  thousands  of  men  and  women,  prepared 
by  years  of  self-abnegation  for  the  ministry  of  the  schoolroom 
and  the  sick-bed — a  true  ministry,  Burton,  if  ever  there  was  one 
— are  suddenly  exiled  to  foreign  lands.  What  else  can  they  do 
but  spread  the  sweet  odor  of  Christ  around  them  ?  It  is  hard  to 
be  an  exile,  even  for  one  who,  in  his  fatherland,  has  risen  above 
the  attractions  of  home  and  country.  But  the  slow  martyrdom 
of  exile  only  shows  up  the  beauty,  and  the  fruitfulness,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Almighty  God  can  water  the 
seeds  of  Christianity  with  tears  as  well  as  with  blood.  It  was  the 
dispersion  of  the  Irish  race  that  brought  the  Catholic  Faith  to 
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many  lands ;  and  the  influx  of  the  French  exiles  over  into  Eng- 
land during  the  great  Revolution  gave  to  English  Catholicism  its 
*  second  spring.' 

"  It  is  to  an  apostate  and  his  Masonic  colleagues  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  who  are  coming  here 
to  Laurenboro.  And  for  that  I  thank  them.  Wait,  Burton,  till 
you  see  the  Little  Sisters  at  work.  I  am  expecting  an  answer 
from  Newell." 

"And  if  Newell  will  not  let  you  have  that  building  free?" 
asked  Burton. 

"  We  shall  have  to  pay,  or  go  elsewhere ;  that's  all.  I  do  not 
know  the  financial  condition  of  the  exiles.  But  they  are  coming 
very  likely  without  sack  or  scrip." 

The  editor  pondered  a  moment. 

"  Would  you  care  to  see  the  Times  comment  on  the  coming 
of  the  Little  Sisters  ?"  he  asked. 

"  With  moderation,  Burton.  No  harm  in  giving  facts.  It  will 
enlist  sympathy  and  soften  things.  But  no  spasms ;  no  fireworks, 
please." 

Burton  promised  to  use  tact  in  the  affair.  He  left  the  glebe- 
house  without  telling  the  pastor  what  he  intended  to  do  if  Newell 
refused  to  give  his  house  on  Wellington  Avenue  free  to  the  Sis- 
ters. He  simply  asked  him  to  let  him  know  by  telephone  the 
result  of  the  request. 

This  visit  of  Burton  gave  Father  Sinclair  great  satisfaction. 
Here  was  a  clever  man  submitting  his  reason  to  the  evidences  of 
truth.  It  was  not  sentiment  or  passing  fancy  that  had  moved  the 
editor  of  the  Times  to  make  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  pastor 
of  St.  Paul's.  Burton  had  a  sound  head  on  his  shoulders.  And 
to  think  that  a  few  remarks  of  Professor  Flume  on  the  Roman 
Index  was  the  occasion  of  this  evening's  long  conversation  on 
such  vital  matters.  What  strange  ways  God  employs  to  bring 
people  nearer  His  Church  ! 

The  course  of  the  Newells  in  regard  to  the  Elzevir  Library 
nettled  the  pastor.  He  could  find  no  term  to  characterize  such 
lack  of  principle.  But  he  was  not  surprised.  He  had  known 
the  head  of  the  family  ever  since  he  came  to  Laurenboro,  ten 
years  ago,  as  one  who- avoided  him,  as  one  in  fact  who  did  not 
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care  to  be  seen  in  his  company.  Never  had  the  Newells  called 
at  the  glebe-house  ;  never  had  they  taken  active  part  in  any  move- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  Catholic  interests.  He  recalled  the 
elder  Newell's  polite  refusal  to  preside  once  at  a  school  entertain- 
ment. He  would  not  now  be  surprised  if  he  refused  to  let  the 
Little  Sisters  have  the  building  on  Wellington  Avenue.  And 
still  the  Newells  had  their  pew  in  St.  Paul's  and  were  at  church 
every  Sunday. 

How  justly  Father  Sinclair  had  gauged  the  situation  became 
evident  when  a  District  Messenger  handed  him  the  following 
note,  less  than  an  hour  after  Burton  had  left : — 

Reverend  Sir : — 

Your  letter  re  building  on  Wellington  Avenue  received,  and  con- 
tents noted.  I  regret  to  say  that  for  reasons  that  your  Reverence  may 
not  appreciate,  I  cannot  allow  any  house  of  mine  to  become  the 
abode  of  people  who,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  not  seen  fit  to  obey 
the  laws  of  their  own  nation,  and  who  are  posing  before  the  world  as 
exiles.  Besides,  hospitals  and  homes  are  already  plentiful  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  poor  in  this  city ;  and  I  shall  use  my  influ- 
ence to     .     .     . 

Father  Sinclair  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire ;  he  was  deeply 
mortified.  But  with  characteristic  energy  he  telephoned  to  Bur- 
ton that  Newell  for  reasons  known  to  himself  had  refused  the 
building,  and  that  he  was  going  to  interview  the  agents  of  the 
Helerand  Estate. 

It  was  evident  that  Newell  had  been  drawn  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  Directors  of  the  Elzevir  were  becoming  alarmed. 
They  feared  a  secession  of  Catholic  patronage,  and  as  a  sop  had 
offered  the  secretaryship  to  young  Newell  at  two  thousand  a  year. 
Nothing  could  have  shown  more  clearly  how  just  had  been  the 
position  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  had  taken. 

He  resolved  more  than  ever  to  use  every  means  to  make  the 
Laurenboro  Free  Library  a  success.  It  was  God's  work,  and 
God  would  provide  the  means. 
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XIV. — Miss  Garvey  Leads  on  to  Success. 

The  work  on  the  library  hall  was  advancing  rapidly,  and 
Father  Sinclair  decided  to  have  the  inauguration  in  a  week's  time. 
He  invited  Mayor  Bruce,  Maglundy,  the  Melgroves,  the  librarians, 
and  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  to  coffee  and  cake  in  the  spa- 
cious hall ;  he  was  determined  to  give  the  new  venture  a  dignified 
start. 

The  ensuing  five  days  were  fully  occupied.  Appleby  the 
undertaker  had  put  in  the  book-shelves  free  of  charge.  Five 
librarians,  with  Miss  Garvey  as  their  chief,  had  numbered  and 
stamped  the  revised  volumes,  and  pasted  in  the  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  readers.  When  the  end  of  the  week  came  they  were 
tired. 

The  devotedness  of  Miss  Garvey  and  her  assistants  was  in- 
spiring. More  than  once  Father  Sinclair  declared  that  he  was 
delighted  with  their  indefatigable  zeal ;  that  with  the  aid  of  such 
co-workers  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future  of  the  Library. 
The  chief  librarian  was  an  energetic  little  woman.  The  inner 
gearing  of  a  public  library  was  perfectly  familiar  to  her.  She  had 
decided  to  employ  the  card  system  to  keep  track  of  the  books. 

To  attain  this  end  she  reasoned  that  a  librarian  needs  an 
answer  to  three  questions  only:  Who  has  the  book?  Where 
does  he  live  ?  When  did  he  take  it  out  ?  The  heavy  square  of 
card-board  which  replaced  the  absent  volumes  on  the  shelves 
would  tell  her  all  that,  and  would  simplify  things  greatly.  She 
was  a  thorough-going  manager.  While  she  provided  against  the 
danger  of  mislaid  books,  the  bane  of  every  public  library,  she 
safeguarded  the  interests  of  her  patrons  as  well.  She  supplied 
every  reader  with  a  printed  card,  which  served  as  a  book-mark. 
On  one  side  were  written  the  reader's  name  and  his  registration 
number.  On  the  other,  there  were  three  blank  columns,  with 
their  respective  headlines,  Book-Number — Lent — Returned.  No 
one  could  get  a  volume  from  the  Laurenboro  Free  Library  with- 
out previously  securing  a  card ;  an  operation  which  made  every 
new  reader  pass  by  the  Registration  Desk,  where  the  ordinary 
money  deposit  was  made  to  secure  the  library  against  any  possi- 
ble loss.     When  the  book  passed  out  over  the  Delivery  Desk, 
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the  number  and  date  were  stamped  on  the  card  in  their  respective 
columns ;  when  the  volume  was  returned,  the  date  was  stamped 
in  the  "  returned "  column  likewise.  The  simple  method  was  a 
receipt  for  the  returned  book,  and  provided  the  reader  with  a 
safeguard  against  mistakes  of  librarians. 

While  these  preliminaries  were  being  carried  out,  the  pastor 
paid  frequent  visits  to  the  library  hall. 

"  That  card  system  is  pretty  complete,  Miss  Garvey ;  but  sup- 
posing a  reader  does  not  bring  back  a  volume  within  the  time 
limit  ?  " 

"  We  give  him  three  days'  grace,"  she  replied,  "  then  we  send 
him  one  of  these  printed  Overtime  Cards,  informing  him  that 
Book  No.  so-and-so  is  overdue,  and  at  the  same  time  politely 
remind  him  of  the  engagements  contracted  when  he  signed  the 
Registration  Folio." 

"  But  even  then,  supposing  he  persists  in  his  neglect  ?  " 

"  Then  we  send  a  messenger  after  him,  and  add  car-fare  to  the 
fine." 

"  But  suppose  that  the  messenger  arrives  at  the  address,  and 
finds  that  no  such  person  ever  lived  there  ?  " 

Miss  Garvey  was  not  going  to  be  caught.  "  You  mean, 
Father,  when  readers  wilfully  give  wrong  addresses  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  we  call  on  the  pastor  and  ask  him  to  preach  a  strong 
sermon  on  lying  and  stealing.  But,"  she  added,  "  we  can  guard 
against  such  contingencies  by  appointing  a  wide-awake  registra- 
tion clerk,  and  insisting  on  the  filling  in  of  the  recommendation 
blanks.  If  all  these  precautions  fail,  and  we  still  lose  books,  we 
must  look  for  the  source  of  the  evil,  not  in  our  library  methods, 
but  in  the  perversity  of  the  human  race." 

Miss  Garvey's  years  of  experience  in  the  Humboldt  had  made 
her  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  her  suggestions  were  listened  to 
by  Father  Sinclair  with  deference. 

"  Father,  it  will  not  do  to  put  the  children's  books  on  the 
large  shelves.  We  must  have  a  section  apart  for  the  little  ones. 
They  are  so  hard  to  please.  A  child  will  sometimes  take  half 
an  hour  to  choose  a  book ;  and  the  *  grown-ups  '  would  soon 
complain." 
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"  That  has  been  my  experience,  too,"  said  Father  Sinclair ; 
"and  as  Miss  Garvey  is  chief  librarian  she  may  do  things  to  suit 
herself." 

"  And  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  children's  section  must  have 
lots  of  patience,"  continued  the  chief 

"  Choose  your  staff,"  insisted  the  pastor. 

"And  the  one  who  is  to  check  books  must  be  quick  at  jotting 
down  figures." 

"  That  is  what  I  say,  too,"  commented  the  pastor. 

"  And  no  book  should  leave  the  library  except  over  the  check- 
ing desk." 

"  That  is  business,"  he  added. 

"  And  no  book  must  be  received  by  the  assistants  before  it  has 
been  checked  off  at  the  receiving  desk." 

"  As  you  please,"  continued  Father  Sinclair. 

This  free-hand  pleased  the  little  lady  exceedingly ;  but,  all  the 
same,  she  desired  the  pastor's  sanction  for  her  innovations.  That 
is  why  she  insisted  on  mentioning  them  all. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  she  presented  her  assistants  to 
Father  Sinclair,  giving  each  her  official  title.  Every  little  detail 
had  been  thought  out  and  provided  for  when  the  hour  for  the 
formal  inauguration  arrived.  The  books,  neat  and  clean,  were  in 
their  places.  After  a  little  coaxing  the  old  sexton  was  prevailed 
upon  to  lend  some  of  his  decorations  and  small  banners  to  hide  a 
few  incongruities  on  the  walls  and  pillars.  The  place  was  ready 
for  business. 

Strange  to  say,  Silas  Maglundy  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
hall  the  next  day.  Father  Sinclair  received  him  and  turned  him 
over  to  Miss  Garvey,  whom  he  recognized  and  saluted.  The  chief 
in  turn  introduced  her  assistants,  and  then  took  him  to  the  different 
sections  and  explained  the  system  she  had  adopted  for  the  delivery 
and  return  of  books.  The  children's  corner  greatly  interested  the 
old  millionaire ;  he  asked  innumerable  questions  about  the  tastes 
of  children,  and  the  kind  of  books  they  mostly  called  for. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Miss  Garvey,"  he  murmured  at  last, 
"  it  was  the  reading  of  a  book  of  adventures  that  changed  my 
whole  career  in  life  ?  When  I  was  a  child,  a  book  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  California  turned  my  mind  to  the  West;  and  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  had  I  not  read  it  I  should  never  have  gone 
there." 

This  was  interesting  to  Miss  Garvey;  she  hoped  he  would 
come  often  and  make  a  selection  of  reading  matter.  He  surely- 
found  time  heavy  on  his  hands  in  that  great  lonely  mansion  on 
Howarth  and  Buell  Streets. 

"  Very  heavy,  very  heavy,  indeed,"  assented  Maglundy. 

It  was  the  arrival  of  the  Mayor  and  a  party  of  guests  that 
called  the  chief  away,  and  cut  short  what  promised  to  be  an 
interesting  conversation  for  both. 

Miss  Garvey  did  the  honors  that  day.  She  was  in  charge, 
and  Father  Sinclair,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  turned  the 
visitors  over  to  her.  After  explaining  the  scope  and  organization 
of  the  library — the  little  lady  had  the  gracious  gift  of  speech — 
she  invited  them  to  luncheon  which  was  ready  in  an  alcove  hard- 
by.  Hot  coffee  and  cake  were  served,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  visit  more  than  Mayor  Bruce  and  Maglundy.  The 
Mayor,  in  a  few  chosen  words,  expressed  his  delight  at  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  from  the  chief  librarian.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  library  was  destined  to  do  a  world  of 
good  among  the  people,  not  merely  of  the  Church  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  started,  but  also  among  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions. He  was  a  believer  in  good  literature ;  in  books  that  parents 
could  with  a  safe  conscience  let  their  little  ones  read.  He  knew 
the  influence  books  wield  on  the  minds  of  a  population;  and  he 
did  not  think  that  Laurenboro  could  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  As  for  himself,  he  would  ask  Miss  Garvey  to  put  his  name 
down  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  new  Free  Library ;  and  she 
might  expect  to  see  his  children  among  her  customers — and  per- 
haps himself 

This  deHcate  little  speech  was  applauded,  when  calls  for  Mag- 
lundy were  heard.  But  the  old  man  was  seen  whispering  to 
Father  Sinclair  who  stood  up  and  said  : — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Maglundy  asks  me  to  say  that 
a  severe  bronchial  trouble  prevents  him  from  gratifying  you  this 
afternoon.  However,  he  also  desired  me  to  state  that  this  visit 
has  given  him  great  pleasure,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have 
his  name  placed  beside  that  of  Mayor  Bruce  as  a  patron  of  the 
Laurenboro  Free  Library." 


« 
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These  remarks  were  greeted  with  tremendous  applause,  which 
pleased  Maglundy.  Father  Sinclair,  who  had  not  sat  down,  then 
turned  to  the  Mayor  and  continued, 

**  Mr.  Mayor,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  delicate  tribute 
you  have  paid  to  our  undertaking,  and  for  the  patronage  you  have 
extended  to  us.  I  feel  that  the  Library  could  not  begin  under 
more  favorable  auspices;  nor  could  it  be  entrusted  to  better 
hands.  The  devotedness  of  Miss  Garvey  and  her  assistants, 
known  to  only  a  few  of  us  as  yet,  will  become  more  evident  as  the 
months  roll  on.  I  have  only  one  word  to  add ;  it  is  this :  The 
Laurenboro  Library  has  not  been  begun  to  antagonize  any  exist- 
ing institutions  in  this  city.  We  have  been  getting  our  books 
together  simply  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  facilities  for  the  education  ol 
our  own  people.  And  in  so  doing  we  feel  we  are  within  our 
rights  as  citizens  and  as  Catholics." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  was  heard  from  all  sides. 

The  company  then  dispersed.  A  number  of  books  were  taken 
out  by  the  visitors. — But  history  will  record  the  fact  that  the  first 
name  on  the  Registration  Folio  secured  by  Miss  Garvey,  was 
that  of  Silas  Maglundy ;  and  the  first  Book  taken  out  was  K- 
531 — The  Wooing  of  Silas.  The  sight  of  his  own  name  in  print 
tickled  him.  It  was  Miss  Garvey  herself  who  had  selected  the 
volume. 

When  Father  Sinclair  returned  to  his  study,  a  note  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  the  perusal  of  which  gave  him  great  pain.  It  was 
from  the  Melgroves. 

Reverend  and  dear  Father : — 

I  regret  so  much  that  I  cannot  go  to  the  opening  this  afternoon. 
Little  Helen  is  a  very  sick  child,  and  I  dare  not  leave  her.     Mr.  Mel- 
grove  is  in  the  Provinces. 
I  am  really  anxious, 

Yours,  etc., 

Eleanor  Melgrove. 

The  pastor  was  preparing  to  go  over  to  the  Melgroves  when 
Burton  walked  in.  He  was  after  a  report  of  the  inauguration  for 
the  Times  of  the  following  day,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  Mayor's 
speech,  and  Maglundy's. 
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"  Maglundy  did  not  spcak/\said  Father  Sinclair.  "  He  com- 
plained of  a  severe  bronchial  trouble." 

Burton  laughed  outright. 

"  That's  what  the  old  dad  did  the  other  night  at  the  Daven- 
port Club.     I  must  scorch  him  again  on  those  bronchial  tubes." 

"  Burton,  you  shall  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  That  old 
man  is  thawing  out.  He  has  an  excellent  heart.  I  am  beginning 
to  understand  him.  You  will  find  him  yet  one  of  Laurenboro's 
best  citizens.     Don't  crush  him." 

"  But  his  intolerable  arrogance  ?  "  urged  the  editor. 

"  True,  he  flew  pretty  high  in  the  beginning.  But  that  article 
of  yours  the  other  day  had  a  lasting  effect  on  him.  He  has  been 
a  different  man  since.     Now,  let  him  alone,  won't  you  ?  " 

Burton  promised. 

"  How  is  the  tuppeny  Catechism  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Got  as  far  as  Original  Sin,"  answered  the  editor,  smiling. 
"  But  I  am  going  right  through  with  it.  We  are  busy  in  the 
office  these  days;  so  many  functions  to  write  up.  However,  I 
shall  go  through  with  it." 

**  Very  well.  And  when  any  difficulties  turn  up,  do  not  pass 
them  by.  Just  note  them  and  bring  them  to  me.  Mayor  Bruce 
made  an  excellent  speech  at  the  opening  this  afternoon.  He  is  a 
patron  of  the  Free  Library,  and  so  is  Maglundy.  Put  that  in  the 
Tintesy 

"  I  shall.  Bruce  has  great  tact.  That  is  the  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity. He  is  sure  of  a  second  term.  Would  it  be  prudent, 
though,  to  put  him  in  the  Times  as  patron  of  the  new  Catholic 
Library  ?  It  might  be  used  against  him  as  a  missile  by  the  rabble 
at  the  next  election." 

"  That's  for  Mayor  Bruce  to  decide,"  answered  Father  Sinclair. 

The  editor  bade  the  pastor  good  night.  The  latter  telephoned 
to  the  Melgroves  that  he  would  call  in  the  morning.  As  he 
retired  that  evening,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  library 
scheme  was  advancing  pretty  well.  But  he  had  only  a  thousand 
books  on  the  shelves. 
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XV. — The  Passing  of  Little  Helen. 

After  Mass,  the  following  morning,  Father  Sinclair  started  out 
to  see  Helen.  He  met  the  physician,  who  passed  over  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"  I  fear  the  Melgroves  are  going  to  lose  their  little  daughter. 
She  cannot  possibly  recover.  I  wish  you  would  call  and  prepare 
them.  The  husband  has  not  got  back  yet,  and  Mrs.  Melgrove 
is  desolate." 

"  I  am  going  over  now,"  answered  the  priest.  "  How  long 
may  the  child  live  ?" 

"  A  few  hours  at  most." 

Here  was  a  duty  which  went  hard  with  Father  Sinclair, — to 
tell  the  mother  that  her  little  daughter  in  whom  all  her  maternal 
love  was  centred  was  about  to  be  taken  from  her. 

He  could  speak  to  her  of  the  will  of  God,  and  how,  when  that 
Supreme  Will  is  known,  we  must  bend  our  heads,  even  when  we 
clasp  our  hearts  to  keep  them  from  breaking.  Had  she  not,  with 
her  motherly  affection,  a  love  of  God  that  would  strengthen  her 
to  make  the  sacrifice  ? 

There  was  slience  and  gloom  in  the  large  house.  The  cur- 
tains were  drawn.  The  maid  spoke  in  a  whisper.  The  Angel  of 
Death  was  hovering  over  the  threshold,  waiting  to  take  the  child 
with  him  to  the  home  of  the  angels  beyond  the  clouds. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  Helen  is  very  low,"  said  the 
mother,  taking  the  pastor's  hand.  "  I  don't  think  she  can  recover, 
and  I  am  so  desolate." 

She  gave  free  vent  to  the  tears  she  could  not  suppress. 

"  Have  you  wired  for  Mr.  Melgrove  ?"  the  priest  asked. 

"  We  cannot  reach  him.  Three  telegrams  have  gone  since 
last  night.  He  should  have  been  back  two  days  ago.  I  know 
he  is  anxious  ;  for  the  child  was  ailing  when  he  left  the  city." 

"  Strange  he  cannot  be  found,"  mused  Father  Sinclair. 

"  Will  you  step  up  to  see  her  ?  And,  Father,  won't  you  give 
the  dear  child  your  blessing  ?" 

Father  Sinclair  went  upstairs  to  where  Helen  was  sleeping. 
It  was  quite  dark.  But  when  he  entered  the  room,  he  heard  a 
gentle  moaning.    The  curtains  were  partially  drawn,  and  there  in 
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a  tiny  cot  lay  the  little  girl  whose  days,  yea,  hours,  were   num- 
bered. 

*'  What  a  happy  child  after  all,"  thought  the  priest,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  sleeping  form,  "  and  how  many  sorrows  and  trials  she  is 
going  to  escape." 

Then  turning  to  the  mother,  Father  Sinclair,  in  accents  that 
bespoke  the  man  of  God  feeling  with  a  human  heart, 

"  Mrs.  Melgrove,  I  deeply  feel  with  you  the  condition  of  poor 
Helen ;  but  if  our  dear  Lord  should  call  her,  you  are  ready,  I  am 
sure,  to  make  the  sacrifice." 

"  If  it  is  God's  will.  His  will  is  mine.  Father.  But  it  is  so 
hard  to  part  with  her." 

And  the  tears  began  to  flow  afresh. 

"  Be  brave.  Offer  the  little  angel  to  God.  Think  of  heaven 
and  all  its  joys,  whither  the  dear  child  is  going  so  soon." 

A  sigh  of  pain,  and  the  tiny  blue  eyes  opened. 

"  Daddy ;  where  is  daddy  ? "  murmured  the  child,  almost 
inaudibly. 

"  He  will  be  here  soon.  He  is  thinking  of  you,  darling," 
answered  the  broken-hearted  mother.  "  Father  Sinclair  has  come 
to  see  you." 

A  Httle  hand,  frail  as  a  hnnet's  wing,  tried  to  extricate  itself; 
but  the  priest  replaced  the  coverlet,  and  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
smile  stole  over  the  cheek  of  Helen. 

Father  Sinclair  bent  down. 

"  Do  you  want  my  blessing,  Helen  ?  "  he  asked  softly,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

The  blue  eyes  opened  intelligently,  and  then  closed  again. 

The  pastor  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  dying  child, 
and  in  a  silent  prayer  asked  the  angels  to  take  the  innocent  soul 
to  live  with  them.     He  then  left  the  house. 

Miss  Garvey  was  running  up  the  steps. 

"  Father  Sinclair,  I  have  been  hunting  for  you  all  over.  How 
shall  we  ever  break  the  news  ?  Burton  has  just  had  a  despatch 
from  the  provinces.  There  has  been  a  wreck  and  several  killed. 
He  fears  Melgrove  is  of  the  number.  What  shall  we  do  to  break 
the  news  ?  " 

"  We  must  control  that  news  first,"  answered  the  priest,  calmly. 
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"  I  shall  see  Burton  at  once.  Do  not  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Melgrove, 
please." 

He  went  quickly  down  to  the  Times  office,  his  mind  a  prey  to 
many  conflicting  emotions.  Not  since  he  reached  Laurenboro 
had  such  a  pathetic  episode  been  thrust  under  his  notice.  Many 
and  many  a  time  in  the  past  ten  years  the  shadow  of  the  Infinite 
had  darkened  the  homes  of  his  people  and  had  aroused  his  priestly 
sympathies.  But  there  are  circumstances  that  intensify  even  home 
sorrows,  and  a  pastor's  attitude  toward  them.  This  was  evidently 
one  of  them.  His  friendship  for  the  stricken  family  made  him 
share  its  sorrow  all  the  more  deeply.     How  was  he  to  act  ? 

Burton  was  at  his  desk  when  the  pastor  entered  the  office. 

"  Bad  news  from  the  provinces,  Father.  Our  friend  Melgrove 
is  seriously  hurt.  Just  had  another  despatch.  He'll  be  here 
to-morrow  at  ten." 

"  But  this  is  dreadful,"  broke  in  Father  Sinclair.  "  That  poor 
mother  has  a  child  dying.  How  are  we  going  to  break  the  news 
to  her?" 

The  pastor  stood  a  moment  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 
He  left  Burton  in  as  great  a  quandary  as  himself  and  returned  to 
the  glebe-house. 

A  telegram  was  awaiting  him  from  the  injured  man. 

Home  to-morrow.  Slightly  hurt  in  smash-up.  Break  news  to 
wife  gently.     Anxious  about  Helen. 

Melgrove. 

Here  was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  news  might  have 
been  worse  after  all.  He  would  break  it  gently,  and  he  started 
to  return  to  the  sick-home.     He  met  Miss  Garvey  at  the  door. 

"  She  fears  something  has  happened  to  Mr.  Melgrove." 

"  Mr.  Melgrove  is  hurt,  but  not  badly.  I  have  just  had  a 
despatch  from  him." 

The  priest  hurried  upstairs. 

"  Father,  something  must  have  happened  to  my  husband. 
I  cannot  explain  his  silence,"  said  the  careworn  wife,  coming  to 
meet  him. 

"  He'll  be  here  to-morrow  at  ten.    There  was  a  slight  accident 
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and  he  got  a  few  bruises,  that's  all.  He'll  be  here  to-morrow. 
He  did  not  want  to  distress  you  further.  He  knows  you  have 
trouble  enough  just  now.     He'll  be  here  to-morrow  at  ten." 

"  Oh  that  he  may  arrive  to  find  Helen  alive  ?  " 

The  thought  that  her  little  daughter  might  die  before  her  hus- 
band arrived  nearly  drove  her  frantic. 

That  night  was  a  long  and  weary  one  for  Mrs.  Melgrove. 
The  wind  moaning  in  the  trees  outside,  and  the  fitful  gusts  that 
now  and  then  struck  the  window-panes  startled  her.  She  was 
physically  exhausted.  The  sleepless  hours  she  had  passed  at  the 
bedside  of  her  sick  child  had  told  on  her  own  self;  and  the  added 
anxiety  that  things  might  be  worse  than  represented  in  the  des- 
patch to  Father  Sinclair  made  her  condition  a  pitiable  one  indeed. 

Miss  Garvey  determined  to  stay  the  night  with  her,  and  at 
midnight  insisted  on  her  taking  a  few  hours  rest.  The  mother 
of  the  sick  child  retired  to  her  room,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  fall  on 
her  knees  and  pray  to  God  for  strength  to  bear  the  trials  that 
were  pressing  upon  her.  She  was  in  that  position  and  fast  asleep 
when  the  maid  found  her  at  dawn. 

Helen's  state  grew  worse.  The  breathing  was  low  and  hard  ; 
the  faint  pulse  had  almost  ceased  to  beat.  The  child  seemed  to 
rest,  however.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  a  tremor  of  the  nerves 
and  a  relaxing  of  the  muscles,  told  those  present  that  the  little 
soul  had  flown  to  Paradise.  When  the  whole  truth  revealed 
itself,  the  mother's  first  act,  heroic  in"  its  simplicity,  was  to  kneel 
down  by  her  departed  child,  and  in  an  accent  full  of  resignation, 
to  murmur,  "  My  God,  Thy  will  be  done ! " 

A  few  minutes  later  an  ambulance  drove  to  the  doors,  and 
she  went  downstairs  to  take  up  another  cross,  she  knew  not  yet 
how  heavy. 

Melgrove  was  carried  into  the  house  on  a  stretcher  and  laid 
on  a  lounge.  His  first  words  were :  "  How  is  Helen  ?  "  He  was 
gently  told  that  she  had  just  left  this  world ;  and  the  brave  Cath- 
olic man  closed  his  eyes  and  said  :  "  My  God,  Thy  will  be  done." 

The  will  of  God  had  ever  been  the  inspiration  of  that  truly 
Christian  family.  The  crosses  that  were  pressing  now  so  heavily 
down  upon  it  only  made  that  more  evident.  Trials  and  tribula- 
tions are  marks  of  God's  love  for  us — and  the  Melgroves  knew  it. 
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There  was  no  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  either ;  a  resignation  ad- 
mirable in  its  intensity  succeeded  the  first  tears  of  their  grief. 

There  was  a  sad  procession  the  morning  little  Helen  was  laid 
away  on  the  hillside.  During  her  short  career,  and  even  while 
her  life  was  ebbing  away,  her  gracious,  coy  ways  had  endeared 
the  child  to  all  who  knew  her.  And  the  affectionate  sympathy 
that  went  out  to  the  sorrowing  parents  at  her  loss  was  deep  and 
strong.  If  the  love  of  our  friends  could  restore  to  us  our  idols, 
what  a  happy  world  this  would  be  !  A  little  grave  under  a  willow 
in  the  frozen  ground  received  the  angel  of  the  Melgrove  house- 
hold. An  hour  later  a  fall  of  snow,  emblem  of  the  innocence  of 
the  little  one  lying  beneath,  came  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
digger,  and  blotted  out  for  a  time  even  the  spot  where  the  child 
was  at  rest. 

Melgrove  grew  stronger  as  the  days  went  by;  he  soon 
regained  his  old-time  interest  in  things.  But  his  convalescence 
was  bound  to  be  slow.  His  internal  injuries  were  far  more  serious 
than  had  been  thought  at  first,  and  it  might  be  many  weeks  before 
he  should  be  able  to  leave  his  room.  Father  Sinclair  was  a  daily 
visitor.  The  ties  that  bound  the  pastor  and  the  faithful  member 
of  his  flock  grew  stronger,  and  the  priestly  sympathy  shown  the 
sick  man  was  answered  by  the  affection  of  a  noble  heart. 

E.  J.  Devine,  S.J. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  EUCHARISTIC  PAST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  "DUPLICATION." 

THERE  is  a  positive  law  of  the  Church  inducing  under  grave 
obligation  a  natural  fast  before  the  reception  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  this  law  affects  the  priest  at  Mass  as  well  as  the  mere 
communicant.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  the  law  is  of  the 
greatest  antiquity.  Benedict  XIV  says :  "  Nee  desunt  qui  ejus 
initia  petant  ab  aevo  apostolico";  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  54,  al.  118) 
says  that  this  natural  fast  "per  universum  orbem  servari."  To  this 
general  law  there  is  one  canonical  exception,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Council  of  Constance  (Sess.  13):  "  Venerabile  Sacramentum  non 
debet  confici  post  coenam,  neque  a  fidelibus  recipi  non  jejunis, 
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nisi  in  casu  infirmitatis,  seu  alterius  necessitatis  a  jure  vel  Ecclesia 
concessi  aut  admissi."  But  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Christian 
Church  there  were  other  exceptions  admitted  by  local  custom 
and  not  disapproved  by  authority.  On  the  testimony  of  St.  Augus- 
tine (loc.  cit)  we  learn  that  in  the  year  392  the  Council  of  Carthage 
decreed  that  on  Maundy  Thursday  the  Blessed  Eucharist  should 
be  received  after  supper,  and  that  this  custom  was  also  observed 
elsewhere.  And  a  little  later  Sozomen  states  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  (v.  22)  that  it  was  the  common  practice  among  the 
Egyptians  to  receive  Holy  Communion  in  the  evening  non- 
fasting. 

With  regard  to  the  canonical  exception — the  case  of  danger 
of  death — "periculose  aegrotantium" — it  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
is  not  the  danger  of  death  which  frees  from  the  law,  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  such  case  of  receiving  Communion  before  breaking  the 
fast.  Any  moderate  inconvenience,  however,  to  the  sick  person, 
or  to  the  priest  who  has  to  bring  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  him, 
or  to  his  attendants,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  may  be  allowed 
to  receive  non-fasting;  and  under  these  circumstances  he  may 
receive  non-fasting  not  once  only,  but  "  durante  periculo,  toties 
quoties  devotio  et  dispositio  poenitentis  hoc  suadet  .  .  .  jejunio 
neglecto."  ^ 

Other  cases  which  come  under  the  phrase  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  "  ab  Ecclesia  admissi,"  are : 

1.  When  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Sacrifice,  for  instance, 
if,  after  receiving  the  consecrated  host,  on  drinking  the  chalice  the 
priest  finds  that  it  contains  water — and  also  "  ad  salvandam  S. 
Eucharistiam  ab  injuria." 

2.  In  the  case  of  solemn  baptism  of  an  adult,  should  the  neo- 
phyte swallow  the  salt  in  the  exorcisms,  he  may — and  should — 
none  the  less  receive  Holy  Communion. 

3.  Should  a  priest  who  has  publicly  to  celebrate  have  broken 
his  fast,  and  should  he  have  a  reasonable  fear  that  by  depriving 
the  people  of  Mass  grave  scandal  or  offence  might  be  caused  by 
the  omission,  he  is  justified  in  celebrating  though  not  fasting. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  enjoining  the  natural  fast  before  the 
reception  of  Holy  Communion  is  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  divine, 

1  Lehmkuhl,  161. 
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origin,  the  Holy  See  has  the  power  to  dispense,  and  in  several 
cases  has  dispensed.  Instances  of  such  dispensations  are  given  in 
Xehmkuhl  (n.  162)  on  the  authority  of  Benedict  XI V.^  But  very 
noticeable  in  its  relation  to  the  subject  we  are  considering  is  the 
recent  practice  of  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to  invahds  unable  to 
fast  till  such  time  as  the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  be  conveniently 
brought  to  them  in  the  morning.  The  custom  hitherto  was  that 
invalids  suffering  from  a  continued  but  not  mortal  illness  were  not 
allowed  to  receive  non-fasting,  but  the  Holy  Eucharist  might  be 
brought  to  them  occasionally  after  midnight.  This  was  a  con- 
cession, or  rather  a  benign  interpretation  of  the  law  forbidding  the 
priest  to  take  the  Blessed  Sacrament  out-of-doors  at  night  except 
to  the  dying.  Lehmkuhl  says  in  the  text  (161,  §2):  "Lex 
Eucharistiam  non  noctu  deferendi  ecclesiastica  est  neque  adeo 
gravis;  sumendam  esse  Eucharistiam,  legis  divinae  interpretatio 
est;  neque  ullo  modo  Ecclesia  censetur  fideles  aegrotos  adstrin- 
gere  velle  ut  potius  non  recipiant  S.  Sacramentum  quam  ut  noctu 
ahquoties  in  anno  recipiant."  In  the  foot-note  to  the  passage  the 
learned  author  has  the  following :  "  Recenti  tempore  autem  S. 
Pontifex  ex  hujusmodi  causa  compluries  concessit  dispensationem 
a  jejunio  naturaH;  quare  expedit  pro  tali  casu  ad  S.  Sedem  recur- 
rere,  vel  etiam  ab  Episcopo  apud  S.  Sedem  facultatem  rogari,  ut 
sibi  liceat  in  necessitate  hanc  dispensationem  concedere." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  author  states  that  this  dispensation 
has  been  granted  "  compluries."  I  have  met  with  several  instances 
in  England,  and  no  doubt  my  readers  also  know  of  many.  Now, 
I  call  attention  to  certain  points  with  regard  to  the  present  practice 
of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  innovation,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  law  forbidding  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  taken 
out  during  the  night  except  for  Viaticum.  Secondly,  this  exemp- 
tion from  the  Eucharistic  fast  is  in  favor  of  the  laity — or  rather, 
in  favor  of  communicants ;  it  does  not  affect  celebrants.  Thirdly, 
it  does  not  concern  Paschal  Communion  or  Viaticum :  it  is  not 
restricted  to  the  Paschal  Communion,  but  extends  to  Communions 
of  mere  devotion.     And  in  the  fourth  place,  it  is  the  law  of  the 

2  De  Syn.  Dioeces.,  lib.  6,  cap.  8,  n.  19  (complete  edition).  The  dispensation 
granted  to  missionaries  in  the  Indies  is  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  the  question  we 
are  considering. 
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Eucharistic  fast  which  is  dispensed  rather  than  that  which  forbids 
the  giving  of  Holy  Communion  at  night.  This  I  consider  very 
remarkable,  for  while  the  law  enjoining  the  natural  fast  before 
receiving  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  stringent 
laws  of  the  Church,  that  forbidding  nocturnal  Communion  has 
never  been  looked  upon  in  the  same  light.  There  has  been,  as 
already  stated,  a  change  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  that  change  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  favor  of  the  laity. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  law  of  the  Eucharistic  fast  in  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  celebrant  physically. 

As  the  celebrant  communicates  at  his  own  Mass  he  is  bound, 
as  other  communicants,  to  be  fasting  before  this  Communion.  But 
unlike  ordinary  communicants  he  cannot  choose  his  own  hour 
for  his  Mass,  he  must  celebrate  at  a  time  convenient  to  the  people. 
This  may  have  to  be  a  late  hour  of  the  forenoon,  thus  entailing  a 
long  fast ;  and,  further,  he  may  have  to  duplicate,  thus  giving  his 
people  a  double  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  obligation  of  hear- 
ing Mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation,  but  entailing  a 
greater  tax  on  his  physical  and  mental  powers.  It  is  this  case  of 
duplication  especially,  that  we  are  now  considering. 

I.  The  climatic  conditions  of  this  country,  especially  during 
the  long  winter  months  with  continued  damp  and  cold,  render  a 
long  natural  fast  particularly  trying  and  exhausting.  In  towns, 
in  the  case  of  priests  who  have  to  duplicate,  the  Sunday's  fast  is 
usually  preceded  by  several  hours  in  the  confessional  the  night 
before ;  hours  spent  in  a  close  **  box  "  with  an  unsanitary  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  the  priest  is  ill-prepared  for  the  labor  of  the  Sun- 
day. And  the  Sunday's  work  is  always  heavy;  the  priest  who 
duplicates  has  usually  other  services  and  at  least  one  sermon.  If 
there  are  several  priests  in  the  mission  he  has  to  take  his  turn  in 
singing  the  late  Mass,  and  on  such  occasions  would  not  break  his 
fast  till,  at  the  earliest,  an  hour  after  midday.  If  he  is  alone  he 
would  have  to  celebrate  every  Sunday  an  early  Mass  and  a  late 
Mass — low  or  "cantata" — preaching  during  the  latter.  This  is 
followed  by  afternoon  or  evening  service,  with  sermon  or  cate- 
chism. It  is  surely  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  long  fasting, 
together  with  the  trying  work  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
must  tell  upon  the  priest's  constitution  and  to  some  extent  shorten 
his  life. 
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2.  If  there  are  any  times  in  a  priest's  ministry  when  the  best 
of  his  faculties  should  be  devoted  to  his  work,  surely  it  is  during 
Mass,  and  especially  the  Sunday  Mass,  and  when  preaching. 
Owing  to  our  custom — and  a  good  custom — of  preaching  with- 
out notes,  our  sermons  demand,  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  a 
considerable  amount  of  mental  exertion,  apart  from  the  physical 
effort  of  voice  and  nerve.  It  is  during  the  hour  or  so  of  the  chief 
Mass  that  the  whole  of  the  mental  power  of  the  priest  should  be 
put  forth.  And  yet,  on  the  Sunday,  when  mind  and  body  should 
be  at  their  best,  he  begins  his  work  fagged  in  body,  and  his  mind 
dull  on  account  of  the  long  fast,  and  the  Sunday's  Mass  is  fre- 
quently said  with  little  actual  devotion,  and  the  sermon  is  wanting 
in  nerve  and  connexion  of  ideas,  because  the  priest  is  too  weak 
and  tired  to  think.  Consequently  his  flock  do  not  receive  the  full 
fruits  of  his  labor  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  And  fre- 
quently they  go  away  from  Mass  lamenting  the  feeble  discourses 
to  which  they  have  to  listen,  and  not  adverting  to  the  connexion 
between  the  physical  weakness  of  the  preacher  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  sermon — the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.  What 
is  said  of  priests  in  towns  is  equally  true  of  many  country  missions, 
and  indeed  in  some  country  missions  the  work  is  much  harder. 
In  a  certain  mission  I  know,  one  of  the  priests  has  to  say  a  nearly 
Mass  and  then  ride  some  five  miles  and  say  a  second  Mass  and 
preach — fasting,  and  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  another  service 
with  sermon.  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  on  this  subject 
from  priests  who  have  to  duplicate  and  who  feel  keenly  the  trying 
effects  of  the  fast.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  these  may 
be  interesting ;  I  have  others  of  much  the  same  character : — 

**  I  have  to  duplicate,  having  thirteen  hundred  people  within  easy 
reach  of  church,  not  to  speak  of  those  in  my  '  islands  afar. '  My 
communicants  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  4,500  and  more. 
There  is  no  Saturday  I  do  not  hear  on  an  average  over  fifty  confes- 
sions— and  sometimes  they  go  up  to  100  and  130.  I  began  when  I 
came  here  to  preach  at  nine  as  well  as  at  eleven  ;  I  was  told  I  could 
not  keep  it  up,  and  soon  found  out  for  myself  I  could  not,  so  I  have 
had  to  give  it  up  at  first  Mass.  At  present  I  have  Mass  at  nine  and, 
generally,  between  50  and  100  communicants,  say  thanksgiving  prayer 
with  the  people — as  otherwise  they  say  none.  Before  the  eleven  o'clock 
Mass  and  after  nine,  churching.     Then  at  the  eleven  o'clock  Mass  I 
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have  the  *  Veni  Sancte  '  (recited) — Acts — long  prayers  for  the  end 
of  Sacrifice  (come  down  from  time  immemorial),  Mass,  sermon  at 
Gospel,  Baptism  at  two,  Catechism,  and  children's  Instruction  at  three, 
Rosary  and  Benediction  at  six. 

''That  is  the  always  order.  Sometimes — not  infrequently — there 
is  a  sick-call  thrown  in.  I  have  been  called  off  two  miles  and  a  half 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  Back  at  nine  (after  five  miles), 
Mass,  sermon,  Communions,  etc.  Mass  at  eleven,  sermon  and  rest. 
Have  been  off  immediately  after  Mass,  four  miles  in  a  boat,  small,  open, 
tramp  over  hills  in  showers  of  snow  ;  back  home  and,  without  going 
into  the  house,  off  three  miles  to  another  sick-call,  and  back  just  in 
time  for  six  o'clock  Rosary  and  sermon.  I  have  been  called  off  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  at  night,  have  had  fourteen  miles'  tramp  (seven 
there  and  seven  back)  over  bad  roads  full  of  holes  and  ditches  ;  got 
home  sometime  about  three  in  the  morning,  dead  tired,  and  could  not 
take  a  drink  even,  having  to  say  Mass  in  the  morning.     My  friend  at 

has  a  congregation  of  about  2,000.     His  church  does  not  hold 

over  500,  if  so  many.  He  does  not  duplicate — because  he  simply  can't 
do  it.  He  has  tried,  suffered  so  tremendously  from  headache  when  he 
tried  it. 

"  When  my  neighbor  was  away  for  five  weeks  lately  I  had  to  say 
Mass  here  at  ten,  give  Communion,  preach,  then  drive  off  three  miles 
and  do  ditto,  along  the  open  road,  exposed  twice  as  it  happened 
to  all  the  fury  of  an  Atlantic  gale  from  which  I  was  not  sufficiently 
protected  by  strong  oilskin  and  sou'wester.  On  two  occasions  also 
quite  recently,  after  attending  my  own  parish  and  his,  I  had  to  go  off 
seven  miles  from  his  place  to  a  sick-call,  driving  this  twenty  miles  in 
an  open  gig  after  my  Sunday  work  and  arriving  at  home  to  find  my  own 
congregation  assembled  for  evening  service.  .  .  .  Much  of  this 
refers  to  what  I  have  done  after  duplicating.  But  on  the  principle 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  I  think  it  bears  on  your  subject,  as 
duplicating  and  fasting  cannot  be  the  best  preparation  for  such  work 
coming  after. ' ' 

As  my  readers  must  be  well  aware,  the  labors  of  the  good 
missionary  from  whose  letter  I  have  quoted  are  such  as  many  a 
priest  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  also  in  the  United 
States,  has  to  undertake  as  his  regular  Sunday  duty.  But  there 
are  many  more  whose  work,  though  not  so  severe,  is  yet  hard 
enough  to  cause  great  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and,  when  continued 
/"or  years,  to  tell  heavily  on  an  ordinary  constitution. 
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(3)  The  priest's  life  is  valuable,  even  financially:  his  training  is 
costly ;  there  are  comparatively  few  priests,  and  when  one  of 
them  fails  it  is  hard  to  replace  him.  He  has  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Church;  he  is  for  the  flock  committed  to  his  care  and 
should  give  them  the  best  of  his  service,  and  yet  he  does  not  and 
cannot,  and  the  diocese  is  frequently  embarrassed  by  his  failing 
health,  or  deprived  of  some  years  of  service  which  he  might  have 
given  were  it  not  for  the  Sunday's  fast.  I  believe  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  death-rate  of  the  clergy  is  very  low  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  professions  and  occupations.  But  I 
have  been  told  that  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is 
very  high.  How  far  this  may  be  true,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  but  I  am  convinced  that  few  medical  men  who  know 
the  work  of  the  Catholic  priest  would  not  unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  the  late  fast  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  shortens  life. 

4.  As  we  have  seen,  the  law  enjoining  the  natural  fast  is 
ecclesiastical.  It  admits  of  exceptions ;  it  is  capable  of  dispensa- 
tion ;  the  Holy  See  will  dispense  in  the  case  of  the  laity ;  (dispen- 
sation has  been  granted  to  two  of  the  laity  in  this  parish) ;  and  I 
believe  such  dispensations  are  not  uncommon.  Why  should  not 
dispensation  be  granted  in  favor  of  the  clergy,  when  this  dispen- 
sation would  be  for  the  benefit  not  so  much  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves as  of  their  flocks  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  modification  of  the  law  of  fasting  before 
Holy  Communion,  in  so  far  as  this  law  affects  the  celebrant, 
would  be  a  logical  sequence  of  the  present  practice  of  the  Holy 
See  toward  chronic  invalids.  If  dispensation  can  be  granted  to 
the  laity  who  desire  to  communicate  out  of  devotion,  why  not  to 
the  clergy  who  are  in  need  of  physical  strength  to  perform  their 
dutio6  ?  Priests  in  this  country — and  no  doubt  in  others  where 
the  same  circumstances  exist — would  not  seek  a  dispensation  of 
this  kind  merely  to  save  themselves  from  personal  discomfort,  but 
they  would  be  justified  in  petitioning  for  a  dispensation  which 
would  enable  them  to  perform  their  work  more  efficiently. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  "  modification  "  of  the  law.  No  one,  priest 
or  layman,  would  wish  to  see  so  ancient,  so  universal,  so  reverent, 
a  disciplinary  practice  abrogated  or  dispensed  with  to  any  great 
extent.  The  thought  of  a  priest  sitting  down  to  bacOn  and  eggs 
after  midnii^ht  and  before  Mass  would  make  a  fervent  priest  or 
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layman  squirm.^  Now  the  object  of  the  Church  in  making  the 
law  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  in  the  first  place  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  scandals  complained  of  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  secondly  that  for  greater 
reverence  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  It  should  be  the  first — 
or  only — food  in  the  stomach.  These  objects  would  still  be 
attained,  were  dispensation  granted,  in  certain  cases,  to  priests  who 
have  to  duplicate,  and  who  suffer  from  the  long  fast,  to  take  liquid 
food — intoxicants  strictly  excluded — such  as  broth,  milk,  tea, 
etc. — between  the  first  and  second  Masses,  i.  e.  immediately  after 
the  first  Mass,  thus  allowing  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  two  be- 
tween the  two  Communions.  By  the  time  of  the  Communion  in 
the  second  Mass,  the  liquid  would  be  digested  and  would  have 
passed  out  of  the  stomach.  Let  me  repeat,  I  do  not  advocate  a 
general  dispensation — or  anything  appraching  to  it — for  all  who 
have  to  duplicate.  By  my  suggested  "  modification  "  I  mean  the 
granting  of  a  dispensation — for  liquid  food  only,  as  already  stated — 
in  cases  of  special  difficulty ;  and  each  case  should  be  tried  on  its 
own  merits.  Let  Lehmkuhl's  words  apply  to  the  cases  of  the 
duplicating  clergy  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  invalid  laity :  "  ex- 
pedit  pro  tali  casu  ad  S.  Sedem  recurrere,  vel  etiam  ab  Episcopo 
apud  S.  Sedem  facultatem  rogari,  ut  sibi  liceat  in  necessitate  hanc 
dispensationem  concedere." 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  move- 
ment in  favor  of  some  such  modification.  The  Holy  Father  is 
contemplating  a  revision  of  Canon  Law ;  a  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  chapters  all  over  the  world 
have  been  invited  to  offer  suggestions.  If  it  be  the  case  that  in 
certain  countries  the  law  of  the  Eucharistic  fast  presses  heavily 
on  the  clergy,  then  let  the  respective  chapters  represent  the  case 
to  the  Holy  See :  the  voice  of  many  chapters  could  scarcely  fail 
to  make  itself  heard  by  the  Commission.  But  it  is  for  the  Clergy 
first  to  make  their  grievance — if  they  have  a  grievance — known.* 

W.    H.    COLOGAN. 

Stock,  England. 

8  Yet  there  is  no  law  preventing  the  priest  who  had  to  celebrate  Mass  at  mid- 
night taking  a  hearty  supper  at  1 1 .  30. 

*  The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  were  the  modification  suggested  granted  by  the 
Holy  See,  he  would  not  be  benefited  by  it. 


Hnalecta* 


E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  EPISCOPORUM  ET  REGULARIUM. 

Circa  designationem  Confessarii  pro  monasteriis  Monialium 

et  sororum. 

Petrus  Gonzales  et  Estrada  Episcopus  S.  Christophori  de 
Habana,  omne  illicitum  vitare  cupiens,  a  Sacra  Episcoporum  et 
Regularium  Congregatione  sequentium  dubiorum  solutionem 
humillime  postulat ;  nimirum  : 

I.  An  Episcopus  licite  valeat  confessarium  ordinarium  monia- 
lium unius  Monasterii  pro  alius  Monasterii  monialium  ordinario 
confessario  designare  ? — Et  quatenus  negative — 

II.  An  Episcopus  confessarium  ordinarium  monialium  unius 
Monasterii  ad  munus  ordinarii  confessarii  sororum  votorum  sim- 
plicium  eligere  queat  ? — Et  quatenus  negative — 

III.  Utrum  Episcopus  unum  confessarium  ordinarium  pro 
duabus  Communitatibus  Sororum  possit  licite  deputare  ? 

IV.  An  prohibitum  sit  Regularibus  confessarios  ordinarios 
sororum  votorum  simplicium  esse,  sicut  pro  monialibus  eis  veti- 
tum  est  ? 

Et  Sacra  Congregatio  E.rum  ac  R.rum  S.  R,.  E.  Cardinalium 
Negotiis  et  Consultationibus  Episcoporum  et  Regularium  prae- 
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positae,  omnibus  sedulo  perpensis,  respondendum  esse   censuit, 
prout  respondet : 

Ad  I.  Affirmative. 

Ad  II  et  III.  Provisum  in  primo. 

Ad  IV.  Affirmative. 

Romae,  die  i  Septembris  1905. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praef. 
L.  t  S. 

Philippus  Giustini,  Sccr. 


E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  RITUUM. 
De  modo  tegendi  caput   a    Fratribus    Minoribus  in    Missa 

ALIISQUE     DIVINIS    OfFICIIS. 

A  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione  expostulatum  fuit : 

Utrum  Fratres  Minores  in  Missa  aliisque  divinis  Officiis  amic- 
tum  super  nudum  caput  imponere  debeant,  an  etiam  possint  ipsum 
amictum  caputio  superimponere  ? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Secre- 
tarii,  audito  prius  R.mo  P.  Procuratore  Generali  praefati  Ordinis, 
qui  annuente  R.mo  P.  Ministro  Generali,  rationes  pro  utraque 
sententia  adductas  coUegit  et  retulit,  exquisito  etiam  voto  Com- 
missionis  Liturgicae,  omnib usque  ad  rem  pertinentibus  et  consue- 
tudinibus  diligenter  discussis  et  perpensis,  rescribendum  censuit: 
Ad  R.mum  P.  Ministrum  Generalem  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum 
pro  uniformitate  servanda  iuxta  Rubricas  et  Decreta  antea  edita 
ab  eadem  Sacra  Congregatione,  ita  ut  Fratres  Minores  caput 
tegant  cum  solo  amictu.  Quod  vero  ad  illas  Ordinis  Provincias 
seu  partes  attinet,  quae  ob  peculiares  difficultates  et  gravia  timenda 
incommoda,  aliud  tegendi  caput  modum,  cum  caputio  scilicet, 
amicto  cooperto,  sua  consuetudine  servaverint  et  adhuc  sei'vent, 
ut  ipsis  ab  observantia  praesentis  Decreti  circumstantiis  perduran- 
tibus,  dispensatio  concedi  possit,  eadem  Sacra  Congregatio  rem 
prudenti  arbitrio  et  consci^itiae  R.mi  Ministri  Generalis  remit- 
tendam  benigne  existimavit. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  23  Augusti  1905. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Praef. 

L.  t  S. 

t  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 
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E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  INDULGENTIARUM. 

INDULGENTIA     CONCEDITUR     REGIT  ANTI  BUS      ORATIONEM     AD      COR 

Jesu  pro   Conversione  PECCATORUM. 

Beatissime  Pater: 

Franciscus  Episc.  Erythrarum  et  Auxiliaris  dioecesis  Argen- 
tinensis  ad  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  pedes  maxima  cum  reverentia 
provolutus  enixe  petit,  ut  omnibus  christifidelibus  indulgentiam 
trecentorum  dierum  toties  quoties  concedere  benignissime  digne- 
tur,  qui  pie  ac  devote  recitant  orationem  sequentem : 

Oremus. 

Domine  Jesu,  clementissime  Salvator  mundi,  Te,  per  Sacratissi- 
mum  Cor  Tuum  suplices  exoramus,  ut  omnes  oves  errantes  nunc  ad 
Te,  Pastorem  et  Episcopum  animarum  suarum  convertantur.  Qui 
vivis  et  regnas  cum  Deo  Patre  in  unitate  Spiritus  Sancti  Deus  per 
omnia  saecula  saeculorum.     Amen. 

Juxta  preces.     Die  26  Octobris  iQOj. 

PIUS  X. 

Praesens    Rescriptum   exhibitum   fuit  huic   Secretariae  S.  C. 
Indulg.  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae.     In  quorum  fidem  etc. 
Dat.  Romae  ex  eadem  Secretaria  die  22  Novembr.  1905. 
losEPHus  M.  Can.  Coselli,  SubstitiUus. 


Studies  and  Conferences^ 


OUR  ANALECTA. 

S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars:  (i)  decides 
that  the  bishop  may  appoint  the  same  priest  to  act  as  ordinary- 
confessor  for  several  religious  communities  of  nuns ;  (2)  forbids 
Regulars,  that  is,  priests  of  Religious  Orders,  to  act  as  ordinary 
confessors  for  religious  communities  of  women,  both  those  who 
make  solemn  and  those  who  make  simple  vows. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  decides  that  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  in  the  celebration  of  Mass  by  priests  of  the  Order  of 
Franciscans  Minor,  they  are  to  adopt  the  custom  of  placing  the 
amice  on  the  bare  head  instead  of  drawing  it  over  the  hood  of  their 
habit.  In  provinces  of  the  Order  where  this  mode  of  vesting  for 
Mass  presents  serious  inconveniences  (owing  to  custom,  climate, 
etc.),  the  Minister  General  has  discretionary  power  to  dispense, 
while  the  inconveniences  last. 

S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  publishes  an  Indulgence 
of  300  days  each  time  that  the  following  prayer  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  recited  : — 

Let  us  Fray. 
Lord  Jesus,  most  merciful  Saviour  of  the  world,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  by  Thy  most  Sacred  Heart,  that  all  the  sheep  who  stray 
out  of  Thy  fold,  may  in  our  days  be  converted  to  Thee,  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  their  souls,  who  livest  and  rulest  with  God  the  Father, 
in  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God  through  all  eternity.     Amen. 


THE  SAOEinOE  Or  THE  NEW  LAW. 
Editor^  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : — 

I  propose  to  say  only  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Dr.  MacDonald's 
kind  notice  of  my  article  on  Sacrifice ;  because  there  is  much  on 
which  we  are  in  reality  agreed,  and  also  because  my  views  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
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Cross  are  contained  in  my  third  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  simultaneously  with  his  letter. 

When  I  say  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  stands  between  the 
Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  I  have  no  idea  of  implying  its 
detachment  or  separation  from  the  New  Dispensation.  The  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Cross  stands  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation ;  by  it  the  New  Dispensation  was  inaugurated,  as  Dr. 
MacDonald  well  says ;  and  it  is,  as  we  both  say,  the  source  from 
which  the  New  Dispensation  derives  all  its  efficacy.  I  do  not 
place  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  standing  between  shadow  and 
substance ;  I  say  (p.  468)  that  it  is  "  the  substance  of  the  shadows." 
But  it  is  not  the  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law.     That  is  the  Mass. 

Again,  I  think  Dr.  MacDonald  and  myself  are  agreed  as  to 
the  sense  in  which  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  may  be  said  to  be 
completed  and  past,  and  yet  perpetuated.  Cardinal  Newman's 
words  express  what  I  mean  far  more  perfectly  than  I  have  put  it ; 
but  when  I  say  that  "  In  these  texts  (of  St.  Paul)  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  already  completed  and  past  .  .  .  dut  enduring  for- 
ever in  its  efficacy''  (p.  461),  that,  I  take  it,  is  what  the  Cardinal 
means  when  he  says :  "  It  must  be  present  though  past ;  it  must 
be  a  standing  fact  for  all  time."  It  is  St.  Thomas'  meaning  when 
he  writes :  ^  "  Licet  passio  et  mors  Christi  de  cetero  non  sint 
iteranda,  tamen  virtus  illius  hostiae  semel  oblatae  permanet  in 
aeternum."  Moreover,  the  inexhaustible  merits  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  are  applied  to  the  souls  of  men  in  the  Mass.  So  far 
we  are,  I  think,  agreed.  But  now  I  come  to  the  great  point  of 
difference.  The  Council  of  Trent  teaches  us  in  what  sense  the 
Mass  is  one  and  the  same  sacrifice  with  that  of  the  Cross ;  but  it 
also  shows  us  that  they  are  two  sacrifices,  and  how  they  differ,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  in  my  third  paper.  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 
can  too  strongly  insist  on  the  unity  or  identity  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  They  are  most  truly 
one  and  the  same  sacrifice.  They  are  also  no  less  truly  distinct 
sacrifices.  If  we  affirm  the  one  truth  and  neglect  the  other,  we 
have  only  half  the  truth.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  real 
danger  to  Catholic  truth  lies  concealed  in  the  ignoring  of  the 
distinction  of  the  sacrifices, — a  fortiori  va  its  denial.    For,  once  we 

1  3,  q.  22,  a.  5,  ad.  2.  ' 
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admit  the  absolute  substantial  identity  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  it  is  a  short  step  to  the  assertion 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  does  not  contain  in 
itself  the  elements  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the 
constitution  of  a  real  and  true  sacrifice,  but  derives  its  sacrificial 
character  only  from  its  relation  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  The 
Mass  is  indeed  essentially  relative  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross, 
for  it  is,  according  to  Christ's  institution,  its  commemoration,  and 
application;  but  it  is  not  denominated  a  sacrifice  purely  by 
reason  of  its  relativity  and  dependence,  i.  e.,  merely  as  being  the 
commemoration  of  a  sacrifice.  Each  Mass  is  in  itself  a  true 
sacrifice,  because  it  contains  in  itself  the  mystic  and  sacramental 
destruction  and  oblation  of  the  victim,  which  sufficiently  fulfil  the 
conditions  essential  to  sacrifice  when  the  victim  is  present  sub 
specie  aliena.  Hence,  even  though  Christ  had  not  related  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  His  death  on  the  Cross,  even  though  He 
had  not  died,  the  Mass  would  have  been  a  true  sacrifice,  though 
essentially  differing  from  the  Mass  as  it  was  in  fact  instituted,  in 
the  absence  of  the  relation  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  and  in  having  a 
different  7?;22^.  To  sum  up,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  one  and  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Cross,  if  we  understand  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of 
the  victim  offered ;  as  St.  Thomas  understood  it  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  Dr.  MacDonald :  ^  "  Sacrificium  quod  quotidie  in  Eccle- 
sia  offertur,  non  est  aliud  a  sacrificio  quod  ipse  Christus  obtulit," 
for  the  holy  Doctor  proceeds  to  explain  in  the  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  "  Sacerdos  ipse  Christus  offerens,  ipse  et  oblatio."  But  if 
we  use  the  word  sacrifice  in  its  strictest  sense,  of  the  sacrificial 
action,  the  act  of  oblation,  we  must  admit  the  real  distinction  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  latter  being 
most  certainly  "  a  distinct  oblation  containing  within  itself  all  the 
elements  of  a  real  sacrifice."^  This  follows  directly  from  the 
dogma  of  faith  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  22,  can.  i. 
Stentrup  *  says :  "  Eucharistica  celebratione  verum  propriumque 
sacrificium  contineri,  dogma  est  omnibus  divina  et  catholica  fide 
tenendum."  ^     Hinc  dogma  etiani  est  ad  catholicae  fidei  depositum 

2  3,  q.  22,  a.  3,  ad.  2.  ^  gee  p.  630. 

*  De  Verbo  Incarnate,  Soteriologia,  Vol.  II,  p.  408. 
^  See  Cone.  Trid.  ubi  supra. 
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pertinens  in  celebratione  eucharistica  elementa  omnia  haberi,  quae 
ad  veri  sacrificii  essentiam  constituendam  concurrunt."  The  words 
of  St.  Paul  "  by  one  oblation  he  consummated,"  etc.,  need  not  be 
misleading.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  "one  oblation"  is 
answered  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point,  namely,  is  the  act  of  oblation 
an  intrinsic  constituent  of  the  essence  of  sacrifice  ?  Here  once 
more  Dr.  MacDonald  would  seem  to  be  really  in  agreement  with 
me,  for  he  says  (p.  625):  "  The  essentially  sacerdotal  act  is  .  .  . 
the  offering  to  God  of  the  victim  slain."  Atqui  the  essentially 
sacerdotal  act  is  the  essentially  sacrificial  act,  and  offering  and 
oblation  are  convertible  terms.  Ergo,  oblation  is  the  essential  act 
of  sacrifice.  But  there  is  a  misunderstanding  for  which  I  admit 
that  I  am  at  least  in  part  responsible.  I  had  no  intention  of  say- 
ing that  the  essential  act  of  Christ's  sacrifice  was  the  internal  act 
of  His  will,  whereby  He  freely  laid  down  His  life  and  offered  it 
to  the  Father;  but  that  it  was  the  oblation  of  His  life  as  sensibly 
and  symbolically  expressed  in  outward  act.  For  I  quite  recog- 
nize that  the  essential  elements  of  sacrifice  must  be  sensible  and 
visible.  The  fact  is  that  when  I  was  writing  the  passage  on  p.  465, 
I  was  mentally  connecting  it  with  the  general  statement  of  the 
essentials  of  sacrifice  which  I  had  made  in  the  previous  article ;  ^ 
and  on  this  account  the  passage  in  the  second  paper,  if  taken  by 
itself,  is  certainly  obscure.  But  it  was  because  I  had  in  my  mind 
the  necessity  of  a  sensible  act  of  oblation,  that  I  added  the  note : 
"  This  active  laying  down  of  life  was  sensibly  manifested  by  the 
loud  cry  with  which  Jesus  gave  up  the  ghost;"  and  the  two 
references  to  St.  Thomas.  For,  in  3,  q.  22,  a.  2,  ad.  2,  he  says  : 
"Alio  modo  potest  considerari  occisio  Christi  per  comparationem 
ad  voluntatem  patientis,  qui  voluntarie  se  obtulit  passioni ;  et  ex 
hac  parte  habet  oblationem  hostiaey  This  idea  St.  Thomas  develops 
in  the  Compendium  of  Theology,  c.  230,  where  he  says  also  that 
"  Hujusmodi  divinae  virtutis  indicium  Centurio  cruci  Christi 
assistens  sensit,  dum  eum  vidit  clamantem  expirare."  By  the 
loud  cry,  then,  our  Lord  sensibly  manifested  that  He  laid  down 
His  own  life,  and  that  the  shedding  of  His  Blood  was  truly  His 
own  priestly  act,  whereby  He  sensibly  expressed  the  offering  of 

^  October,  pp.  390-1,  3°. 
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that  life  to  His  Heavenly  Father.  Thus,  on  the  Cross,  Christ 
conformed  to  the  general  law  of  sacrifice  that  the  oblation  of  life 
must  be  expressed  and  symbolized  by  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood  of  the  victim  by  the  priest  (which  is  always  a  sensible  act), 
as  is  true  also  of  the  Mass,  wherein  the  oblation  is  symbolized  by 
the  sacramental  blood- shedding,  in  the  separate  consecration  of 
the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  my  first  article,  I 
have  endeavored  to  prove,  both  from  the  pagan  sacrifices  and 
from  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  this  sensible  symbolic 
oblation,  the  outpouring  of  the  blood  of  the  victim,  is  an  essential 
element  of  sacrifice ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  briefly  one 
argument  which  goes  straight  to  the  point.  Very  often  the 
physical  destruction  of  the  victim  was  accomplished  by  the  official 
slaughterers,  laymen ;  and  this  was  the  case  on  Mount  Calvary, 
for  Christ  did  not  kill  Himself,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the 
executioners.  But  the  priest  alone  sacrifices,  and  his  act  of  sacri- 
fice must  be  an  external,  sensible  act,  not  the  internal  act  of  his 
will  by  which  he  devotes  the  life  to  God,  but  a  visible  symbolic 
act  expressive  of  this  internal  act  of  oblation.  If  this  sensible 
oblation  is  wanting,  there  is  no  sacrifice.  The  destruction  of  the 
victim  is  indeed  essential  too,  but  it  is  the  material  constituent ; 
the  symbolic  act  of  oblation  is  the  form,  determining  the  act  of 
destruction  to  be  a  religious  rite  and  a  sacrifice. 

Charles  J.  Cronin. 
Romey  Italy. 

TATHEE  LAGEANGE'S  TEUE  OPINIONS  AND  THEIE  TEUE 

VALUE. 

Editor y  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : — 

As  was  to  be  expected,  our  defence^  of  Father  Lagrange's 
conclusion — God  teaches  in  the  Bible  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  inspired  writer  teaches  and  intends  to  teach — has  brought  forth 
a  rejoinder^  from  the  very  able  contributor  to  the  Recent  Bible 
Study,  who,  in  the  June  number  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,^ 

^  **  What  Father  Lagrange  Says  and  Thinks."     October,  1905,  pp.  422  ff. 
2  *<  Father  Reilly's  Critique  of  Our  Recent  Bible  Study  for  June,"  November, 
1905,  PP-  520  ff. 
8  Pp.  647  ff. 
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had  criticized  the  syllogistic  series  of  Father  Lagrange  that  cofi- 
cludes  as  above.  We  are  gratified  to  find  in  the  rejoinder  an 
assurance  from  the  critic  that  his  purpose  is  to  assign  to  Father 
Lagrange  "his  true  opinions,  and  to  these  opinions  their  true 
value."  And  while  we  regret  that  he  has  failed  in  his  purpose  in  his 
second  criticism  no  less  than  in  the  first,  we  are  glad  that  he  has 
given  to  us  another  opportunity  to  reply  to  unsound  criticism,  and 
so,  in  a  measure,  to  set  before  the  readers  of  the  Review  the  real 
truth  and  the  real  value  of  the  doctrine  under  discussion. 

Before  beginning  an  inquiry  into  the  explanations  and  state- 
ments of  the  rejoinder,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  there 
is  not  here  a  question  of  man  against  man,  but  of  system  against 
system.  Yet  the  system  must  rise  or  fall  according  as  the  argu- 
ments of  the  man  are  strong  or  weak.  In  this  connexion  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  carrying 
on  a  controversy  when  one  is  half  a  world  away  from  the  scene 
of  action. 

L  The  first  comment  of  the  November  criticism  to  merit  our 
special  attention  is  that  Father  Reilly  "  passes  over  the  require- 
ments for  formal  teaching  adopted  from  Fr.  Nisi  us,"  and  thus  dis- 
poses of  "  our  Major  Premise."  Yes.  We  did  pass  over  "the 
requirements  "  in  question ;  we  did  so  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
passed  over  "  the  observation  on  Fr.  Von  Hummelauer  and  the 
fate  of  Lenormant's  book  "  a  few  pages  farther  on  (p.  428),  sim- 
ply because  they  did  not  fall  within  the  range  of  our  subject. 
However,  since  it  is  required,  we  readily  grant  the  truthfulness  of 
Fr.  Nisius'  doctrine,  and  we  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  admit- 
ting the  evident  "  Major  Premise,"  viz.,  Fr.  Lagrange's  syllogistic 
series*  concerns  truths  taught  in  the  Bible. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  remainder  of  the  section  under  con- 
sideration so  easily.  We  are  confronted  with  a  minor  that  reiter- 
ates an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Fr.  Lagrange's  words,  even 
after  we  had  called  attention  to  the  error  on  its  first  appearance. 
The  minor  reads :  "  But,  according  to  Father  Lagrange,  historical 
and  scientific  truths  are  not  taught  in  the  Bible."     This  assertion 

*  We  give  here  the  series  :  **  God  teaches  everything  that  is  taught  in  the  Bible  ; 
but  He  teaches  nothing  therein  except  what  is  taught  by  the  sacred  writer  ;  and  the 
latter  teaches  only  what  he  wfshes  to  teach."     Rev.  biblique^  1896,  p.  506. 
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is  so  malleable  that  we  are  justly  credited  with  having  flattened 
it  into  the  following :  "  Historical  and  scientific  truths  which  are 
inspired  without  being  revealed  [or  without  being  closely  con- 
nected with  revealed  truth,  as  our  distinction  showed]  are  not 
taught  in  the  Bible."  At  the  same  time,  we  are  honored  with 
having  claimed  that  truths  "  at  once  revealed  and  historic  or* 
scientific  "  are  taught  there.  Then,  we  are  called  to  account  for 
the  distinction.     We  respond  cheerfully. 

On  the  one  hand,  when  we  have  revelations  strictly  so-called, 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  have  the  imparting  from  on  High  of  a 
truth  hitherto  unknown,  and  when  such  a  truth  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  historic  or  scientific  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the 
revelation  in  its  integrity  without  teaching  the  material  fact ;  and 
to  call  the  fact  into  doubt  would  be  to  impeach  the  authenticity 
of  the  revelation.  Thus,  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the 
God-man  were  at  once  revealed  truths  and  historical  facts.  Let 
us  take  a  particular  example,  the  Crucifixion. 

It  is  revealed  that  the  Son  of  God  was  put  to  death  and  that 
His  death  was  an  act  of  redemption  for  the  whole  human  race. 
It  is  an  historical  fact  that  a  certain  Jew  was  crucified  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  at  Jerusalem,  on  or  about  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
for  having  proclaimed  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  The  relation 
between  these  two  truths,  or  rather,  between  the  two  aspects  of 
this  double  truth,  is  so  necessary  that  the  disproval  of  the  fact — 
if  that  were  possible — would  have  the  serious  consequence  ot 
falsifying  the  revelation.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  historical 
fact  is  taught  with  the  revelation,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  taught 
with  it  and  on  account  of  it,  it  enjoys  equal  infaUibility  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  historical  and  scientific  propositions  that 
are  inspired  without  being  revealed  "  lack  this  necessary  connex- 
ion with  revelation.  They  are  none  the  less  true,  but  they  are 
not  taught ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  their  author  intended 
to  impose  them  upon  us  as  objects  of  faith.®  It  is  one  of  Fr. 
Nisius'  "  requirements  "  that  is  wanting. 

We  would  have  been  gratified  to  see  the  difficulty  of  our  critic 

5  Thus  read  the  original  MS.  as  given  to  the  copyist,  not :  "  revealed  and  his- 
toric <a!«^  scientific. "     But  the  sense  is  clear  in  either  case.     The  phrase  will  recur. 

6  Cf.  Rev.  biblique,  1905,  p.  2S9. 
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backed  up  with  argument.  Instead  of  that,  however,  there  is 
only  an  assumption  that  the  distinction  is  not  well-made ;  and  this 
assumption  is  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  that  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  distinction  proper,  but  only  upon  the  wording  of 
one  member  of  it.  Hence,  satisfied  with  having  demonstrated 
that  the  Minor  Premise  and  the  conclusion  of  the  critic  do  not 
"  stand  in  their  unlimited  width,"  we  refer  those  interested  in  the 
irrelevant  questions  to  the  annotations  below  for  the  required 
information  concerning  them.^ 

Finally,  it  is  repeated  with  complacency  that,  "  even  with  a 
limitation  "  of  our  critic's  minor,  "  Fr.  Lagrange's  syllogistic  series 
remains  inapplicable  to  a  wide  range  of  Biblical  truths."  With 
regard  to  these  truths  it  is  conceived  by  the  writer  as  "  a  wrong 
key  that  opens  the  door  negatively."  We  may  answer  that  general 
or,  better,  primary  principles  seldom  have  any  practical  results 
without  the  co-application  of  other  principles  that  are  less  general. 
There  are  many  doors  that  cannot  be  opened  with  a  single  key 
It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  result  of  the  principles  at  stake 
is  the  division  of  all  Biblical  truths  into  two  grand  classes :  truths 
taught 'eiwd  truths  not  tauglit ;  just  as  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion divides  all  combinations  of  ideas  and  things  into  two  well- 

"^  a. — Difficulty  about  the  omission  of  the  word  revelers  in  the  phrase :  "  des 
v6rit6s  revelees  et  des  faits  historiques  connexes. ' ' — R.  The  word  was  contained 
in  the  original  MS.,  but  must  have  been  omitted  in  the  typewritten  copy. 

b. — The  critic  did  well  in  not  quarreling  about  the  addition  of  the  term  "scien- 
tific" in  the  phrase  **  revealed  and  historic  or  scientific"  :  he  is  satisfied  with  re- 
marking that  the  word  does  not  occur  '*  in  the  French  original."  But  we  were  not 
then  quoting  the  French  original ;  our  quotation  had  been  brought  to  a  close  and  was 
properly  punctuated.  We  were  explaining  its  meaning  when  we  employed  the 
word  **  scientific"  ;  and  we  added  the  word  because,  as  we  stated,  Fr.  Lagrange 
was  answering  an  inquiry  that  extended  explicitly  to  ^'' scientific^''  as  well  as  to  "his- 
toric" truth.  {Rev.  bibUque^  I905»  P-  288.)  The  value  of  the  argument  for  scientific 
truth  was  a  fortiori. 

c. — *'  If  the  ^  faits  historiques  connexes  '  were  to  be  regarded  as  revealed^  would 
they  not  fall  under  the  class  of  '  verites  r6vel6es  '  ?  "  What  point  there  can  be  in  this 
question  bafiles  us.  The  detached  words  ^^ faits  historiques  connexes'*'*  are  nowhere 
used  alone  in  this  connexion  either  by  Fr.  Lagrange  or  by  us.  They  are  always 
coupled  with  others,  as  in  the  expression  :  ^Ules  verites  revelees  et  des  f aits  historiques 
connexes.''''  We  may  let  it  go  with  the  remark  that  it  is  like  the  following  question  : 
If  human  bodies  united  (to  souls)  be  regarded  as  livings  would  they  not  fall  under 
the  genus  vivens  ? 
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defined  categories :  the  possible  and  the  impossible.  How  much 
farther  one  would  expect  a  fundamental  principle  to  operate  needs 
to  be  told.  In  reality  the  objector  seems  to  complain,  not  because 
we  have  a  wrong  key,  but  rather  because  we  have  to  lift  the  latch 
after  turning  the  key,  or  because  we  have  not  a  skeleton-key  or  a 
fairy's  wand.  He  is  disappointed  at  not  finding  more  in  the  syl- 
logism than  the  author  intended  to  put  into  it. 

II.  We  are  following  the  divisions  of  the  November  rejoinder, 
and  have  come  to  the  second,  in  which  we  shall  now  see  again 
that  Fr.  Lagrange's  Minor  Premise  has  not  been  scathed,  {a)  At 
this  point  we  find  that,  whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  very 
ground  of  discussion  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  June  number  of 
the  Review  the  critic  not  only  insists  that  "  the  typical  sense  is 
one  of  the  genuine  senses  of  Scripture,  taught  in  and  by  Scrip- 
ture " — the  thesis  to  which  he  confines  his  remarks  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue — but  also  represents  it  as  absurd  that  the  sacred  writer 
should  understand  and  intend  the  typical  sense  "  in  all  those  pas- 
sages in  which  it  really  occurs,"  maintaining  that  in  all  such  places 
God  actually  teaches  the  truth  conveyed  in  that  sense.  It  was 
against  these  additional  clauses  taken  in  conjunction  with  each 
other  that  we  directed  our  attack.  Since  they  have  been  rendered 
conspicuous  more  by  their  omission  from  the  November  article 
than  by  their  apparent  defence,  we  take  it  as  a  concession  that 
justifies  our  first  contention — namely,  that  God  teaches  the  typical 
sense  only  in  those  passages  where  the  sacred  writer  intentionally 
describes  the  type  as  a  type? 

We  grant  that  Caiaphas's  words  had  a  "  hidden  meaning,"  just 
as  every  passage  with  a  typical  sense  has  a  hidden  meaning ;  but 
we  repeat,  even  more  forcibly  than  before,  that,  since  the  meaning 
is  *^  hidden y*  it  is  not  taught  in  the  words  that  hide  it,  but  in  others 
to  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Things  that  are  taught  become  mani- 
fest in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  taught. 

(S)  With  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists, 
we  join  with  the  writer  of  the  rejoinder  in  urging  the  impossibility 
that  a  man  should  teach  "  the  contrary  of  what  he  intends  to 
teach,"  or  that  the  inspired  authors  mentioned  should  insert  into 
their  writings  "  ideas  and  views  contrary  to  the  true  sense  of 

8  For  illustrations,  see  Review  for  October. 
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Scripture."  But  it  is  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  utterly  im- 
possible, to  see  what  bearing  this  declaration  has  on  the  matter 
involved.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  defence  the 
phrase  "contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,"  and  the  solitary 
word  "  contrary,"  cannot  be  found,  nor  is  there  any  trace  there  of 
the  significance  attached  to  the  expressions  by  our  critic. 

III.  (a)  After  doing  our  best  to  regard  favorably  several  very 
awkward  expressions  in  the  rejoinder,  it  is  a  decided  pleasure  to 
observe  that  its  writer  has  profited  by  our  suggestion  to  speak  in 
his  third  division  precisely  of  teaching.  But  in  filling  out  the 
defective  distinction  to  which  we  had  called  his  attention,  he  has, 
as  expected,  given  cause  for  further  discussion.  He  admits  a  case 
when  the  sacred  writer  does  not  actually  teach  "  what  he  intends 
to  teach."  This  phenomenon  takes  place  when  the  author  "  does 
not  intend  to  teach  the  objective  sense."  If  this  be  true,  what 
criterion  is  left  to  us  forjudging  when  the  sacred  writer  teaches 
or  when  he  does  not  do  so  ?  If,  with  the  manifest  intention  to 
teach,  he  can  fail  of  his  purpose  in  one  case,  why  can  he  not  do 
so  in  another  ?  Even  the  cherished  "  requirements  "  ^  of  Fr.  Nisius 
fail  to  guarantee  our  judgment  in  the  case  cited.  In  the  rejoinder 
the  "  requirements  "  seem  to  have  been  abandoned,  even  after  the 
writer  had  imposed  them  upon  us  in  the  June  criticism,  and  again 
in  the  beginning  of  the  rejoinder  itself;  for  in  the  hypothesis  men- 
tioned all  three  "  requirements  "  may  be  present,  and  yet  the 
author  fails  to  teach. 

(^)  Since  the  "  trap  "  found  by  us  in  this  part  of  the  June 
criticism  is  said  in  the  rejoinder  to  be  founded  on  the  critic's 
"  supposed  ignorance  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  typical 
sense,"  we  wish  to  state  that  it  was  far  from  our  intention  to  make 
any  such  imputation,  and  that  we  had  not  forgotten  that  the  critic 
who  has  contributed  so  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Recent  Bible 
Study  must  be  a  man  of  rare  attainments  in  Scriptural  studies,  to 
whom  respect  is  justly  due.  But  even  such  a  student  may  fail 
once  in  a  while.     When  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  from 

^  The  three  **  requirements"  are:  "First,  the  intention  of  communicating  a 
truth  ;  secondly,  the  stirring  up  of  the  disciples'  attention  and  intellect ;  thirdly,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  with  the  view  of  attaining  a  certain  educational  purpose." 
(See  Review,  June,  p.  648.) 
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his  own  statement  there  follows  a  conclusion  which,  when  brought 
to  his  attention,  he  could  not  admit,  or,  if  admitted,  would  oblige 
him  to  admit  that  his  reasoning  at  this  point  also  was  illogical, 
our  purpose  was  to  set  forth  the  true  opinions  of  Fr.  Lagrange  and 
to  give  them  their  true  value  by  refuting,  point  by  point,  a  criti- 
cism that  might  otherwise  be  accepted  by  the  readers  of  the 
Review  as  sound.  We  feel  constrained  to  add,  therefore,  that  the 
rejoinder  does  not  affect  the  conclusion  that  we  drew. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  part  of  the  rejoinder  we  are  once  more 
brought  face  to  face  with  Fr.  Billot's  three  statements,  and  we  are 
accused  with  having  failed  in  our  response  to  all  three.  Before 
beginning  the  dissecting  process  let  us  take  the  three  statements 
in  a  group.  What  was  meant  by  bringing  them  forward  ?  Evi- 
dently, to  show  that  "  Fr.  Lagrange  ^'^  was  wrong."  How  was 
this  effected  ?  Simply  by  opposing  Fr.  Billot's  authority  to  his. 
How  should  such  a  refutation  be  nullified  ?  Naturally  enough, 
by  a  reverse  process,  by  opposing  Fr.  Lagrange's  authority  to  Fr. 
Billot's.     This  we  did. 

{a)  Yet  Fr.  Lagrange's  critic  would  be  loath  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  mere  placing  of  one  authority  against  another.  He 
gives  summarily  the  proofs  of  Fr.  Billot's  opinions.  But  of  what 
sort  of  proofs  are  they?  To  begin  with,  the  first  and  second 
statements,  each  one  of  which  is  distinct  from  the  other,  are  proved 
by  a  single  proposition,  by  a  proposition  that  is  freely  granted  by 
both  sides.  Thus,  from  the  fact  that  "  God  is  the  principal  author 
of  Sacred  Scripture,"  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Fr. 
Billot  deduces  the  falsity  of  these  declarations:  (i)  that  "the 
sacred  authors  are  authors  like  profane  authors,  neither  more  nor 
less ;"  and  (2)  that  "  Biblical  writers  chose  their  own  literary 
form." 

Mark  well  that  we  speak  here  of  the  "  statements  "  as  they 
appeared  in  the  June  number.  By  an  easily  explainable  change 
the  first  "  statement "  is  omitted  in  the  November  issue,  and  into 
its  place  the  writer,  who  had  evidently  recognized  the  gross  defect 
in  his  line  of  reasoning,  puts  its  proof.^^ 

1°  And  Fr.  Von  Hummelauer. 

^^  The  statements  as  they  appeared  in  the  June  number,  p.  652 : — 

<*(i)  It  is  false,  he  [Fr.  Billot]  says,  that  the  sacred  writers  are  authors  like 
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Now,  what  is  it  that  really  follows  "  from  the  fact  that  the 
inspired  writers  are  only  instrumental  and  not  independent  writers  f " 
That  they  "  are  authors  like  profane  authors,  neither  more  nor 
less  ?"  By  no  means.  The  conclusion  is  :  Therefore,  the  sacred 
writers  are  less  than  profane  authors,  for  the  latter  are  always 
principal  and  independent  writers.  We  need  say  no  more  on  this 
point.  A  change  was  introduced  into  the  November  issue,  that 
was  prudent  and  opportune.  Moreover,  it  shows  clearly  why  we 
credit  our  critic  with  proving  the  first  two  statements  by  the  same 
proposition,  although  the  proposition  was  given  at  first  in  proof 
of  the  second  statement  only,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  first  and  omitted  in  the  second. 

Nor  was  there  any  misunderstanding  regarding  this  statement, 
as  it  is  claimed  in  the  rejoinder.  We  understood  both  the  literal 
sense  that  was  expressed  by  it  (as  we  have  just  shown),  and  the 
"  contrary  sense  "  that  was  intended.  And  now,  on  reflection,  we 
begin  to  see  what  was  meant  in  the  passage  about  the  "  contrary 
sense "  in  the  prophets.  No,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  rare 
expressions  could  find  their  way  into  Scripture,  not  even  into 
"  primitive  legendary  history."  We  saw  at  once  that  every  one 
would  admit  this  "  contrary  sense,"  which  was  better  expressed 
by  Fr.  Billot's  statement  taken  alone  than  with  its  proof.  And  so 
all  that  we  tried  to  show  was  that  Fr.  Lagrange  also  admitted  it, 
putting  the  principal  part  of  our  quotation  from  him  in  italics. 
Unfortunately  in  the  statement "  Fr.  Reilly  believes,  his  opponent 
denies  that  the  sacred  writers  are  supernaturally  unillumined  just 
like  profane  writers,"  our  opponent  has  struck  upon  a  word  that 
needs  to  be  explained.  We  fail  to  see  an  accusation  here.  There 
must  be  a  mistake  of  the  press. 

profane  authors,  neither  more  nor  less.  He  proves  this  from  the  fact  that  the  inspired 
writers  are  only  instrumental  and  not  independent  writers. 

**  (2)  It  is  false  that  the  Biblical  writers  chose  their  own  special  literary  form. 
This  contention  too  rests  on  the  fact  that  God  is  the  principal  author  of  Sacred 
Scripture. 

"  (3)  It  is  false  that  there  is  no  literary  form  which  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot 
employ  in  the  inspired  books.  For  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  incompatible 
with  our  ignorance,  our  vanity,  and  our  untruthfulness." 

In  the  November  number  the  first  statement  is  made  to  read  :  "  Fr.  Billot 
denies  that  the  inspired  writers  are  principal  authors  just  as  profane  authors  are." 
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{b)  In  the  next  place,  we  are  told  "  Fr.  Reilly  does  not  meet 
Fr.  Billot's  second  statement.  Fr.  Billot  denies  that  Biblical 
writers  chose  their  own  literary  form ;  Fr.  Reilly  speaks  of  the 
writers'  individuality  and  their  styled  We  had  spoken  elsewhere^^ 
of  the  choice  of  literary  form,  and  therefore  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  our  line  of  reasoning  under  this  section.  We  were 
satisfied  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  individuality  of  authors 
as  authors,  believing  that  such  a  formal  individuality  is  not  pre- 
served in  its  integrity  if  the  author  is  denied  a  choice  in  his  literary 
form.  At  the  same  time,  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  or  to  limit 
the  influx  of  the  Principal  Author  into  such  a  choice,  as  our 
opponent  implies  we  have  done.  Now,  therefore,  to  acquit  our- 
selves of  the  accusation  and  to  bring  out  more  clearly  Fr. 
Lagrange's  teaching,  we  shall  speak  once  more  of  the  Hterary 
form. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Fr.  Billot's  statements  were 
directed  mainly  against  La  Methode  Historique  ;  because  in  that 
work  Fr.  Lagrange  admits  the  presence  of  "  legendary,  primitive 
history,"  or  of  "  popular  traditions "  in  the  inspired  writings. 
Relative  to  this  admission  we  asked  :  "  If  it  is  legitimate  to  origi- 
nate a  parable  or  an  allegory  in  order  to  convey  a  moral 
truth,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  taking  a  piece  of  literature 
already  in  existence  and  giving  it  a  religious  import,  especially  if 
it  is  of  a  nature  to  move  the  mind  and  heart  ?"  Remember,  we 
are  pleading  for  the  age  of  a  "  rude  people,"  the  first  of  our  race. 
History  strictly  so-called  did  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  earliest 
ages,  unless  we  force  it  into  the  Bible  before  we  find  it  there.  It 
was  legendary,  primitive  history  that  was  the  kernel  of  history,  as 
we  understand  it  to-day.  This  is  an  established  fact.  We  admit 
the  development  outside  the  Bible, — why  not  admit  it  within  ? 
Why  not  say  that  God  spoke  to  the  people  through  a  medium 
that  was  most  familiar  to  them,  just  as  He  spoke  to  the  devout 
Jewish  shepherds  through  an  angel,  but  to  the  Magi,  who  were 
astrologers,  through  a  material  star?  If  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Hke  St.  Augustine,  accepted  the  opening  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis   as  real  history,  they  also  accepted    the   legends  of  "  the 

^2  See  page  428,  last  paragraph  of  section  i  c,  and,  more  at  length  the  two  para- 
graphs touching  Fr.  Murillo's  views,  pp.  429  and  430. 
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Nations  "  as  real  history,  except  when  those  legends  were  myth- 
ological. The  Fathers  were  therefore  consistent.  What  we 
want  is  their  consistency,  their  logical  system  of  exegesis,  even 
more  than  the  material  conclusions,  unless  it  be  that  they  estab- 
lish those  conclusions  with  unanimous  consent. 

To  return  to  our  first  argument,  it  is  briefly  this :  "  Popular 
traditions  "  and  *'  primitive  history  "  stand  half-way  between  the 
parable  and  real  history.  We  all  admit  the  extremes.  Why  do 
we  hesitate  about  the  mean  ?  Because  in  the  opinion  of  our 
opponent  popular  traditions  and  legendary  history,  which  go  hand- 
in-hand,  may  not  be  accepted  in  the  objective  sense.  Now,  what 
does  he  intend  to  signify  by  "the  objective  sense"?  He  does 
not  define  the  terms,  but  he  does  what  is  better :  he  gives  us 
examples.  About  the  objective  sense  of  strict  history  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Relative  to  the  other  extreme  he  tells  us  in  his 
fourth  annotation  (p.  523)  that  the  objective  sense  of  figures  is 
"  thQ  figurative  sense  ;"  that  the  objective  sense  of  the  parable  is 
"  the  parabolic  sense."  Why  then  should  he  refuse  to  add  that 
the  objective  sense  of  "  popular  traditions  "  is  the  popular  sense, 
and  that  of  "  primitive  legendary  history  "  is  the  mixed  primitive^ 
legendary,  and  historical  sense  ?  What  is  more,  how  can  he  deny 
that  these  last  kinds  of  literature  can  have  an  objective  sense  ? 
If  such  a  course  is  logical,  we  fail  to  see  it. 

if)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  alleged  that  "  Fr.  Reilly  does  not 
disprove  Fr.  Billot's  third  statement."  Why  not  ?  For  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  no  proof  of  it  had  been  offered.  Quod  gratis 
asseriiur  gratis  negatur.  Indeed,  Fr.  Billot,  as  the  opponent 
claims,  has  the  right  to  exclude  from  Sacred  Scripture  all  those 
literary  forms  which  he  considers  incompatible  with  inerrancy ; 
but  Fr.  Billot's  authority  in  this  matter  does  not  extend  beyond 
his  own  personal  estimation,  unless  he  gives  solid  proofs  for  his 
opinions.  It  is  clear  that  the  process  described  is  a  priori.  Fr. 
Lagrange's  system  is  the  reverse,  a  posteriori.  The  latter  main- 
tains that  we  should  first  find  out  what  is  actually  in  Scripture ; 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  what  is  compatible  and  what  is  not 
compatible  with  "the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  play 
a  little  with  logic,  Fr.  Lagrange's  principle  is  :  de  facto  ad  posse 
valet  consequential  while  Fr.  Billot,  as  represented,  prefers :    de 
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non-convenire  ideali  ad  non-posse  reale  valet  conseqtientia.  No 
scholastic  would  attempt  to  establish  a  truth  by  a  convenlt  or  a 
non-convenit  of  this  sort.  The  convenit  and  the  non-convenit  of  the 
scholastics  always  presuppose  their  objects  as  established  otherwise 
with  certainty.     If  Fr.  Billot  does  this,  he  is  begging  the  question. 

It  would  seem  that  we  had  forgotten  our  first  resolution  to 
deal  with  the  system,  rather  than  with  the  man.  But,  since  the 
system  is  put  forth  in  concrete  expressions,  the  author  of  the  ex- 
pressions cannot  but  come  to  the  front  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, no  system  collapses  merely  because  an  individual  defendant 
falls  short  of  his  choicest  task.  Much  less  would  an  opposing 
system  suffer  from  his  attacks.  We  desire  to  repeat  in  conclusion 
that,  in  exposing  the  unsoundness  of  the  criticism  made  against 
Fr.  Lagrange's  doctrine,  we  have  not  wished  to  be  personal.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  an  anonymous  writer  who,  as  we  have 
said,  merits  respect  for  his  learning ;  but  whom,  nevertheless,  we 
have  found  to  fail  in  his  endeavor  **  to  assign  to  Fr.  Lagrange  his 
true  opinions  and  to  these  opinions  their  true  value."  We  doubt 
not  that  he  will  recognize,  sooner  or  later,  the  soundness  of  the 
syllogistic  series,  and  correct  the  views  he  has  propounded  in  his 
criticism  of  it. 

Thomas  a'K.  Reilly,  O.P. 

Jerusalem, 

THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : — 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  in  the  last  number  of  your  esteemed 
Review  J.  F.  W.'s  plea  for  accuracy  and  careful  treatment  in  the 
use  of  the  Question  Box  on  missions  to  non-CathoHcs.  I  have 
frequently  heard  priests  say  :  "  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  answer  the  questions  of  outsiders.  I  answer  them  the  same 
evening  they  are  given  to  me."  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
the  box  in  the  pulpit  and  answer  them  without  any  preparation 
whatsoever,  so  as  to  impress  the  audience  with  the  speaker's  ready 
learning ! 

On  the  contrary,  the  accurate  answering  of  questions  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  a  missionary's  work.  Any  priest  gifted  with 
a  certain  fluency  of  speech  can  prepare  a  lecture  on  the  Churchy 
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the  Eucharist,  and  the  like,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  memorize  it  in  a 
few  days  or  even  hours.  But  to  answer  well  the  various  questions 
on  dogma,  morals,  Scripture,  Church  history,  etc.,  requires  not 
only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  our  seminary  text-books,  but 
demands  the  thorough  student,  who  as  an  apologist  knows  how 
to  distinguish  carefully  dogma  from  opinion,  grave  commandment 
from  slight,  fact  from  legend.  The  preacher  of  the  Gospel  must 
be  above  all  "the  witness  to  the  truth,"  and  if  his  own  mind  be 
full  of  inaccurate  notions,  how  can  he  avoid  giving,  as  J.  F.  W. 
well  says,  "  only  the  crumbs  of  the  food  the  non-Catholics  seek, 
instead  of  a  generous  repast." 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  certain  cautions  that  should  always 
be  observed  on  such  occasions.  In  dogmatic  questions  one  should 
invariably  distinguish  the  de  fide  teaching  of  the  Church  from  the 
teaching  of  individual  Fathers,  theologians,  pious  opinions,  and 
the  like.  The  private  revelations  of  a  saint  should  not  be  pre- 
sented as  of  equal  authority  with  the  revelation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  explanation  of  a  certain  theologian 
should  not  be  given  as  if  it  were  on  a  par  with  the  dogma  he 
explains. 

In  moral  questions  one  should  always  carefully  distinguish  the 
grave  commandment  from  the  slight,  and  not  give  outsiders  the 
impression  that  one  is  bound  to  observe  the  details  of  some  private 
devotion  just  as  much  as  the  obligation  of  one's  Sunday  Mass  or 
Easter  Communion.  If  a  priest  in  the  confessional  refuses  abso- 
lution to  every  member  of  a  secret  society,  condemned  or  not 
condemned  by  the  Church,  because  he  hates  secret  societies,  how 
can  he  answer  accurately  the  question :  "  Why  does  the  Church 
condemn  secret  societies  ?  " 

In  Scriptural  questions  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  owing 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Biblical  problems.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  discuss  publicly  the  thousand-and-one  difficulties  that 
are  urged  by  critics  and  may  perhaps  not  be  definitely  settled 
for  centuries.  Such  difficulties  should  be  left  to  private  confer- 
ences with  the  objector,  for  they  would  only  disturb  the  minds  of 
the  unthinking  and  unscholarly  inside  and  outside  the  fold. 

In  historical  questions  we  must  be  loyal  to  the  truth.  We  are 
not  bound  to  apologize  for  the  excesses  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
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or  to  hold  that  the  intolerant  spirit  of  some  ecclesiastics  was  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ ;  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
defend  the  political  policy  of  a  Catholic  king,  or  even  of  the  popes  ; 
we  are  not  bound  to  whitewash  any  scoundrel,  no  matter  how 
high  in  Church  or  State,  merely  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  The 
wholesale  denial  of  some  CathoHc  controversialists,  ignorant  of 
the  admissions  of  their  more  scholarly  brethren,  will  merit  only 
the  ridicule  of  the  intelligent  outsider. 

Many  questions  ought  not  to  be  answered,  because  they  are 
local,  personal,  trivial,  impure,  or  blasphemous.  I  have  received 
many  long  communications  of  the  A.  P.  A.  type  of  accusation 
which  were  not  fit  to  be  read  before  any  mixed  audience.  If  any 
such  questions  are  excluded,  however,  due  notice  should  be  given, 
so  that  we  will  not  deserve  the  charge  of  refusing  to  meet  a 
difficulty. 

I  do  not  agree  with  J.  F,  W.  that  questions  like  the  following : 
"  Why  do  Catholics  count  their  prayers  on  beads  ?  "  savor  of  a 
state  of  idiocy.  It  is  in  the  very  large  cities  that  Catholic  missions 
are  given  most  frequently,  and  the  lightning-like  rapidity  with 
which  the  rosary  is  commonly  said  offsets  any  beautiful  answer 
about  meditation  on  the  Glorious  Mysteries,  etc.  Inquirers  should 
be  told  that  (i)  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Matt.  6 :  7  of  the  King 
James  version  are  not  given  accurately,  but  in  a  paraphrase  bor- 
rowed from  Calvin ;  and  therefore  Christ  did  not  find  fault  with 
repetitions  of  any  sort. 

(2)  That  the  mechanical  praying  of  many  Catholics  in  saying 
the  rosary  is  an  abuse  which  the  Church  condemns  as  strongly 
as  outsiders,  etc. 

(3)  That  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  the  rosary  was 
given  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  St.  Dominic,  as  many  Cathohcs 
seem  to  imagine. 

(4)  That  it  is  both  a  mental  and  vocal  prayer,  that  helps,  when 
rightly  understood,  to  excite  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Mother,  who  are  associated  throughout. 

There  are  few  preachers  capable  of  answering  off-hand  any  and 
all  difficulties.  For  (i)  one  may  meet  some  historical  detail  that 
needs  looking  up ;  (2)  one  may  meet  with  an  insulting,  impure 
attack  on  individuals  which  a  spiteful  questioner  simply  wishes 
read,  or  which  every  intelligent  man  would  exclude. 
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I  remember  a  Unitarian  minister  once  asking  "  Is  there  not  a 
MS.  lately  discovered  which  makes  Joseph  the  real  father  of 
Jesus  ? " 

Our  off-hand  lecturer  would  instantly  dismiss  the  subject  with 
an  emphatic  No ;  whereas  a  more  careful  student  would  look  up 
the  Lewis  Syriac  MS.,  and  explain  the  reason  of  the  text  of  Matt. 
1 :  16,  as  implying  legal  paternity.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to 
answer  the  questions  the  evening  after  they  have  been  received. 
This  enables  one  to  verify  texts  of  Scripture  or  the  Fathers,  to 
decipher  badly-written  questions,  to  properly  group  others,  and 
the  like.  If  any  special  difficulty  is  met,  and  no  library  is  avail- 
able, the  nearest  seminary  or  the  University  of  Washington  will 
give  the  answer  in  a  very  short  time. 

Above  all,  the  Question  Box  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  accuracy 
but  of  tact.  Some  men  make  the  truth  so  repulsive  that  men 
see  merely  the  cloak  of  vulgarity  or  bitterness  that  hides  its  divine 
beauty,  and  so  hate  the  Church  because  of  its  incompetent  de- 
fender. Others  indulge  in  sarcasm  and  invective,  so  as  to  leave 
as  a  result  of  their  apostolate  a  legacy  of  hate  that  will  keep  souls 
outside  the  Church  until  the  end.  A  kindly  tone  does  not  mean 
a  lack  of  earnest  conviction,  or  imply  a  minimizing  spirit.  We 
ought  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ — no  more,  no  less — 
in  a  spirit  of  love  for  His  stray  sheep.  I  know  one  large  Eastern 
diocese  where  the  apostolate  to  non-Catholics  is  held  in  little 
honor,  because  the  object-lesson  in  a  series  of  missions  was  given 
by  a  thoroughly  unprepared  and  bitter  apologist. 

Bertrand  L.  Conway,  C.S.P. 
New  York. 

FATHER  TYEEELL,  SJ.,  AND  DE.  MacDONALD  ON  THE   PSY- 
OHOLOGY  or  OUE  SPIEITUAL  OONOEPTIONS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Dolphin  we  published  a  series  of 
articles  by  Father  Tyrrell,  S.J.,  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ,"  in  which 
the  learned  Jesuit  author  expressed  the  thought  that  certain 
necessary  flaws  in  our  mental  constitution  tend  to  vitiate  our 
efforts  to  represent  things  spiritual,  and  that  therefore  our  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  things  most  often  remains  inadequate.  The  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  MacDonald^  with  whose  erudite  articles  on  psychology 
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and  symbolism  our  readers  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  make  them 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  criticism,  objects  to  Father  Tyrrell's 
statements.  The  following  paper  containing  Dr.  MacDonald's 
strictures  we  reprint  here  from  The  Dolphin/  in  order  to  let  the 
reader  understand  Father  Tyrrell's  reply. 

I. 

Dr.  MacDonald's  Letter. 
The  Editor: — 

An  article  by  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  S.J.,  in  The  Dolphin 
for  October,  contains  the  following  paragraph : — 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  what  a  '^ spirit"  meant  for  the  Apostles, 
when  they  spoke  of  men  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits  or  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  when  our  Lord  promised  that  His  Spirit  would 
abide  with  them.  In  the  simple  philosophy  of  earlier  times  whenever 
a  man's  mind  or  tongue  or  limbs  or  faculties  seemed  to  be  wrested 
from  his  own  control  and  made  the  instrument  of  an  intelligence  other 
than  his  own,  whether  better  or  worse,  this  effect  was  ascribed  to  the 
entrance  into  him  of  a  spirit, — i.  e.,  of  a  principle  akin  to  that  which 
normally  animates  and  controls  our  bodies  when  we  are  alive  and 
leaves  them  when  we  are  dead.  We  can  see  now  that  in  many  ways 
this  first  effort  of  philosophy  to  explain  the  normal  and  supernormal 
phenomena  of  our  life  is  necessarily  anthropomorphic  and  childish ; 
but,  though  to  some  degree  we  may  seem  to  have  corrected  its  crudities, 
we  should  be  less  pardonably  childish  ourselves  did  we  fancy  that  our 
deeper  philosophizings  had  entirely  escaped  from  the  necessary  flaw  of 
anthropomorphism,  and  even  materialism,  which  must  always  vitiate 
our  efforts  to  represent  things  spiritual. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  seize  the  precise  meaning  of  these  words. 
Taken  as  they  stand,  they  appear  to  involve  a  denial  of  the  real 
invasion  of  man's  body  by  evil  spirits,  whereof  many  instances  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  of  the 
real  indwelling  and  operation  in  man  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  more 
especially  as  the  author  of  prophecy  and  kindred  manifestations. 
For  the  idea  that  an  intelligence  other  than  man's  own,  whether 

1  The  Dolphin  magazine  Has  been  withdrawn  for  the  present  to  give  place  to 
the  more  urgent  claims  of  Church  Music,  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review. 
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better  or  worse,  may  take  possession  of  his  mind  or  limbs  or 
faculties,  is  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  first  effort  of  philosophy 
to  explain  phenomena  that  are  now  recognized  as  normal  or  super- 
normal merely,  that  is,  I  take  it,  out  of  the  ordinary  indeed,  but 
not  preternatural  or  supernatural.  And  such  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  is  affirmed  to  be,  in  many  ways,  necessarily 
anthropomorphic  and  childish.  But  if  any  of  these  "  many  ways  " 
be  regarded  as  essential,  the  explanation  is  not  true.  For  an 
explanation  that  is,  in  any  essential  respect,  childish  is,  in  an 
essential  respect,  unreasonable  and  absurd.  I  may  have  failed, 
as  I  have  said,  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  the  learned  writer's 
words,  but,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  impression  they  have  made 
upon  my  mind. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  second  part 
of  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  that  the  present  article  is 
mainly  concerned.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  "  necessary  flaw 
of  anthropomorphism,  and  even  materialism,"  in  our  mental  con- 
stitution, from  which  even  "  our  deeper  philosophizings  "  cannot 
entirely  escape,  and  *'  which  must  always  vitiate  our  efforts  to 
represent  things  spiritual."  The  psychology  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  these  words  pervades  the  whole  paragraph,  and  crops  out 
here  and  there  throughout  the  article.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  an 
unsound  psychology,  apt  to  beget  unsound  views  in  the  domain 
of  the  spirit,  and  tending  to  discredit  our  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things. 

To  "  represent "  a  thing  may  mean  either  to  put  before  us 
some  sensible  likeness  of  it,  as  in  a  picture,  or  to  convey  an  idea 
of  it  to  our  minds  by  means  of  symbols  that  have  a  conventional 
value.  In  the  former  case,  the  representation  is  made  to  the  eye 
or  the  imagination ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  intellect.  Now,  man  is 
so  constituted  that  things  must  be  put  before  his  mind  under  some 
sensible  form,  else  he  cannot  at  all  get  any  idea  of  them.  If  the 
thing  is  material,  the  imagination  pictures  it  to  the  intellect,  which 
then  apprehends  it.  It  is  plain  that  things  spiritual  cannot  thus 
be  pictured  in  imagination.  Hence,  if  we  could  not  form  an  idea 
of  a  spiritual  thing  without  having  a  picture  of  it  in  the  imagina- 
tion, we  could  never  form  an  idea  of  it  at  all.  And  so  our  efforts 
to  represent  things  spiritual  would  not  only  be  vitiated,  but  fore- 
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doomed  to  utter  frustration.  A  spiritual  thing  is  of  its  very 
nature  and  essentially  unpicturable,  though  a  picture  of  some 
material  thing  may  be  formed  in  the  imagination  or  on  canvas  to 
represent  it.  But,  in  this  case,  the  picture  has  neither  validity  nor 
value  as  a  picture.     It  is  not  a  Hkeness  ;  it  is  but  a  symbol. 

Pictures  impress  images  of  things  on  the  sense  of  sight  and 
the  imagination.  Symbols,  on  the  other  hand,  convey  ideas  of 
things  to  the  intellect.  But  just  as  pictures  presuppose  things 
real  or  imagined,  so  symbols  presuppose  ideas,  which  are  the 
things  of  the  mind.  In  the  order  of  being,  the  idea  comes  first, 
and  the  symbol  comes  after ;  in  the  order  of  knowing,  or  rather 
of  learning,  the  converse  holds;  the  symbol  comes  first,  and  the 
idea  follows.  I  say  "  of  learning,"  for  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  genesis  of  ideas  and  the  conveyance  of  ideas  from 
mind  to  mind.  In  the  genesis  of  an  idea,  the  symbol  of  it,  as 
such,  can  play  no  part.  It  is  recognizable  as  a  symbol  only  by 
the  mind  that  already  possesses  the  idea  that  is  symbolized  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  symbol  represents  it.  In 
the  communication  of  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  symbols  play  an 
all-important  and  indispensable  part.  They  are  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm  of  intellect,  whose  regal  stamp  they  bear  upon  them. 
They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  world  of  mind,  where 
thought  is  the  staple  of  exchange  and  barter,  that  any  form  of 
legal  tender  serves  in  the  commercial  world. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  symbols  words  hold  the  place  of 
preeminence.  They  are  the  distinctively  human  signs  of  ideas, 
conventional  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  and  true  sense,  natural ; 
for  nature,  in  furnishing  man  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  seems  to 
dictate  that  he  should  employ  words  to  express  his  ideas.  Other 
symbols  have  but  a  limited  use,  and  serve  for  the  exchange  of 
thought  only  among  those  who  are  initiated  in  the  meaning  of 
them.  Words  are  legal  tender  in  thought-transactions  the  world 
over,  among  all  classes  of  men  and  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Now  words  represent  ideas;  and  ideas  represent  things, 
spiritual  as  well  as  material.  Ideas  of  spiritual  things  we  do  cer- 
tainly possess;  our  consciousness  attests  the  fact,  and  words 
expressing  such  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  every  language.  As, 
then,  we  have  the  ideas,  so  we  have  the  means  of  representing 
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them.  And  if  the  ideas  are  true,  because  the  ideas  are  true,  there 
is  no  flaw  in  our  constitution  as  men  which  vitiates  our  efforts  to 
represent  things  spiritual.  Words  are  the  coinage  of  the  intellect, 
and  they  are  no  spurious  coin.  By  means  of  words  spiritual  things 
are  represented — i.  e.,  made  present  to  our  minds — because  words 
represent  ideas,  and  ideas  represent  things.  Were  we  angels, 
bodiless  spirits,  instead  of  men,  we  should,  of  course,  do  without 
words  altogether,  and  without  every  kind  of  sensible  sign,  in  the 
representation  of  things  spiritual.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  such  sensible  aids  means  only  that  we  are  men ;  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  incapable  cf  acquiring  ourselves,  and 
imparting  to  others,  true  notions  of  things  that  lie  in  the  spiritual 
order.  He  who  made  us  "  a  little  less  than  the  angels  "  destined 
us  from  the  first  to  be  their  companions  in  glory.  Nor  has  He 
left  any  flaw  in  our  nature  which  must  vitiate  our  efforts  to  acquire 
and  impart  true  conceptions  of  our  last  end  and  the  means  need- 
ful to  attain  it.  All  of  God's  works  are  flawless  after  their  kind 
and  in  their  measure,  and  of  all  God's  works  in  this  visible  world 
man  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  perfect. 

To  discuss  the  genesis  of  our  ideas  of  things  spiritual  would 
carry  us  too  far  afield.  The  matter  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  "  necessary  flaw  " 
is  affirmed  to  be,  not  in  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  ideas, 
but  in  the  faculty  by  which  we  set  the  things  for  which  they 
stand  before  the  mind.  There  is  question,  not  of  how  we  come 
by  the  ideas,  but  of  how  we  represent  the  things.  Nevertheless 
the  two  questions  are  so  closely  bound  up  that  a  brief  word  upon 
the  former  may  serve  to  throw  some  hght  upon  the  latter. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  set  no  store  by  the  theory  which 
supposes  our  ideas,  all  of  them  or  any  of  them,  to  be  inborn  in 
the  mind.  This,  of  course,  would  be  an  easy  way  to  account  for 
their  origin.  But  the  theory  does  not  tally  with  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. Nihil  est  in  itiUllectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu, 
seems  to  me  not  so  much  a  sound  epistemological  theory  as  a 
postulate  of  our  intellectual  consciousness.  The  words  added  to 
the  aphorism  by  Leibnitz,  nisi  ipse  intellectus^  though  of  most 
vital  significance,  do  but  bring  out  what  was  always  implied  in  it. 
The  intellect  itself  is'  not  in  the  sense,  though  it  derives  thence  the 
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raw  material  of  thought.  But,  being  spiritual,  it  is  literally  in  itself, 
consciously  present  to  itself,  and  knows  itself  as  well  as  the  things 
that  are  other  than  itself.  And  things  other  than  itself,  even 
things  sensible  or  material,  are  in  it  after  its  own  manner,  i.  e., 
after  a  spiritual  manner.  This  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  a 
spiritual  faculty,  such  as  the  human  intellect,  knows  things  mate- 
rial, is,  to  the  epistemologist,  more  difficult  of  explanation  than 
the  fact  that  it  knows  things  spiritual.  That  it  knows  both  classes 
of  things  is  a  fact,  however  it  be  accounted  for.  The  theory  ot 
innate  ideas  would  readily  account  for  our  knowledge  of  things 
spiritual,  were  it  not  that  this  our  knowledge  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  which  we  have  of  the  things  of  sense,  and  bears 
about  it  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  origin  in  those  same  things  of 
sense.  The  very  word  "  spirit,"  from  spiritus,  "  breath,"  or  "  air  in 
motion,"  witnesses  to  the  dual  origin  of  the  idea  that  it  embodies. 
Intellect  weds  itself  to  sense,  and  from  the  union  springs  a  numer- 
ous progeny  of  ideas,  all  of  them  spiritual  in  essence,  as  is  the 
agent  that  begets  them,  yet  all  bearing  the  earmarks,  so  to  saj^, 
of  their  lineage  on  the  sensuous  side.  The  germ  of  each  several 
idea  is  in  the  sense ;  the  ripe  fruit  of  knowledge  is  in  the  intellect 
alone.  For  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  intellect  that  the  germ  is 
lifted  out  of  its  lowly  environment,  and  purged  of  its  grossness, 
and  endowed  with  a  new  and  higher  mode  of  being  and  life.  To 
conserve  its  offspring,  however,  the  intellect  must  needs  wrap  it 
up  in  some  tell-tale  word  or  symbol,  even  as  the  new-born  babe 
is  wrapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes ;  and  when  sent  abroad  into 
the  world,  it  ever  comes  forth  arrayed  in  this  same  garb. 

In  short,  the  intellect  of  man  is  gifted  with  a  faculty  of  ab- 
straction. By  virtue  of  this  faculty  it  takes  up  into  itself,  after  a 
psychical  manner,  and  assimilates  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  things  that  lie  in  the  world  around  us.  Hence  are  formed  in 
the  mind  those  types  of  things  and  of  the  attributes  of  things 
which  we  call  ideas.  And  these  types,  as  they  are  in  the  mind, 
are  spiritual,  even  while  they  are  but  types  of  material  thingfs. 
Being  spiritual,  they  are  fitted  to  serve  a  spiritual  end,  and  lead 
the  mind  onward  and  upward  to  things  spiritual.  And  so  we  rise 
on  stepping-stones  of  matter  and  of  sense  to  realms  supersensible 
and  immaterial.  To  take  but  a  couple  of  instances.  The  idea 
that  the  mind  forms  to  itself  of  "  substance  "  as  that  which  by 
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itself  subsists,  is  first  derived  from  some  material  thing.  But  once 
formed,  it  serves  as  a  means  of  apprehending  not  merely  material 
but  spiritual  substances  as  well.  So,  again,  the  idea  that  we  have 
of  life  as  the  capability  of  self-motion  is  first  gotten  from  the 
forms  of  life  that  are  objects  of  sense-perception.  By  a  further 
degree  of  abstraction  from  all  material,  and  even  from  all  finite, 
conditions,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  Life  that,  being  itself  beyond 
the  bourne  of  space  and  time  and  motion,  is  the  Prime  Mover  of 
all  things  that  live  and  move. 

So  much  for  the  genesis  of  our  spiritual  ideas.  They  are 
traceable,  all  of  them,  in  the  natural  order,  to  the  activity  of  the 
spiritual  agent  that  begets  them  by  process  of  abstraction  from 
sensible  things.  And  just  because  they  are  first  gotten  from  the 
things  of  sense,  these  same  things  of  sense  are  their  fitting  and 
connatural  symbols.  The  symbol  in  itself  is  ever  a  thing  of 
sense,  but  as  symbol  it  connotes  a  thing  of  the  mind.  Thus,  to 
the  geometrician,  a  dot  on  the  blackboard  connotes  that  which 
has  position  but  no  magnitude,  and  a  chalk-line  connotes  that 
which  has  length  without  breadth.  The  dot  has  magnitude  and 
the  chalk-line  has  breadth ;  yet  the  one  serves  as  the  symbol  of 
that  which  has  no  magnitude,  and  the  other  as  the  symbol  of 
that  which  has  no  breadth.  Both  the  bodily  eye  and  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  which  is  the  intellect,  perceive,  each  in  its  own  way, 
the  dot  on  the  blackboard  as  having  magnitude.  But  whereas 
the  former  faculty  can  only  perceive  it  as  having  magnitude,  the 
latter  faculty  can  make  abstraction  from  its  magnitude  and  con- 
ceive of  it  simply  as  having  position.  To  the  one,  therefore,  it  is 
a  thing  having  magnitude,  and  that  only ;  to  the  other,  it  is  both 
a  thing  having  magnitude  and  the  symbol  of  that  which  has  no 
magnitude. 

But  there  are  symbols  and  symbols.  Some  symbols  are  purely 
conventional ;  others  are  chosen  because  of  some  connection  they 
have  with,  or  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  they  bear  to,  the 
things  which  they  represent.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  the  triangle 
or  trefoil  as  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity ;  the  arm  or  hand,  signify- 
ing power,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Father  Almighty ;  the  cross  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Word  Incarnate ;  the  dove  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Among '  conventional  or  arbitrary  symbols  words 
hold  the  first  place.     And  this  because,  as   has  been   already 
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observed,  they  are  the  means  with  which  nature  herself  has  pro- 
vided man  to  represent  the  things  of  the  mind.  Also,  they  have 
this  advantage  over  the  class  of  symbols  mentioned  in  the  second 
place,  that,  being  employed,  not  because  of  any  resemblance,  or 
inherent  relation  that  they  bear  to  the  things  which  they  symbol- 
ize, but  simply  because  of  their  natural  aptness  to  serve  as  sym- 
bols, they  are  in  nowise  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  things 
themselves.  Thus,  the  form  of  a  human  arm  as  symbolizing  the 
power  of  God  might  suggest  to  a  rude  and  ignorant  person  that 
the  Deity  has  a  body  such  as  man  has,  whereas  the  word 
"Almighty,"  if  at  all  understood,  could  not  possibly  suggest  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  So,  again,  "  because  sacred  art  represents  the 
exit  [of  an  evil  spirit]  as  ihat  of  a  winged  manikin  from  the  mouth 
of  the  possessed,"  some  untutored  barbarian  on  viewing  the  repre- 
sentation might  be  led  to  conceive  of  the  devil  as  having  the  form 
of  a  human  skeleton,  with  fore-limb  attachments  adapted  for  flight. 
But  such  a  one  would,  through  gross  ignorance,  have  mistaken 
the  symbolic  representation  of  a  very  real  occurrence  for  a  true 
likeness  of  the  uncanny  personage  that  figured  in  it.  That  there 
is  at  any  rate  divinely  revealed  truth  in  the  representation,  no  one 
who  accepts  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  word  of  the  Church 
which  He  has  commissioned  to  teach  all  nations,  will  call  in 
question.  And  because  philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  recognizes  the  truth  as  well  as  the  value  of  symbols,  and 
teaches  us  how  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth  that  is  wrapped  up  in 
symbols,  there  is  also  philosophic  truth  in  the  representation. 
The  wings  are  suggestive  of  swiftness,  and  the  skeleton-like 
appearance  may  well  stand  for  the  deformity  and  loathsomeness 
which  we  rightly  associate  with  the  idea  of  a  fallen  angel. 

The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  "  arm  "  of  God,  and  the  "  finger  " 
of  God,  and  the  *'  right-hand  "  of  God ;  and  sacred  art  represents 
the  Eternal  Father  as  a  gray-haired  and  aged  man  of  venerable 
aspect.  Is  this  anthropomorphism  ?  Is  this  the  ascription  of 
human  attributes  to  the  Deity  ?  It  may  wear  that  appearance, 
but  I  make  bold  to  say  decidedly  that  it  is  not.  It  is  simply  the 
use  of  symbols  to  represent,  after  a  human  fashion,  divine  attri- 
butes. Did  the  sacred  writer,  in  seeking  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  power  of  God,  or  the  artist,  in  his  effort  to  paint  on 
canvas  some  faint  image  of  the  eternal  years  of  God,  reallj-  think 
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himself,  or  try  to  convey  the  idea  to  others,  that  God  has  a  body  ? 
Certainly  not.  And  if  not,  where  is  the  ascription  of  human  attri- 
butes to  the  Deity?  It  is  the  intellect  that  ascribes — not  the 
imagination,  not  the  pen,  not  the  brush  or  pencil.  As  well  might 
one  say  that  the  geometrician  ascribes  whiteness  and  breadth  to 
the  idea  of  the  line  that  he  has  in  his  mind,  when  he  draws  a 
representation  of  it  on  the  blackboard,  as  that  the  inspired  writer 
and  the  Christian  artist  ascribe  an  arm  of  flesh  or  gray  hairs  to 
God,  when  they  delineate,  the  one  on  parchment,  the  other  on 
canvas,  their  true  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  one  or  other  of  the 
divine  attributes. 

But  why,  you  will  perhaps  say,  employ  symbols  that  at  least 
give  color  to  the  ugly  charge  of  anthropomorphism  leveled  at  the 
professors  of  revealed  religion  ?  Homo  sum,  I  may  reply,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  pagan  poet,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto* 
Being  men  we  can  deem  nothing  of  what  is  human  foreign  to  us. 
If  religion  is  to  uplift  and  transform  the  whole  man,  it  must  reach 
down  into  and  pervade  every  fibre  of  his  conscious  life.  The 
seeds  of  spiritual  truth  that  are  sown  in  the  intellect  must  take 
root  in  the  imagination  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  if  they  are  to 
grow  up,  and  put  forth  bud  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit.  This, 
then,  is  the  great  and  needful  purpose  that  religious  symbols  and 
images  serve.  They  serve  to  bring  spiritual  truth  home  to  the 
imagination  and  the  heart,  in  order  that  the  emotions  and  passions 
of  our  fallen  nature  may  be  subdued  by  its  influence  and  own  its 
beneficent  sway.  When,  at  length,  we  have  put  off  the  old  man 
and  put  on  the  new,  we  may  hope  to  pass  securely  from  the 
region  of  shadow  and  symbol,  by  the  appointed  Way,  unto  the 
Truth  and  the  Life — ex  lunbris  et  imaginibus  in  veritatem. 

Alex.  MacDonald. 

Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

II. 
Father  Tyrrell's  Reply. 
The  Editor : — 

The  Reverend  Dr.  MacDonald  has  two  grievances  against 
mer— one  theological,  the  other  philosophical.  As  to  the  first, 
what  I  stigmatize  as  "  childish  "  (i.  e.,  as  inadequate,  not  as  "  ab- 
surd ")  was  the  general  tendency  of  medieval  and  ancient  demon- 
ology  to  ascribe  so  much  that  is  now  recognized  as  psychic 
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disease  to  demoniacal  possession.  I  wrote  :  "  In  the  simple  phil- 
osophy of  earlier  time  whenever  a  man's  .  .  .  faculties  seemed 
to  be  wrested  from  his  own  control  .  .  .  this  effect  was  ascribed 
to  the  entrance  into  him  of  a  spirit ;"  and  I  add  that  this  explana- 
tion was  "  in  many  ways  "  childish — not  "  absurd ;"  for  relatively 
to  the  science  of  that  day  it  was  scientific.  I  neither  denied  nor 
wish  to  deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (is  it  really  neces- 
sary to  defend  oneself  against  such  charges  ?),  or  that  other  spirits 
than  our  own  may  be  immanent  in  our  own  and  influence  our 
action.  On  the  contrary,  all  my  religion  is  built  on  this  imma- 
nence, as  any  one  who  reads  me  will  see.  What  I  reject  as 
inadequate  is  the  old-world  attempts  to  define  the  modus  of  such 
indwelling  and  operation,  and  to  give  literal  to  merely  symbolic 
values.  Does  the  all-present,  all  pervading  Spirit  literally  and 
locally  descend  from  the  sky  and  enter  into  our  bodies  as  a  bird 
into  a  cage  ?  To  think  it  that  way  is  perfectly  harmless ;  practi- 
cally and  devotionally  sufficient ;  nor  will  the  nicest  metaphysics 
help  us  to  a  very  much  better  realization  of  the  notion ;  and  this 
takes  me  to  the  philosophical  grievances.  With  Dr.  MacDonald's 
exposition  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  I,  as  a  Thomist,  am  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  Perhaps  he  should  remember  that  though 
present  to  itself  the  intellect  knows  itself  only  through  and  with  its 
act  and  in  terms  of  bodily  things ;  that  we  have  a  notion  but  not  a 
realization  of  what  our  own  spirit  is.  I  differ  from  Dr.  MacDonald 
in  claiming  a  right  to  use  language  in  its  current  sense  without  being 
judged  by  scholastic  usage,  and  therefore  to  use  "representation" 
for  a  reconstruction  in  memory  of  what  has  been  given  in  experi- 
ence. From  their  names,  signs  and  notions  I  can  reconstruct  in 
memory  things  ot  which  or  of  whose  like  I  have  had  experience; 
but  I  have  had  no  experience  of  "  separate  spiritual  substances" 
and  so  cannot  "  represent  "  them  except  in  the  terms  of  my  highest 
experiences,  i.  e.,  anthropomorphically.  To  be  conscious  of  this 
inadequacy  makes  such  representations  symbolic.  Simple  minds 
are  usually  unconscious  of  this  inadequacy  and  take  God's  en- 
trances and  exits  very  literally.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  more 
than  a  verbal  difference  between  me  and  Dr.  MacDonald  in  this 
matter. 

George  Tyrrell. 
Richmond^  York, 
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THE  ADVENT  FAST  AND  THE  PEAST  OF  THE  IMMACULATE 

OONOEPTION. 

Qu.  The  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  fell  in  1905  on  a 
fast  day  (an  ember  day,  I  believe).  Can  a  feast  such  as  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  be  at  the  same  time  a  fast  ?  or  is  there  any  dispensation 
of  the  fast — not  of  the  abstinence — granted  for  this  day  by  the  Church  ? 

My  almanac  or  Ordo  for  1906  says  on  January  6th,  '^  Vigilia 
Epiphan.  sine  jejunio  eccL,  on  account  of  the  TimCy  which  is  festive. 
Why  not  so  for  the  Immaculate  Conception  ? 

Resp.  The  note  sine  jejunio  ecclesiastico,  ob  tempus  festivum  in 
connexion  with  the  Vigil  of  the  Epiphany  refers  to  a  canon  at 
the  time  when  the  observance  of  vigils  in  the  strict  sense  (night- 
watchings  in  preparation  for  the  feast)  was  abrogated,  and  only 
the  obligation  of  the  fast  was  retained  for  these  days,  together 
with  the  recitation  of  the  canonical  office.  The  feasts  that  had 
vigils  were  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  Assump- 
tion, Apostles'  days,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Lawrence  M.,  and 
All  Saints'.  The  obligation  of  fasting  on  these  vigils  was  sus- 
pended for  the  Epiphany  and  the  Ascension,  because  they  occurred 
in  festive  seasons  (the  Christmas  cycle  and  the  Paschal  cycle). 
For  like  reasons  the  vigils  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  SS. 
PhiHp  and  James  had  no  fast. 

Subsequently  the  number  of  these  vigils  was  further  reduced, 
and  they  were  left  only  in  the  canonical  offices  without  the  obli- 
gation of  the  fast  except  for  Christmas,  Pentecost,  the  Assump- 
tion, and  All  Saints'. 

The  above  mentioned  note,  therefore,  about  the  observance  of 
the  Vigil  of  the  Epiphany  without  fast,  "  on  account  of  the  fes- 
tive season,"  indicates  merely  an  old  and  permanent  exception  to 
a  general  law,  and  not  any  particular  exemption.  Hence  its  men- 
tion might  readily  be  omitted  from  the  Ordo. 

Inasmuch  as  the  evident  reason  of  the  legislation  and  excep- 
tion just  mentioned  is  the  repugnance  of  a  solemn  festive  and  a 
penitential  celebration  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  would  seem 
but  logical  or  a  rule  of  analogy  to  suspend  the  obligation  of  fast 
on  a  Friday  in  Advent^  whenever  that  day  concurs  with  the  sol- 
emn feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  or  with  any  other  great 
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feast  of  the  above  mentioned  order.  But  we  have  here  to  deal 
with  a  legislative  tradition  which  has  fixed  the  present  order  of 
our  liturgy,  and  which  does  not  admit  the  unauthorized  applica- 
tion of  a  principle,  however  correct  in  itself,  to  the  ordering  of  the 
external  observance  of  that  liturgy.  The  necessity  and  expedi- 
ency of  uniform  discipline  in  the  Church  demand  an  expressed 
legislative  pronouncement  wherever  the  mode  of  observance  is 
not  clearly  defined  by  the  circumstances ;  and  where  there  are 
two  apparently  conflicting  laws,  the  one  that  is  verbally  expressed 
has  the  preference  over  one  that  is  merely  implied  in  the  prin- 
ciple. Nevertheless,  it  raises  a  practical  question  which  might  be 
aptly  submitted  for  settlement  by  the  Commission  which  deals 
with  the  reform  of  Canon  Law,  including  certain  observances  of 
the  Liturgy. 

THE  NEW  VATICAN  EDITION  OF  PLAINOHANT. 

Under  the  sanction  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  a  number 
of  publishing  firms  in  Europe  and  America  have  simultaneously 
issued  the  Kyriale}  which  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  chant  books 
prepared  by  the  Pontifical  Commission.  The  new  Kyriale  is  to 
be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  prefatory  decree  states 
that  it  is  to  be  the  typical  edition  which  all  are  to  follow  without 
attempting  on  their  own  responsibility  to  alter  or  curtail  any  part 

of  it. 

What  the  "  Kyriale  "  Contains. 

The  Kyriale  contains  the  Latin  text  (Ordinariunt)  of  those 
parts  of  the  Mass  which  are  to  be  chanted  by  the  choir  at  what 
is  called  the  High  Mass  {missa  cantata)  on  Sundays  and  on  feast 
days. 

We  find  in  it  therefore  the  Asperges  and  Vidi  Aquam,  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei  for  Masses  during  the 
Paschal  season,  for  solemn  feasts,  for  double  feasts,  for  festivals  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  Ordinaiy  Sundays,  for  Sundays  in  Advent 
and  Lent,  for  ferials,  vigils,  and  simple  feasts.  There  is  a  selection 
of  Masses  or  parts  of   the  Mass   {Credo,  etc.)  for  the  different 

1  Kyriale  seu  Ordinarium  Missae  juxta  editionem  Vaticanam  a  SS.  PP.  Pio  X 
evulgatam.  Cum  Approbatione  S.  R.  C.  et  Ordinariatus  Ratisbon, — Frid.  Pustet. 
MDCCCCVI. 
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classes  of  feasts,  so  that  the  melodies  may  be  varied  according  to 
choice. 

The  musical  notation  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  four-line  staff 
with  square  notes  indicating  the  movement  of  the  voice.  Their 
pitch  and  rhythm  are  easily  translated  into  modern  notation,  but 
the  emphasis  and  duration  of  each  note  depend  mostly  on  the 
importance  or  meaning  of  the  word  or  syllable,  and  must  be 
learned  by  practice. 

The  Value  of  the  "  Kyriale  " 

consists  in  this  : — 

(i)  that  it  supplies  a  uniform  text  and  chant  for  the  services 
of  the  Catholic  Church ; 

(2)  that  thereby  it  eliminates  all  frivolous,  sentimental,  spuri- 
ous, or  arbitrary  performances  from  the  divine  service  ; 

(3)  that  it  facilitates  and  promulgates  the  art  and  devotion  of 
congregational  singing,  making  it  easy  in  time  to  obtain  singers  for 
all  the  sacred  services,  who  are  thus  taught  to  perform  their  task 
not  as  professional  singers  but  as  members  of  the  Church  ; 

(4)  that  by  it  the  understanding  of  the  liturgy  (which,  through 
the  cultivation  of  the  chant,  becomes  a  matter  of  more  universal 
adoption  in  our  churches),  piety,  gravity,  and  a  true  Catholic  spirit 
are  being  promoted,  at  present  wanting  among  many  nominal 
Catholics  on  account  of  their  scanty  education  in  the  meaning 
of  the  liturgical  services ; 

(5)  that  by  it  is  banished  from  our  churches  the  anomaly  of 
Protestant,  Jewish,  and  atheistic  interpreters  of  CathoHc  doctrine 
and  devotion  in  our  choirs  ; 

(6)  that  the  substitution  of  unison  chant  by  children  continu- 
ally fosters  the  opportunities  of  careful  training,  since  children 
cannot  chant  off-hand  as  is  the  case  with  professional  singers  or 
those  who  sing  from  habit  (this  implies  greater  care  and  attention 
to  things  that  concern  the  sanctuary  and  the  proper  direction  of 
persons  employed  in  its  service) ; 

(7)  that  it  inaugurates  a  movement  to  get  men  more  immedi- 
ately and  generally  interested  in  the  exercise  of  divine  worship 
(this  means  a  strong  and  permanent  growth  of  piety  in  the 
Church)  ; 
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(8)  that  it  lessens  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  choir,  and 
ennobles  the  duty  of  those  who  belong  to  it ; 

(9)  that  it  enables  a  Catholic  to  find  himself  not  only  at  home 
in  any  church,  but  to  take  part  in  the  service  of  chanting  wherever 
he  may  attend  Mass  or  devotions  ;  and  that,  therefore,  both  the 
members  of  any  congregation,  and  visitors  from  other  parts,  will 
at  once  unite  in  the  chant  and  thus  in  the  expression  of  a  common 
devotion  which  is  itself  a  strengthening  of  Catholic  conscious- 
ness. 

Criticism  of  the  Vatican  Edition. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  helpful  things  on 
earth  that  nothing  of  it  is  perfect.  Neither  human  actions,  nor 
human  utterances  express  perfectly  the  realization  of  the  Divine 
truth  or  will.  Hence  we  do  not  look  for  absolute  freedom  from 
flaws  in  this  new  excellent  edition  of  the  Kyriale.  It  has  had  the 
careful  attention  of  Dom  Pothier  and  his  learned  collaborators, 
who,  we  are  informed  by  the  Cardinal  chief  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion, labored  "  summo  studio  ac  diligentia  "  to  render  it  perfect. 
And  the  Pope  approved,  and  though  he  did  not  do  so  with  infalli- 
ble authority,  he  did  so  with  the  full  ("  plenissima ")  weight  ot 
his  authority. 

To  render  the  Kyriale  as  useful  as  it  was  to  be  perfect  the 
Holy  Father  had  to  entrust  some  one  with  the  ultimate  judgment 
as  to  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  new  edition ;  and  Dom  Pothier 
had  demonstrated  his  practical  ability  and  interest  in  the  work. 
When,  therefore,  it  transpired  that  some  of  Dom  Pothier's  Bene- 
dictine brethren  of  the  Solesmes  school  differed  from  him  in  mat- 
ters that  concerned  the  practical  value  of  certain  readings  among 
the  ancient  manuscripts  which  were  to  be  followed  in  restoring 
the  primitive  notation,  the  Holy  Father,  seeing  that  disagreements 
would  mar  the  ultimate  success  of  his  purpose,  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  further  appeal  on  archeological  points,  when  once 
the  Commission  had  agreed  upon  a  preferred  reading,  and  that 
in  doubtful  cases  Dom  Pothier  was  to  be  the  responsible  judge. 

Now  Dom  Pothier  made  no  more  pretensions  to  being  infalli- 
ble in  this  matter  than  did  the  Pope;  he  meant,  however,  to  be 
authoritative.  That  in  exercising  his  authority  as  judge  in  the 
choice  of  material  for  the  Kyriale  he  was  not  exclusively  intent 
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upon  the  canons  of  scientific  criticism,  by  pronouncing  invariably 
in  favor  of  the  most  ancient  or  of  the  greater  number  of  manu- 
scripts at  hand,  is  made  evident  by  comparison  with  the  careful 
and  accurate  work  of  Dom  Mocquereau  and  the  other  laborers  of 
the  Solesmes  school  who  are  copying  and  interpreting  the  best 
specimens  of  ancient  musical  writings  at  Appuldurcombe  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  These  MSS.  of  the  Solesmes  Fathers  show  that 
their  confrere,  Dom  Pothier,  occasionally  preferred  to  follow  the 
German  tradition  of  the  old  chant  rather  than  the  one  supported 
by  the  earliest  archeological  testimony  of  the  MSS.;  that  he 
made  slight  changes  here  and  there  in  the  notes,  in  order  either 
to  avoid  some  of  the  jarring  effects  produced  by  so-called 
tritones,  or  to  render  the  flow  of  melody  more  smooth.  It  is  also 
found  that  he  mtroduced  parts  composed  at  a  later  date  than  the 
eleventh  century,  or  not  contained  in  the  oldest  codices,  and  not 
of  Gregorian  origin.  All  this  is  criticized  as  being  contrary  to 
the  assumption  of  a  supposed  collection  of  medieval  music.  No 
doubt  the  criticism,  viewed  from  a  scientific  point,  is  quite  correct. 
The  question  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  also  an  inconsiderate 
or  at  least 

A  Misleading  Criticism. 

When  the  Holy  Father  insisted  upon  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Church  music,  and  announced  that  it  would  have  to  be 
sought  among  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Gregorian  chant  and 
its  medieval  traditions,  he  did  not  intend,  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  everything  incorporated  in  the  new  collection  should  be 
gauged  by  the  sole  measure  of  antiquity,  nor  that  slight  variations 
and  preferences  due  to  the  taste  of  the  compilers  who  were 
experienced  in  the  practical  execution  of  such  music  should  be 
entirely  ignored.  One  may  be  untrue  by  being  accurate  beyond 
the  limits  of  practical  observance,  nor  does  a  thing  lose  its  des- 
tined value  by  being  found  faulty  when  tested  by  the  standard  of 
mechanical  or  absolute  excellence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
defects  in  the  new  Kyriale  which  Dr.  Bewerunge,  of  Maynooth, 
with  admirable  temper  and  critical  skill  points  out,^  are  there ; 
and  yet  one  may  wholly  differ  from  the  conclusion  at  which  the 

"^  See  Irish  EcdesiasticaV Record  iox  January,  1906. 
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critic  arrives,  namely,  that  the  Vaticana  is  a  failure  and  will  not 
accomplish  its  intended  work,  despite  the  authoritative  pronounce- 
ments of  the  S.  Congregation. 

Of  the  Vaticana  version  of  the  plainchant  that  might  be  said 
which  has  been  justly  said  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible, 
It  may  not  be  the  best  attainable  version,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
and  a  safe  version,  far  more  correct  than  any  that  preceded  it, 
and  decidedly  better  than  the  Medicean  which  has  hitherto  been 
in  use.  The  Vaticana  is,  as  Dr.  Bewerunge  admits,  decidedly 
the  best. 

That  it  may  be  improved  and  that  future  authentic  editions  of 
it  will  steadily  tend  to  improvement  is  most  probable,  if  our  bishops 
set  to  work,  as  directed,  to  introduce  it.  Meantime,  and  for  this 
very  reason,  we  see  no  objection  whatever  why 

The  Benedictines  at  Appuldurcombe 

should  not  publish  the  result  of  their  researches  and  criticism,  not 
as  a  rival  edition  of  the  Kyriale,  but  as  a  contribution  to  further 
study  of  the  subject,  and  we  hope,  and  that  with  perfect  loyalty 
to  the  intentions  and  prescriptions  of  the  Holy  See,  to  make  our 
magazine  of  Church  Music  the  organ  of  such  research  and  criti- 
cism. Dom  Mocquereau  and  his  colleagues  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish us,  not  indeed  with  a  text  to  be  used  in  the  liturgy,  but  with 
a  study  that  may  aid  toward  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the  litur- 
gical chant  books.  What  the  measure  of  this  perfection  in  practice 
is  to  be  is  not  to  be  determined  entirely  by  scientific  canons,  but 
by  that  judgment  of  authority  which  makes  us  aware  that  there 
are  other  objects  aimed  at  in  this  whole  movement  besides  the 
obtaining  of  a  faultless  text.  One  of  these  objects  is  to  discipline 
us  to  uniform  action  in  the  liturgy ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 
Rome  furnishes  us  with  a  good  or  adequate  medium,  suppHed  by 
the  Kyriale.  Whatever,  therefore,  our  scientific  knowledge  or 
our  zeal  for  correctness  may  suggest. 

Our  Duty 

is  plainly  to  accept  and  make  ready  use  of  this  Kyriale  as  the  first 
and  most  apt  instrument  of  reform  in  Church  music ;  and  this, 
before  we  set  men  in  opposition  to  it   by  finding  out  its  faults. 
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The  reform  has  many  other  objects  aside  from  the  introduction 
of  plainchant.  It  means,  first  of  all,  the  elimination  of  whatever 
is  unseemly,  of  modern  florid  and  trivial  music  in  the  churches, 
and  of  the  banishing  from  our  choirs  those  persons  who  are  most 
apt  to  keep  the  indignity  there,  if  not  through  their  fault  or  inten- 
tion, at  least  by  their  constitution  and  disposition. 

As  we  said,  criticism  has  its  place  in  this  work  as  well  as  any 
other  artistic  product ;  but  it  must  not  carry  with  it  an  attitude 
which  is  likely  to  injure  the  ready  and  whole-hearted  use  of  the 
new  instrument  of  reform.^ 


YELLOW  VESTMENTS. 

Qu.  Some  of  our  Catholic  supply  houses  keep  for  sale  yellow- 
satin  copes  and  chasubles.  I  have  known  priests  who,  under  the 
impression  that  these  vestments  may  be  used  instead  of  gold  cloth, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  much  cheaper,  prefer  them  for  poor 
missions.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  permissible,  since  yellow  is  not  a 
canonical  color.  At  all  events  I  remember  that  some  years  ago  one 
of  our  bishops  strictly  forbade  the  use  of  yellow  vestments  in  his  dio- 
cese. He  instructed  his  clergy  that  real  cloth  of  gold  (not  imitation 
gold  cloth)  might  be  used  under  certain  circumstances,  in  place  of 
the  liturgical  colors,  except  for  occasions  when  violet  or  black  was 
prescribed.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  these  abuses 
which  are  fostered  by  tradesmen  who  succeed  in  disposing  of  their 

^  Many  inquiries  come  to  us  :  How  shall  we  begin  ?  The  answer  cannot  be 
given  categorically ;  it  must  depend  on  the  resources,  number  of  voices,  aptitude  of 
teacher  or  leader  and  pupils,  etc.  Ordinarily  we  would  say  :  Get  a  catalogue  ( Re- 
pertory No.  j)  such  as  has  been  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  wherein 
the  music  suitable  for  different  voices  and  groups  is  mentioned  according  to  the  grade 
of  difficulty.  The  Masses,  Vesper  pieces,  etc.,  given  there  are  mostly  written  in 
modern  notation  and  can  easily  be  read  by  any  one  who  knows  a  little  music.  A  sep- 
arate edition  of  the  Kyriale  having  modern  notation  is  being  published  by  Pustet 
and  others.     Modern  notation  organ  accompaniments  are  likewise  being  prepared. 

In  order  to  read  the  Gregorian  chant  (square  notes)  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
a  small  manual  of  Gregorian  chant,  the  smaller  the  better. 

The  most  effective  mode  of  introducing  the  new  chant  would  be  to  appoint  a 
well-informed  diocesan  superintendent  who,  like  the  superintendents  of  our  parish- 
school  system,  would  visit  in  turn  all  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  diocese,  and 
direct  the  choirmasters  and  teachers  what  to  get  and  how  to  get  what  they  need 
according  to  their  local  circum'stances. 
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wares  through  the  confidence  which  indifferently  instructed  pastors 
place  in  them  ? 

Resp.  The  prohibition  of  introducing  yellow  (in  place  of  gold) 
vestments  in  the  liturgical  service  is  emphatically  forbidden  by  the 
rubrics  and  the  decrees  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites.  The 
most  recent  decision  is  one  given  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lodi,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  the  custom  of  using 
yellow  vestments  in  some  poor  country  parishes.  The  reply  was 
itegative,  and  the  Bishop  was  referred  to  previous  more  explicit 
decisions  of  the  same  Congregation.  {Decret.  auth.  23  June, 
1892;  n.  3779.) 

Van  der  Stappen  in  his  Sacra  Litiirgia  (vol.  Ill,  qu.  123)  adds 
a  special  note  of  warning  against  the  abuse  of  introducing  yellow 
or  even  mixed  white  and  yellow  vestments  under  the  plea  that 
they  are  not  so  apt  to  soil  and  that  they  resemble  the  cloth  of 
gold  vestments  used  for  festive  occasions.  "  Animadvertant 
sacerdotes,"  he  writes,  "  et  caveant  a  plartetis  falso  dictis  aureis." 
The  law  which  regulates  the  use  of  liturgical  colors  is,  as  the 
S.  Congregation  has  declared,  of  strict  obligation,  and  this  applies 
to  the  priestly  vestments  worn  at  Mass,  at  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  as  well  as  to  the  antipendium  of  the  altar. 
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WESTMINSTER  LEOTUEES ;  MODERN  IEEE  THOUGHT,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J.,  pp.  67  ;  THE  IMMOETALITY  OF  THE  SOUL, 
by  the  Eev.  F.  Aveling,  D.D.,  pp.  54 ;  THE  FEEEDOM  OF  THE 
WILL,  by  the  Eev.  A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  pp.  53.  London:  Sands  & 
Oo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder. 

ELEMENTA  PHILOSOPHIAE  SOHOLASTIOAE.  Auctore  Dr.  Seb. 
Eeinstadler.  Ed.  II.  Vol.  1,  pp.  xxix— 452 ;  Vol.  2,  pp.  xviii— 448. 
Freiburg  and  St.  Louis,  Mo, :  B.  Herder. 

We  conjoin  these  popular  English  lectures  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects with  a  recent  Latin  text-book  of  scholasticism,  for  the  reason  that 
the  principles  expounded  in  a  work  of  the  latter  class  find  a  worthy 
Expression  and  an  application  in  an  undertaking  of  the  former  kind ; 
in  other  words,  because  the  first  exhibits  the  fruitage  of  the  second. 

Concerning  the  special  character  of  Dr.  Reinstadler's  Elementa 
Philosophiae  not  much  need  here  be  said.  The  work  deserves  a  place 
of  distinction  within  its  species.  It  has  all  the  excellences  of  a  model 
text-book.  It  is  brief  enough,  yet  withal  comprehensive.  Its  method, 
mechanism,  and  material  expression  are  well-nigh  perfect.  It  is  fairly 
abreast  with  physical  science.  It  embodies  the  best  thought  of  the 
highest  authorities  within  its  field.  All  this  is  especially  true  of  its 
second  edition,  which  contains  quite  a  number  of  new  additions  and 
emendations. 

As  regards  the  Westminster  Lectures ^  they  have  been  repeatedly 
recommended  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  Review  as  being  solid, 
attractive,  timely,  and  practical  presentations  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects, each  of  which  is  an  essential  element  of  Christian  belief,  and  all 
of  which  taken  together  constitute  a  fairly  complete  groundwork  of 
Christianity.  Of  the  six  lectures  making  the  course,  one  ( The  Res- 
urrection of  Christ)  has  been  reviewed  in  these  pages  ;  two  others  are 
still  in  preparation  ( The  Existence  of  God  and  the  Witness  of  the 
Gospels').  The  relation  of  the  other  three — those  whose  titles  are 
given  above — to  scholastic  philosophy  might  easily  be  here  exhibited 
in  detail.  It  will  suffice,  however,  to  suggest  that  of  the  lecture 
second  in  the  series — that,  namely,  on  Immortality.  If  there  is  one 
teaching  more  characteristic  than  another  of  Catholic  philosophy  it  is 
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that  of  hylemorphism — the  theory  that  all  corporeal  substances,  man 
included,  are  essentially  constituted  of  primal  matter  and  substantial 
form ;  that  is,  of  an  inert,  passive,  incompletely  substantial  principle, 
the  root  of  extension  and  divisibility  {materia  prima')  y  and  of  an 
active  substantial  principle,  the  root  of  energy  and  unity  {forma  sub- 
stantialis).  This  theory,  as  is  well  known,  pervades  the  whole 
scholastic  system,  from  logic  through  metaphysics  and  ethics  up  to 
theology — speculative,  practical,  ascetical,  and  mystical.  Now  it  is 
just  this  central  doctrine  upon  which  the  whole  argument  for  immor- 
tality is  made  to  rest  in  the  present  lecture.  The  author  first  unfolds 
the  hylemorphic  theory  in  general  and  then  applies  it  to  man.  He 
shows  that  the  specific  actions  of  man  reveal  the  existence  in  every 
living  human  being  of  a  substantial  principle  distinct  and  separable 
from  the  body,  that  this  principle  is  immaterial  in  its  essence ;  hence 
intrinsically  indivisible  or  incorruptible  and  therefore  intrinsically 
imperishable.  The  proof  is  of  course  the  well-known  ontological 
argument  familiar  to  every  student  of  Catholic  philosophy.  It  is  not 
alleged  by  the  author  as  the  most  attractive  or  plausible,  but  he 
*  *  submits  that  it  is  logically  conclusive  or  irrefragable  ;  ' '  and  further, 
he  claims  *  ^  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man  is  a  truth  as 
demonstrable  as  the  truths  of  physical  science  or  of  mathematics — nay, 
far  more  demonstrable,  because  resting  upon  more  certain  principles 
and  those  presupposed  in  order  to  make  either  physics  or  mathematics 
come  within  the  range  of  intellectual  certainty  at  all — since  whoever 
admits  the  certainty  of  the  laws  of  motion,  or  the  truth  of  a  geomet- 
rical demonstration  must  also  infallibly  be  led  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion :  'The  soul  of  man  is  immortal.  Time's  wheel  runs  back  or 
stops.     Potter  and  clay  endure.'  "     (P.  52.) 

This  may  seem  a  rather  strong,  if  not  an  exaggerated,  claim. 
Nevertheless  if  one  prescind  from  the  personal  element  in  persuasion 
and  weigh  simply  the  inherent  logical  vis  demonstrativa  of  an  argu- 
ment, the  claim  is  justified  and,  it  may  be  added,  exemplified,  by  the 
author.  That  every  reader  will  be  able  to  assimilate  the  line  of 
thought  as  here  presented  can  hardly  be  expected.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  lectures  appeal  principally  to  the  better  educated  and  the 
thoughtful,  and  with  such  the  argument  is  likely  to  be  grasped  and  to 
beget  conviction.  At  all  events  both  the  present  lecture  and  its  com- 
panions are  object-lessons  to  the  Catholic  student  of  how  to  unfold 
and  formulate  his  philosophy  in  order  to  meet  th^  exigencies  of  the 
modern  mind. 
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Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  these  booklets  is  the  appendixes 
containing  the  objections  and  the  bibliography.  The  lectures  have 
been,  so  to  say,  tried  on  the  public — each  of  them  having  been 
delivered  at  various  places  in  England — and  the  questions  or  objec- 
tions proposed  by  the  audiences  are  suggestive,  while  the  solutions 
offered  extend  considerably  the  scope  of  the  thought. 

LE  COLLEGE  AMERIOAIN  DE  LOUVAIN,  et  son  action  an  point  de 
vne  de  I'Expansion  Economique.  Eapport  presente  par  M.  le  Ohanoine 
J.  De  Becker,  President  du  College  Americain  de  Louvain. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  first  Section  of  the  Congres  International 
d^ Expansion  Economique  Mondiale^  held  at  Mons  last  year,  dealing 
with  the  subjects  of  education  and  instruction,  Canon  De  Becker 
presents  a  succinct  report  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  forty- 
eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  American  College  of  Louvain. 
It  was  the  first  European  institution  opened  with  the  view  of  training 
a  missionary  clergy  intended  to  labor  for  the  propagation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  faith  in  the  United  States  and  Vancouver  Island  (British 
Columbia).  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  the  young  ecclesiastical 
student  were  not  confined  to  the  facilities  of  study  which  the  Old 
World  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  and  more  abundant  measure ;  he 
also  learned  there  the  art  of  preparing  and  accommodating  himself  to 
new  conditions  arising  from  the  commingling  of  different  nationalities. 
**  It  was  here,"  says  the  gifted  Bishop  of  Peoria,  Dr.  Lancaster  Spald- 
ing, '<  that  I  first  learnt  to  know,  to  esteem,  and  to  love  other  nation- 
alities ;  I  found  the  opportunity  of  studying  them,  and  began  to  realize 
that  each  one  possessed  some  special  quality  of  mind  or  heart  in  which 
it  excelled.  It  is  this  which  I  have  since  then  felt  to  be  of  singular 
advantage  to  me,  and  if  my  sojourn  here  during  five  years  had  gained 
me  no  other,  I  should  still  deem  myself  the  possessor  of  a  gift  for 
which  I  bless  heaven." 

The  results,  as  summed  up  by  the  president.  Dr.  De  Becker,  show 
that  the  American  College  of  Louvain  has  contributed  to  the  clerical 
force  of  North  America  i6  archbishops  and  bishops,  658  priests  of 
American  or  European  origin.  Of  this  number  there  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  mission  11  archbishops  and  bishops  and  507  priests. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  hardest  posts  in  the 
United  States  are  occupied  by  these  men,  who  have  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty  among  our  Belgian  brethren,  who 
are  noted  as  probably  the  most  efficient  missionaries  in  the  world 
to-day. 
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The  January  issue  of  the  American  College  Bulletin ^  to  which  a 
reprint  of  Canon  De  Becker's  report  forms  a  supplement,  furnishes  a 
fine  array  of  historical  matter  immediately  connected  with  the  College. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  contributions  is  a  History  of  the  American 
College,  by  the  editor,  the  valiant  and  indefatigable  Father  J.  Van  der 
Heyden.  The  account  makes  interesting  reading  for  all  students  of 
American  Church  history,  even  if  they  are  not  alumni  of  the  College. 
Its  publication  in  book  form  would  prove  a  most  acceptable  memorial 
of  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  institution,  which  is  to  occur 
two  years  hence.  The  present  instalment  leaves  the  history  in  its 
twelfth  chapter,  entitled  ' '  Tribulations. ' ' 


INSTINOT  AND  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  By 
Eric  Wasmann,  S.J.    St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.    Pp.  171. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ANTS  AND 
OF  HIGHEE  ANIMALS.  By  Eric  Wasmann,  S.J.  Authorized 
English  Version  of  the  Second  German  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised 
by  the  Author.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder;  London:  Sands  &  Co. 
1905.    Pp.  200. 

The  first  of  these  two  books  was  published  some  three  years  ago, 
but  may  well  be  again  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  second  book, 
whereby  it  is  supplemented.  Together  the  two  volumes  constitute  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  important  and  unceasingly  interesting  prob- 
lem of  animal  psychology.  The  former  work  establishes  the  basal 
principles,  the  latter  illustrates  and  applies  them  to  the  ant  and  the 
higher  animal.  It  is  well  known  what  confusion  prevails  in  recent 
speculation  on  this  subject.  Imaginationem  transcendere  non  valentes^ 
as  St.  Thomas  was  wont  to  say  of  the  ancient  sensists,  most  modem 
writers  on  animal  psychology  fail  to  distinguish  between  sense  and 
intellect,  and  between  instinct  and  reason.  It  is  not  the  least  merit 
of  the  books  at  hand  that  they  make  the  differentiation  in  question 
unmistakably  clear  and  thoroughly  interpret  its  significance.  They 
show  that  what  is  popularly  called  animal  intelligence  is,  in  as  far  as 
it  rests  on  facts  and  not  on  fables,  simply  the  power  which  animals 
possess  of  forming  complex  representations  out  of  their  sensuous  ex- 
perience, and  of  acting  accordingly.  This  power  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  sense-perception  is  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion of  images  and  feelings,  and  consequently  belongs  to  sensuous 
instinct  and  not  to  intellect,  which  is  essentially  an  immaterial  agency. 
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Instinct  is  defined  by  the  author  as  the  appropriate  adaptive  disposition 
of  the  sensitive  powers  of  cognition  and  appetite^  while  intelligence  is 
the  power  to  act  with  deliberation  and  self -consciousness.  Instinct 
shows  two  aspects :  one  automatic,  the  other  plastic.  The  former 
depends  on  heredity,  and  leads  to  actions  independent  of  the  indi- 
vidual animal's  experience,  and  to  such  actions  as  are  practically  the 
same  in  all  individuals  of  a  given  species.  The  plastic  element  allows 
more  or  less  play  to  the  cognitive  and  appetitive  powers  in  modifying 
the  animal's  activities.  Automatism  largely  prevails  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, while  plasticity  predominates  in  the  higher.  These  aspects  of 
instinct  are  very  thoroughly  elaborated  and  illustrated  in  the  first  of  the 
two  books  above.  In  the  second  the  psychic  phenomena  of  animals, 
especially  of  the  ant,  is  rigidly  analyzed — community  life  amongst 
animals,  their  warfare  and  slavery  habits,  their  architectural  methods 
and  their  breeding  customs  being  the  central  objects  of  description 
and  criticism.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  description  is  subser- 
vient to  the  criticism.  Writers  on  the  marvels  of  animal  life  are 
easily  prone  to  project  their  own  fancies  and  legendary  lore  into  the 
account  and  so  to  mingle  no  little  fiction  with  more  or  less  objective 
fact.  Father  Wasmann's  book  is  no  such  congeries  of  beast  fables. 
For  many  years  he  has  continuously  studied  the  habits  of  the  ant,  and 
his  account  of  the  almost  imitatively  human  conduct  of  these  tiny 
creatures  may  be  accepted  as  strictly  accurate,  being  the  record  of 
personal  observation.  From  this  point  of  view  his  book  on  the  ant 
possesses  no  less  attraction  than  do  the  charming  descriptions  of  Forel, 
Lubbock,  or  McCook.  But  aside  from  the  interest  due  to  its  graphic 
character,  his  work  subserves  a  higher  and  far  more  important  pur- 
pose :  it  is  a  detailed  confirmation  of  the  thesis  established  in  the 
former  book,  namely,  that  man  alone  is  endowed  with  real  intelli- 
gence, that  the  mere  animal  possesses  only  a  faint  analogue  thereof  in 
its  instincts — powers  which  are  explicable  by  the  interaction  of  sense- 
perception  and  appetition.  Besides  this,  the  work  demonstrates  that 
the  chasm  between  the  psychic  life  of  animals  and  that  of  man  is  in 
many  ways  wider  between  the  ape  and  man  than  between  the  ant  and 
man,  and  consequently  that  the  hypothesis  of  man's  evolution  from 
the  anthropoid  bimana  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  his  specific 
characteristic  finds  its  closest  resemblance  not  in  his  proposed  imme- 
diate ancestor,  but  in  a  creature  far  down  in  the  scale  of  organisms, 
whose  nervous  mechanism  shows  a  comparatively  rudimentary  devel- 
opment. 
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Father  Wasmann's  books  are  therefore  a  distinct  contribution  to 
comparative  psychology  as  well  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis. 

QUESTIONS  OF  SOCIALISTS  AND  THEIE  ANSWERS.     By  the  Eev. 
"W.S.Kress.   Oleveland :  The  Ohio  Apostolate.    1905.    Pp.143. 

The  impression  quite  too  prevalent,  even  with  persons  who  should 
know  better,  that  Socialism  is  simply  collectivism,  a  politico -economic 
theory  advocating  the  placing  of  all  productive  goods  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  gradually  disappearing  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  socialistic  movement  is  becoming  more  apparent 
through  the  platforms  of  its  political  propaganda  and  the  authoritative 
statements  of  its  leading  representatives.  Socialism  is  coming  to 
be  better  known  as  a  philosophy  of  life,  the  expression  of  a  world- 
view,  as  atheism  and  materialism  forcing  its  way  to  popular  acceptance 
under  the  guise  of  a  method  of  social  reform. 

This  interpretation  of  Socialism  has  been  ably  set  forth  and  dis- 
cussed by  various  Christian  writers,  notably  by  Cathrein.  The 
same  is  done  in  a  less  formal  and  didactic,  though  no  less  effectual 
and  perhaps  even  more  practical,  way  by  Fr.  Kress  in  the  present 
pamphlet.  Questions  of  Socialists^  which  as  such  will  prove  to  be  a 
highly  useful  supplement  to  the  scholarly  work  of  the  learned 
Jesuit  just  mentioned.  The  booklet  is  made  up  of  the  actual  ques- 
tions proposed  by  Socialists  to  the  author  at  his  lectures  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  cover  a  very  large  domain,  relating 
as  they  do  to  almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  Socialism  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  morality,  religion,  the  family  education,  economics,  labor 
unions,  etc.  The  author  modestly  places  the  value  of  his  work  in  the 
questions.  The  reader,  too,  will  certainly  appreciate  the  same  ele- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  he  will  prize  no  less  the  very  large 
amount  of  information  and  suggestion  conveyed  through  the  answers 
which  are  drawn  to  a  great  extent  from  the  authoritative  sources  of 
Socialism.  Being  popular  in  style,  pleasant  to  read,  up-to-date, 
reflecting  every  phase  of  the  socialistic  mind,  the  pamphlet  should  be 
of  great  service  to  the  priest  in  enlightening  his  people  as  to  the  true 
inwardness  of  Socialism.  The  price  at  which  it  is  published  places 
its  spread  within  easy  command.  We  note  an  occasional  lapse  of  the 
types.  Deserving  of  attention  are  the  omission  of  not,  before  unfre- 
quently,  at  page  22,  line  10  from  below;  ^a/^</ should  be  owned al 
page  49,  line  3  from  below. 
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DE  MAGISTEEIO  VIVO  ET  TRADITIOUE,  anctore  J.  V.  Bainvel.  Pp. 
viii— 159.    Beauohesne  et  Oie,  117  rue  de  Eennes,  Paris.    1905. 

PEAELEOTIONES  SOHOLASTIOO-DOaMATIOAE  BREVIORI  OUE- 
SUI  AOOOMMODATAE,  auctore  Horatio  Mazella,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Arcliiep.  Eossanensi.  Editio  Ilia.  Quatuor  vol.  Desolee,  Lefebvre  et 
SoG.    Eomae,  1905. 

Two  noteworthy  additions  to  the  bibliography  of  dogmatics.  The 
former  work,  by  a  professor  at  the  Catholic  Institute  in  Paris— ^who,  we 
may  add,  is  well  known  to  students  through  several  other  theological 
opuscula  in  French — is  a  compendious  treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  underlying  and  pervading  religious  belief  The 
divine  institution  of  a  living  magisterium,  the  range  of  this  teaching 
office,  the  organs,  sources,  rules  of  discernment  of  its  object-matter, 
its  binding  power,  its  concrete  applications,  the  development  of 
dogma,  the  reciprocal  bearings  of  reason  and  faith — the  mere  mention 
of  these,  the  leading  topics  discussed,  omitting  subjects  of  detail,  suf- 
fices to  show  the  vital  interest  of  the  work.  The  same  subjects  have, 
it  is  true,  been  expounded  times  beyond  count  by  preceding  theolo- 
gians. The  principal  claim  for  attention  on  the  side  of  the  present 
treatment  lies  partly  on  its  convergence  of  light  resulting  from  reiter- 
ated criticism  and  partly  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  survey  which 
the  work  affords — matters  generally  dispersed  through  several  tracts 
being  here  condensed  into  one.  No  claim  of  course  can  be  made 
that  the  book  has  said  the  last  word  on  the  subjects  treated  or  that  its 
pronouncements  will  satisfy  every  student.  Perhaps  the  severely  syn- 
optical method  most  prominently  precludes  any  such  claim.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  opuscule  is  simply  an 
outline  of  the  author's  teaching  and  awaits  a  fuller  development  to  be 
furnished  in  a  supplementary  volume.  Nevertheless  even  the  outline 
is  sufficiently  ample  to  afford  a  satisfactory  text  for  the  competent 
professor  and  a  ready  means  of  orientation  for  the  student. 

The  title  of  the  former  editions  of  Archbishop  Mazella' s  Praelec- 
tiones  Dogmaticae  lent  itself  to  the  inference  that  the  work  emanated 
from  the  hand  of  the  illustrious  Jesuit  professor  and  Cardinal  of  the 
same  name.  The  ground  for  that  inference  is  removed  by  the  title  as 
it  appears  above  and  the  responsibility  of  authorship  is  thereby  defi- 
nitely located.  The  mind  indeed  of  Cardinal  Mazella  is  embodied 
in  the  work,  but  the  wprk  is  in  no  sense  a  compendium  of  his  lec- 
tures.    It  is  written,  as  one  may  easily  infer  from  the  four  generous 
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volumes,  liberiori  calamo  quam  ad  compendii  modulum  par  esset. 
Owing  to  this  **  liberality  of  the  pen  "  the  work  is  primarily  adapted 
to  a  four  years'  course  of  Dogma,  though  owing  to  the  neat  typo- 
graphical arrangement  it  can  serve  equally  well  for  a  shorter  course. 

What  impresses  the  reader  most  favorably,  apart  from  the  solid 
argumentation,  perspicuous  method,  and  fluent  diction — features 
that  may  be  duplicated  in  many  other  works  of  its  kind — is  the 
note  of  modernity  that  pervades  those  tracts  which  call  for  fresh  treat- 
ment at  the  present  time,  the  tracts  namely  De  Vera  Religione  and 
De  Deo  Creante.  In  both  these  sections  the  problems  confronting 
the  mind  of  to-day  are  given  special  prominence  and  are  solved  with 
an  eye  to  the  best  recent  works  in  the  pertinent  literature.  Also  in 
the  treatise  De  Fide  some  highly  luminous  pages  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  modern  method  of  apologetics  about  which  so  much 
has  of  late  been  written,  especially  in  France. 

Indeed  the  literary  apparatus  of  the  tracts  just  mentioned  is  so  full 
and  up-to-date  that  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  author  has 
given  almost  all  the  valuable  annotations  in  Italian.  Doubtless  the 
plan  makes  the  work  specially  valuable  in  the  author's  own  country,  but 
very  obviously  limits  its  usefulness  elsewhere.  This  restriction  is, 
however,  confined  mainly  to  the  tracts  above  indicated  and  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  wealth  of  luminous  exposition  and  scholastic  argu- 
mentation which  entitle  the  work  to  a  high  rank  in  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  dogmatic  theology. 


ENOHIEIDION  SYMBOLOKUM  ET  DEPINITIONUM  quae  de  Rebus 
Fidei  et  Momm  a  Oonciliis  (Ecumenicis  et  Summis  Pontificibus  ema- 
narunt.  In  auditorum  usum  edidit  Henricus  Denzinger,  "Wirceburgen- 
sis  Professor.  Editio  IX  aucta  et  emendata  ab  Ignatio  Stahl,  Univ. 
Wiroeburg.  Professor.  Cum  licentia  Ordinarii.  Priburgi,  Brisg,,  et 
St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.    Pp.  485. 

The  present  edition  of  Dr.  Denzinger' s  Enchiridion  is  an  unaltered 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  1900  as  revised  at  that  time  by  Professor 
Stahl.  The  usefulness  of  a  book  which  gives  a  concise  summary  of 
authoritative  definitions  of  Catholic  doctrine,  with  careful  indication 
of  the  sources  and  accurate  text-citations,  is  self-evident.  It  serves 
the  historian,  the  apologist,  the  student  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theol- 
ogy, to  answer  objections  made  against  Catholic  teaching  regarding 
matters  of  both  faith  and  discipline  or  morals.  The  documents  are 
arranged  in  historical   and   chronological  order,  beginning  with  the 
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diiferent  versions  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  used  in  thirteen  Churches 
of  the  East  and  West,  decrees  of  councils  and  popes,  including  dis- 
ciplinary canons  and  decisions  of  the  S.  Congregations  down  to  1890. 
Despte  the  elaborate  systematic  Index  found  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  we  would  again  urge  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
an  alphabetical  topical  index.  To  the  systematic  student  the  present 
arrangement  of  reference  to  groupings  of  topics  such  as  De  principiis 
Jidei  or  De  Sacramentis^  etc.,  maybe  sufficiently  helpful  for  his  im- 
mediate purpose.  But  a  work  of  this  character  is  often  consulted  by 
preacher  or  catechist  anxious  to  verify  a  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
and  still  oftener  in  polemic  controversy  where  allegations  against 
the  Church  and  misrepresentations  of  her  teaching  on  certain  topics  are 
to  be  confuted  by  direct  citation  of  documents.  In  such  cases  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  Index,  however  complete  in  itself,  is  prac- 
tically useless.  We  well  understand  that  to  prepare  a  topical  index, 
alphabetically  arranged  for  such  a  work,  is  a  somewhat  arduous  task, 
and  might,  if  it  is  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive,  considerably 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  Nevertheless  the  outlay  of  labor 
would  be  amply  repaid  in  the  immediate  usefulness  of  the  book,  the  need 
of  which  would  be  much  more  appreciated  by  every  teacher  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine.  The  Canons  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  touching 
ordinations,  as  well  as  the  anti-  Origenes  portion  of  the  fifth  Ecumeni- 
cal Council,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  doubt,  might  be 
omitted  without  detriment  to  Catholic  argument,  whatever  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  these  documents. 


LEHRBUOH  DEE  MOEALTHEOLOGIE.  Von  Dr.  Anton  Koch,  Prof. 
Theol.  Univers.  Tubingen.  Approbation  des  Hochw.  Erzbischofs  von 
Preiburg.  Freiburg,  Brisg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.  1905. 
Pp.  654. 

A  new  and  reliable  text-book  of  moral  theology,  written  in  the 
vernacular,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  helps  which  the  student  of 
moral  science  and  pastoral  discipline  requires.  To  characterize  in 
general  terms  the  merit  of  Dr.  Koch's  work,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  readable  presentation  of  the  permanent  principles  embodying  the 
ethics  of  conscience  and  the  laws  of  religious  authority  in  their  appli- 
cation to  human  acts,  we  must  separate  it  as  a  text-book  from  the 
category  of  works  which  deal  especially  with  pastoral  theology  and 
with  canon  law.  Morepver,  the  author,  in  arranging  his  matter,  has 
kept  in  mind  that  the  student  of  German  theological  literature  finds 
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easy  access,  among  modern  moral  treatises,  to  books  which  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  ministration  of  the  confessional. 

Restricting,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  his  subject  to  the  field  of 
morality  in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects,  as  based  upon  revelation 
interpreted  by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
author  successively  develops  the  fundamental  notions  of  free-will  and 
the  norm  which  must  govern  it.  Sin,  which  disturbs  this  norm,  is 
counteracted  in  its  hereditary  effects  by  the  application  of  the  sacra- 
mental system,  which  at  the  same  time  enforces  a  code  of  discipline 
that  serves  in  partial  atonement. 

From  this  general  survey  of  the  subject  the  author  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  the  personal  duties  of  man  as  an  individual  in  the  material 
order,  as  a  spiritual  being,  as  a  member  of  the  social  and  religious 
body  in  which  he  lives.  These  are  the  common  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject as  dealt  with  by  most  authors. 

In  method  the  author  wisely  maintains  that  union  of  speculative 
scholasticism  and  practical  casuistry  which  teaches  the  student  to  con- 
sider a  casus  conscientiae  not  as  a  precedent  for  subsequent  decisions 
in  analogous  circumstances,  but  as  an  illustration  of  a  principle  which 
retains  its  force  under  all  conditions,  and  which  by  its  relation  to  the 
motive  of  an  act  determines  the  moral  value  or  demerit  of  it.  It  is  this 
method  which  has  made  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure, 
and  those  who  have  followed  in  their  steps,  authorities  from  whom  we 
need  rarely  appeal,  and  never  when  there  is  question  of  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  fundamental  laws  of  action  upon  which  the  basis  of 
domestic,  civil,  and  religious  society  rests.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Catholic  moralist  cannot  separate  this  combined  method  of 
treatment  in  theology  without  taking  due  account  of  the  so-called 
mystic-ascetic  element  which  directs  morality  toward  Christian  per- 
fection. 

With  the  same  spirit  of  breadth  and  moderation  our  author  con- 
fesses his  leaning  to  the  side  of  equiprobabilism  among  the  various 
moral  systems  which  establish  a  certain  antagonism  between  logical 
probability  in  matters  of  opinion  concerning  the  existence  or  force  of 
law,  and  that  ethico -practical  judgment  which  the  moderate  probabil- 
ism,  known  among  modern  scholastics  as  equiprobabilism,  represents. 

The  references  to  authoritative  sources  in  this  volume  are  very 
complete. 


Hmocnitates  pastorales. 


Some  fifty  years  ago  when  the  revival  of  certain  medieval  models 
in  stained  glass  windows  suggested  the  introduction  of  numerous 
effigies  of  donors,  threatening  thereby  to  obscure  both  the  spiritual 
and  material  atmosphere  of  the  churches,  a  clever  Irish  rhymster  cir- 
culated the  following  epigram  :  — 

Dear  reverend  friends,  whose  taste  pictorial 

Preserves,  in  windows  styled  memorial^ 

Not  only  Saints  but  also  sinners 

Who  win  their  glories  by  good  dinners. 

Oh  spare  for  us  of  fading  sight 

Some  crystal  panes  of  heav'n's  pure  light. 

Else  we  must  grope  our  beads,  for  prayer-books 

Shall  soon  to  us  be  closed  and  rare  books. 

And  'spite  of  Or  do  or  the  Ritualy 

You'll  make  our  Tenebrae  perpetual. 


When  Rowland  Hill  was  preaching  for  a  public  charity,  a  note  was 
handed  up  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  asking  if  it  would  be  right  for  a  bank- 
rupt to  contribute. 

Having  in  his  sermon  answered  that  such  contribution  would  be 
robbery,  he  added  :  — 

'*And,  my  brethren,  I  would  most  strongly  advise  you  who  are 
not  insolvent,  to  contribute  this  morning,  since,  if  you  are  seen  to 
pass  the  plate,  your  neighbors  will  be  sure  to  say,  *  That's  he ! 
That's  the  bankrupt!'  " 


At  an  ecclesiastical  conference  one  of  the  members  who  had  agreed 
to  speak  rose  in  his  place  and  intimated  that  the  member  who  occu- 
pied the  floor  was  transgressing  the  limits  of  debate. 

*  *  Why,  sir  ! "  said  the  member,  reproachfully,  *  ^  you  divided  your 
time  with  me." 

*'  I  know  I  did,"  rejoined  the  other,  grimly,  *'  but  I  didn't  divide 
eternity  with  you." 
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A  clergyman  of  the  old  school,  with  a  solemn  air  announced  from 
the  pulpit  one  day  that  a  button  had  been  found  in  the  collection. 
**  Only  one  individual  in  the  church  could  have  been  guilty  of  this 
trick/'  he  said,  ^'  and  I  shall  expect  this  person  to  replace  the  button 
with  a  coin. ' '  After  service  a  member  of  the  church  owned  up  to 
being  the  culprit  and  asked  :  *'  How  did  you  know  I  was  the  man  ?" 
**  I  did  not  know,"  said  the  clergyman.  ''But  you  said  only  one 
person  could  have  done  it."  ''Just  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  Can  you 
imagine  two  persons  to  have  put  the  same  button  on  the  plate  ?" 


Archdeacon  Sinclair  tells  a  good  story  of  the  famous  Dr.  Keate,  as 
head  master  of  Eton.  He  was  so  great  a  disciplinarian  that  he  earned 
the  sobriquet  which  will  ever  cling  to  that  other  great  schoolmaster, 
Bushby  of  Westminster,  and  was  called  the  ' '  Flogging  Keate. ' '  Find- 
ing, one  morning,  a  row  of  boys  in  his  study,  he  began  as  usual  to 
flog  them.  They  were  too  terrified  at  the  awful  little  man  to  remon- 
trate  until  he  had  gone  half-way  down  the  row,  when  one  plucked 
up  courage  to  falter  out,  "  Please,  sir,  we're  not  up  for  punishment 
— we're  a  confirmation  class." 


Inventor :  "I've  hit  a  money -making  thing  at  last.  The  preachers 
will  go  wild  over  it  and  it  will  sell  like  hot  cakes.  It  is  a  church  con- 
tribution box." 

Friend  :    "  What  good  is  that  ?" 

Inventor:  "  It's  a  triumph.  The  coins  fall  through  slots  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  half-crowns,  shillings  and  sixpences  land  on  velvet, 
but  the  pennies  and  halfpennies  drop  on  a  Chinese  gong." 


A  small  sensitive  child  who  had  been  distressed  by  one  of  her  com- 
panions at  the  Sunday-school  class  asked  the  priest :  ' '  Father,  did 
God  make  everybody  ?  Did  He  make  quite  everybody  ?  Did  He  make 
Lizzie  Kelley  ?' '  On  being  answered  that  He  did,  she  sighed  deeply, 
and  said  with  great  earnestness,  "  I  wished  He  hadn't." 


There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us ; 
And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
That  it  hardly  behooves  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us. 


I 


Literary  Cbat. 


Essentials  of  the  Five  Scapulars,  by  Monsignor  Lynch  (Cathedral  Library  Asso- 
ciation, N.  Y.),  is  a  handsome  little  manual  made  up  in  an  original  style  and  with 
a  view  of  practical  convenience  for  priests  who  have  to  invest,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  people  wearing  these  emblematic  habits  of  affiliation  to  the  different  religious 
associations  represented  by  the  five  Scapulars. 


Lady  Herbert's  English  version  of  Mougeot's  biography  of  St.  John  Baptist  de 
Rossi,  the  humble  priest  who  edified  and  reformed  by  his  example  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  reissued  in  a  well- 
printed  edition.  It  was  first  published  in  1883.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  Cardinal  Vaughan's  Introduction  on  training  in  our  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
and  the  rule  of  sacerdotal  life. 


TTie  Crucible,  a  Catholic  Magazine  of  Higher  Education  for  Women,  which 
began  almost  simultaneously  with  Mddchenbildung,  a  Geman  monthly  having  the 
same  scope  and  purpose,  and  published  by  the  GSrres  Society,  is  valiantly  forcing 
its  way  forward  among  Catholic  educational  magazines.  The  contributors'  list  of  the 
third  quarterly  number  contains  two  papers  by  Jesuit  Fathers  (Joseph  Rickaby  and 
Strappini),  two  others  by  a  priest  (Dom  Lambert  Nolle)  and  a  nun,  both  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  a  brief  sketch  about  Higher  Education  in  South  Africa  by  a  Dominican 
nun,  and  a  good  variety  of  short  papers  from  secular  teachers.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  efficiency  of  such  a  publication  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  energy  that  produces  it,  in  view  of  the  languid  attitude  of  those  who  could 
and  should  interest  themselves  in  its  propaganda.  The  Crucible  is  published  at 
Oxford  (England),  89  Woodstock  Road,  under  the  editorship  of  a  writer  who  has 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  cope  with  the  modem  educational  problems  that  confront 
Catholic  womanhood. 


The  firm  of  Pustet  &  Co.  announce  that  their  American  house  in  New  York, 
which  was  recently  deprived  of  its  chief  through  the  death  of  Chevalier  Erwin  Stein- 
back,  will  hereafter  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Tapke,  hitherto 
connected  with  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  their  establishment.  Mr.  Herman  Tapke 
remains  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  establishment. 


The  English  papers  state  that  the  appeal  of  the  Superior  of  the  Mill  Hill  Mis- 
sionaries (England)  for  funds  to  enable  him  to  send  priests  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
has  been  promptly  answered  by  the  American  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  under  the  care  of  Father  Fr^ri  (627  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.). 
The  enthusiasm  for  so  excellent  a  cause  as  that  of  providing  pastoral  ministration  for 
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the  Filipinos  has  indeed  been  checked  by  a  number  of  misunderstandings  for  which 
neither  the  needy  islanders  nor  well-disposed  Catholics  in  America  are  responsible. 
Yet  it  is  a  strange  commentary  upon  the  management  of  those  Americans  and  Span- 
iards who  are  directly  concerned  with  and  answerable  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
islanders  of  the  new  American  colony,  that  England  should  be  expected,  and  be 
willing,  to  take  the  initiative  of  effectually  providing  English-speaking  priests  for  the 
abandoned  inhabitants. 


The  Gregorian  Church  Music  Congress  which  had  been  planned  to  meet  at 
Covington,  next  summer,  has  been  postponed.  Well-known  representatives  of  the 
Benedictine  (Solesmes)  school,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Ratisbon  leaders  and  promi- 
nent  Church  musicians  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  had  already  signified  their 
intention  of  attending  the  congress,  which  had  been  arranged  to  take  in  a  complete 
series  of  musical  exercises  by  way  of  illustration  at  intervals  during  the  week  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  sessions.  Professor  Gibbs,  whose  practical  demon- 
strations, in  England,  of  what  can  be  effected  in  choir  boy  training,  has  given  him  a 
leading  position  as  master  of  his  craft,  has  under  instruction  a  choir  of  four-hundred 
boys.  We  trust  the  congress  will  be  all  the  more  successful  for  being  deferred  for  a 
short  time,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  first-class  personnel  of  artistic  performers 
and  lecturers,  and  of  a  cordial  attendance  of  Bishops  and  Clergy,  on  whom  depends 
much  of  the  progress  of  reform. 


Archbishop  Healy's  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Patrick^  a  volume  of  some  750 
pages,  furnishes  our  hagiographical  literature  with  the  most  complete  biography  of 
the  Saint  yet  published.  It  follows  the  existing  records  without  attempting  to  raise 
any  new  problems ;  and  the  author  succeeds  in  creating  in  the  reader  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  as  to  the  probable  locality  of  the  birthplace  and  burial-place  of  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland.  The  volume  is  likely  to  supplant  such  works  as  Colgan,  Usher, 
O*  Flaherty,  and  contains  ample  Appendices  embodying  the  supposed  writings  of  the 
Saint. 


Volume  IV  of  the  Letters  and  Acta  of  Blessed  Peter  Canisius,  annotated  (in 
Latin)  by  Father  Braunsberger,  S.J.,  has  just  appeared.      (B.  Herder.) 


The  Dublin  Review,  under  its  new  editorship  and  in  its  new  garb,  makes  a  stately 
appearance.  The  articles  are  representative  of  scholarship  of  the  broadest  sym- 
pathies. Father  Thurston,  S.J.,  Mr.  Lilly,  Viscount  Llandaff,  Professor  Phillimore, 
and  Abb6  Dimnet  write  on  subjects  which  they  command. 


Boohs  Received* 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Selections  from  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  Text  of  Swete.  By  F,  C. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  ex-Fellow  of  the  University  College,  Oxford,  and  St.  George 
Stock,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors, 
Edited  under  the  supervision  of  John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  Day  Seymour, 
Editors,  and  Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Associate  Editor.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1905. 
Pp.  vi— 313.     Price,  $1.65  ;  by  mail,  $1.75. 

The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ  before  Pilate.  A  Study  in  Juridical  Arrogance 
and  Pharisaical  Injustice.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Klarmann,  A.M.  New  York  and 
Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.     Pp.  69.     Price,  |o.io. 

Studien  zur  Lex  Dei.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Triebs,  Prof.  Universitat.  Breslau.  I 
Heft :  Das  Romische  Recht  der  Lex  Dei  iiber  das  fiinfte  Gebot  des  Dekalogs. 
Freiburg,  Brisg.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     1905.     Pp.  219.      Price,  |i.io. 

Antipriscilliana.  Dogmengesch.  Untersuchung  und  Texte  aus  dem  Streite 
gegen  Priscillian's  Irrlehre.  Von  Dr.  K.  Kiinstle,  Prof.  Theol.  Univ.  Freiburg. 
St.  Louis,  Me.:  B.  Herder.     1905.     Pp.  xii — 248.     Price,  $1.75. 

ParAbeln  des  Herrn  in  Homilien  erklart  von  Dr.  Jacob  Schafer,  Prof.  Neu 
Testam.  Exegese,  Seminar  Mainz.  Bischofl.  Approbation.  Freiburg,  Brisg. ,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     1905.     Pp.  563.     Price,  $1.70. 

The  Commandments  of  God  and  the  Church.  Familiar  Instructions  by  a 
Catholic  Priest.  New  York  and  Cincinnati  :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  Pp.  167.  Price, 
lo.io. 

Lehrbuch  der  Moraltheologie.  Von  Dr.  Anton  Koch,  Prof.  Theol.  Uni- 
vers.  Tubingen.  Approbation  des  Hochw.  Erzbischofs  von  Freiburg.  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     1905.     Pp.  654.     Price,  1^3.40. 

Enchiridion  Symbolorum  et  Definitionum  quae  de  Rebus  Fidei  et  Morum 
a  Conciliis  CEcumenicis  et  Summis  Pontificibus  emanarunt.  In  auditorum  usum 
edidit  Henricus  Denzinger,  Wirceburgensis  Professor.  Editio  IX  auct  et  emendataa 
ab  Ignatio  Stahl,  Univ.  Wirceburg.  Professor.  Cum  licentia  Ordinarii.  Friburgi, 
Brisg.,  et  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     Pp.  485.     Price,  $1.50. 

Essentials  of  the  Five  Scapulars.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  J.  S.  M. 
Lynch,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Sacred  Liturgy  in  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Semi- 
nary, Troy,  N.  Y.  New  York :  The  Cathedral  Library  Association.  1905.  Pp. 
x — ^. 

La  Ensenanza  del  Catecismo  prescrita  por  Pio  X.  Comentario  can6nico- 
Moral  sobre  la  Enciclica  "acerbo  nimis"  por  el  R.  P.  Juan  B.  Ferreres,  S.J. 
Segunda  edici6n  corregida  y  aumentada.  Con  las  licencias  necesarias.  Madrid, 
Spain  :  Gabriel  L6pez  del  Homo.     1905.     Pp.  124. 

LITURGICAL  AND  MUSICAL. 

RiTUALE  Romanum.  Pauli  V  Pont.  Max.  jussu  edit,  et  a  Benedict©  XIV 
auctum  et  castigatum  cui  novissima  accedit  Benedictionum  et  Instructionum  Appendix. 
Editio  VIII  post  typicam.  Ratisbonae,  Romae,  Neo  Eboraci  et  Cincinnati  :  Frid. 
Pustet.     1905.     Price,  I1.25. 
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Ordo  Divini  Officii  Recitandi  Sacrique  peragendi  in  usum  Cleri  Dioecesis 
Indianapolitanae.  Ex  Apostolica  concessione  Anno  1879  data.  Juxta  kalendarium 
Cleri  Romani  Proprium  dispositus  atque  auctoritate  111' mi  ac  R*mi  D.D.  Fran- 
ciscii  Silae  Chatard,  D.D.,  Episcopo  Indianapolitani,  editus.  Pro  Anno  Domini 
MCMVI.     Indianapoli :  Harrington  &  Folger.     1905.     Pp.  138. 

Drei  Einstimmige  Lateinische  Messen  fur  Volksgesang  im  Wechselchor 
oder  fur  einfache  Kirchenchore  mit  unterlegter  deutscher  Uebersetzung.  (i)  Messe 
furFesttage;  (2)  Messe  fur  Muttergottesfeste ;  (3)  Messe  fiir  die  heilige  Advents- 
und  Fastenzeit  und  an  Sonntagen  des  Kirchen-Jahres.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
Wien,  Strassburg,  Munchen,  und  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1905.  Price,  |i.oo, 
net.     Same.     Without  Organ  accompaniment.     Price,  $0.06. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Place  of  Magic  in  the  Intellectual  History  of  Europe.  By  Lynn 
Thomdike,  Ph.D.  Vol.  XXIV.  No.  i.  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
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St.  John  Baptist  de  Rossi.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Lady  Herbert. 
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Oates.     1906.     Pp.  Ixii — 202.     Price,  $1.60. 
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THE  JOHANNINE  LOGOS. 

WHAT  we  propose  to  say  on  this  subject  may  fitly  be  written 
as  a  commentary  on  the  following  texts.  The  first  is 
from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  — 

"  The  nativity  of  the  Son,  which  is  a  personal  quality  of  His, 
is  expressed  by  many  words  attributed  to  the  Son  in  order  to 
express  the  diversity  of  His  perfections.  For  He  is  called  Son, 
that  He  may  be  recognized  as  consubstantial  with  the  Father ; 
Splendor y  as  co-eternal ;  Image,  as  wholly  alike ;  and  Word,  as 
immaterially  born."  ^ 

The  second  is  from  a  homily  preached  on  Christmas  Day  by 
St.  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  whom  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the 
champion  of  the  Scotoko^,  calls  his  fellow-champion :  **  Let  the 
phrase  Splendor  tell  thee  how  the  Son  eternally  coexists  with 
the  Father;  let  the  Word  show  thee  the  impassibility  of  His 
birth  ;  let  the  Son  put  thee  in  mind  of  His  consubstantiality."  * 

The  special  difficulties  which  these  two  texts  are  calculated  to 
meet,  arise  out  of  the  Johannine  conception  of  the  Logos.  Nor 
are  these  difficulties  of  a  kind  to  be  lightly  passed  over  by  such 

^  Ipsa  enim  nativitas  Filii  quae  est  proprietas  personalis  Ejus  dirersis  nominibus 
significatur,  quae  Filio  attribuuntur  ad  exprimendum  diversitatera  perfectionis  Ejus. 
Nam  ut  ostendatur  connaturalis  Patri  dicitur  Filius  ;  ut  ostendatur  coaetemus  dicitur 
splendor  ;  ut  ostendatur  omnino  similis,  dicitur  imago  ;  ut  ostendatur  immaterialiter 
genitus,  dicitur  verbum. — 1»,  Qu.  34,  Art.  2,  ad  3m. 

'  T6  oZv  (Tvpvirdpxciy  del  t<^  IIoTpt  rbv  'Tibv  fjLrjvviru  <toI  rb  diraiyafffia'  rb  drad^i 
rrjs  yevvT^ireus  SijXoyrw  6  Abyos'  rb  buooOaiov  i  Ti6s  ypupi^iru.  Migne,  Patrol. 
Graec,  torn.  LXXVII,  Cyrilli  Alex,  et  al.  X,  pp.  1376-1377. 
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as  seek  in  these  days  of  denial  and  research  to  find  a  hearing  for 
the  dogmas  of  faith.  It  is  not  from  sheer  waywardness  or  subtlety 
that  professors  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Even  a 
passing  glance  at  the  subject  should  remind  us  that  under  their 
seeming  subtlety  are  problems  which  must  be  faced  before  the 
claims  of  faith  can  be  reconciled  in  the  modem  mind  to  the 
claims  of  reason. 

Three  main  difficulties  confront  us  to-day  in  the  sphere  of 
Revelation,  viz.:  (i)  the  textual  difficulty;  (2)  the  literary  diffi- 
culty; (3)  the  theological  difficulty.  Revelation  has  not  been 
presented  to  us  merely  as  a  tradition,  but  also  as  a  written  record  ; 
and  strangely  enough  it  is  the  writings  rather  than  the  writer 
which  nowadays  arouse  the  greater  interest.  Confronted  with  the 
writings  which  Christianity  puts  forward  as  revealed  and  inspired, 
the  mind  asks,  have  we  the  true  and  complete  inspired  text  ol 
Matthew,  John,  and  the  rest  ?  Again,  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
the  writings  ?  Is  every  word  not  merely  inspired  but  revealed  ? 
Is  there  no  human  element  which  the  writer  by  his  inspiration  is 
safeguarded  from  putting  forward  as  divine  ?  Lastly,  can  we  say 
that  this  body  of  revelation  which  is  added  to  science  and  philos- 
ophy, borrows  from  them  as  well  as  lends  ?  Does  the  leaven 
merely  lend  to  the  meal  ?  Does  the  mustard-seed  not  borrow 
from  the  plot  of  ground  wherein  it  is  sown?  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  these  are  not  questions  which  reason  should  not  pre- 
sume to  ask,  nor  faith  humbly  seek  to  answer.  Nor  are  they 
anywhere  more  pertinent  than  when  dealing  with  the  opening 
words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

There  is  a  certain  faint-hearted  class  of  souls  to  whom  the 
textual  difficulties  are  something  more  than  teasing.  They  accuse 
themselves  scrupulously  of  doubts  against  faith  if  they  find  their 
minds  asking  whether  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  not  a  postscript  added  some  years  after  the  body  of  the 
book.  They  cannot  allow  themselves  to  question  whether  the 
first  eighteen  verses  of  the  same  Gospel  were  its  original  begin- 
ning. And  they  would  almost  condemn  themselves  of  rank 
rationalism  did  they  presume  to  question  whether  the  sublime 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  "  was  penned  by  the  same  hand 
that  wrote  the  last  discourse  of  the  Master. 
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Yet  in  all  these  questions  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  take 
less  than  the  true  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  action  and  direction 
in  the  Church.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Spouse  of  Christ 
has  other  than  inspired  writings.  At  the  word  of  the  Church  we 
plight  our  faith  not  merely  to  those  writings  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  inspires,  but  also  to  those  He  divinely  assists.  The  Teach- 
ing Church  did  not  cease  to  teach  when  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  was  closed ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  closed.  And  though  it  is 
de  fide  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  whomsoever  written  is  inspired, 
it  is  not  de  fide  that  this  inspired  writer  was  St.  John.  I  need 
not  add  that  in  my  ignorance  I  still  personally  keep  to  what  may, 
perhaps  unwarrantably,  be  called  the  traditional  view.  But  a  per- 
sonal view  is  of  little  weight  one  way  or  another.  What  matters 
is  the  fact  that  all  is  not  lost,  nor  perhaps  much,  if  theologians 
gradually  come  to  realize  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  the 
ideas  rather  than  the  actual  work  of  St.  John.  I  do  not  think 
that  criticism  is  looking  that  way  just  at  present. 

But  if  it  did  look  that  way,  and  if  further  study  justified  its 
expectation,  the  Catholic  Church  with  its  doctrine  of  the  ^KKXqaCa 
and  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  would  be 
found  to  have  been  loyal  at  once  to  what  is  true  in  the  earlier  and 
later  views.  For  the  Church  is  the  only  religious  organism  whose 
future  will  not  deny  but  fulfil  its  past. 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  were  exegetes  to  deny,  as  a  few 
of  them  already  do  deny,  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  its  evidential  force  would  lose  but  little.  Indeed  if  this 
denial  were  the  truth,  there  would  be  no  loss  but  gain.  Neither 
the  Bible  nor  the  Church  is  anything  the  worse  for  the  truth  in 
the  long  run.  Destructive  criticism  is  now  beginning  to  see  that 
even  denials  can  be  too  headlong.  If  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not 
the  work  of  St.  John,  it  must  still  be  the  work  of  some  one  ;  of 
some  one  whose  word  was  a  force,  of  some  one  who  saw  eye  to 
eye  with  John,  of  some  one  who  represented  a  theological  atmos- 
phere from  which  arise  as  many  theological  difficulties  for  the 
non-Catholic  critic  as  from  a  purely  Johannine  Gospel.  Indeed 
for  the  exegete  it  matters  little  whether  the  Gospel  is  inspired  or 
not ;  it  is  almost  equally  a  problem  in  either  supposition.  The 
Presbyter  John  whom  some  critics  have  advanced  to  the  author- 
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ship  is  no  less  a  difficulty  than  John  the  Apostle.  So  that 
amongst  the  thinking  critics  there  has  been  a  steady  if  slow  reac- 
tion toward  the  traditional  authorship.  And  if,  the  Johannine 
authorship  being  less  certain  than  it  is,  we  should  have  to  fear 
little,  how  much  less  need  we  fear  if  only  a  part  of  the  Gospel 
is  attributed  to  another  writer  ?  Is  there  no  sentiment  about  our 
attachment  to  the  opening  words  ?  We  remember  St.  Jerome's 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
written,  and  it  seems  hard  to  part  with  so  picturesque  a  setting. 
Yet,  as  the  justification  of  sentiment  is  no  canon  of  the  conserva- 
tive critic,  neither  should  the  destruction  of  sentiment  be  the  duty 
of  the  liberal  critic. 

What  concerns  us  still  more  in  the  matter  of  textual  difficulty 
is  the  chronology  of  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  tenacity  certain  critics  will 
hold  that  the  twenty-first  chapter  is  an  epilogue  and  will  deny  that 
the  first  chapter  can  possibly  be  a  prologue.  It  is  conceded  that 
the  accepted  ending  of  the  Gospel  is  a  postscript ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
ceded that  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  is  a  preface,  and  that  both 
postscript  and  preface  were  added,  as  they  usually  are  added,  after 
the  book  itself  had  been  written.  Now  the  knowledge  that  not 
a  few  orthodox  Catholic  commentators  view  the  last  chapter  as  an 
addition  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  should  keep  our 
minds  steady  in  judging  the  first  chapter.  It  is  purely  a  textual 
question  which  nowise  affects  the  authenticity  or  authoritativeness 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  discussion  of  it  centres  so  much  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  that  we  pass  at  once  from  the 
textual  to  the  literary  difficulty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  solve  or  even  to  state  the  literary  difficulty 
of  the  Logos.  If  revelation  is  not  synonymous  with  inspiration, 
are  we  sure  that  every  statement  in  the  opening  verses  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  a  revelation  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  every  state- 
ment puts  something  forward ;  but  are  we  certain  that  it  is  put 
forward  as  revealed  ?  The  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  is  a  matter  of  revelation ;  but  is  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  a  philosophical  adaptation,  which  cannot  be 
presented  by  a  sacred  writer  as  at  once  revealed  and  not  revealed  ? 
These  are  questions  more  easily  set  than  settled ;  and  in  setting 
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them  we  find  ourselves  in  the  full  current  of  the  theological  diffi- 
culties to  which  in  the  end  all  others  must  be  reduced. 

Is  the  Johannine  Logos  then  a  philosophical  idea  rather  than 
a  revealed  dogma  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  reason  rather  than  of  faith  ? 
Not  a  few  modern  critics  would  confidently  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative. To  them  it  would  appear  that  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptists 
was  but  the  Son  of  Man  and  therefore  above  all  others  the  Son 
of  God — that  the  author  of  this  Gospel  became  acquainted  with 
the  neo-Platonic  writings  of  Philo  the  Jew,  whose  doctrines  of  the 
Logos  suggested  the  preexistence  of  the  Christ  and  His  identi- 
fication with  the  Divinity — and  that  had  the  Fourth  Gospel  not 
been  written  in  the  spirit  of  neo-Platonism  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  never  have  been  pressed  upon  us  as  a  fundamental 
dogma  of  Christianity. 

We  are  but  stating  the  theological  difficulty  as  it  meets  us  in 
the  matter  of  the  Logos;  we  are  not  for  a  moment  assuming  or 
conceding  that  the  only  valid  proofs  of  Jesus  Christ's  Divinity  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  indeed  in  the  written  word. 
And  though  Catholic  commentators  are  not  found  amongst  the 
supporters  of  this  theory,  and  non-Catholic  commentators  are  far 
from  being  agreed  about  the  theory,  still  there  is  a  dread  in  many 
loyal  minds  that  the  facts  look  toward  the  theory  and  that  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John,  so  long  the  glory  of  Christian  exegetes, 
may  turn  out  to  be  their  hardest  trial. 

To  allay  false  fears  we  must  take  a  true  view  of  the  problem 
of  casting  ideas  in  a  mould  of  words.  Let  us  grant,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  St.  John  is  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that 
after  three  years  of  daily  converse  with  Jesus  Christ  and  after 
witnessing  Jesus  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  he  has 
a  clear  idea  that  His  Master  is  the  true  consubstantial  Son  of 
God ;  and  that  he,  John,  a  Galilean  fisherman,  unskilled  in  his 
native  language,  is  called  upon  to  translate  his  idea  of  Christ  into 
a  new  language  of  philosophical  precision,  such  as  Greek.  Such 
a  one  would  be  like  a  sculptor  who  had  seen  a  vision  of  wisdom 
which  he  wished  to  embody  in  marble,  or  like  a  painter  who  had 
seen  a  vision  of  virtue  which  he  wished  to  express  in  line  and 
color.  The  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Annunciation  of 
Fra  Angelico,  which  we  might  take  as  the  resultant  effect  of  the 
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sculptor  and  painter,  would  owe  not  a  little  to  the  medium  of  their 
art,  and  still  more  to  the  artistic  or  religious  ideas  from  which 
their  minds  could  not  be  shaken  free.  Yet  it  would  be  no  more 
paradoxical  to  deny  that  the  essential  part — the  revelation,  the 
inspiration — of  Michael  Angelo's  Moses  and  Fra  Angelico's  An- 
nunciation was  wholly  due  to  those  artists'  own  idea  than  to  deny 
that  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  due  to  his  daily  vision 
of  Christ  for  three  years.  Or  let  us  take  the  example  of  a  mis- 
sioner  sent  to  teach  Christianity  to  a  foreign  nation.  Long  before 
the  missioner  can  teach  he  must  be  content  to  learn.  The  lan- 
guage has  to  be  mastered.  He  must  not  only  learn  to  give  words 
for  words,  but  to  give  words  for  ideas.  All  this  will  require  a 
long  studentship,  during  which  the  philosophical  and  religious 
thought-forms  and  their  literary  expression  in  the  new  language 
must  be  patiently  assimilated.  That  this  work  is  fraught  with 
great  danger  even  to  the  trained  theologian  is  evidenced  by  the 
long  controversy  that  arose  over  the  use  of  the  Chinese  word 
Tien  to  express  God.  No  thinking  man  can  spend  any  length 
of  time  in  such  study  without  having  his  mind  widened  by  mere 
acquaintance  with  what  is  new,  even  if  it  is  less  true  than  false. 
His  conception  of  the  things  he  would  teach  will  grow  by  contact 
with  the  things  he  must  learn.  Whilst  mastering  a  new  language 
through  which  he  wishes  to  express  a  religious  idea,  his  own  grasp 
of  that  idea  will  become  more  assured.  Nor  need  it  astonish  us 
that  he  himself,  and  not  merely  others,  on  seeing  this  development 
of  his  thought  will  conclude  that  the  faith  he  would  impart  is 
growing  in  itself  when  it  is  merely  growing  in  him  with  the  growth 
of  his  mind. 

In  the  same  way  there  has  arisen  outside  the  Church  a  mode 
of  philosophical  thought,  or  at  least  of  philosophical  language 
elaborated  by  materialistic  and  idealistic  writers  from  Bacon  and 
Descartes  to  Darwin  and  Hegel,  which  Catholic  apologists  cannot 
unmake  and  find  it  difficult  to  supersede.  The  duty  of  every 
earnest  Catholic  apostle  who  would  catholicize  the  modern  mind 
must  be  to  grasp  its  meaning.  He  must  understand  it  before  he 
can  convert  it.  He  must  learn  the  language  before  he  can  trans- 
late his  religious  ideas  into  it.  He  must  doggedly  set  about  the 
task  of  accepting  the  peculiar  and  often  barbarous  terminology  of 
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the  men  he  would  influence.  But  because  he  is  seeking  to  under- 
stand Kant,  he  may  be  taken  to  be  a  Kantian ;  and  because  he 
sets  his  mind  to  catholicize  modern  modes  of  thought  he  may  be 
accused  and  he  may  accuse  himself  of  an  attempt  to  canonize  them. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  ideas  cannot  grow  by  being  put  into 
new  modes  of  expression.  I  would  only  insist  on  the  fact  that 
translation  is  not  necessarily  growth.  And  in  matters  of  pure 
revelation,  it  is  hard  to  settle  whether  such  growth  does  take 
place  when  the  dogmas  of  faith  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
changing  forms  of  human  thought.  For  growth  is  an  increase  of 
internal  relations.  And  it  is  perhaps  a  development  of  purely 
external  relations  which  takes  place  when  such  an  idea  as  that  of 
the  Incarnation  is  thrown  into  the  current  of  thought  and  litera- 
ture. There  is  life,  but  not  growth  in  God,  because  there  are  and 
will  be  but  three  internal  relations.  Creation  adds  no  real  relations 
to  God,  but  only  to  the  creature ;  so  that  creation  is  in  no  sense  a 
process  of  Divine  growth,  but  of  Divine  manifestation.  Again, 
though  an  oak  was  as  much  an  oak  in  the  days  of  Agincourt  as 
it  is  to-day,  it  is  now  analyzed  by,  and  therefore  related  to,  many 
more  sciences  and  more  arts.  Yet  because  its  internal  relations 
are  not  increased,  it  is  not  said  to  have  grown.  The  real  growth 
of  an  oak  depends  on  the  development  of  its  internal  relations. 
In  the  growth  of  an  idea  the  same  law  would  seem  to  hold  good. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  apparent  growth  is  external  or 
.internal.  When  such  an  abstruse  doctrine  as  the  Incarnation, 
or  rather  when  an  infinite  Personality,  such  as  Jesus  Christ,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  human  thought,  the  multiplication  of 
its  external  relations,  if  gradual,  must  be  great.  Lifted  up  on 
His  Cross  He  will  draw  all  things  into  Himself.  He  will  influence 
psychology ;  He  will  deepen  metaphysics  ;  He  will  renew  ethics  ; 
He  will  dominate  history,  and  He  will  re-create  art.  No  science, 
except  perhaps  the  purely  mathematical  and  mechanical,  can  be 
developed  without  confronting  Him.  Now,  when  we  look  back 
on  the  thought  which  met  the  Christ  of  the  first  century  and  con- 
trast it  with  the  thought  that  environs  the  Christ  of  to-day,  it  may 
well  seem  to  us  that  the  idea  of  Christ  has  grown,  although  the 
revelation  of  His  personality  is  something  that  ended  with  His 
visible  presence.     I  am  far  from  determining  the  question  whether 
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or  not  there  is  a  growth  of  revealed  ideas  in  themselves.  I  am 
only  urging  the  necessity  of  clearly  distinguishing  what  is  so  hard 
to  distinguish — the  increase  of  internal  and  external  relations. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  there  has  been  a  growth  in  revealed 
ideas  following  upon  the  Church's  contact  with  philosophical  ideas, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  admit  that  the  Church  has  borrowed  from 
philosophy  to  endow  her  revelation.  If  revelations  do  not  add  to 
Revelation,  shall  we  say  that  philosophies  do  ?  It  is  true  that  we 
have  our  Blessed  Lord's  own  metaphor  of  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  set  in  the  earth,  and  drawing  from  the  earth  all  the  sustenance 
needed  to  fashion  root,  trunk,  branch,  leaf,  blossom,  and  fruit.  But 
does  not  the  metaphor  itself  suggest  that  there  is  a  hving  force  in 
revelation  which  is  not  increased  through  all  the  growing  modes 
of  expression  ?  To  the  growing  tree  the  earth  supplies  but  the 
material.  In  itself  the  seed  has  the  vital  energy  or  form  which 
accepts  material  from  the  soil,  but  accepts  it  only  on  condition  of 
transforming  it. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  Logos  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  twenty-first  chapter  can  be  looked  on  as  an  epilogue  by 
those  who  would  deny  that  the  first  eighteen  verses  are  a  pro- 
logue. A  merely  critical  point  of  view  reveals  no  greater  literary 
discontinuity  between  the  book  and  its  epilogue  than  between  the 
book  and  its  introduction.  The  Logos,  mentioned  four  times  in 
the  first  eighteen  verses,  is  never  afterwards  mentioned  through- 
out the  Gospel.  Now  it  is  a  characteristic  of  St.  John  to  see  a' 
few  things  clearly  and  to  repeat  a  phrase  again  and  again. 
Internal  criticism  would  detect  this  characteristic  in  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  if  so,  the  question  arises,  how 
could  he  suddenly  forget  his  phrase  as  if  it  had  been  torn  out  of  his 
memory  ?  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  even 
a  reminiscence  of  it.  His  whole  Gospel  is  a  thesis,  if  you  will. 
But  the  thesis  is  announced  not  so  much  by  the  word  AOFOS  as 
by  the  word  'TI02. 

The  whole  Gospel  is  full  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Son.  The 
various  attributes  which,  taken  collectively,  show  His  Godhead,  are 
everywhere  -attributed  to  "  the  Son."  He  is  preexistent,  as  Son. 
**  And  no  man  hath  ascended  into    heaven   but  He  that  hath 
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descended  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man."^  "  And  now  glorify 
Thou  Me,  O  Father,  with  Thyself  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
before  the  world  was,  with  Thee."*  He  is  omnipotent  as  Son. 
"  The  Father  loveth  the  Son ;  and  He  hath  given  all  things  into 
His  hands.  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath  life  everlasting."^ 
He  sends  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  i.  e..  He  is  omniscient,  as  Son. 
"  And  I  will  ask  the  Father  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete, 
.  .  .  the  Spirit  of  Truth."^  Hence  he  receives  Divine  honor, 
as  Son.  "That  all  men  may  honor  the  Son,  as  they  honor  the 
Father."^  And  He  is  the  equal  of  God,  as  Son.  "Hereupon 
therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  did 
not  only  break  the  Sabbath,  but  also  said  God  was  His  Father, 
making  Himself  equal  to  God."®  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."^ 
And  St.  John  represents  our  Lord's  condemnation  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  His  claims  to  be  Son.  "  The  Jews  answered  Him, 
We  have  a  law;  and  according  to  the  law  He  ought  to  die 
because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God."^"  Moreover,  belief  in 
our  Lord  is  belief  that  He  is  the  Son.  "  Dost  Thou  believe  in 
the  Son  of  God  ?""  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  may  not 
perish.  .  .  .  But  he  that  believeth  not  is  already  judged, 
because  he  believeth  not  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God."  So  that  the  whole  aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  show 
that  Christ  is  the  Son.  "  These  are  written  that  you  may  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing,  you 
may  have  life  in  His  name."^^ 

We  may  now  consider  the  two  texts  which  we  set  down  at  the 
beginning  of  our  thesis.  It  is  not  uncommonly  believed  that  the 
identification  of  Christ  with  the  Logos  was  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Son  of  Man  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Logos  was  the  highest  form 
under  which  primitive  Christians  conceived  the  Godhead  of 
Christ.  But  that  this  is  a  mere  assertion  will  be  seen  by  a  study 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  light  of  the  words  of  St.  Theodotus 

3  John  3:  13.  •John  10  :  30. 

*  John  17  :  5.  ^"  John  19  :  7. 

5  John  3  :  35-36.  11  John  9  :  35. 

«  John  14  :  16-17.  "  John  3  :  16,  18. 

'  John  5  :  23.  •  "  John  20:  31. 

«  John  5  :  18. 
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and  St.  Thomas.  Four  words  are  used  to  express  our  Blessed 
Lord's  nature  and  character.  He  is  the  Image  {iiKoyv) ;  Splendor, 
or,  as  the  Douay  version  renders  it,  Brightness  (cnravyaa-fia) ; 
Word  (X0709) ;  and  Son  (vlb^). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  three  names  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  are  connected  with  the  "  Son."  St.  Paul  connects  the  eiKotv 
with  the  Son,  "  the  Son  of  His  love  .  .  .  who  is  the  Image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature."^*  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  if  possible,  even  more  emphatic. 
"God  .  .  .  in  these  days  hath  spoken  to  us  by  the  Son,  .  .  . 
by  whom  also  He  made  the  world ;  who  being  the  Brightness  of 
His  glory."^^  Nor  is  the  Logos  exempt  from  this  connexion. 
"And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;  and  we  saw 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  it  were  of  the  only-begotten  [Son, 
lLovoyevo\)^'\  of  the  Father."  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 
The  only-begotten^^  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath 
declared  Him.^^  Image,  Splendor,  Word,  are  always  connected 
with  the  Son  ;  but  not  vice  versa.  Son  is  thus  the  more  impor- 
tant term.  St.  Theodotus  and  St.  Thomas  note  that  each  term 
brings  out  one  aspect  of  the  Son.  Against  the  Arians  the  Son's 
coetemity  with  the  Father  was  expressed  by  the  word  Splendor. 
His  likeness  was  expressed  by  the  word  Image.  The  purely 
immaterial  nature  of  His  begetting  was  safeguarded  by  the  word 
Logos.  But  Son  was  the  only  word  expressing  the  fact  that  this 
Splendor,  Image,  Word,  was  a  Person,  and  a  Person  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  Father ;  i.  e.,  not  merely  a  Person,  but  a  Divine 
Person. 

There  were  two  chief  classes  of  minds,  the  Jewish  and  Greek, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  Son  and  Word  were  directed.  And  whilst 
the  Jew  was  monotheistic,  the  Greek  was  polytheistic.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  convey  to  both  the  true  nature  of  the  Incarnate  God ; 
for  the  revelation  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Divine  Person 
presupposed  the  revelation  of  the  Trinity,  and  for  Jew  and  Greek 
peculiar  difficulties  would  arise.  It  would  have  been  vain  in 
speaking  to  the  Jew  to  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 

1*  Col.  I  :  13,  15.  «  Heb.  i  :  i,  2,  3. 

^®  Another  reading  is,  "  the  only-begotten  God,  uovoycvrjs  debs." 
17  John  I  :  14,  18. 
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"  Word "  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  modes  of  Jewish 
speech.  The  "  word  of  the  Lord  "  would  have  conveyed  to  the 
Jewish  mind  no  idea  of  personality,  and  it  was  the  idea  of  a 
multiple  personality  in  God  that  had  to  be  grafted  upon  the  rigid 
monotheism  of  Judea.  No  better  word  than  "  Son "  could  be 
found,  for  the  two  reasons  that  Jewish  monotheism  was  the 
high-water  mark  of  religious  belief,  and  "  Son "  was  the  highest 
expression  of  the  personality  and  consubstantiality  of  God 
made  man. 

But  to  the  Greek  mind  "Son"  was  suggestive  of  not  a  little 
undesirable  thought.  Greek  polytheism  knew  only  too  much  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  gods.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Jehovah, 
would  seem  nothing  more  than  a  child  of  Zeus  begotten  by  some 
shameful  amour.  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  had  begun  to 
leaven  Greek  polytheism  with  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  birth 
resulting  in  an  impersonal  "Word."  There  was  just  enough 
Platonism  in  this  idea  to  recommend  it  to  the  Greek,  and  just 
enough  Hebraism  to  recommend  it  to  the  Jew.  Moreover,  the 
phrase  was  still  fluid.  It  had  obvious  advantages  in  speaking  to 
the  Greek.  St.  John's  mind  saw  this,  and  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
Gospel  the  neo-Platonic  Logos  was  identified  with  the  Son  of 
God.  It  was  not  an  apotheosis,  but  a  further  condescension  of 
the  Son.  His  Sonship  was  His  highest  prerogative.  But  to  the 
Greek  it  was  folly;  whereas  Logos  drew  their  minds  from  the 
amours  of  Olympus  and  concentrated  them  on  the  Eternal 
Wisdom. 

We  are  thus  led  on  to  ask  whether  the  first  intention  of 
St.  John  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  to  present  his  Jewish  flock 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God.  Little  or  no  use  is  made  of 
arguments  appealing  to  the  Greek  mind.  The  teaching  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  call  of  the  Twelve,  the  marriage-feast,  the  visit  of 
Nicodemus,  and  the  rest  of  the  incidents  of  the  Gospel,  require  a 
Jewish  mind  for  their  appreciation.  After  the  first  publication  of 
the  Gospel,  it  may  have  seemed  well  to  bring  its  teaching  into 
touch  with  Grecian  modes  of  thought.  To  do  this  successfully 
would  have  required  a  recasting  of  the  whole  work.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  preface  the 
doctrine  of  the  "Son"  with  a  few  words  identifying  the  "Son" 
and  the  Logos. 
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However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  Logos  was  never 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  nature  of  Christ. 
The  Fathers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  were  too  sensible 
of  its  limitations  to  make  much  use  of  it.  With  Justin  and  the 
apologists,  whose  aim  was  to  reconcile  theology  with  Greek 
philosophy,  its  controversial  need  brought  it  into  prominence. 
It  was  then  that  the  \0709  iBLaOero^;  (i.  e.,  the  internal  or  endia- 
thetic  Word)  and  the  X0709  TrpocjyopLKo^;  (i.  e.,  external  or  prophoric 
Word)  were  freely  discussed.  Yet  the  prophoric  Word  was  too 
much  patronized  by  Sabellians  and  the  endiathetic  by  Arians  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  orthodox  Fathers.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  brought  out  the  personality  and  consubstantiality  with 
such  unmistakableness  as  the  vlo^.  In  the  end  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  Son  "  was  looked  upon  as  the  test-stone  of  orthodoxy,  and 
the  Councils  of  Nicea  and  Ephesus  definitively  settled  the  broad 
lines  of  Christology  by  defining  them  in  terms  of  the  Son.  It  is 
thus  that  o/jLoovo-Lo^  and  Ocotoko^  have  an  intimate  relation  with 
St.  John's  words  :  "  These  [things]  are  written  that  you  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believ- 
ing you  may  have  life  in  His  name."^^ 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 

Woodchester  Priory,  England. 
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CATHOLICIZING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Conditions. 

ITHIN  the  last  decade  there  have  been  decided  changes 
in  the  aspects   of  Catholic   missionary   activity  in   the 
United  States. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  large  influx  of  immigrants  who  are  nom- 
inal adherents  of  the  Church  has  opened  new  demands  and  op- 
portunities for  what  might  be  called  "  foreign  mission  work  at 
home."  Thus  the  American  clergy  are  called  on  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  Italian,  Slav,  Philippine,  and  Mongol  settlements,  by 
making  pastoral  provision  for  ill-instructed  or  otherwise  morally 

1^  John  20  :  31. 
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and  materially  needy  Catholics,  not  of  their  own  nationality.  This 
missionary  work  demands  an  amount  of  adaptation  which  existed 
hitherto  in  only  a  very  limited  degree,  since  the  foreign  immi- 
grants, as  a  rule,  found  a  sufficient  number  of  capable  pastors  of 
their  own  language,  sympathies,  and  national  traditions. 

Simultaneously  with  this  urgency  which  induces  our  American 
priests  with  special  emphasis  to  be  their  brothers*  keepers.  Cath- 
olic missionary  zeal  has  been  forced  into  new  ways  and  more 
lively  steps  by  certain  religious  and  philanthropic  influences  from 
outside  the  Church.  Institutions  and  movements  have  appeared 
— for  the  most  part  on  the  broad  plane  of  non-proselyting  and 
non-sectarian  benevolence  —  which  aim  at  honest  methods  in 
public  administration,  equity  in  business,  sound  ethics  in  profes- 
sional life,  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  virtues  through  common- 
school  education,  and  the  adoption  or  recognition  of  higher 
standards  of  morality  in  domestic  and  social  life.  In  short,  there 
has  been  stirred,  and  is  abroad,  a  public  spirit  that  is  apt  to  test 
the  profession  of  a  religious  conscience,  and  to  brand  as  sentimen- 
tal cant  or  make-believe  whatever  assumes  the  air  of  morality  or 
religion  without  having  either  the  quality  or  influence  of  true 
virtue,  whether  it  be  natural  or  supernatural. 

Thus,  by  comparing  certain  results  of  philanthropic  activity 
with  results  obtained  in  the  name  of  religion,  we  have  been  made 
aware  that  the  methods  of  Catholic  church- work  fail  in  some 
important  practical  results ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  innate  power 
to  reform  and  perfect  the  individual  and  society  which  the  sacra- 
mental system  of  the  Catholic  Church  unquestionably  possesses 
and  exercises  over  the  faithful.  It  is  a  fashion  to  make  shrill 
denial,  or  to  explain  away,  or  to  use  the  tu  quoque  argument 
against  those  who  choose  to  point  out  the  fact  that  people  who 
bear  the  Catholic  name  figure  abnormally  in  corrupt  politics,  in 
the  lower  police  courts,  in  the  lists  of  illiterates,  or  in  accounts  of 
public  disorders  credited  to  the  degrading  conditions  of  the  slums. 
And  although  these  facts  may  not  furnish  the  truest  scales  by 
which  to  measure  human  worth,  the  facts  remain  and  make  their 
impression  on  any  unbiased  observer — an  impression  which  is 
unfavorable  to  the  Church.  Now  in  view  of  the  likewise  undeni- 
able fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  dis- 
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ciplinary  laws  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  these  manifestations 
of  the  human  spirit  within  her  fold,  there  remains  no  other  ex- 
planation but  that  offered  by  the  old  philosophy,  according  to 
which  a  man's  good  conduct  is  a  proof  of  his  convictions,  and 
therefore  a  test  of  his  religion ;  while  a  man's  bad  conduct  may 
indeed,  but  not  necessarily ^  be  proof  of  his  convictions,  and  there- 
fore never  a  safe  test  of  his  religion,  since  outward  evil  results 
alike  from  the  weakness  of  true  and  from  the  malice  of  a  false 
faith.  Indeed,  we  Catholics,  unless  better,  are  apt  to  be  worse 
than  our  neighbors  out  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  not  only  because 
our  higher  standard  of  religious  obligation  makes  us  fall  lower 
when  we  do  fall  from  it,  but  also  because  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  regard  the  means  of  grace  which  the  Church  holds  out 
as  of  sufficient  saving  power,  without  actual  cooperation  on  our 
part  to  render  them  individually  meritorious.  The  doctrine  of  ex 
opere  operato  has  its  unsafe  extreme  which  leads  to  a  mere  non- 
Christian  superstition,  even  where  it  retains  the  name  and  sem- 
blance of  genuine  CathoHc  practice. 

Desire  for  Assimilation. 

With  these  conditions  of  a  twofold  stimulus  to  missionary  zeal 
in  a  mixed  religious  population,  there  has  grown  up  a  certain 
desire  for  assimilation  and  mutual  cooperation  of  all  the  elements 
making  for  Christian  virtue.  Catholic  leaders  have  felt  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  if  properly  known  and  understood  by  our  fel- 
low-citizens, would  answer  the  nobler  aspirations  on  the  part  of 
miUions  who  are  alienated  from  her  by  prejudice  or  ignorance. 
Catholic  leaders  have  furthermore  realized  that  to  make  the 
Church  rightly  and  sufficiently  known  and  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adopt  certain  methods,  not  indeed  foreign  to  the  Church, 
but  lost  sight  of  or  neglected  for  a  long  time  amid  the  turmoil  of 
our  first  efforts  of  missionary  colonization.  No  careful  observer 
of  things  can  have  a  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  an 
organization  which  can  secure  unequalled  order  of  action,  or  that 
she  possesses  a  unique  power  to  control  mind,  heart,  and  external 
conduct  of  that  proportionately  large  majority  of  religious  be- 
lievers in  our  land  who  claim  her  name.  Her  unity  of  doctrine 
and  the  stability  of  her  hierarchical  government,  with  a  chief 
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pontiff  who  not  only  teaches  and  rules  but  also  advises  with  an 
absolutely  directing  and  restraining  effect,  are  recognized  on  all 
sides.  It  is  equally  clear  that  her  authority  reaches,  through  the 
closely  bound  lines  of  pastoral  administration,  every  individual 
member  of  the  Church ;  and  these  things  are  forces  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  lover  of  truth  spontaneously  generate  anxiety  about 
their  right  use  to  prevent  losses  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  open 
its  treasures  to  all  who  may  wish  to  possess  them.  Yet  the  best 
system  fails,  if  there  be  a  lack  of  attention  to  its  minuter  opera- 
tions, to  its  time  service,  to  the  harmony  and  concurrent  action  of 
its  parts,  and  above  all  to  the  proper  use  of  those  actual  and 
ready  opportunities  which  may  be  said  to  offer  themselves  con- 
stantly for  bringing  into  action  the  power  of  reform  and  sanctifi- 
cation  which  the  Church  possesses. 

Our  Customary  Methods. 

It  is  quite  evident  also  that  these  opportunities  have  been 
seized  and  studied  by  the  Catholic  missionary  corps  of  recent 
years,  which  includes  bishops,  secular  and  regular  clergy,  and  the 
men  of  the  Catholic  press,  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  zealous 
of  whom  are  laymen.  These  representatives  of  Catholic  zeal  in 
behalf  of  our  non-Catholic  brethren  make  their  convictions  felt 
through  the  mediums  of  Truth  Societies,  Missions  to  non-Catho- 
lics, and  frequently  through  the  declared  attitude  of  federated 
Catholic  societies,  which  pledge  their  members  to  defend  the 
Catholic  faith  in  concerted  action,  and  to  make  public  propaganda 
for  the  honor  of  the  Church  as  a  peerless  representative  of  all  the 
elements  which  supply  a  true  basis  of  civic  as  well  as  religious 
virtue  and  advancement. 

Whilst  any  one  who  looks  over  the  literature  produced  or 
occasioned  by  this  evangelizing  movement  during  the  last  ten 
years,  must  congratulate  the  Catholic  body  on  what  has  been 
achieved  by  its  most  zealous  representatives,  he  will  also  be  struck 
by  one  thing — namely,  the  predominance  of  the  polemical  and 
defensive  (as  contrasted  with  the  expository  and  assertive)  attitude 
of  the  apologists  in  the  Catholic  field.  This  is  perhaps  not  so 
noticeable  in  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  the  regular  mission 
courses  to  non- Catholics,  nor  in  the  better  part  of  publications  of 
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our  various  Truth  Societies,  intended  for  non-Catholics,  as  in  the 
Catholic  journals,  especially  when  these  under  plea  of  protesting 
against  the  assertions  of  individual  Protestants,  take  them  to  task 
for  misrepresenting  Catholic  faith  or  conduct.  This  journalistic 
phase  of  present-day  apologetics  is  of  course  also  a  partial  reflec- 
tion of  the  manner  of  missionary  work  done  in  the  other  fields  of 
Catholic  propaganda,  and  therefore  suggests  similar  views  touch- 
ing it.  To  express  these  views  would  indicate  a  criticism  which 
at  first  sight  must  seem  wholly  uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
aim  and  the  work  are  of  a  nature  to  be  encouraged  as  being  cal- 
culated to  dispel  error  and  to  give  light.  We  must,  it  would  seem, 
conquer,  as  did  the  Israelites  the  citadels  of  Jericho,  by  proclaim- 
ing our  right  and  power,  and  by  overthrowing  the  strongholds  of 
the  adversary,  which  implies  that  we  must  also  promptly  repel 
his  attacks. 

Too  Much  Polemics. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spending  one's  strength  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy  into  byways  and  engaging  in  skirmishes  which 
weary  and  divert  the  attention  from  the  main  movement  of 
advance.  The  work  of  conversion  is  not  entirely,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all,  a  work  of  overthrowing  an  opponent ;  its  main  purpose 
is  to  associate  with  us  in  a  bond  of  fellowship  those  who  are  more 
or  less  disposed  to  join  in  the  same  work  and  life-purpose  with  us 
under  our  common  Leader  and  King,  Christ.  This  association 
is  effected  mainly  by  preservative,  not  by  destructive,  means.  We 
may  indeed  teach  our  people  to  "  stand  up  "  for  their  faith,  that  is, 
to  beat  down  those  who  oppose  it ;  thus  rendering  a  service  to 
liberty  for  the  exercise  of  truth  ;  but  the  far  better  way  is  to  teach 
them  to  kneel  down  in  proof  of  their  faith,  and  to  show  others 
that  there  is  good  reason  and  wisdom  for  everyone  else  to  do  like- 
wise. In  this  way,  the  malignant  opponents  will  have  little  room 
for  argument,  and  their  misrepresentations  will  refute  themselves 
by  the  strongest  sort  of  an  argumentiim  ad  hominem.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  occasional  defence  and  rebuttal,  and  a  proper  expo- 
sition of  the  historical  facts  that  establish  the  sanctity  and  divine 
origin  of  the  Church  as  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine  and  dis- 
penser of  its  sacramental  graces.     But  there  may  be  too  much  of 
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this  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  which  requires  something 
more  positive  and  constructive  continually  to  recommend  it.  We 
are  all  too  much  like  a  class  of  young  theologians  who,  without 
having  a  full  grasp  of  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  general 
history,  occupy  themselves  with  questions  of  the  early  and  medi- 
eval heresies,  which  have  long  ago  lost  their  significance,  except 
in  principle,  under  new  forms  or  as  bits  of  literary  archeology, 
or  who  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  quarrels  between  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans  about  creedal  tenets  which  the  present  representa- 
tives of  these  sects  will  hardly  recognize  as  their  own.  In  short, 
the  fault  in  much  of  our  religious  teaching  is  that  it  is  too  often 
polemic ;  and  the  fault  of  our  polemics  is  that  they  are  too  often 
antique,  whereas  we  would  gain  our  end  of  converting  or  at  least 
conciliating  non-Catholics  much  better  by  laying  more  stress  upon 
teaching  simply  pure  Christian  doctrine  and  living  up  to  it.  There 
are  assuredly  cases  where  converts  are  made  by  argument  and 
scientific,  that  is,  theological,  inquiry  or  by  the  study  of  history. 
But  I  am  here  considering  only  the  popular  element,  the  people 
who  attend  our  missions  or  read  our  popular  defences  of  faith. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  imply  that  polemics,  even  of  the  popular  sort, 
are  useless.  They  are  called  for  occasionally,  and  they  have  had 
an  important  part  in  vindicating  orthodox  doctrine  and  legitimate 
discipline  all  through  the  troubled  times  of  the  so-called  Reforma- 
tion, or  rather  during  the  periods  that  followed  the  wholesale 
defection  from  the  Church  in  England,  as  in  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia ;  and  in  these  countries  there  is  still  so  much 
concrete  prejudice  stored  up  in  old  institutions  and  national  tradi- 
tions that  the  old  methods  of  defence  have  a  certain  practical 
meaning.  In  the  United  States  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
different.  The  Puritan  traditions  which  for  a  time  held  supremacy 
in  our  national  and  social  life  have  entirely  passed  away.  As  for 
Protestantism,  in  its  various  sectarian  forms  of  Bible  Christianity, 
there  remains  hardly  any  positive  creed  or  tenet  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  general  and  passive  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God,  and  man's  duty  to  worship  Him  according  to  the  broad 
dictates  of  conscience.  The  note  of  heresy  which  formerly 
separated  the  sects  from  the  Church  is,  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  Bible  Christians  of  to-day,  a  mere  negative  qualit>^ :  it  consists 
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in  ignoring  Catholic  dogma  without  calling  for  anything  positive 
and  absolutely  binding  in  the  profession  of  Protestant  faith  apart 
from  the  morality  sanctioned  by  a  Platonic  cult.  The  very  appeal 
to  the  Bible  means  no  longer,  as  it  did  formerly,  a  profession  of 
belief  in  the  Divine  message  and  a  protest  against  the  Church. 
Almost  any  Protestant  might  read  his  faith  out  of  a  Catholic  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  he  had  before 
him  the  King  James,  or  the  Revised  Version.  The  reverse  is 
equally  true ;  most  of  the  numerous  recent  English  translations  of 
the  Bible  made  from  the  original  texts  by  Protestants  differ  but 
little  from  our  Catholic  version  in  matters  of  real  importance  to 
the  Christian  believer. 

Disparaging  the  (Protestant)  Bible. 

And  right  here  we  meet  one  point  in  present-day  apologetics 
upon  which  Catholic  writers  and  preachers  spend,  I  venture  to 
say,  a  great  deal  of  futile,  if  not  harmful,  energy — I  mean  the  dis- 
cussions about  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  public  institu- 
tions, such  as  schools,  hotels,  reformatories,  prisons,  and  wherever 
the  public  are  invited  to  read.  It  may  be  quite  fairly  and  justly 
stated  that  there  is  no  such  book  to-day  as  a  distinctly  Protestant 
Bible,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  Bible  readers  in  America.  And  this 
for  two  reasons  which,  supplementing  each  other,  eliminate  entirely 
the  character  of  heretical  teaching  from  the  modern  English  Bible. 
The  first  reason  is  that  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English 
(so-called  Protestant)  Bible  now  commonly  in  use  is  a  translation 
which  comes  so  close  to  the  original  that  it  barely  differs  from 
the  Catholic  Douay  version,  and  in  some  non-essential  points  is 
even  more  correct,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  better 
English.  The  second  reason,  which  largely  deprives  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  of  its  supposed  character  as  a  textbook  of  sectarianism, 
lies  in  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  Protestants  themselves 
attach  only  a  negative,  if  any,  importance  to  sectarian  differences 
as  essentials  of  their  faith.  It  does  not,  therefore,  make  practically 
any  difference  to  a  Protestant  whether  you  give  him  a  Catholic 
Douay  version  or  the  Revised  (Protestant)  Version  of  1883,  unless 
it  be  on  account  of  the  more  rhythmic  and  modern  English  which 
he  finds  in  the  latter  translation.     He  reads  it  out  of  devotion,  or 
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as  good  moral  literature,  and  not  as  a  textbook  of  his  creed, 
even  though  it  sustains  his  membership  in  a  nominally  sectarian 
Church. 

If  then  we  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  public 
institutions,  it  can  only  be  on  the  ground  of  someone  undertaking 
(authoritatively)  to  interpret  it  in  a  sense  that  alienates  Catholics 
from  their  faith  or  instils  prejudice  against  the  Church.  Now 
this  interpretation  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  read  the  Bible  for  their  own  personal  edification  or  instruc- 
tion. In  our  public  schools  all  such  interpretation  should  be  and, 
as  a  rule,  is  prohibited.  If  at  times  it  does  happen  that  this  pro- 
hibition is  violated,  and  that  persons  in  authority  use  the  oppor- 
tunities of  their  position  as  teachers  or  instructors  to  comment 
upon  the  text  of  the  Bible,  they  are  indeed  making  sectarian 
propaganda.  Now  these  same  persons  are  just  as  likely  to  do 
this  in  teaching  mooted  points  in  history  or  literature ;  and  such 
action  would  in  every  case  be  a  legitimate  subject  of  complaint  or 
censure  in  a  public  institution  supported  by  common  tax.  The 
outcry  against  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  apart  from  a  biased  in- 
terpretation of  sectarian  teachers,  is  not  justified,  and  prevents  a 
good  deal  of  sound  moral  teaching,  such  as  comes  from  the  dis- 
creet selection  of  Biblical  masterpieces  in  the  training  schools  of 
our  young.  No  teacher  of  sense  would  introduce  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  the  whole  Bible,  whether  for  ethical  or  literary  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  not  advocating  this  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  practical 
measure,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  uniform  programme  needs 
to  precede  any  such  measure  which  secures  the  rights  of  all 
parties  attending  our  pubHc  schools ;  but  this  question  of  practical 
introduction  of  a  given  text  of  a  very  useful  book  is  one  quite 
apart  from  the  pronouncement  on  the  value  of  the  book  in  itself. 
What  I  hold  to  be  strongly  objectionable,  because  hurtful  to  the 
moral  development  of  the  community,  is  the  unreasonable  hos- 
tility displayed  against  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  institu- 
tions on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  sectarian  book.  As  Catholics  we 
may  not,  in  consistency,  be  able  to  recommend  a  Bible  that  is  not 
distinctly  Catholic,  but  we  need  not  interfere  with  those  who  wish 
to  have  their  children  taught  its  good  lessons,  since  it  is  likely  to 
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make  them  more  moral,  even  if  it  do  not  make  them  Catholics. 
Has  the  Catholic  Church  to  fear  less  from  a  generation  of  godless 
infidels  to  whom  no  authority  is  sacred  than  she  would  ever  have 
to  fear  from  people  who  read  the  Bible  for  the  moral  precepts  it 
contains  ? 

But  this  is  not  a  topic  to  be  discussed  in  detail  here.  It  needs 
separate  treatment.  I  wish,  moreover,  to  touch  upon  some  other 
features  that  seem  to  be  over-much  emphasized  in  our  efforts 
to  throw  light  upon  Catholic  truth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
approach  and  view  it  from  without,  but  who  are  not  at  the  same 
time  positively  and  maliciously  hostile  to  it. 

Historical    Questions.  ' 

In  our  appeal  to  the  historical  side  of  Catholic  truth,  we  often 
lay  too  much  stress  on  side  issues,  and  on  the  refutation  of  par- 
ticular distortions  of  facts  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  I 
allude  to  such  controversies  as  have  arisen  about  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  the  Huguenot  persecutions,  the  iniquities  of  popes, 
and  that  innumerable  host  of  malicious  operations  which  are 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  in 
general.  Of  course  these  things  must  be  dealt  with,  and  every 
intelligent  reading  Catholic  ought  to  know  in  what  manual  of 
history  or  reference  book  he  will  find  the  true  presentation  of  such 
facts,  so  as  to  set  aright  anyone  who  misconstrues  them  for  him- 
self or  others. 

Viewing  the  matter  practically,  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
those  who  distort  history  to  the  discredit  of  the  Church  are  not 
disposed  to  be  corrected  or  convinced.  Whether  those  who 
follow  them  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  our  refutation,  must 
depend  on  the  personal  impression  we  can  make  upon  them.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  a  question  of  documents  which 
favor  one  side  or  the  other  according  as  they  are  interpreted, 
there  is  good  and  evil  often  so  mixed  as  to  constitute  a  plea 
against  Catholics  (though  never  against  the  Church)  and  Protes- 
tants alike.  Besides  this  we  do  not  convince  an  outsider  unless 
the  argument  is  wholly  in  our  favor,  for  defenders  of  a  stable 
cause  are  assumed  to  be  prej  udiced  in  their  own  favor  as  much  as 
those  who  claim  the  contrary.     Few  persons  who  are  not  schol- 
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ars  can  pronounce  on  the  value  of  documentary  evidence,  and 
they  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Catholics  will  deny  what- 
ever reflects  upon  their  Church. 

To  this  must  be  added  another  consideration.  The  zeal  which 
defends  the  side  favorable  to  the  Catholic  view  very  often  ignores 
whatever  may  be  truthfully  alleged  against  those  who  in  history 
happened  to  stand  as  responsible  agents  for  the  Catholic  cause. 
Thus  we  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  the 
injustice  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  order  to  prove  it  we  point  out 
that  the  Inquisition,  as  a  tribunal  of  justice,  was  simply  abused 
by  the  civil  rulers.  But  the  thoughtful  Protestant  argues  that 
the  civil  rulers  being  Catholics  must  have  been  under  obedience 
to  churchmen  who  in  their  turn  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Church,  whose  tribunals,  if  they  permitted  any  judge,  whether 
cleric  or  layman,  to  inflict  such  outrages,  failed  in  their  duty  to 
restrain  men  from  cruelty  by  the  exercise  of  that  ban  which  the 
Church  was  recognized  as  possessing  and  using  in  those  days. 
Similar  doubts  occur  to  the  thinking  mind  in  regard  to  nearly  all 
the  stock  defences  of  history;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the  other  champions  of  the  so-called  Reformation  period, 
the  political  intrigues  of  Catholic  princes  and  churchmen  played 
as  important  a  part  and  became  as  much  a  source  of  wrongdoing 
as  the  rebelliousness  of  fanatics  who,  under  the  guise  of  religious 
zeal,  fought  against  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  this,  that  popular  ^  discussions  of  historical  details  involv- 
ing differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  rarely  lead  to 
any  other  practical  results  than  a  dismissal  of  the  case  from  the 
court  of  appeal,  unless  the  one  party  is  more  disposed  to  yield 
than  the  other;  which  is  to  say  that  the  non-Catholic  may  be 
persuaded  quite  as  much  by  an  appeal  independent  of  history,  and 
that  conversion  may  be  obtained  by  other  and  less  offensive 
methods.  The  arguments  pass  either  for  bare  assertions  in  two 
opposite  directions,  or  they  lead  to  revelations  which  are  equally 
discreditable  to  both  sides ;  or,  if  they  show  that  Catholics  have 
been  in  the  right,  they  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  teaching 
and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  for  right  and  good ;  and  that  if 

*  I  do  not  of  course  refer,  to  discussions  of  a  critical  character  among  students 
of  special  history  which  have  their  weight  for  the  learned. 
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men  abuse  authority  in  her  name,  it  does  not  lessen  the  sanctity 
of  her  doctrine  and  precepts — which  ought  to  be  quite  plain  from 
a  mere  reference  to  her  permanent  laws  and  constitutional  tradi- 
tion. The  fidelity  or  infidelity  of  the  children  of  the  Church  does 
not  weigh  anything  in  establishing  the  Catholic  truth;  it  does 
not  disprove  her  claims  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Israelites, 
who  where  instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  turned  in 
the  absence  of  Moses  to  adoring  a  golden  calf,  disproves  the  truth 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet's  teaching. 

Refutation  of  Protestant  Error. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  the  Bible  is  for  the  modem  Protestant  in  America  a 
definite  rule  of  faith ;  it  may  be  a  rule  of  conduct  for  him,  but 
no  more.  This  implies  that  much  of  the  onslaught  made  against 
the  Protestant  faith  loses  its  force,  since  the  errors  usually  stig- 
matized exist  only  in  the  books  addressed  to  a  past  generation 
which  held  to  the  old  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  formulas  hardly 
understood  by  the  present  church-goers.  In  truth  it  is  rarely 
safe  to  assert  or  to  assume  that  any  particular  religious  conviction 
attaches  to  the  outward  adherence  of  a  given  sectarian  com- 
munion. To  argue  against  Calvinistic  errors  with  a  man  who 
tells  you  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  may  be  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  if  one  attempted  to  convict  him  of  Mormonism.  Outside  the 
Church  religious  terms  have  mostly  lost  their  original  meaning. 
Religion  with  the  average  American  Protestant  indicates  simply 
a  general  disposition,  as  already  noted,  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  Creator,  and  to  follow  the  voice  of  conscience.  That  is  the 
really  and  only  important  basis  upon  which  one  may  proceed  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  appealing  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  her  doctrine,  and  the  power  she  possesses  to  improve 
man's  moral  nature  and  thus  save  us  from  the  effects  of  sinful 
inclination.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  the  powder  which 
is  spent  to  discharge  the  missiles  of  logical  argument  against 
heresy  rarely  avails  to  destroy  the  object  aimed  at,  but  explodes 
in  the  Catholic  camp,  obscuring  the  atmosphere  and  creating 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  unsophisticated  faithful.  Of  course, 
the  arguments  are  made  in  presence  of  Protestants  or  intended  to 
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be  used  by  Catholics  with  their  Protestant  acquaintances ;  but 
these,  as  I  remarked  above,  are  scarcely  conscious  that  they  pos- 
sess a  very  definite  creed.  What  has  driven  or  attracted  them 
to  the  particular  Protestant  sect  to  which  they  happen  to  belong 
is  not  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  that  sect,  but  rather  the  accident 
of  a  neighboring  church  or  friendly  minister,  together  with  the 
opportunities  for  satisfying  that  vague  craving  which  draws  them 
to  serve  God  and  to  save  their  souls. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  vituperations,  suspicious 
insinuations  of  motives,  and  charges  of  insincerity  against  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  profession  of  faith,  are  not  only  undignified 
in  anyone  who  comes  with  a  message  from  Christ,  but  they  are 
always  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  apologist  who  makes 
use  of  them,  and  to  the  Church  whom  he  affects  to  defend.  To 
indulge  in  abuse  of  heretics  of  a  past  age  is  as  a  rule  merely  a 
manifestation  of  bravado,  whilst  abuse  of  present-day  heretics 
causes  useless  irritation  to  those  who  hold  the  same  opinion. 
The  recommendation  to  be  benignant  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
religious  misconceptions  of  others  is  sometimes  disclaimed  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  minimizing  the  truth,  or  that  we  have  our  Lord's 
example  to  the  contrary  in  His  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes. 

As  to  minimizing  truth,  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  condemning  error  in  a  straightforward 
manner  and  condemning  persons  who  hold  the  error.  We  are 
told  by  our  Lord  to  assert  the  divine  law  without  detracting  from 
it  or  changing  one  tittle  or  iota  of  its  meaning  (Matt.  5  :  18) ;  but 
we  are  also,  at  the  risk  of  eternal  condemnation,  commanded  to 
refrain  from  condemning  others  (Matt.  7 :   i). 

Christ's  Way. 

In  regard  to  our  Lord's  own  conduct,  it  need  only  be  observed 
that  it  gives  no  warrant  for  the  severe  and  often  rash  judgments 
pronounced  upon  heretics.  It  is  frequently  overlooked  that  the 
awful  words  which,  the  evangelists  tell  us,  were  uttered  by  Christ 
against  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  the  Scribes  and  money- 
changers of  the  temple,  were  aimed  directly  at  the  faithless  mem- 
bers (chiefly  the   priests)  of  what  was   then   the   true   Church 
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according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  If  we  would  follow  the  illustrious 
example,  we  should  first  of  all  have  to  abandon  our  habit  of 
fulsome  self-laudation  whenever  the  name  of  a  Catholic  is  in  ques- 
tion, which  strikes  the  unaccustomed  reader  of  our  periodical 
literature.  Next  we  should  have  to  exhibit  less  sensitiveness 
about  acknowledging  our  faults.  Lastly,  we  should  not  be 
tempted  to  mistake  admissions  of  faulty  management  by  respon- 
sible persons  within  the  Church,  as  if  they  necessarily  implied  a 
censure  of  the  Church  herself. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  words,  and  to  look  at  the 
actions  of  our  Lord,  as  He  propagated  the  mission  of  truth 
among  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  (Jewish)  Church, 
as  established  at  the  time  in  Jerusalem,  we  find  Him  adopting 
quite  a  different  policy  from  the  one  pursued  by  those  who, 
having  labelled  a  person  "  Catholic,"  hold  him  to  be  predestined. 
Christ  praises  the  faith  of  the  Roman  centurion,  "  such  as  has  not 
been  found  in  Israel,"  and  tells  the  Jews  that  they,  the  children, 
shall  be  cast  out  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  strangers  whom  they 
held  to  be  heretics  would  enter  it.  He  commends  with  admira- 
tion the  faith  of  the  strange  Syrian  woman  who  met  Him  in  the 
regions  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  He  expounds  with  wonderful  patience 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Messianic  Church  to  the  Samaritan  at  the 
well,  whose  adherence  to  an  heretical  or  schismatical  community 
was  rendered  even  more  criminal  by  the  moral  degradation  of  her 
open  divorce,  in  which  she  professed  to  live.  To  these  He 
used  no  such  language  as  that  which  condemned  the  hypocrisy 
of  His  own  people  who  claimed  to  be  the  children  of  Abraham. 

What  the  Master  taught,  His  disciples  who  serve  us  as  models 
of  apologists,  as  mission  preachers  and  writers  seeking  the  con- 
version of  non- Catholics,  fulfilled  and  demonstrated  to  the  letter. 
St.  Paul,  "  the  tearing  wolf,"  impulsive  in  his  zeal  beyond  all 
others  for  the  truth  of  Christ,  bids  his  converts  at  Rome,  "  as 
much  as  is  in  you,  have  peace  with  all  men"  (12  :  18).  Innumer- 
able times  he  reminds  us  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  a  Gospel  of 
peace,  and  that  they  who  preach  it  make  their  path  beautiful  by 
the  procession  of  peace.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  evangelists  of  the 
New  Law  throughout,  as  it  was  the  last  injunction  of  the  Master. 
But  enough  of  all  this,  lest  the  reader  weary  of  what  must  appear 
so  commonplace  a  suggestion. 
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Summing  Up. 

Let  me  briefly  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  in  order  to  ^\v^  point 
to  its  purpose.  The  features  that  should  be  prominent  in  our 
modern  apologetic  warfare,  or,  better  said,  in  our  popular  propa- 
ganda for  the  Church  in  America,  are  : — 

1.  That  we  deal  with  the  present  rather  than  with  the  past, 
both  in  the  matter  of  exposing  errors  against  the  faith,  and  in 
matters  of  history  illustrating  Catholic  truth.  Let  there  be  less 
of  condemning  the  errors  of  Protestantism  and  more  of  Christian 
action ;  less  of  Luther  and  more  of  Christ ;  less  of  boasting  about 
what  Catholics  of  long  ago  have  done,  and  more  of  proof  to 
demonstrate  the  spiritual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership 
in  the  actual  body  of  the  Church  Catholic  of  to-day. 

2.  That  in  explaining  the  Catholic  position,  we  hold  more  to 
the  simple  statements  of  revealed  religion,  and  also  to  sound  reason 
based  on  manifestations  of  God's  mind  in  nature  as  well  as  in 
positive  divine  law,  than  to  the  testimony  of  authors  and  to  statis- 
tics. In  other  words,  that  we  take  the  certain  witness  without 
giving  undue  prominence  to  mere  human  authority  and  approba- 
tion. 

3.  That  we  deal  more  with  truth  than  with  error ,  to  the  extent 
even  that  we  admit  the  historical  evidence  which  makes  against 
the  responsible  administrators  in  the  Church,  at  the  same  time 
strictly  distinguishing  between  these  and  the  Church  as  a  divine 
institution  and  tribunal  of  truth  and  right.  The  best  constitution 
may  be  badly  administered ;  but  so  long  as  a  good  constitution 
remains  unaltered,  the  elements  of  reform  from  within  are  safe- 
guarded. That  is  to  say :  let  us  explain  truth  rather  than  explain 
errors. 

4.  That,  where  it  is  necessary  to  explain  errors  in  order  to  set 
forth  truth,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  erroneous  statements,  and 
not  digress  to  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  erring  person, 
since  the  latter  trespass  is  both  unsafe  and,  even  if  true,  still  offen- 
sive. 

5.  That  in  speaking  of  the  "Protestant"  Bible  we  should 
remember  that  as  a  book  teaching  heresy  the  thing  belongs  to 
the  past ;  that  even  those  who  still  read  the  old  King  James  Bible, 
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containing  the  most  important  alterations  of  the  first  "  reformers," 
attach  but  little  if  any  importance  to  them  as  expressions  of  sec- 
tarian belief;  that  the  difference  between  the  Bible  used  by  Prot- 
estants and  the  Catholic  Bible  is  one  which  rests  almost  wholly 
with  the  interpreter ;  and  that,  therefore.  Catholic  doctrine  may, 
in  almost  all  cases,  be  as  conclusively  demonstrated  from  any  one 
of  the  several  new  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  including 
the  Authorized  Revised  (Protestant)  Version  of  1883,  as  from  a 
Douay  version ;  finally,  that  since  it  must  be  assumed  that  any 
Protestant  who  has  read  the  Bible  loves  it,  not  as  a  sectarian  text- 
book but  as  the  word  of  God,  which  on  the  whole  it  remains,  we 
should  not  inveigh  against  its  use  as  if  it  were  a  poisoned  well,  but, 
having  demonstrated  from  it  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  we  should  consistently  refrain  from  disparaging 
the  book  apart  from  the  malicious  interpretation  of  its  doctrine.^ 

H.  J.  Heuser. 
Overbrookf  Pa. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SILAS. 
XVI. — The  Free  Library  Begins  its  Career. 

SO  MANY  events  had  been  crowded  into  the  last  few  days 
that  the  week  went  by  before  Father  Sinclair  noticed  it. 
The  Sunday  following  the  destruction  of  the  books  and  the 
burial  of  little  Helen,  there  was  a  change  in  the  programme  at 
St.  Paul's.  As  usual,  the  nine  o'clock  Mass  was  crowded.  Father 
Sinclair  did  not  like  this.  Many  a  time  he  had  spoken  from  the 
altar  of  the  obligation  there  was  of  now  and  then  assisting  at  the 
more  solemn  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  He  brought 
pressure  to  bear  in  various  quarters.  He  insisted  on  the  teachers 
instructing  the  children  in  the  parish  schools,  thus  indirectly 
reaching  the  parents.  He  even  intimated  that  he  should  gwo. 
longer  sermons  at  nine  o'clock  unless  people  came  to  the  late 
Mass  more  generally. 

2  The  Catholic  Church  insists  on  a  distinct  version  (the  Vulgate),  approved  by 
her,  not  because  it  is  the  only  true,  or  even  the  best  translation,  but  because  unity 
of  discipline,  together  with  soundness  of  doctrine,  require  that  she  sanction  a  com- 
mon and  authoritative  edition. 
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In  order  to  draw  his  people  to  the  eleven  o'clock  Mass,  he 
did  his  utmost  to  surround  the  function  with  every  solemnity.  A 
chosen  choir  rendered  with  devotional  effect  the  beautiful  old 
chants  and  harmonized  Masses ;  and  he  usually  had  a  stranger, 
a  brother  priest  from  one  of  the  city  parishes,  sometimes  a  travel- 
ling Passionist  or  Franciscan,  to  deliver  telling  sermons.  Many 
non-Catholics  came  every  Sunday  to  the  High  Mass,  drawn 
thither  by  the  solemnity  of  the  service  as  well  as  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  speakers.  But  not  a  few  of  the  parishioners,  satisfied  with 
the  strict  obligation  of  assisting  at  a  Low  Mass,  remained  at  home. 

The  present  Sunday  was  an  exception.  The  Advent  season 
had  stripped  St.  Paul's  of  its  usual  decorations.  The  absence  of 
flowers  and  other  artificial  trappings  gave  a  subdued  tone  to  the 
Gothic  outlines  of  the  chancel,  which,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
greatly  improved  it — Gothic  does  not  lend  itself  to  decoration. 
But  it  had  been  announced  in  the  Times,  the  day  previous,  that 
a  Redemptorist  Father,  still  remembered  in  Laurenboro,  where  he 
had  preached  a  mission  seven  years  before,  was  passing  through 
the  city  and  had  consented  to  deliver  a  sermon. 

Even  before  half-past  ten  the  pews  were  comfortably  filled, 
many  present  being  from  the  outside  denominations  who  recalled 
the  tremendous  truths  they  had  heard  falling  from  that  eloquent 
tongue. 

Punctually  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  altar  boys,  in  their  neat 
gowns  and  cottas,  began  to  file  out  on  both  sides  of  the  high 
altar.  They  met  at  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary,  bent  the  knee,  and 
retired  to  their  stalls.  Then  came  the  servers,  followed  by 
Father  Sinclair.     Mass  was  begun. 

During  the  chanting  of  the  Gospel,  the  Redemptorist,  in  his 
simple  black  soutane,  with  beads  dangling  from  his  girdle,  walked 
slowly  out  from  behind  the  altar,  and  ascended  the  pulpit.  All 
eyes  recognized  Father  Gol worth,  and  when  he  began  his  sermon, 
the  same  powerful  voice,  the  same  convincing  logic,  the  same 
soul-stirring  pathos,  that  had  held  St.  Paul's  spellbound  seven 
years  before,  was  soon  echoing  through  its  walls. 

He  had  not  been  speaking  more  than  five  minutes  when  a 
shuffling  up  the  main  aisle  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people. 
The  old  sexton  was  leading  Silas  Maglundy  to  the  third  pew  from 
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the  top.  Silas  glanced  around  him  when  he  entered  it.  He  did 
not  know  that  every  eye  was  centred  on  him — even  the  preacher's. 
He  bowed  to  Miss  Garvey,  whom  he  recognized  sitting  immedi- 
ately behind  him.  Apparently,  he  was  absolutely  unconscious 
of  anything  unseemly  in  coming  to  Mass  so  late ;  he  subsided 
into  his  seat,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  up  to  the  pulpit. 

It  was  a  powerful  sermon  on  justice,  and  on  the  obligation  of 
restitution  of  gains  unjustly  acquired.  The  preacher  entered  into 
details.  He  told  his  audience  how  some  men  lull  themselves 
into  a  false  security,  and  imagine  they  can,  by  great  benefactions 
or  public  services,  atone  for  injustice  done  to  private  individuals. 
During  half  an  hour  he  held  his  hearers'  attention ;  Maglundy 
never  took  his  eyes  off  him. 

When  the  preacher  stepped  down,  the  worshippers  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  altar ;  Maglundy  did  likewise.  The  soul-inspiring 
strains  of  the  Credo  roused  him,  and  he  turned  in  his  seat  to  stare 
at  the  choir.  He  caught  the  eye  of  Miss  Garvey,  who  quietly 
looked  at  him  as  if  reproving  his  levity.  The  lesson  was  heeded ; 
for  during  the  rest  of  the  service  he  did  not  look  around.  He 
followed  the  movements  of  the  worshippers  near  him,  even  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee  during  the  Elevation.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
good  beginning.  After  Mass  he  walked  slowly  down  the  aisle^ 
got  into  his  sleigh,  which  was  waiting  for  him,  and  drove  home. 

"  Who  was  that  stout  old  gentleman  who  came  up  the  aisle 
during  the  sermon  ?  "  asked  Father  Gol worth,  at  dinner  that  day. 

"  His  name  is  Maglundy,  one  of  my  lambs,"  answered  the 
pastor. 

"Maglundy — not  Silas  Maglundy,  the  wealthy  Cahfomia 
miner  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Well,  my  remarks  must  have  gone  home,"  added  the  mis- 
sioner.  "  Maglundy  has  left  a  reputation  behind  him  among  the 
miners.  Unless  he  straightens  up  things  with  an  old  partner  of 
his,  he'll  not  leave  California  if  he  ever  goes  there  again.  Miners 
have  a  way  of  doing  things  in  a  hurry  that  hurts." 

Father  Sinclair  thought  he  already  knew  something  of  the 
deal,  and  he  did  not  press  for  further  information. 

"  Is  the  old  man  as  vain  as  ever  ?  "  asked  the  missioner. 
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"  He  has  shown  tendencies  in  that  direction,  but  the  press  is 
nocking  it  out  of  him." 

"  Out  in  San  Jacinto,  where  I  gave  a  mission  two  years  ago," 
continued  Father  Golworth,  "  he  wanted  to  erect  a  fountain 
where  for  six  months  of  the  year  there  isn't  a  spring  running,  or 
a  drop  of  water  falling  from  the  heavens.  The  citizens  were 
about  to  tar-and-feather  him." 

"  But  he  has  changed  since  he  came  to  Laurenboro,"  inter- 
posed the  pastor.  "  We  are  going  to  train  him.  The  trouble  is 
we  did  not  catch  him  quite  young  enough.  But  we  are  going  to 
train  him  for  all  that." 

And  Father  Sinclair  laughed  heartily. 

The  first  working  session  of  the  Library  was  announced  for 
that  afternoon,  for  children  exclusively.  At  three  o'clock  the 
little  readers  crowded  in  from  various  Sunday-schools.  Big  ones 
and  little  ones,  quiet  ones  and  roguish  ones,  came  tumbling  in 
over  one  another,  raising  such  a  disturbance  in  the  long  passage 
that  the  chief  librarian  had  to  appear  in  person. 

When  they  all  entered  the  hall  and  saw  the  shelves  of  new 
books — a  tempting  feast — there  was  a  momentary  hush.  But  it 
was  only  momentary.  The  novelty  of  the  situation — a  library  day 
exclusively  for  them — was  too  overpowering  to  quell  their  youth- 
ful enthusiasm ;  the  din  became  deafening.  All  the  chief  could 
do  was  to  point  to  the  "Silence"  placards  hanging  around  the 
wall.  But  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem  the  torrent  ot 
the  Brono. 

The  first  session  was  attended  with  more  or  less  disorder. 
Miss  Garvey  set  two  assistants  instead  of  one  to  register  names  ; 
and  that  disarranged  her  plans.  She  did  not  expect  such  a  num- 
ber of  children  the  first  day ;  and  with  all  her  foresight  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  not  prepared  for  them.  She  was  busy 
straightening  out  a  few  unruly  youngsters  when  Father  Sinclair 
arrived  on  the  scene — an  arrival  that  was  a  signal  for  peace. 

"  Here's  de  Fader,  lads ;  cheese  it,"  said  the  leader.  In  a 
moment  there  was  a  silence  of  the  tomb. 

"  Well,  Father  Sinclair,"  said  the  chief,  "  how  did  you  man- 
age it  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know.  They  must  be  afraid  of  me.  Do  I  look 
very  fierce  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mean  that." 

"  Well  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  inquired,  smiling. 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  Mr.  Maglundy  to  Mass  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  Are  not  all  Catholics  bound  to  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays, 
unless  lawfully  exempted  ?  " 

Miss  Garvey  knew  that  this  was  as  far  as  she  could  get,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  suggest  means  to  deal  with  the  motley 
crowd  of  young  readers.  She  had  decided  to  put  up  a  long  bar- 
rier, which  would  let  in  only  three  boys  at  a  time  to  the  Receiv- 
ing Desk.  Father  Sinclair  promised  her  that  the  improvement 
should  be  made  before  the  following  Sunday. 

It  was  a  consoling  spectacle  to  witness  the  tiny  sea  of  faces 
looking  ravenously  at  the  backs  of  the  new  books,  straining  their 
little  necks  in  their  endeavor  to  read  the  titles,  and  freely  giving 
their  commentaries  on  the  contents. 

"  O  dat's  no  good,  dat  book.  I  read  it,"  said  one,  looking  at 
a  gaudily-bound  volume.  "It's  all  about  a  feller  wot  jumped 
into  de  water  to  grab  anoder  feller  wot  was  goin'  to  get  drowned." 

"  Wot's  dis  one  ?  *A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Arctic'  All 
about  de  polar  bears  and  de  whales,  I  s'pose.  May  I  take  dis 
one,  Miss  ?  " 

"  Let  me  have  your  card." 

The  yellow  card  was  handed  over  to  the  assistant ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  book  and  the  date  were  stamped  thereon ;  the  boy  got 
the  book  and  away  he  went. 

**  Got  any  of  de  '  Breechloader  Novels,'  Miss  ?  "  asked  a  little 
red- head  of  ten. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  We  can  get  'em  over  at  de  Elvizeer." 

"  Well,  you  cannot  get  any  here ;  that's  all,  sonny." 

"  Say,  fellers,"  exclaimed  a  dozen,  "  de  loidy  called  Jake 
sonny." 

And  there  was  a  titter  all  round. 

"  Here  is  a  nice  book  for  you — *  The  Cliff-Dweller's  Secret' — 
a  boy's  story." 
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"  I'll  take  dat."     And  he  got  it. 

When  he  was  leaving  the  hall,  the  others  began  to  cry  after 
him,  "  Hello,  sonny ;  hello,  sonny." 

"  Got  any  more  like  the  one  you  gave  Jake  ?  "  inquired  a 
third. 

"  Yes,  plenty ;  here  is  '  The  Aztec  Prince.'  " 

"  I'll  take  dat." 

"  Got  anoder,  Miss  ?  " 

This  clatter  was  kept  up  unceasingly  for  two  hours  in  the  five 
different  sections ;  so  that  when  the  time  for  closing  came,  four  of 
the  juvenile  shelves  were  as  clean  as  door-knobs. 

The  first  Sunday  session  was  ended  with  a  register  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  books  given  out,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses retained  of  those  who  had  taken  them. 

Miss  Garvey  insisted  on  the  training  of  the  children  well  from 
the  outset.  The  library  rules  were  printed  on  the  long  yellow 
cards,  which  each  reader  carried  home ;  and  they  had  to  be  ob- 
served, or  she  would  know  the  reason  why.  Altogether  the  first 
session  was  a  success.  When  the  chief  and  her  assistants  com- 
pared notes,  it  was  decided  that  the  Children's  Section  should 
be  extended,  and  more  books  secured. 

The  following  Wednesday  they  had  to  meet  again  to  cater  to 
another  element.  This  was  the  day  for  the  "  grown-ups."  Shortly 
after  three,  the  readers  began  to  arrive,  passed  by  the  Registration 
Desk,  scanned  the  catalogues,  asked  for  their  numbers,  had  their 
cards  stamped,  picked  up  their  books,  and  left.  The  registration 
and  delivery  proceeded  as  smoothly  as  clockwork,  but  after  an 
hour  or  so,  great  gaps  began  to  appear  on  the  shelves.  It  was 
with  regret  that  the  assistants  had  to  tell  many  readers  that  the 
volumes  they  called  for  were  out.  They  realized  more  than  ever 
that  a  fresh  supply  must  be  provided  if  readers  were  to  be  held. 

The  session  w^as  nearly  ended  when  the  door  opened  and 
Silas  Maglundy  walked  in  with  K — 531  under  his  arm.  Miss 
Garvey  was  the  first  to  greet  him.  Silas  had  a  broad  smile  on, 
said  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  wooing  of  his  namesake  very  much 
indeed,  and  wanted  to  exchange.  The  catalogue  was  handed  to 
him.  He  wrote  down  on  a  bit  of  paper,  K — 23,  F — 146,  G — 75, 
C — 76,  intimating  that  any  one  of  the  four  would  do. 
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Miss  Garvey  started  to  look  for  the  volumes ;  but  they  were 
all  out. 

"  That  emphasizes  the  need  of  more  books,  does  it  not,  Mr. 
Maglundy  ?  "  said  the  chief. 

"  Undoubtedly.     Are  they  all  gone  ?  " 

"  Not  all  gone,"  she  replied,  "  but  so  many  readers  call  for 
books  that  are  in  circulation  that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
To-day  we  have  given  out  seventy,  and  we  gave  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  the  children  last  Sunday.  I  regret  you  were  not 
here  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  the  little  ones.  It  would  have  done 
your  heart  good." 

She  spoke  of  the  heart  of  Maglundy,  as  if  she  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  such  an  organ  existed  under  that  crust. 

"  How  consoling !  The  dear  little  ones.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly need  of  a  fresh  supply  of  books  to  meet  the  demand,"  said 
Maglundy. 

"  You  see  in  your  own  case,"  she  insisted.  "  We  can  not  fill 
your  order." 

"  I  see,  I  see.     This  is  a  great  work,  indeed." 

"  We  shall  need  more  money,"  continued  Miss  Garvey,  "  and 
we  must  get  it  before  long." 

"  You  really  should  have  more  money.  Well,  well ;  this  is 
interesting,  indeed." 

Meanwhile  Maglundy,  turning  on  his  heel,  was  examining  the 
room  with  both  ^y^s.  The  length  and  breadth  of  it  was  taken  in. 
He  walked  around  with  the  chief,  and  was  allowed  the  extra- 
ordinary privilege  of  going  inside  the  counter  where  Miss  Garvey 
explained  in  detail  the  mechanism  of  the  delivery  and  receipt  of 
the  books.  She  had  already  done  this  once  before ;  but  she  was 
determined  that  the  old  man's  memory  should  be  jogged  now 
and  then.     She  had  a  reason  for  it. 

"  Interesting,  very  interesting,  indeed,"  said  Maglundy,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

Miss  Garvey  asked  the  privilege  of  selecting  a  book  for  him, 
and  gave  him  F— 253,  "The  Unwilling  Bachelor."  The  old 
millionaire  smiled  at  the  title,  shook  hands  with  the  chief  and  left 
the  hall  with  the  volume  under  his  arm. 

The  four  assistants  were  at  the  Receiving  Desk  waiting  for  her. 
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"  Is  the  date  named,  Miss  Garvey  ?  Will  Father  Sinclair  offi- 
ciate ?  "  they  all  asked  in  unison. 

**  Never  you  mind  about  the  date  or  ceremony.  I'll  manage 
that.  Business,  first ;  sentiment  afterward.  Are  the  checks  and 
stamps  put  away  ?  Now,  ladies,  next  Sunday,  at  three,  we  are 
needed  here." 

The  five  put  on  their  furs,  locked  the  doors,  and  went  out  on 
to  the  avenue,  where  the  glare  of  the  arc  lights  was  intensifying 
the  large  flakes  which  were  coming  down  in  myriads. 

XVII. — The  Elzevir  Makes  a  Counter-Movement. 

It  was  an  accident  that  brought  Father  Sinclair  and  Maglundy 
together  the  following  day.  The  millionaire's  driver  had  not  been 
able  to  extricate  his  horses  from  a  blockade  on  Albright  Street. 
While  he  was  held  tight  amid  huge  sleighs,  laden  with  iron  and 
large  boxes,  the  old  man  perceived  the  pastor  passing  on  the  side- 
walk. Maglundy  hailed  him,  made  him  get  in  beside  him,  and 
rolled  the  large  fur  robes  cosily  around  him. 

"  I  shall  pass  by  your  church,  Fawther,  just  as  soon  as  these 
drays  ahead  of  us  get  out  of  the  way." 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later  when  the  street  was  clear,  and 
the  splendid  team,  with  their  silver-mounted  harness  and  sweetly- 
toned  sleigh-bells,  turned  the  corner  and  went  away  toward  the 
Gottingen  portion  of  Laurenboro. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  preacher  who  spoke  'm  St.  Paul's 
yesterday?"  asked  Maglundy.  He  wished  the  pastor  not  to 
forget  that  he  had  been  to  Mass. 

"Father  Golworth,  a  missioner,"  answered  the  pastor.  "He 
comes  from  San  Jacinto." 

"  From  California — from  San  Jacinto,"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  I  should  have  been  so  glad  to  see  any  one  from  my  old  home." 

"  He  was  only  passing  through.  He  took  the  afternoon 
train." 

"  Indeed.  He  preached  a  very  good  sermon.  It  is  nearly 
forty  years  since  I  heard  one  before.  What  a  great  gift  is  that 
of  being  able  to  speak  well  in  public."  The  millionaire  evidently 
recalled  his  own  attempt  on  Blenheim  Square. 
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"  Yes,  it  was  a  very  practical  sermon,"  replied  Father  Sinclair. 
"I  was  pleased  he  touched  so  forcibly  on  the  subject  of  justice. 
We  Catholics  are  so  prone  to  forget  our  obligations — and  how 
strongly  the  Church  insists  on  restoring  to  the  rightful  owners 
what  is  not  our  own." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is  only  justice  after  all  to  give  back  what 
does  not  belong  to  us,"  commented  Maglundy. 

"  We  only  too  often  pull  the  wool  over  our  eyes,"  continued 
the  pastor,  "  and,  as  the  preacher  said,  imagine  we  are  easing  our 
conscience  when  we  perform  public  acts  of  charity.  Justice  must 
be  done  our  neighbor  even  though  the  heavens  fall." 

The  allusions  were  so  pointed  that  Father  Sinclair  thought 
that  perhaps  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far ;  for  Maglundy  was  silent 
for  a  moment  or  two.     But  he  broke  forth : — 

"  Indeed !  how  interesting ;  how  very  interesting !  The  New 
Library  has  started  off  very  favorable,  has  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  knew  it  would,"  answered  the  pastor.  "  It  is  going  to  fill 
a  very  great  gap  in  Laurenboro,  provided  we  can  keep  it  up." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  glebe-house,  and  Father 
Sinclair  jumped  from  the  sleigh. 

"  I  was  gratified  to  see  yo  u  at  church  yesterday,  Mr.  Mag- 
lundy. I  trust  you  will  find  yo  ur  way  there  regularly.  This  is 
one  of  our  duties  as  members  of  the  only  true  Church,  you  know." 

"Thank  you,  Fawther;  I  shall  be  there  every  Sunday  hence- 
forward." And  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap  he  drove  on  to  his 
home. 

It  was  evident  that  Maglundy  felt  more  and  more  at  home  in 
the  company  of  the  priest.  The  old  millionaire  acknowledged 
that  he  felt  the  need  of  consulting  him  frequently,  and  it  was  only 
the  fear  of  troubling  him  that  prevented  him  from  calling  at  the 
glebe-house  oftener.     He  told  this  one  day  to  Father  Sinclair. 

"Well,  Mr.  Maglundy,  if  Mahomet  does  not  come  to  the 
mountain — what  is  the  rest  of  it  ? — I  may  have  to  call  on  you." 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  often  at  my  residence.  I 
live  alone,  and  you  will  always  find  the  latch-string  hanging  out, 
Fawther,  as  my  old  friends  the  miners  used  to  say." 

"  I  promised  Melgrove  to  call  to-morrow  night,"  said  the  pas- 
tor, who,  reflecting  a  moment,  continued,  "  perhaps  we  might  go 
together  ?" 
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"  Very  well,  Fawther.  I'll  send  the  sleigh  for  you — at  what 
hour  ?  My  coachman  will  drive  you  to  my  residence,  and  we 
shall  leave  from  there." 

"  Say  seven  o'clock." 

It  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  at  seven. 

Father  Sinclair  was  anxious  that  Maglundy  should  know 
Melgrove.  The  meeting  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the 
wealthy  old  miner.  Horace  Melgrove  was  both  interesting  and 
instructive;  and  such  a  typical  Catholic  could  not  help  having  a 
powerful  influence  on  him.  Melgrove  had  a  way  of  his  own  ol 
putting  things.  He  would  certainly  instil  a  few  orthodox  ideas 
into  a  head  that  was  dreadfully  ignorant. 

Maglundy  was  not  the  only  one  in  this  category  in  Lauren- 
boro.  Father  Sinclair  had  several  in  his  parish  in  whom  the 
Catholic  tone  had  never  been  developed — the  Newell  family,  for 
instance — whose  religion  was  restricted  to  Sunday  Mass,  yearly 
dues,  and  Easter  Duty.  Such  a  thing  as  Catholicity  standing  out 
in  their  lives  and  ruling  their  actions  ;  seeing  things  as  the  Church 
sees  them  and  judging  things  as  the  Church  judges  them,  was 
not  of  their  province.  That  was  reserved  for  the  clergy,  they 
thought.  The  Newells  were  having  their  children  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  It  was  more  proper,  Kenneth  Newell  con- 
tended, that  the  future  citizens  of  a  country  should  grow  up 
together.  This  separating  of  one  class  from  another,  for  reasons 
of  religion,  was  hateful  to  him.  He  believed  in  centralization. 
Besides,  the  State  should  have  a  preponderating  word  in  the 
formation  of  its  citizens. 

No  one  could  accuse  Newell  of  being  inconsistent  in  his  con- 
duct. He  pushed  his  Newellism  to  the  very  brink  of  open  rupture 
with  his  pastor  and  his  Church.  His  latest  movement  was  to 
suggest  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  section  in  the  Elzevir  as 
an  offset  to  Father  Sinclair's  scheme.  The  latter  had  it  on  good 
authority  that  the  directors  of  that  institution,  also  at  Newell's 
suggestion,  had  asked  underhand  for  a  list  of  the  books  in  the 
Laurenboro  Library.  They  were  not  a  little  taken  aback  when 
they  received  a  catalogue  by  registered  mail,  "  with  Father  Sin- 
clair's compliments." 

It  was  bad  taste,  then,  on  their  part  to  announce  in  the  Times 
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that  a  new  departure  had  been  decided  upon  at  their  last  meeting, 
namely,  that  the  Elzevir  Library,  the  only  real  free  library  in  the 
city,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  denominational  litera- 
ture, was  going  to  introduce  a  special  section,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  R.  C.  Section,"  for  a  certain  class  of  readers. 

Burton  called  to  see  Father  Sinclair  with  the  resolution  in  his 
pocket.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  he  should  insert  it  or  not, 
and  what  commentary  he  should  make  upon  it. 

"  Insert  it  ?  "  said  the  pastor ;  "  Why  not  ?  If  the  Elzevir 
people  wish  to  spread  Catholic  books,  why  not  let  them  ?  No  one 
will  be  better  pleased  than  I.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  it  were  better  to  have  two  sources  to  draw  from 
than  one.  But  you  might  ask  the  Elzevir  what  they  mean  by 
*  R.  C  Why  not  simply  Catholic  Section  ?  '  R.  C*  may  mean 
many  things ;  it  may  mean  the  Royal  Coronet  edition  of  the 
German  philosophers  and  the  other  French  atheists  that  came 
out  last  year,  and  that  I  had  to  burn  last  week.  It  may  mean  the 
new  Red  Cover  edition  of  Dumas'  works.  It  may  mean  anything. 
'  R.  C.  Section '  is  simply  a  blind ;  and  unless  those  people  over 
at  the  Elzevir  are  franker  in  their  methods,  I  shall  formally  warn 
my  people  to  keep  away  from  them." 

Burton  took  notes,  well  pleased  with  the  suggestions,  and  was 
about  to  leave  ^yhen  Father  Sinclair  asked  him, — 

"  How  is  the  tuppenny  catechism  advancing  ?" 

"  Splendidly.     Got  as  far  as  Purgatory,"  answered  Burton. 

"  That  means  that  you  are  coming  to  more  solemn  moments. 
Burton,  moments  when  something  more  is  required  from  you  than 
mere  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  doctrines.  Any  one  may  study 
the  catechism  for  the  speculative  interest  there  is  in  it,  just  as  any 
one  may  study  Shintoism.  Prayer  is  required  now — incessant 
prayer — for  further  enlightenment  and  for  strength  to  make  the 
great  step.  Many  men  have  got  as  far  as  you  are  now.  Burton, 
but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  go  to  the  end.  One  in  your 
position — before  the  public  eye  as  you  are — will  have  to  struggle  ; 
and  unless  God's  grace  helps  you,  and  it  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
i^g»  you  will  halt  by  the  way." 

Burton  left  the  glebe-house  strongly  impressed  by  these  words 
of  the  priest  speaking  so  authoritatively.  Half-way  down  the 
stairs  he  turned  back. 
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"  I  was  forgetting  to  tell  you,  Father,  that  I  spoke  to  Mayor 
Bruce  about  that  matter  of  having  his  name  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Library.  He  was  very  pleasant  about  it,  and  said  that 
he  feared  nothing.  If  you  desire  to  print  his  name  in  your  cata- 
logue as  one  of  your  patrons,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 
Another  thing  I  was  nearly  forgetting — the  agent  of  the  Heler- 
and  Estate  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  He  is  a  Quaker ;  but  I 
mentioned  the  matter  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  he 
told  me  to  say  that  they  may  have  the  large  house  next  the  Incur- 
ables, free  of  rent,  till  the  spring." 

**  Thank  you  very  much,  Burton,  for  all  the  trouble  you  are 
taking.  I  shall  see  to  things  to-morrow.  The  Sisters  will  arrive 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Here  is  a  small  sketch  of  their  work  and 
their  methods,  which  you  may  boil  down  for  your  readers,  if  you 
care  to." 

The  following  day  the  Times  had  the  pastor's  suggestion  on 
the  Elzevir  resolution  almost  word  for  word,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
same  issue  a  well-written  synopsis  of  the  phases  of  the  French 
persecution,  and  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Laurenboro  to 
turn  out,  irrespective  of  rank  or  nationality,  and  welcome  the  six 
exiles,  who  for  conscience'  sake  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
in  France,  and  who  were  coming  to  give  Laurenboro  the  benefit 
of  their  humble  ministry.  The  appeal  was  eloquent  in  its  pathos, 
and,  as  events  proved,  moved  the  hearts  of  all  the  fair-minded 
citizens. 

The  elder  Newell,  when  he  read  his  Times  that  night, 
remarked, — 

"  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Burton  these  weeks.  He 
is  getting  even  more  Catholic  than  I  am  myself"' 

Melgrove  was  sitting  up  in  his  couch  and  feeling  quite  well 
when  Father  Sinclair  and  Maglundy  called  that  evening.  He  told 
his  visitors  all  about  the  railway  accident,  that  is,  all  he  knew 
about  it.  For  the  collision  had  come  so  unexpectedly  that  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  until  he  recovered  consciousness  and  found 
himself  lying  in  a  section  man's  house  beside  the  track,  many 
miles  from  the  station.  The  loss  of  his  little  daughter  had  been 
the  saddest  episode  in  the  tragedy,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Melgrove 
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were  quite  lonely  without  her.     That  was  one  of  the  reasons  he 
was  so  well  pleased  when  the  visitors  called. 

The  visit  delighted  Maglundy,  and  made  the  old  man  expan- 
sive. Melgrove  had  the  secret  of  drawing  him  out.  The  little 
nothings  of  conversation  are  not  reserved  exclusively  to  the  gent- 
ler sex :  Melgrove  was  an  adept.  He  insisted  on  another  call 
from  Maglundy,  which  was  promised  for  the  following  week. 
Father  Sinclair's  programme  was  being  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

XVIII. — A  Wintry  Episode  in  Laurenboro. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Little  Sisters  by  the  citizens  of 
Laurenboro  turned  out  to  be  an  ovation.  During  the  fortnight 
succeeding  the  appeal  in  the  Times ^  the  Home,  situated  just  out- 
side the  city  limits,  had  been  furnished  by  the  volunteer  offerings 
of  families  in  the  parish.  When  the  six  exiles  from  France  walked 
down  the  gangway  of  the  tender  and  stepped  ashore,  a  sudden 
cheer  rent  the  air.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  thousands  who  stood 
along  the  quay;  and  echoed  far  beyond.  This  was  the  first 
tribute — a  decidedly  human  one  but  sincere^given  by  Lauren- 
boro to  a  body  of  women  whose  self-sacrificing  virtues  and  confi- 
dence in  God  have  made  them  famous  throughout  the  world. 

They  were  driven  to  their  new  home,  where  they  found  the 
Archbishop,  Father  Sinclair,  and  half  a  dozen  tottering  old  men 
waiting  to  welcome  them.  There  and  then  these  spouses  of  Christ 
began  their  work  among  God's  suffering  poor  ;  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  they  did  not  come  too  soon. 

December  was  slowly  passing  away,  with  its  long  evenings 
and  its  short  days,  its  bleak  winds  and  its  hills  of  snow.  During 
the  month  Laurenboro  had  had  its  first  fierce  storm  of  the  season. 
For  five  days  the  flakes  came  tumbling  down  in  such  quantities 
that  piles  six  feet  high  filled  the  avenues  from  side  to  side,  and 
gave  the  metropolis  quite  an  Arctic  aspect.  Traffic  was  at  a 
standstill,  and  would  have  remained  so  until  the  springtime  had 
not  Mayor  Bruce  published  a  card  in  the  Times^  calling  for  work- 
men to  clear  the  streets. 

Nearly  three  thousand  responded  within  two  days.  This  army 
of  shovellers  was  divided  into  squads,  marched  to  different  quarters 
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of  the  city  and  set  to  work.  Great  moats  soon  appeared  in  the 
banks  and  drifts  along  the  avenues ;  and  when  the  sleighs  and 
trams  began  to  circulate,  it  was  as  though  they  were  moving 
through  interminable  canals  running  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Laurenboro. 

A  painful  accompaniment  of  the  storm  was  the  intense  cold. 
Mercury  had  gone  down  several  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 
consequent  suffering  in  Gottingen  Ward,  where  the  houses  were 
poorly  built  and  the  fuel  scarce,  was  heart-rending.  The  labor 
strike  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  had  raised  the  price  of  coal, 
and  the  small  sums  that  the  heads  of  families  had  earned  on  the 
snow-piles  were  soon  spent.  Food  and  fuel,  the  two  staples  in 
winter  in  the  northern  metropolis,  were  wanting. 

Painful  scenes  met  the  eyes  of  Father  Sinclair  in  his  daily 
visits ;  mothers  and  their  little  children  crying  with  hunger  and 
huddled  together  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Hideous  poverty  with 
its  gaunt  strides,  its  famished  looks,  its  sunken  jaws,  had  come  to 
visit  Laurenboro  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

It  was  a  sad  spectacle  this  poverty  and  suffering,  rendered 
sadder  still  by  the  contrast  that  presented  itself  in  the  West  End 
of  the  city,  where  the  roaring  hearth,  the  plenished  larder,  the 
merry  laugh,  defied  the  storms  raging  outside.  No  sigh  of  human 
misery  disturbed  the  stately  mansions  on  Ashburne  Avenue.  The 
strains  of  music  which  constantly  filled  their  brilliantly  lighted 
drawing-rooms  did  not  pierce  the  limestone  walls,  nor  did  they 
carry  an  echo  to  Gottingen  until  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
began  to  visit  the  kitchens. 

During  the  week  of  the  blizzard,  Burton  and  the  pastor  had 
gone  from  house  to  house  and  had  taken  the  names  of  those 
whose  poverty  was  greatest.  They  urged  Mayor  Bruce  to  issue 
an  appeal  in  favor  of  the  victims  of  the  storm.  A  few  thousands 
placed  in  the  Mayor's  hands — who  in  turn  handed  it  over  to  the 
Little  Sisters — relieved  the  distress  for  the  moment ;  for  when  the 
storm  abated  and  traffic  was  renewed  the  tension  was  over. 

The  editor  had  headed  an  appeal  for  alms  in  his  paper,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  had  nearly  five  hundred  dollars,  which  he  sug- 
gested to  Father  Sinclair  should  be  given  to  the  new  Home. 

They  both  went  to  present  it,  and  found  the  Sisters  busily 
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occupied  in  the  various  rooms,  where  everything  was  scrupulously 
neat  and  clean,  and  the  old  people  happy.  But  Burton  was  some- 
what taken  back  to  learn  that  not  one  of  the  exiles,  except  the 
Superior,  could  stammer  even  a  few  words  of  English. 

"These  Little  Sisters  do  not  speak  English,"  said  Burton; 
"  won't  that  be  a  drawback  to  their  usefulness  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  answered  the  pastor,  smiling.  "  Besides, 
if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  linguistics,  Burton,  these  Sisters  could 
make  themselves  understood  over  a  wider  field  than  you  or  I 
probably." 

The  editor  looked  puzzled. 

"There  are  two  Calabrians  among  them.  Parlate  Italians^ 
Signor  Burtoni  ?  "  asked  Father  Sinclair. 

Burton  modestly  relied  that  he  had  not  read  Dante  in  the 
original. 

"  Verstehen  sie  Deutsch,  mein  Herr  f  The  Sister  feeding  that 
old  man  in  the  corner  over  yonder  is  a  convert  from  Lutheranism, 
who  can  entertain  you  in  the  purest  German,  if  your  are  so 
disposed." 

The  editor  declined  the  invitation. 

*^  An  labhairin  tu  Gaeilghe  a  Duine  uasilf  persisted  the 
pastor,  smiling,  and  carrying  his  batteries  right  into  the  enemy's 
country.  "  If  you  do,  there  is  a  little  Irish  Sister  down  in  the 
kitchen  washing  the  pots " 

Burton  threw  up  his  hands  and  pleaded  for  mercy. 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Editor,"  urged  Father  Sinclair,  profiting  by 
the  discomfiture  of  his  victim,  "  you  belong  to  a  class  of  men  who 
imagine  that  English  is  the  tongue  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Please  broaden  your  ideas  a  bit.  The  Catholic  Church  is  uni- 
versal. She  is  not  wedded  to  any  nation ;  nor  is  she  the  bond- 
slave of  any  tongue.  These  Sisters  are  going  to  beg  for  the  poor. 
That  is  enough.  One  does  not  need  to  know  Anglo-Saxon  to 
hold  out  one's  hands  for  alms."  Then  pointing  to  the  half-dozen 
helpless  old  men  and  twice  as  many  old  women  whom  the  Sisters 
had  already  gathered  in,  he  added  :  "  Charity  alone  will  suffice  to 
serve  these  remnants  of  humanity  and  to  soften  their  last  days." 

The  editor  of  the  Times  went  away  from  the  Home  profoundly 
impressed  with  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.     The  gentle  manner 
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of  the  Little  Sisters,  their  cheerful  resignation,  and  the  poverty  of 
their  surroundings ;  above  all,  their  sincere  promise  to  pray  for  all 
who  had  been  kind  to  them — and  for  him  especially — nearly 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes. 

The  experiences  gone  through  in  the  Gottingen  blizzard  had 
a  telling  effect  on  Burton.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  career  that 
he  had  come  face  to  face  with  suffering  poverty.  The  resignation 
of  the  Catholics  in  their  misfortune,  their  patience  amid  the 
bitterest  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold,  affected  him  deeply. 

"  How  is  it,  Father,  that  your  people  accept  those  evils  with 
such  easy  grace  ? "  he  asked  one  night  while  sitting  with  the 
pastor  in  the  cosy  glebe-house  study. 

"We  do  not  all  do  that,"  answered  the  pastor.  "I  know 
Catholics  who  accept  poverty  and  suffering  with  anything  but 
resignation.  But  they  are  not  the  model  ones.  A  good  Catholic 
accepts  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  as  coming  direct  from  the  hand 
of  God.  Plenty  or  want,  heat  or  cold,  sickness  or  health,  a  long 
or  a  short  life,  is  all  one  to  a  Catholic  who  lives  up  to  the  tenets 
of  his  Faith.  This  life  is  only  a  passing  state.  Burton — a  period 
of  transition,  a  probation.  A  true  Catholic  will  not  spend  his 
years  bewailing  the  evils  that  beset  him.  He  knows  that  the 
Hand  that  feeds  the  sparrows  will  not  pass  him  by.  Does  a  wise 
traveller  waste  his  time  plucking  flowers  by  the  wayside,  when  he 
knows  that  Paradise  awaits  him  at  the  end  of  his  journey  ?  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  end ;  that  is  the  only  secret." 

This  was  a  new  phase  of  Catholic  life  about  which  Burton 
needed  some  further  instruction.  He  had  already  studied  the 
Church  as  a  system  ol  doctrine,  and  he  admired  its  completeness. 
All  that  remained  for  him  now  was  to  see  how  the  system  worked  in 
the  concrete.  In  order  to  show  him,  Father  Sinclair  did  not  take 
him  to  the  West  End,  where  luxury  deadened  religious  influences, 
but  among  the  Catholic  poor  of  Gottingen  Ward  during  the 
blizzard. 

Burton's  eyes  were  opening  gradually.  It  would  seem  that 
Providence  was  throwing  in  his  way  golden  opportunities ;  and 
the  intelligent  editor  reasoned  : — 

"A  Church  that  can  influence  men's  careers  so  deeply  as  to 
make  them  live  resigned  in  poverty;  that  can  bring  so  vividly  to 
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their  minds  the  reality  of  life  beyond  the  tomb,  was  to  him  the 
only  Church  of  Christ ;  and  she  might  claim  her  queenship  by 
right  divine  in  the  kingdom  of  souls." 

This  was  the  kind  of  religion  that  appealed  to  Burton.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind,  in  the  hovels  of  Gottingen,  on  the  step  he 
should  take  just  as  soon  as  Father  Sinclair  would  let  him. 

Meanwhile  Christmas  came  with  its  home  joys  and  its  sweet 
souvenirs,  with  its  religious  solemnity  and  its  season  of  grace. 
The  old  sexton  and  a  few  ladies  of  the  parish  had  spent  the  three 
preceding  days  touching  things  up  a  bit,  decorating  the  altar,  and 
building  the  Crib.  They  did  their  work  in  fear  and  trembling, 
however ;  for  they  knew,  from  ten  years'  experience,  that  when 
there  was  question  of  decorating  his  beautiful  church.  Father 
Sinclair  was  hard  to  please.  The  Gothic  tone  had  to  prevail. 
He  permitted  no  barbaric  splendors,  nothing  that  suggested  the 
painting  of  the  lily.  He  made  it  a  point  to  burn  every  catalogue 
that  came  to  him  from  the  church-supply  houses,  lest  any  one 
should  be  tempted  to  copy,  or  even  praise,  the  execrable  designs 
in  ornaments  and  fixtures  that  pass  for  art.  Gothic  was  good 
enough  for  him — and  the  ladies  knew  it.  That  was  the  reason 
the  main  altar  was  so  sober  on  Christmas  night,  with  its  white 
marble  pillars,  its  chaste,  willowy  vases,  its  natural  flowers. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Christmas,  Father 
Sinclair  alluded  to  the  good  old  custom  of  gift-making.  It  was  a 
praiseworthy  one  as  long  as  it  was  exercised  within  the  bounds 
of  reason ;  and  as  a  means  of  sealing  friendships  one  that  should 
not  be  discouraged.  As  for  himself,  he  had  been  the  recipient  in 
years  gone  by,  of  many  marks  of  esteem  from  members  of  his 
flock.  But  as  he  was  growing  old,  he  said,  and  as  he  had  stowed 
away  somewhere  seventeen  fountain  pens,  eight  or  nine  gold- 
headed  canes,  thirty  or  forty  stoles  and  pixes,  he  would  ask  his 
well-wishers  to  ignore  him  this  year  and  turn  their  attention 
toward  the  library.  Let  those  who  desired  to  show  him  a  mark 
of  friendship  send  a  few  volumes  to  the  Laurenboro  Library.  All 
anxiety  as  to  "  What  shall  we  give  him  this  year  ?  "  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  the  books  would  be  useful. 

The  hint  was  taken.     The  day  after  Christmas  nearly  three 
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hundred  books  were  added  to  Miss  Gar vey's  stock-in-hand,  some 
of  the  works  being  very  valuable ;  among  them  several  encyclo- 
pedias and  art  collections,  which  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
Consulting  Section. 

The  Cay  sons  had  been  constantly  going  to  the  Library  for 
books.  In  fact  Clare,  whose  vocation  was  decided  during  the 
Festival  excitement,  had  become  chief  assistant  under  Miss  Gar- 
vey.  The  head  of  the  family,  a  retired  banker,  had  already  sent 
several  handsome  gifts  of  books  from  his  own  home,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  called  himself,  had  promised  the  chief  to  give 
her  an  oil  painting  to  cover  up  one  of  the  bare  walls  in  the 
Library  hall.  It  had  been  in  his  family  for  generations,  having 
been  brought  from  Italy  by  his  great-grandfather,  Cassoni,  a 
former  ambassador.  It  had  been  considered  valuable,  he  was 
told ;  but  time  had  swallowed  up  the  traditions  attached  to  it. 
If  Miss  Garvey  or  her  friends  could  make  any  money  for  the 
Library  by  disposing  of  it,  they  were  welcome  to  it  all. 

The  painting  arrived  at  the  hall  during  the  week  following 
Christmas.  It  was  a  large  canvas  representing  "  Angels  watching 
over  the  Crib  at  Bethlehem,"  and  evidently  a  work  of  merit.  The 
skilful  drawing  and  the  delicate  coloring  could  still  be  seen  under 
the  blackening  influence  of  years.  But  who  the  artist  was,  or 
when  the  colors  were  laid  on,  were  mysteries  that  the  chief  was 
going  to  take  steps  to  solve. 

Christmas  and  its  unavoidable  social  duties  did  not  impede  her 
work  or  that  of  her  assistants.  The  extra  labor  of  revising  the 
new  books  only  spurred  her  on  to  greater  activity ;  and  by  the 
time  the  holidays  were  over,  she  had  the  wheelwork  running 
smoothly  again,  in  preparation  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Under 
Miss  Garvey's  skilful  management,  the  Laurenboro  Library  was 
becoming  very  popular.  A  new  assistant  had  to  be  on  hand  on 
Wednesdays  to  take  her  place,  as  she  was  kept  busy  answering 
questions  and  initiating  new  readers  into  her  methods.  Her  card 
system  simplified  things  so  much  that  after  the  first  month  only 
one  book  could  not  be  traced.  And  that  was  no  fault  of  hers. 
A  reader,  evidently  a  thief,  had  given  a  wrong  address  at  the 
Registration  Desk.  This  was  a  phenomenal  record,  although 
over  a  thousand  books  had  been  in  circulation.      There  was  no 
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further  doubt  about  the  success  of  the  Library.  All  she  desired 
now  was  to  see  its  influence  extended ;  that  is,  she  was  anxious 
to  see  more  books  on  the  shelves  to  meet  the  constantly  increas- 
ing demands.  But  books  cost  money ;  and  where  was  the  money 
to  come  from  ? 

The  terrific  storm  of  the  preceding  month  had  been  a  set-back; 
for  many  small  donations  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Library 
went  to  feed  the  poor  in  Gottingen  and  to  buy  them  fuel.  The 
arrival  of  the  Little  Sisters  had  also  turned  many  a  dollar  into 
another  channel.  But  this  did  not  dampen  her  courage.  She 
well  knew  that  what  was  given  to  the  poor  was  lent  to  the  Lord, 
and  He  would  repay  with  interest. 

Maglundy  was  becoming  an  omnivorous  reader.  Regularly 
every  Wednesday  he  came  to  exchange  his  book.  He  had  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  Miss  Garvey,  and  ignoring  the  lady  at 
the  Receiving  Desk  he  always  inquired  for  the  chief  librarian. 
This  at  last  became  a  source  of  amusement  among  the  assistants, 
who,  when  they  saw  the  old  man  coming,  always  notified  the 
chief : — 

"  Miss  Garvey,  here's  your  millionaire." 

And  the  chief  was  instantly  at  his  service,  counselling  the 
reading  of  this  book,  discouraging  that.  The  returned  volume 
was  always  the  topic  of  a  long  conversation.  She  perceived  that 
he  read  the  works  through.  For  some  weeks  she  had  been  reserv- 
ing for  Maglundy  a  volume  she  very  much  desired  him  to  read, 
"D — 19 — The  True  Ministry  of  Wealth."  It  was  rather  a  big 
book,  but  she  would  give  him  the  privilege  of  keeping  it  out  as 
long  as  he  wanted  it. 

"  I  am  delighted.  Miss  Garvey,  to  learn  that  the  Library  is 
succeeding  so  well,"  said  he  to  her  while  she  was  engaged  appar- 
ently in  looking  for  the  volume  for  him. 

"  The  Library,  so  far,  Mr.  Maglundy,  has  been  a  very  great 
success.     But  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  close  soon." 

And  she  kept  on  looking  for  the  book. 

"  How  sad  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a  doleful  tone.  "  And 
may  I  ask  what  the  reason  is  of  the  impending  calamity  ?" 

"  Want  of  funds  to  keep  it  up,"  she  retorted,  quickly,  almost 
brutally.     "  Here  is  a  book  that  I  think  you  will  find  interesting. 
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*  D — 19 — The  True  Ministry  of  Wealth  ' — a  rather  long  work  ; 
but  there  is  a  pretty  love  story  running  through  it  " — she  did  not 
dare  look  at  Maglundy — "  if  you  find  you  cannot  read  it  in  a 
week,  you  may  keep  it  out  without  renewal." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  privilege.  You  are  always 
very  kind  and  amiable.     I  shall  read  the  book  carefully." 

He  shook  her  hand  and  left  the  hall. 

There  was  method  in  Miss  Garvey's  scheming.  The  "  True 
Ministry  of  Wealth  "  was  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  rich  to  do  good 
while  they  were  still  in  life,  and  not  to  wait  till  the  grass  had 
grown  over  them.  It  was  the  story  of  an  old  millionaire  with  a 
hobby — one  who  is  consumed  with  a  longing  to  do  something  for 
his  fellow-men  and  who  tears  up  his  will  seven  times.  He  founds 
several  institutions  of  charity  and  learning.  In  the  end,  he  mar- 
ries and  provides  generously  for  his  wife.  When  he  dies  he  leaves 
the  rest  of  his  fortune  to  good  works ;  but  the  State  comes  in 
and  claims  nearly  half  of  it  for  succession  royalties.  The  parallel 
with  Maglundy  was  not  quite  complete,  but  the  application  was 
evident. 

"  If  the  old  gentleman  reads  that  book,  as  he  has  promised," 
thought  Miss  Garve}^,  "  the  pastor  may  soon  be  able  to  buy  more 
books.  I  am  going  to  get  a  few  thousand  out  of  that  millionaire 
yet." 

And  when  she  set  her  mind  on  a  thing  it  was  as  good  as  done. 

"  After  all,  he  is  a  sweet  old  soul,"  she  mused,  "  always  so 
kind  and  so  nice  when  he  comes  in  here ;  and  he  Hstens  so  atten- 
tively.    Perhaps  my  first  impressions  of  him  were  wrong." 

But  the  chief  did  not  continue  long  in  this  strain  of  thought. 
It  was  silly ;  and,  besides,  she  never  dared  mention  Maglundy's 
name  to  the  other  hbrarians.  They  always  plagued  her  to  death. 
According  to  them,  she  was  baiting  her  hooks  to  catch  a  whale  ; 
and  she  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind — so  she  said. 

E.  J.  Devine,  S.J. 
Montreal ,  Canada. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CONVERSION  OP  ENGLAND. 

IT  would  hardly  seem  necessary  in  a  paper  on  the  Conversion  ot 
England  to  prelude  what  one  proposes  to  say  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  desire  that  conversion  ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  slowness  of  the  Church's  progress  toward  that  end  does  not 
at  least  partly  spring  from  the  timidity  of  her  members  toward 
desiring  it  seriously.  There  are  two  powers  of  our  nature  by 
which  we  desire  an  end — the  imagination  and  the  will — and  we 
are  too  often  apt  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  We  are  liable 
to  think  that  because  we  dream  and  sigh  over  the  prospect  of  a 
Catholic  England,  because  we  close  our  eyes  and  depict  to  our- 
selves friars  preaching  in  the  market-places  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  Ave  Maria  ringing  from  every  parish  church.  Corpus 
Christi  processions  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Benedictines  singing 
the  Divine  Office  in  Westminster  Abbey — that,  therefore,  we  are 
truly  desiring  the  conversion  of  our  country.  But  romantic 
dreaming  is  not  the  same  thing  as  efficacious  desire ;  to  desire  a 
thing  seriously  is  to  will  it  efficaciously ;  and  one  of  the  marks  of 
an  efficacious  will  is  to  be  eager  to  put  theories  into  practice,  to 
leap  into  every  breach,  to  drive  a  wedge  into  every  crack. 

Yet  when  we  observe  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
Catholics,  must  we  not  confess  that  practically  we  are  but  too 
often  content  with  a  kind  of  devout  sectarianism  ?  We  sigh,  but 
we  do  not  speak ;  we  speak,  but  we  do  not  shout ;  we  hug  our- 
selves in  congratulations ;  we  compare  our  sheltered  garden  with 
the  wilderness  beyond  the  hedge ;  we  light  our  lamps  and  draw 
our  curtains  close ;  and  if  we  think  of  the  night  outside  it  is  only 
that  we  may  sharpen  our  sense  of  warmth  and  comfort  within. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  thousand  excuses.  It  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral that  the  long  winter  of  penal  laws  should  make  us  glad  to  have 
fire  and  light  round  which  we  may  draw  closely  together,  and 
afraid  lest,  when  we  open  the  door  to  go  out,  the  storm  should 
enter  instead  and  blow  out  our  candles  and  wreck  our  images. 
This  is  perfectly  natural ;  but  it  is  not  supernatural.  It  is  natural 
to  be  frightened  ;  but  it  is  not  supernatural  to  yield  to  that  fright. 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  was  afraid  as  he  looked  over  the 
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channel  from  France ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  overcome  that 
fear  that  he  could  even  begin  to  preach  Christ  to  the  heathen. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  say  that  prudence  is  one  of  the 
Christian  virtues  ;  but  it  is  supernatural  to  remember  that  fortitude 
is  another  of  them ;  and  that  faith  has  a  right  to  a  kind  of  reck- 
lessness. It  is  natural  to  protest  that  Englishmen  move  slowly  ; 
but  it  is  supernatural  to  be  extremely  discontented  with  that  fact, 
and  to  be  determined  that  they  should  move  quickly  instead. 
For,  after  all,  the  Spirit  that  came  down  at  Pentecost  declared 
Himself  in  the  roaring  elements  of  wind  and  fire ;  the  still  small 
voice  is  enough  for  the  individual,  but  storm  and  conflagration 
are  needed  for  the  conversion  of  a  nation. 

The  first  essential  then  toward  the  Catholicizing  of  England 
is  that  we  who  are  Catholics  should  seriously  desire  it ;  that  this 
desire  should  be  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  nature  ; 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  it  we  should  be  willing  to  risk  at  least 
something  on  the  promises  of  God  Almighty. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  the  Church  in  our  country, 
we  are  supplied  with  abundant  illustrations  of  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  say. 

St.  Augustine,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  undoubtedly  most 
imprudent  in  displaying  a  silver  cross  and  picture,  and  in  singing 
a  litany  through  the  streets  of  heathen  Canterbury.  How  far 
more  tactful  would  he  have  been  if  he  had  been  content  with 
prayer  on  the  Ccelian  hill  and  pious  aspirations  that  God  would 
Himself  tame  the  fierceness  and  instruct  the  ignorance  of  the  wild 
English  pagans !  He  would  have  been  more  tactful  and  more 
prudent ;  but  he  would  not  have  converted  England. 

How  exceedingly  rash  it  was  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  send 
such  men  as  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  and  Father  Persons,  of  the 
Seminaries  to  send  their  hot-headed  young  men  across  to  Eng- 
land in^the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  to  urge  them  to  go  up 
and  down  through  the  country,  preaching  in  barns  and  stables, 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  bedrooms  and  lobbies,  and  setting 
men's  hearts  on  fire  without  the  permission  of  the  Government. 
How  far  more  prudent  it  would  have  been  to  have  come  to  some 
diplomatic  understanding  with  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  and  to 
have  refrained  from  annoying  the  queen  until  she  was  safely 
secured  upon  the  throne. 
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And  again,  how  reckless  of  our  Holy :  Father  to  have  pro- 
voked the  outburst  of  Protestant  zeal  in  1850,  by  the  public 
reestablishment  of  the  Hierarchy !  And  yet  without  these  acts 
the  Catholic  religion  would  have  practically  ceased  to  exist  in 
England  by  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  those  of  King  Edward  VIFs 
subjects  who  had  had  the  courage  to  pay  spiritual  allegiance  to 
Rome,  would  still  have  been  worshipping  God  in  small  discreet 
chapels  off  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  would  still  be  looked 
upon  by  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the  manner  in  which,  let  us 
say,  a  duck-billed  platypus  would  be  regarded  in  a  farmyard. 

Always,  in  short,  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
be  content  with  what  has  already  been  gained,  and  to  thank  its 
own  discretion  that  things  are  no  worse ;  while  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  divine  grace  to  produce  a  divine  discontent,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  make  things  a  great  deal  better. 

Now  the  Catholic  laity  cannot  evade  responsibility  by  saying 
that  all  those  things  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  Of  course 
to  a  large  extent  they  are  in  those  hands ;  yet  the  attitude  of  the 
laity  is  one  of  those  elements  that  cannot  be  set  aside  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  larger  policy.  It  would  be  the  recklessness,  not 
of  faith  but  of  human  impatience,  if  violent  measures  were  initi- 
ated from  above,  apart  from  the  eager  cooperation  of  the  rank  and 
file.  It  would  be  worse  than  foolish,  it  would  be  tempting  God, 
if,  let  us  say,  the  friars  were  sent  in  their  proper  habits  to  every 
town  and  village  in  England,  unless  Catholic  laymen  were  pre- 
pared cordially  to  welcome  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  stone  or 
two  being  thrown  through  their  dining-room  windows  after  dark. 
Of  course,  a  great  deal  has  already  been  done  :  last  summer  the 
friars  did  indeed  go  through  the  Kentish  hop-fields  with  a  small 
devoted  company  of  laymen,  although  they  went  to  minister  to 
their  own  people,  disavowing  any  intention  of  making  proselytes ; 
and  the  Guild  of  Our  Lady  of  Ransom  has  also  done  a  magnificent 
work  in  declaring  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word  and  thought  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  Catholic  and  not  sectarian. 

Yet  how  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  are  even  beginning  seriously  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  England !  So  long  as  it  is  possible  for  one 
priest  to  boast  publicly  that  he  has  never  yet  received  one  con- 
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vert,  or  for  another  to  sneer  at  what  he  calls  "  Anglican  zeal,"  or 
for  laymen  to  take  delight  in  detecting  what  they  call  an  "  un- 
Catholic  ring  "  in  the  sermons  of  convert  clergy ;  so  long  are  we 
bound  to  confess  with  shame  that  sectarianism  has  triumphed  over 
the  Christian  spirit,  and  that  while  we  talk  magnificently  of  the 
conversion  of  England,  we  need  something  very  like  conversion 
ourselves. 

Let  us  pass,  however,  from  these  more  general  considerations 
— ^from  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  spirit  of  zealous  charity — 
to  reflect  upon  the  details  of  our  own  deaHngs  with  non- 
Catholics. 

The  machinery  at  our  disposal  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads,  on  the  first  two  of  which  I  propose  to  say  very  little,  as 
their  discussion  would  not  be  suitable  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

The  heads  I  have  selected  are  prayer,  example,  and  contro- 
versy. 

Of  prayer  it  would  be  improper  to  say  anything  beyond  stat- 
ing the  platitude  that  it  must  be  the  root  of  all  our  efforts :  for 
beyond  what  it  accomplishes  of  its  own  objective  power,  it  is  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  the  spirit  of  personal  virulence  which 
has  ever  been  the  peril  of  all  theological  controversy.  Prayer, 
too,  in  this  cause  is  set  before  us  by  the  authorities  in  the  most 
emphatic  possible  manner — by  the  great  organizations  devoted  to 
that  object,  and  by  such  a  practice  as  the  giving  of  Benediction 
once  a  month  with  the  same  intention. 

Of  example  also  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  remind  ourselves  that  Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  even 
suspicion  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Bride  of  Christ  are  above 
all  others  scrutinized  and  watched  in  their  personal  life.  It  is 
no  use  to  protest  that  we  are  all  sinners,  that  we  all  fall  short  of 
the  standard  set  before  us  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  the 
purity  of  her  faith  and  the  power  of  her  Sacraments  do  not  stand 
or  fall  by  the  response  of  her  members.  The  world  will  yet  per- 
sist in  doing  this :  in  judging  of  our  Master's  honor  by  our  own ; 
in  testing  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  And  we  must  remember  too — 
what  is  at  once  a  compliment  and  a  grievous  responsibility — that 
the  world's  standard  for  us  is  terribly  high.  A  week  ago  I  gave 
a  great  shock  to  a  woman  of  thirty  whom  I  was  instructing  in  the 
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Catechism,  by  telling  her  that  the  Church  was  human  as  well  as 
divine,  that  all  Catholics  were  not  saints,  that  even  priests  had 
their  faults  and  weaknesses.  I  had  to  spend  at  least  five  minutes 
before  she  was  at  her  ease  again,  in  reiterating  what  I  had  pre- 
viously said  on  the  Church's  divine  mission.  Yet  neither  must 
we  avoid  the  scrutiny ;  it  is  our  business  as  Catholics  to  have  no 
secrets,  no  private  chamber  into  which  we  may  retire  and  relax 
ourselves,  no  severe  and  lofty  mask  to  wear  in  public  and  lay  by 
in  private.  We  must  meet  Protestants  on  every  possible  occasion, 
admit  them  at  all  hours  and  under  all  circumstances,  walk  with 
them,  ride  with  them,  dance  with  them,  shoot  with  them,  and  do 
our  utmost  to  roll  away  the  shadow  of  mystery  with  which  their 
imagination  still  invests  our  private  lives.  We  must  get  rid  then 
of  posing  and  play-acting;  we  must  show  an  extreme  simplicity 
and  naturalness ;  we  must  make  it  evident  that  we  can  be  both 
Catholics  and  patriots ;  that  we  can  pray  to  Our  Lady  and 
yet  keep  our  word ;  go  to  confession  and  yet  hate  sin ;  use  our 
rosaries  and  yet  remain  in  possession  of  sanity  and  common  sense 
— in  short,  that  supernatural  and  natural  virtues  are  not  neces- 
sarily and  always  mutually  exclusive. 

We  come,  then,  finally  to  controversy ;  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  my  present  paper. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
word ;  and  I  do  so  by  saying  that  I  mean  by  it  all  verbal  dealings 
with  Protestants  on  the  subject  of  any  part  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
whether  by  writings,  lectures,  or  conversations.  I  have  half  a 
dozen  things  to  say  about  it ;  and  I  will  say  them  as  briefly  as 
possible,  although  I  feel  very  strongly  that  I  have  no  right  to 
speak,  in  view  of  my  extremely  limited  experience.  What  I  say, 
therefore,  must  not  be  taken  as  involving  any  kind  of  claim  to  the 
speaking  of  one  who  knows  his  subject  from  the  Catholic  side. 
Rather  I  am  drawing  upon  my  Protestant  memories  of  methods 
that  affected  me  for  or  against  the  Catholic  Church,  and  upon  a 
fairly  wide  acquaintance,  both  before  and  since  my  own  conver- 
sion, with  Anglicans  that  are  still  regarding  the  claims  of  Rome 
with  a  not  unfavorable  interest. 

I.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  contro- 
versial spirit  is  the  surest  means  to  defeat  its  own  ends.     There 
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are  two  methods  of  subduing  a  rebellious  country  :  the  one  is  by 
fire  and  sword ;  the  other  lies  in  the  proclamation  by  heralds  of 
its  rightful  king.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  own 
belief  that  for  us,  as  for  the  Israelites  outside  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
the  latter  is  the  only  method  that  has  any  consistent  promise 
of  success. 

In  seeking  to  convert,  say  an  Anglican,  we  may  either  attack 
his  beliefs,  run  a  sword  through  his  interpretation  of  history,  sneer 
at  the  divisions  of  the  Establishment,  cut  at  his  phantom  hopes  of 
what  he  calls  "  Corporate  Reunion,"  and  denounce  his  holiest 
associations  as  deceptive  and  even  diabolical ;  or  we  may  proclaim 
through  trumpets  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  preroga- 
tives of  her  head,  the  apostolicity  of  her  doctrine,  and  the  holiness 
of  her  saints.  In  other  words,  we  may  attack  positively  or  nega- 
tively by  declaring  our  principles  or  condemning* his.  And  I  feel 
no  doubt  at  all  in  my  own  mind  that  the  positive  method  is  better 
than  the  negative;  that  it  is  better  to  preach  our  seven  Sacra- 
ments than  to  denounce  his  two  ordinances ;  to  invite  to  Rome 
rather  than  to  fire  guns  against  Canterbury  and  Exeter  Hall. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  direct  assault  is  not  often  necessary. 
It  is  impossible  to  engage  long  in  controversy  without  leaving 
our  own  ground  and  entering  that  of  our  theological  opponent. 
But  approaching  the  whole  subject  generally,  I  believe  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  begin  by  proclamation  rather  than  denunciation, 
by  promises  rather  than  threats.  Our  friend  will  draw  his  own 
conclusions  quickly  enough ;  it  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  talk 
half  an  hour  with  an  intelligent  Anglican  without  being  asked  for 
one's  views  on  the  orders  of  his  clergy ;  and  then,  of  course,  one 
must  speak  with  the  utmost  definiteness.  But  it  is  far  better  that 
the  blow  should  be  invited  rather  than  delivered  spontaneously — 
that  his  question  should  precede  our  statement. 

Let  me  insert  at  this  point  two  extracts  from  Catholic  news- 
papers, which  admirably  illustrate  the  two  methods  of  attack. 
The  first  is  an  instance  of  what  I  deplore ;  the  second  of  what 
fills  me  with  admiration  and  hope.  Though  both  are  equally 
true  and  equally  plain-spoken,  the  one  arouses  opposition,  and  the 
other  sympathy : — 
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I. 

Conversion  often  entails  painfal  sacrifices  of  friends,  money,  social 
position ;  the  renunciation  of  self-will  too,  and  much  that  is  humili- 
ating to  spiritual  pride.  If  Anglicans  are  soothed  into  believing  that 
they  possess  outside  the  Catholic  Church  all  that  we  do  within  it, 
where  does  the  object  for  conversion  come  in  ?  On  the  other  hand  if 
we  convince  them  that  they  have  no  Orders,  no  valid  Sacraments,  no 
Mass,  and  that  all  these  ritualistic  imitations  of  Catholic  ceremonial 
do  but  resemble  the  reproduction  of  an  antique  setting,  no  doubt  ad- 
mirably executed  but  containing  a  false  gem,  shall  we  not  have  gone 
far  toward  inducing  them  to  abandon  an  untenable  position?  Of 
course  I  speak  only  of  '*  men  of  good  will  "  who  are  truly  desirous  of 
finding  the  truth ;  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  those  who  are  not.  And 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  Anglicans,  and  very 
many  of  them,  who  are  not  in  good  faith,  and  who  do  not  embrace 
the  Catholic  Faith  because  they  are  pre-determined  not  to  do  so. 
'*  They  know  too  much  not  to  know  more,"  said  a  very  clever  woman 
to  me  once,  who  knew  them  well,  and  from  bitter  experience.  These 
men  are 

Not  the  Friends  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

as  some  simple  souls  appear  to  imagine,  but  her  relentless  and  unscru- 
pulous enemies ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  unmask  them  and  expose  their  de- 
signs, not  to  become  their   dupes  and  play  into  their  hands.     Mr. 

,  like  ''Homocea,"  touches  the  spot  when    he  says  that  it  is 

the  utmost  endeavor  of  these  men  to  hinder  their  followers  from  dis- 
covering the  truth,  and  to  keep  back  souls  from  the  Catholic  Church 
by  offering  them  a  substitute  for  Catholicism  that  sufficiently  resembles 
the  real  thing  to  deceive  the  simple,  or  those  willing  to  be  deceived. 
With  unparalleled  effrontery  they  adopt,  and  adapt  to  their  purposes, 
all  that  is  good,  beautiful  and  desirable  in  the  Catholic  Church :  her 
doctrines,  her  devotions,  the  writings  of  her  saints  and  mystics,  the 
very  sermons  of  her  greatest  preachers  of  all  times  and  countries.  They 
adorn  themselves  with  all  these 

Borrowed  Plumes 

and  endeavor  to  persuade  their  dupes  that  they  really  belong  to  them, 
and  are  their  inheritance  from  the  ancient  Church  of  the  country,  the 
Church  established  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Augustine,  of 
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which  they  are  as  much  the  lineal  descendants  as  are  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  Constantinople  of  the  Christians  who  built  what  is  now  the 

Mosque  of  Sancta  Sofia.      * '  Mr.  , ' '  is  amazed  that  Catholics  are 

not  charmed  to  be  copied  by  Anglicans.  He  says  that  imitation  is 
the  sincerest  flattery  (we  have  heard  that  before).  No  doubt,  but 
it  is  not  always  a  pleasing  form  of  flattery.  The  mistress  is  scarcely 
gratified  when  her  maid  comes  out  in  a  cheap  replica  of  her  last  Paris 
toque.  The  descendant  of  a  hundred  earls  would  certainly  not  be 
pleased  if  some  worthy  but  grandfatherless  nouveau  riche  adopted  his 
coat-of-arms,  excusing  himself  for  doing  so  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  family  estates.  It  is,  I  believe, 
illegal  to  imitate  and  wear  the  uniform  of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  and 
something  disagreeable  would  probably  occur  were  undecorated  indi- 
viduals to  appear  in  the  stars  and  insignia  of  various  Orders.  Why 
then  should  not  Catholics  object  to  have  their  vestments,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  their  priests  (the  Roman  collar  for  instance),  appro- 
priated and  worn  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  do  so  ?     The  tragic 

warning  of  '  *  Mr. ' '  that  unless  Rome  climbs  down  and  recognizes 

Anglican  claims,  *  '■  England  will  one  day  awake  Catholic,  but  em- 
phatically not  Roman  Catholic, ' '  will  amuse  many  people.  We  may 
safely  conjecture  that  did  such  an  unexpected  event  occur  England 
herself  would  be 

The  Most  Surprised  of  All. 

Like  the  little  old  woman  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  who  had  her  petti- 
coats cut  **all  round  about,"  she  would  exclaim,  **This  surely  can't 
be  I ! "  And  she  would  send  for  some  good  sound  evangelical 
churchman  to  identify  her. 


II. 

Yes,  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  always  to  treat  our  separated  breth- 
ren with  that  charity,  tenderness,  and  compassion  which  were  so 
strongly  urged  on  us  English  Catholics  by  our  late  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII.  Nevertheless,  I  still  venture  to  believe  that  charity,  sympathy, 
and  apostolic  patience  are  absolutely  necessary  for  us  if  we  would  do 
the  work  that  God  and  His  Vicar  have  committed  to  our  charge.  We 
have  to  strive  first  of  all  to  understand.  We  can  never  do  anything 
for  others  unless  we  try  to  understand  their  point  of  view,  the  motives 
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of  their  actions,  the  reasons  that  prompt  them  to  conduct  which  seems 
to  us  on  the  surface  to  be  foolish  or  wrong.     Only 

Real  Sympathy 

will  give  us  the  power  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  this  alone  will 
win  their  hearts.  We  are  not  the  judges  of  our  brethren,  we  may  not 
condemn  their  motives  or  sit  in  judgment  on  their  characters — there 
is  One  who  has  reserved  that  prerogative  for  Himself,  He  who  will 
judge  us  as  well  as  them.  We  stand  in  presence  of  a  great  phenom- 
enon, the  extraordinary  revival  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  devotion  in 
the  heart  of  an  anti-Catholic  body.  We  see  gradually  brought  back 
almost  every  doctrine  and  practice  which  was  rejected  at  the 
* '  Reformation. ' '  And  this  is  due  not  to  ourselves  or  to  our  efforts, 
but  to  the  spiritual  sons  of  those  who  did  their  best  (or  worst)  to  root 
out  the  ancient  faith  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  material  aspect  and  outward  appearance  of  the 
Churches  are  utterly  changed,  but  that  every  year  and  almost  every 
day  Catholic  doctrines  are  permeating  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  people,  that  a  generation  is  growing  up  which 
believes  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  regen- 
erating power  of  holy  Baptism,  which  is  becoming  used  to  Confession 
and  frequent  Communion,  venerates  Mary  and  the  saints,  and  which 
regards  the  Holy  See  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it 
was  wont  to  he  considered  in  England.  Guilds  and  confraternities, 
religious  congregations  of  women,  and  now  even  of  men,  retreats  and 
missions,  flourish  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 

The  Name  Protestant  is  Disliked 

and  repudiated,  the  glories  of  the  Catholic  name  are  coveted,  the 
claim  to  be  one  with  the  saints  of  old  England  is  advanced.  How 
are  we  to  regard  all  this  ?  With  scorn  and  anger,  with  ridicule  and 
contempt,  or  with  thankfulness  to  God  and  eager  joyous  hope  ?  For 
who  can  doubt  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  moving  these  dry  bones,  and 
that  this  wonderful  change  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  still  more  wonderful 
one  ;  that  all  these  phenomena  which  so  perplex  us  are  in  reality  but 
signs  and  symptoms  of  a  great  conversion,  the  turning  of  the  hearts 
of  the  children  to  their  true  Father,  the  gradual  drawing  of  number- 
less souls  to  the  One  True  Fold  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  True  it  is  that  the 
goal  is  not  discerned  by  the  majority  of  those  whose  feet  are  press- 
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ing  on  this  road,  that  they  are  quite  unconscious  whither  it  really 
leads,  and  that  many  of  them  fall  by  the  way  before  they  reach  it. 
Yet,  though  they  do  not  see,  because  their  eyes  are  "  held,"  may  we 
not  hope  and  believe  that  Jesus  is  with  them  guiding  them  gently  yet 
surely  onward  ?  If  we  really  try  to  know  these  brethren  of  ours,  I 
am  certain  that  we  shall  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 

Men  of  Good  Will, 

who  really  seek  to  know  and  do  God's  holy  Will,  and  who  are  in 
absolute  good  faith  as  to  their  spiritual  position. 

2.  My  second  point,  which  is  touched  upon  in  that  second 
extract,  concerns  the  attitude  which  we  should  take  up  toward 
the  motives  of  our  theological  opponents  ;  and  I  should  urge  with 
all  my  power  that  this  should  be  as  favorable  as  possible. 
Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  and  are  insincere  non-Catholics ; 
but  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  have  ever  met  one  whom  I  could 
confidently  accuse  of  that  appalling  vice ;  and  I  have  not  heard, 
from  persons  whose  judgment  I  should  trust,  of  more  than  half  a 
dozen  such,  all  told ;  and  certainly  two  of  these  were  in  circum- 
stances in  which  I  should  exceedingly  tremble  to  be  placed. 
They  were  instances  of  clergymen  whose  sole  source  of  revenue 
lay  in  the  income  of  their  living,  who  were  too  old  to  learn  a 
profession,  and  who  had  a  wife  and  family  dependent  on  them. 
Before  we  blame  even  these  over-much,  we  should  honestly  face 
the  same  prospect  for  ourselves  by  a  vivid  act  of  imagination. 
Picture  yourself  stepping  out  of  your  home  in  a  week's  time, 
penniless,  nervously  exhausted  by  interior  struggle,  possibly 
having  alienated  those  dearest  to  you  by  a  step  which  appears  to 
them  utterly  mad  and  selfish,  and  dependent  on  charity  not  only 
for  yourself  but  for  those  who  have  no  share  in  the  merit,  though 
an  equal  burden  of  shame.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember 
with  enthusiasm  and  applause  the  numerous  instances  where  this 
misery  has  been  faced  gladly  and  courageously.  One  such  occurs 
to  my  mind  at  this  moment  where  the  head  of  the  family  threw 
up  an  important  post,  retired  with  his  wife  and  children  who 
despised  and  resented  his  action,,  tried  to  obtain  the  position 
sacristan  in  a  Catholic  church,  saying  that  he  had  lived  all  his  life 
in  what  he  had  believed  to  be  the  House  of  God — and  who  finally 
failed  even  in  this  modest  ambition,  and  failed  cheerfully. 
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Let  us  then  be  extraordinarily  careful  of  attributing  bad  faith 
to  those  who  continue  to  disagree  with  us,  and  who  prefer  to  stand 
on  a  platform  that  appears  to  us  ludicrously  insecure.  Platforms, 
let  us  remember,  do  not  display  their  weakness  to  those  who 
occupy  them,  but  to  the  critics  who  venture  to  examine  the  sup- 
ports from  beneath ;  and  there  are  simply  thousands  of  persons 
who,  knowing  intellectually  all  the  premises  which  we  can  tell 
them,  continue  sincerely  not  only  to  distrust,  but  actually  to  deny 
the  inevitable  conclusions.  "  The  supports  are  not  cracked,"  they 
cry,  "  or  they  always  have  been  cracked ;  or,  if  not,  at  any  rate  it 
does  not  matter,  because  the  platform  stands  perfectly  well  with- 
out them ;  finally,  cracks  or  no  cracks,  here  we  are  where  God 
set  us,  and  here  we  will  remain  until  we  are  buried  in  the  ruins." 

In  this  connexion  also  let  us  remark  that  to  certain  kinds  of 
noble  souls  an  argument  from  chivalry  appeals  with  far  more 
insistence  than  an  argument  from  reason.  "  We  are  here,"  they 
say,  "  under  pitiable  circumstances,  abandoned  by  our  bishops, 
distrusted  by  those  of  our  own  communion,  deserted  continually 
by  friends  whom  we  had  learned  to  trust  and  admire.  We  resemble 
an  outpost  set  to  guard  an  almost  indefensible  position,  yet  in 
supernatural  touch  with  the  great  army  of  Christ.  Our  foes  are 
creeping  on  all  sides,  raking  us  with  their  fire ;  we  have  traitors 
and  half-hearted  combatants  in  our  tiny  body.  It  would  be  far 
easier  for  us  either  to  throw  down  our  weapons  and  go  over  to 
the  enemy,  or  to  make  good  our  escape  back  to  our  own  camp 
while  there  is  time — yet  we  have  received  no  intelligible  orders 
to  retire.  And  it  is  surely  better  to  hold  on  here  desperately 
hoping  against  hope,  ready  for  death  or  the  ignominy  of  capture, 
rather  than  to  take  a  step  which  may  be  prompted  by  self-interest 
or  despair,  and  to  abandon  a  position  which  our  captain  appar- 
ently desires  us  to  defend." 

Now  I  am  aware  that  the  analogy  is  a  ludicrously  false  one  ; 
it  is  so  full  of  contradictions  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  emphasize 
even  one  ;  and  yet  it  is  an  analogy  that  is  held  and  advanced  by 
hundreds  of  sincere  Ritualists.  We  may  parley  with  them,  point 
out  their  folly,  prove  the  uselessness  of  their  struggle,  even  shoot 
at  them  to  the  best  of  our  power ;  but  it  ill  becomes  us  to  sneer 
at  their  gallantry.  It  should  inspire  us  rather  with  the  deepest 
respect  and  sympathy,  and  holy  emulation. 
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While,  therefore,  we  must  not  shrink  from  stating  truths,  let 
us  avoid  overstating  them.  Let  us  be  frank,  when  necessary,  in 
our  opinions  of  their  self-contradictory  tenets,  their  misreadings  of 
history,  their  doctrinal  sins  of  commission  and  omission ;  but  let 
us  not  presume  to  arrogate  the  power  of  God  and  profess  to  read 
their  hearts  ;  let  us  give  them  the  utmost  credit  for  sincerity  and 
courage,  and  say  as  well  as  believe  that  the  motives  that  underlie 
their  action  and  inaction  are  often  such  as  we  should  desire  for 
ourselves  in  our  own  Catholic  life. 

And  this  brings  me  on  naturally  to  my  third  point. 

3.  In  dealing  with  non-Catholics,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  scarcely  two  of  them  advance  the  same  justification  for 
their  position.  It  is  not  in  a  serried  line  that  they  come  against  us, 
but  rather  after  the  manner  oi  franc-tireurs  ;  there  is  no  uniform, 
no  concerted  plan ;  each  man  arms  himself  and  fights  as  his  own 
wisdom  directs.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  first  of  all  to 
keep  our  tempers,  and  secondly  to  deal  with  every  case  individ- 
ually. 

For  example,  to  treat  Ritualists  as  if  they  regarded  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  exclusively  the  Church  of  Christ ;  to  treat  the 
average  cathedral  dignitary  as  if  he  paid  any  serious  attention  to 
Catholic  Christendom ;  to  treat  the  Low  Churchman  as  if  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  submit  his  private  judgment  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  to  treat  the  Broad  Churchman  as  if 
he  regarded  the  words  of  the  Creed  he  professes  as  authoritative, 
or  believed  that  right  faith  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  eter- 
nal salvation — to  approach  any  of  these  persons  with  preconceived 
ideas  of  an  authority  to  which  he  must  feel  himself  absolutely 
bound,  is  simply  to  fail  at  the  outset. 

Consider  again  the  enormous  cleavage  between  the  Ritualist 
who  appeals  back  to  the  primitive  ages  as  containing  the  pure 
image  of  truth,  and  the  Ritualist  who,  like  ourselves  in  one 
respect,  regards  the  Church  as  a  living  body  in  the  present.  To 
the  one  the  Church  is  a  statue  carved  by  the  hand  of  Christ, 
polished  by  the  fingers  of  the  Apostles,  continually  to  be  cleansed 
of  lichens  and  accretions;  to  the  other  she  is  a  living  organism, 
a  monster  indeed  to  our  eyes,  but  to  our  friend's  eyes  fairer  than 
the  children  of  men.     The  two  must  be  approached  from  abso- 
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lutely  different  directions  ;  arguments  that  fall  harmlessly  on  one, 
pierce  cruelly  to  the  heart  of  the  other  ;  and  yet  to  careless  eyes 
their  attitudes  are  identical.  They  both  wear  vestments,  hear 
confessions,  light  lamps,  and  burn  incense. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  then  to  pay  at  least  some  little  attention 
to  what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves,  to  understand  what 
indeed  is  their  position ;  we  must  not  be  too  quick  to  label  them 
and  pigeonhole  them,  and  then  to  call  them  inconsistent  and  dis- 
ingenuous when  they  protest  against  the  label,  upset  the  ink,  and 
struggle  out  from  the  hole  in  which  we  have  lovingly  placed 
them. 

And  above  all  things,  let  us  avoid  patronage.  I  will  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid.  It  is  all  so  hope- 
less and  dreary ;  they  are  sometimes  so  complacent  and  yet  so 
miserable,  that  the  youngest  among  us  is  liable  to  pat  them  on 
the  head  and  tell  them  they  will  be  better  soon  if  they  will  take 
their  medicine  like  good  boys  and  lie  still.  Yet  after  all  they  are 
often  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  men,  knowing  perhaps  even 
more  facts  and  dates  than  are  necessary  for  us  to  have  acquired ; 
they  are  often  scholars,  and  nearly  always  gentlemen ;  and  even 
for  the  lowest  motives  it  is  wise  for  us  to  remember  these  facts, 
and  remind  ourselves  that  the  children  of  an  Infallible  Church 
are  not  necessarily  themselves  always  infallible. 

To  add  then  yet  one  more  metaphor  before  we  leave  this 
point,  we  must,  as  Cardinal  Manning  once  said,  play  dominoes 
with  our  theological  opponent.  We  must  not  meet  a  six  with  a 
four,  or  a  two  with  a  three,  and  then  lose  our  tempers  if  he  upsets 
the  whole  board  in  indignation.  We  must  not  advance  the 
authority  of  Pius  X  to  a  lady  who  regards  him  as  the  Man  of 
Sin ;  we  must  not  enlarge  upon  the  learning  of  the  Sacred  College 
to  a  bootmaker,  let  us  say,  who  has  always  identified  the  Cardi- 
nals with  the  sixth  horn  of  the  Dragon  in  the  Apocalypse.  We 
must  go  even  further :  we  must  not  seek  to  prove  the  Immaculate 
Conception  to  one  who  has  but  the  vaguest  views  on  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  nor  recommend  the  rosary  or  a 
novena  to  St.  Philip  of  Neri  to  persons  who  would  not  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  twice  in  one  day  for  fear  of  vain  repetitions,  and 
who  are  eager  to  prove  our  idolatry  by  a  quotation  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  but  "  one  Mediator  "  between  God  and  man. 
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We  must  meet  them  rather  on  their  own  ground,  and  lead 
them  on  from  what  they  do  know  to  what  they  do  not,  bringing 
them  gradually  step  by  step  through  the  vale  of  misery,  until  they 
come  within  sight  of  Sion  and  of  the  gates  of  pearl. 

Here,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  hinted  of  release,  I  must  touch 
on  one  more  point  before  leaving  this  section. 

There  is  one  argument  which,  beyond  all  others,  tends  to  hold 
men — especially  Ritualists — back  from  submission  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Let  me  state  it  in  the  kind  of  form  in  which  it  was  put 
to  me — and  most  eloquently  too — before  the  initial  work  of  faith 
was  completely  wrought  in  my  soul. 

"  Here  are  you,"  they  said,  "  who  have  been  living  and  practis- 
ing as  a  priest  for  nine  years  in  the  Church  of  England.  During 
that  time  you  have  said  what  both  you  and  we  have  believed  to  be 
the  Mass  very  many  hundreds  of  times ;  you  have  given  and  re- 
ceived also  many  hundreds  of  times  what  both  you  and  we  have 
believed  to  be  sacramental  absolution.  You  have  experienced  again 
and  again  in  your  heart  divine  consolations ;  you  have  seen  sinners 
again  and  again  converted  by  this  system  that  you  are  now  on 
the  point  of  repudiating,  and  you  have  watched  them  cleansed  by 
the  absolution  you  have  given,  and  fed  with  heavenly  bread  from 
your  hands,  gradually  edified  in  the  Body  of  Christ  and  established 
in  sanctity.  And  now  you  propose  to  call  all  this  an  illusion ;  to 
declare  that  you  have  been  no  priest,  that  the  words  you  said 
were  unauthoritative  and  useless,  except  as  an  expression  of  your 
own  private  opinion,  that  what  you  gave  from  the  paten  and 
chalice  to  those  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness 
was  nothing  more  than  common  bread  and  wine.  If  you  can 
now  distrust  all  the  sensations  and  appearances  of  grace  that 
flowed  from  your  celebration  and  reception  of  our  sacraments, 
how  can  you  possibly  trust  for  a  moment  your  new-found  faith  in 
him  whom  you  call  the  Vicar  of  Christ  ?  If  you  have  been  so 
utterly  mistaken  for  nine  years,  indeed  for  over  thirty  years,  why 
should  you  not  be  equally  mistaken  in  the  fancy  you  have  now 
taken  up  for  six  months  ?" 

Stated  in  this  form,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  to  many 
persons  this  appears  an  almost  final  argument.  I  know  an  emi- 
nent clergyman  at  this  moment  who  says  publicly  that  if  he  could 
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ever  bring  himself  to  believe  himself  other  than  a  Catholic  priest, 
he  would  lose  simultaneously  all  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
known  also  many  Catholics  who,  when  confronted  with  this  di- 
lemma, have  had  nothing  to  offer  but  generahties  about  faith  and 
confidence  in  God ;  and  yet  the  answer  is  not  very  difficult,  and 
has  been  already  given  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  a  passage  too 
long  to  quote  here.     But  the  gist  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

Anglicans  are  not  required  to  repudiate  their  spiritual  experi- 
ences, but  only  their  intellectual  conceptions.  The  theologians 
teach  us  that  a  perfect  act  of  contrition  wins  forgiveness  from  God. 
St.  Gertrude  tells  us  that  a  fervent  spiritual  communion  may  be 
the  means  of  receiving  fuller  grace  than  a  lukewarm  sacramental 
communion.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  contrition  is 
an  unknown  virtue  among  Anglicans ;  nor  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  that  many  thousands  of  them  approach  what  they  beHeve 
to  be  the  altar  of  God,  with  a  sincere  love  for  their  Saviour  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  comply  with  His  commands.  With  these 
premises,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  God  rewards 
them  with  both  grace  and  consolation ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
label  their  emotions  as  deceptive,  nor  the  moments  of  their  holiest 
aspirations  as  triumphs  of  the  devil's  art.  What  they  have  to 
confess  is,  not  that  they  were  tricked  into  thinking  God  was 
with  them  when  He  was  not,  but  only  that  they  were  wrong 
in  their  intellectual  interpretations  of  His  Presence.  They  were 
right  in  thinking  that  at  those  moments  they  received  a  gift  of 
grace.  For  it  was  at  such  moments  that  they  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  aspire  to  God.  They  were  wrong  in  thinking  that 
they  received  the  gift  per  sacramentum.  Their  intellect,  not  their 
soul,  was  at  fault. 

I  have  ventured  to  treat  this  point  at  what  may  seem  dispro- 
portionate length,  as  it  appears  to  me  extremely  important  that 
we  should  recognize  how  vital  is  the  matter,  and  how  real  the 
difficulty ;  and  should  abstain  from  laying  a  greater  burden  on 
souls  than  we  are  authorized  by  the  Church  to  lay. 

4.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  irrelevant  conversation 
if  we  will  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  real  point  in  dispute.  Now 
practically  all  men  acknowledge,  at  least  theoretically,  the  exist- 
ence of  some  authority  in  matters   of  religion ;  this,  among  non- 
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Catholics,  will  range  from  the  ground  of  Scripture  interpreted  by 
the  individual  judgment,  to  that  of  what  the  Ritualist  calls  the 
Catholic  Church  speaking  through  the  agreement  of  its  various 
branches ;  but  some  such  authority  will  always  be  found  among 
those  who  accept  the  Christian  Revelation  at  all.  They  will 
admit,  that  is  to  say,  some  standard  or  some  interpreter  by  which 
that  Revelation  is  proposed  to  men.  On  our  side,  we  have  to 
advance  the  claim  of  the  one  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
Church,  and  we  shall  have  made  a  real  advance  in  our  progress 
as  controversialists  when  we  have  once  recognized  that  the  real 
battle  must  lie  here,  and  that  all  other  considerations  are  second- 
ary. How  much  time  and  energy,  for  example,  are  daily  wasted 
by  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  and 
of  the  reasons  for  which  our  Holy  Father  condemned  them.  I 
have  known  an  Anglican  more  than  once  silenced  and  amazed  on 
being  informed  that  if  the  orders  of  his  clergy  were  valid  ten 
times  over,  he  himself  would  be  no  more  a  Catholic  than  before. 
Or  again,  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the  respective  moralities  of 
Spain  and  England,  a  debate  as  to  the  doctrine  of  intention,  an 
explanation  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  "  matter  "  and  "  form  " 
— all  these  things,  useful  though  they  maybe  toward  the  removal 
of  misconceptions,  yet  do  not  really  touch  the  point.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  often  necessary  to  diverge  upon  them  as  down  by-lanes ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  us  ever  to  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
the  highroad,  and  to  do  our  utmost  to  bring  back  our  theological 
adversaries  to  the  central  line  of  the  Catholic  economy.  Let  us 
first  discover  the  authority  on  which  our  opponent  relies,  and  then 
after  pointing  out  its  weaknesses,  propose  to  him  our  own 
grounds  of  faith,  showing  him,  if  necessary,  that  in  Scripture, 
history,  and  practice,  the  Church  that  is  built  upon  Peter  has 
alone  a  promise  of  security. 

5.  Finally,  let  us  remember  that  the  gift  of  faith  is  not  the 
result  of,  though  it  is  frequently  given  in  response  to,  intellectual 
processes.  No  man  on  earth  can  actually  argue  another  into 
submission  to  the  Catholic  Church.  All  that  the  intellect  can  do 
is  to  climb  a  hill  toward  heaven  ;  it  cannot  fly ;  it  must  await  the 
rushing  of  the  wings  of  faith ;  it  can  lay  the  sacrifice  in  order, 
build  an  altar,  and  fall  to  prayer ;  but  a  divine  fire  must  come 
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down  from  heaven  before  the  victim  is  consumed  and  his  smoke 
rises  to  God. 

Therefore,  the  final  appeal  must  consist  in  an  urging  to  prayer. 
Men  may  approach  the  Catholic  Church  from  a  thousand  paths  ; 
one  may  come  by  patristic  study,  another  by  the  example  of 
friends,  another  by  the  emotional  impressions  of  music  or  cere- 
monial ;  but  none  of  these  things  are  adequate  as  a  gate  for 
entering  the  City  of  God.  It  must  be  entered  finally  by  faith, 
and  by  faith  alone.  The  Church,  indeed,  stands  upon  the  earth, 
but  each  of  her  twelve  doors  is  supernatural  and  each  is  identical, 
each  is  one  several  and  celestial  pearl — that  pearl  of  great  price 
for  which  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  sacrifice  all  that  he 
possesses. 

Therefore,  our  final  plea  must  be  for  prayer  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  motives.  We  must  tell  those  who  approach  us  that  they 
must  disregard  consequences,  forget  father  and  mother  and  worldly 
prospects ;  that  all  that  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  emotions 
can  do  is  to  prepare  a  highway  for  God  to  travel  upon — a  soul 
which  God  may  be  pleased  to  visit — that  they  must  pray  and  then 
pray  again — and  finally  pray ;  for  that  faith  is  a  moral  gift, 
bestowed  upon  scholar  and  fool  alike  ;  offered  not  to  him  who,  as 
a  Kempis  says,  can  discuss  learnedly  upon  the  Trinity,  but  to  him 
who  loves  God ;  not  to  him  who  can  define  contrition,  but  to  him 
who  feels  it.       To  conclude  then. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  impossible  task  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  future  progress  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  few 
facts  that  undoubtedly  bear  upon  it. 

Briefly,  as  all  authorities  confess,  there  is  a  religious  move- 
ment going  on  in  England  among  religious  bodies  outside  the 
Church,  which,  like  all  movements,  is  having  a  double  effect. 
That  movement  may  be  named  disintegration. 

It  was  hoped  at  what  historians  call  the  "  Reformation  "  that 
the  severing  of  the  ties  between  England  and  Rome  would  result 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  religious  elements  in  England.  The 
Catholic  idea  of  all  nations  being  brought  into  unity  in  the  City 
of  God,  of  walls  being  broken  down,  of  Babel  being  ruined  and 
Jerusalem  built,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Pentecost  when 
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all  men  heard  alike,  each  in  a  manner  that  he  could  understand, 
the  one  Gospel  of  Christ — this  was  almost  explicitly  rejected.  In 
future,  it  was  then  said,  each  country  must  seek  to  emphasize 
national  characteristics  instead  of  obliterating  them ;  St.  Paul  was 
wrong  when  he  proclaimed  that  there  should  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  barbarian  nor  Scythian ;  on  the  contrary,  each  nation  must 
resolutely  follow  out  its  own  ideas,  trim  the  Gospel  according  to 
its  personal  proclivities,  and  enshrine  the  most  convenient  aspect 
of  that  Gospel  in  a  "  National  Church."  There  is  httle  wonder 
then  if  the  people  of  England  followed  this  root-idea  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion  and,  after  accepting  the  individual  rights  of 
nations  as  against  those  of  an  universal  Church,  proceeded  to  insist 
upon  the  individual  rights  of  individuals  as  against  those  of  the 
nation.  If  a  nation,  they  said,  needs  exceptional  treatment  and 
is  unable  to  bow  to  a  worldwide  authority,  the  individual  in  his 
turn  needs  exceptional  treatment,  and  must  ultimately  find  himself 
unable  to  bow  to  a  national  authority.  There  is  surely  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  claim  of  private  judgment 
pure  and  simple  succeeded  to  the  claim  of  national  judgment 
with  which  Henry  VIII,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
and  the  rest  began  their  work. 

Gradually  then  English  religious  sentiment  and  English 
national  religion  have  crumbled  :  first  the  piece  was  detached  from 
the  rock ;  then  the  piece  resolved  itself  into  its  component  grains 
by  a  perfectly  natural  process. 

In  the  last  seventy  years  we  have  seen  once  more  a  reaction 
from  this  simple  individualism.  First,  in  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, there  began  that  return  toward  the  idea  of  Catholic  authority 
which  has  reached  such  an  astonishing  point  in  our  own  days. 
Roughly  speaking,  High  Churchmen  have  at  last  come  back  to 
the  same  cross-road  at  which  their  spiritual  forefathers  left  Catholic 
unity. 

The  Church  Times,  for  instance,  is  never  weary  of  insisting  upon 
what  it  calls  "  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole,"  as  being  the  final 
authority,  and  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  its  immediate  inter- 
preter. But  there  is  also  a  large  and  growing  section  of  High 
Church  opinion  that  goes  further  than  this.  Many  devout  clergy- 
men and  laymen  are  whittling   away  the  Church  of  England's 
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authority  to  the  increasing  dignity  of  the  Catholic  Rule :  they  are 
asserting  explicitly  that  they  will  never  be  content  until  affairs 
have  reached  the  state  that  they  were  in  at  the  beginning  of 
Henry  VIII's  reign,  and  England  is  once  more  reunited  to  the 
Holy  See. 

Now  this  is  the  direct  result  of  disintegration.  What  shrewd 
or  holy  men  perceived  at  the  outset — namely,  that  separation 
from  the  Holy  See  meant  ultimately  complete  individualism — ^is 
being  perceived  at  last  by  persons  at  the  present  day  who  look 
intelligently  back  upon  the  inevitable  course  of  history ;  and  they 
are  beginning  to  reunite  more  and  more,  first  within  themselves, 
by  societies  and  guilds,  with  the  hope  that  in  time  all  may  one 
day  be  reunited  with  the  centre  of  unity. 

In  the  dissenting  sects  exactly  the  same  process  is  before 
our  eyes.  Beginning  by  the  rights  of  the  individual  three  cen- 
turies ago,  Nonconformists  proceeded  to  gather  themselves  into 
organized  bodies  under  various  leaders,  though  protesting  with 
all  their  might  against  any  claim  to  sacerdotal  or  divine  authority 
being  made  by  those  purely  human  societies.  Now  matters  have 
gone  much  further ;  the  sects  that  split  one  from  the  other  began 
by  reuniting  in  a  kind  of  loose  organization ;  and  by  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  "  Free  Church  Council,"  and  such  phrases  as 
*'  Puritan  England,"  "  Our  Puritan  Ancestors,"  "  Free  Churches," 
and  the  like,  their  members  are  gradually  having  painted  before 
them  the  divine  idea  of  an  authoritative  body  in  whose  presence 
the  individual  must  forget  his  individualism — a  picture  which  has 
its  original  in  England  before  Henry  VIH's  apostasy,  and  which 
is  still  a  reality  in  the  case  of  all  adherents  of  the  Holy  See. 

This  disintegration,  then,  has  reached  in  one  section  of  opinion 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum;  and  the  separate  particles  have  begun  to 
come  together  again  in  revolt  from  the  absurdity. 

Now  this  process  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  Either  it 
may  be  said  that  it  has  a  sinister  bearing  upon  Catholic  hopes, 
since  men  are  receiving  by  it  a  delusive  sense  of  comfort  in  an 
authority  other  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  external  and 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual ;  or  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fact  that  men  are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  for  such  an 
authority  augurs  well  for  their  final  return  to  the  only  centre 
whence  such  authority  really  flows. 
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But,  in  my  personal  opinion,  these  two  interpretations  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.     They  seem  to  me  to  be  both  true. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  many  individuals,  especially  in  the 
Church  of  England,  are  hindered  from  returning  to  Catholic  unity 
because  they  think  that  they  have  already  found  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  though  many  such  may  live  and  die  Anglicans,  I  do  not 
believe  for  an  instant  that  their  grandchildren  will  be  content  to 
do  so.  If  we  may  trust  the  indications  of  history  and  logic  at  all, 
there  are  abundant  signs  that  those  who  set  out  three  hundred 
years  ago  from  Rome,  and  who  have  already  returned  so  far  on 
their  journey,  will  ultimately  finish  their  pilgrimage  by  once  more 
entering  her  gates. 

They  have  visited  the  city  of  Individualism,  and  have  found 
it  to  be  one  of  confusion ;  they  have  returned,  halting  at  inn  after 
inn,  attempting  to  call  it  home  and  to  treat  it  as  their  abiding 
place ;  they  have  even  gone  to  bed  there,  content  to  die  in  what 
they  fancied  to  be  their  Father's  House ;  but  the  next  morning 
the  survivors  have  rubbed  their  eyes  and  set  out  once  more  for  a 
day's  march  nearer  home.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  prophesy  that 
finally  none  will  be  left  upon  the  road  ?  There  will  always, 
of  course,  be  left  the  city  of  Individualism  at  one  end — where 
each  man  is  a  law  to  himself— where  each  begins  by  insisting 
upon  liberty  and  ends  by  relinquishing  it  in  deference  to  his 
brother's  equal  liberty  to  believe  something  else — where  this 
liberty  throws  off  cloak  after  cloak,  disclosing  at  last  the  features 
of  mob  law,  anarchy,  and  religious  license — where  every  man 
loses  his  freedom  by  insisting  on  it  over-much.  But  at  the  other 
end  there  will  always  stand  the  City  of  Peace,  beckoning,  by  her, 
towers  and  pinnacles  and  the  glory  that  flows  from  her,  the  weary 
feet  of  pilgrims  and  the  disconsolate  eyes  of  those  who  desire  to 
see  the  King  in  His  beauty.  But  as  for  the  inns  between  the 
"Federation  of  the  Free  Churches"  —  the  "English  Church 
Union" — the  "Church  Association" — the  "Church  of  England" 
— the  "Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England" — the  "  Prov- 
inces of  Canterbury  and  York" — and  all  the  other  desperately 
built  shelters  on  the  road  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  Babel  to 
Jerusalem,  from  the  nation  to  the  world,  from  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  Pentecost — though  they  shelter  for  the  present  many 
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honest,  sincere,  and  holy  souls,  though  they  may  continue  to 
shelter  them  for  a  little  while  longer — yet  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  stand,  at  least  in  their  present  condition,  say,  for  another 
fifty  years.  New  inns  may  be  built — no  doubt  they  will  be ;  new 
theories  formed — new  desperate  expedients  and  attempts  to  sup- 
plant the  City  of  God ;  but  the  old  are  tottering,  and  the  new  will 
in  their  time  too  fall. 

And  in  the  meantime,  let  us  who  look  over  the  eternal  walls 
along  the  road,  which  some  of  us  too  once  travelled — let  us  not 
mock  nor  preach  over-much  at  the  tired  groups  that  straggle 
along  so  gallantly,  that  halt  so  illogically,  that  turn  back  so  un- 
reasonably, that  curse  us  so  furiously,  that  misunderstand  us  so 
grievously,  that  pitch  new  tents  so  complacently,  that  protest,  cry 
out,  argue,  explain,  deny  and  question  so  insistently.  Let  us 
remember  our  double  task ;  call  out  and  encourage  them  with  all 
our  might,  not  bidding  them  hasten  more  quickly  than  their  tired 
limbs  can  carry  them,  nor  allowing  them,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, to  halt  for  one  instant  on  their  road  to  God,  but  toward 
them  show  charity,  zeal,  and  sympathy.  And  above  all,  when 
we  visit  our  Lord  in  His  Palace,  where  He  reigns  supreme  over 
all  the  world,  or  assist  at  the  tremendous  Sacrifice  whose  smoke 
ascends  unceasingly  before  God  within  the  city  of  which  we  are 
citizens ;  or  when  we  go  to  the  Queen  Mother  in  her  castle,  and 
mix  with  her  friends  an  d  servants,  let  us  not  forget  to  put  in  a 
word  now  and  again  to  her  and  to  them  and  to  Him  who  is  her 
Son,  on  behalf  of  the  souls  for  whom  He  died,  and  for  whom  He 
waits,  those  souls  of  whom  Mary  is  Mother,  though  they  do  not 
know  it,  whose  ministers  are  her  servants,  whose  God,  as  well  as 
ours,  is  Jesus  Christ,  whose  chief  terror,  like  ours,  is  sin  and 
unfaithfulness,  and  whose  hope  is  heaven. 

R.  H.  Benson. 
Cambridge^  England, 
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(Conclusion.) 

IT  was  after  his  conversion  that  Stensen  received  his  invitation  to 
become  the  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. Much  as  he  had  become  attached  to  Florence,  the 
thought  of  returning  to  his  native  city  was  sweet ;  and  then 
besides  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  influence  his  country- 
men in  their  views  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  bigotry  of  his  compatriots  made  life 
so  unpleasant  for  him  in  Copenhagen  that  he  resigned  his  position 
and  returned  to  Italy.  Various  official  posts  in  Florence  were 
open  for  him,  but  now  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  so  he  became  a  priest.  His  contem- 
porary, the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Florence,  said  with  regard  to 
him :  "  Already  as  a  member  of  a  Protestant  sect  he  had  lived  a 
life  of  innocence  and  had  practised  all  the  moral  virtues.  After 
his  conversion  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  so  severe  a  method 
of  life  and  had  remained  so  true  to  it  that  in  a  very  short  time  he 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection."  The  Archbishop  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  become  a  man  of  constant  union  with 
God  and  entirely  dead  to  himself.  There  was  very  little  hesita- 
tion, then,  in  accepting  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  and 
as  his  knowledge  of  theology  was  very  thorough,  most  of  the 
delay  in  raising  him  to  that  dignity  came  from  his  own  humility 
and  his  desire  to  prepare  himself  properly  for  the  privilege.  He 
made  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  as  part  of  his  preparation,  and 
after  his  ordination  it  was  a  source  of  remark  with  how  much 
devotion  he  said  his  first  and  all  succeeding  Masses.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  piety  of  Stensen's  life  attracted  great  attention. 
At  this  time  he  was  in  frequent  communication  with  such  men  as 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  the  distinguished  philosophers. 

It  was  during  these  years  in  Italy  that  Stensen  did  what  must 
be  considered,  undoubtedly,  his  most  important  work,  even  more 
important,  if  possible,  than  his  anatomical  discoveries.  This  was 
his  foundation  of  the  science  of  geology.  As  has  been  well  said 
in  a  prominent  textbook  of  geology,  his  book  on  this  subject  sets 
him  in  that  group  of  men  who  as  prophets  of  science  often  run 
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far  ahead  of  their  times  to  point  out  the  path  which  later  centuries 
will  follow  in  the  road  of  knowledge.  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
find  that  the  seventeenth  century  must  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
being  considered  the  cradle  of  geological  knowledge.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  great  principles  of  the  science  were 
laid  down  in  Stensen's  little  book,  which  he  intended  only  to  be 
an  introduction  to  a  more  extensive  work,  but  the  latter  was 
unfortunately  never  completed,  nor  indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  decide  now,  ever  seriously  begun. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  science  of  geology  Stensen 
taught  as  follows :  "  If  a  given  body  of  definite  form,  produced 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  be  carefully  examined,  it  will 
show  in  itself  the  place  and  manner  of  its  origin."  This  principle 
he  showed  would  apply  so  comprehensively  that  the  existence  of 
many  things  hitherto  apparently  inexplicable,  became  rather  easy 
of  solution.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  before  this  time  two 
explanations  for  the  existence  of  peculiar  bodies,  or  of  ordinary 
bodies,  in  peculiar  places,  had  been  offered.  According  to  one 
school  of  thought,  the  fossils  found  deep  in  the  earth,  or  some- 
times in  the  midst  of  rocks,  had  been  created  there.  It  was  as  if 
the  creative  force  had  run  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  nature 
and  had  produced  certain  things  ordinarily  associated  with  life, 
even  in  the  midst  of  dead  matter.  The  other  explanation  sug- 
gested was  that  the  flood  had  in  its  work  of  destruction  upon  earth 
caused  many  anomalous  displacements  of  living  things,  and  had 
buried  some  of  the  animals  under  such  circumstances  that  later 
they  were  found  even  beneath  rocks,  or  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
far  beyond  where  the  animals  could  be  supposed  to  have  pene- 
trated by  any  ordinary  means  during  life. 

Stensen  had  observed  very  faithfully  the  various  strata  that 
are  to  be  found  wherever  special  appearances  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face were  exposed,  or  wherever  deep  excavations  were  made. 
His  explanations  of  how  these  various  strata  are  formed  will  serve 
to  show,  perhaps  better  than  anything  else,  how  far  advanced  he 
was  in  his  realization  of  ideas  that  are  supposed  to  belong  only 
to  modern  geology.  He  said :  "  The  powdery  layers  of  the  earth's 
surface  must  necessarily  at  some  time  have  been  held  in  sus- 
pension in  water  from  which  they  were  precipitated  by  their  own 
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weight.     The  movement  of  the  fluid  scattered  the  precipitate  here 
and  there  and  gave  to  it  a  level  surface." 

"  Bodies  of  considerable  circumference,"  Stensen  continues, 
"  which  are  found  in  the  various  layers  of  the  earth,  followed  the 
laws  of  gravity  as  regards  their  position  and  their  relations  to  one 
another.  The  powdery  material  of  the  earth's  strata  took  on  so 
completely  the  form  of  the  bodies  which  it  surrounded  that  even 
the  smallest  apertures  became  filled  up  and  the  powdery  layer 
fitted  accurately  to  the  surface  of  the  object  and  even  took 
something  of  its  polish." 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  various  strata  of  the 
earth,  the  father  of  geology  considered  that  if  in  a  layer  of  rock 
all  the  portions  are  of  the  same  kind  there  is  no  reason  to  deny 
that  such  a  layer  came  into  existence  at  the  time  of  creation, 
when  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  fluid.  If, 
however,  in  any  one  stratum  portions  of  another  stratum  are 
found,  or  if  the  remains  of  plants  or  animals  occur,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  stratum  had  not  its  origin  at  the  time  of  crea- 
tion, but  came  into  existence  later. 

If  there  is  to  be  found  in  a  stratum  traces  of  sea  salt,  or  the 
remains  of  sea  animals,  or  portions  of  vessels,  or  such  like  objects, 
which  are  only  to  be  encountered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  then 
it  must  be  considered  that  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  once 
was  below  the  sea  level,  though  it  may  happen  that  this  occurred 
only  by  the  accident  of  a  flood  of  some  kind.  The  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  or  other  body  of  water,  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
due  to  the  sinking  of  the  water  level  in  the  neighborhood,  or  by 
the  rising  up  of  a  mountain  from  some  internal  terrestrial  cause 
in  the  interval  of  time.     He  continues : — 

If  one  finds  in  any  layer  remains  of  branches  of  trees,  or  herbs, 
then  it  is  only  right  to  conclude  that  these  objects  were  brought  to- 
gether because  of  flood  or  of  some  such  condition  in  the  place  where 
they  are  now  found.  If  in  a  layer  coal  and  ashes  and  burnt  clay  or 
other  scorched  bodies  are  found,  then  it  seems  sure  that  some  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  watercourse  a  fire  took  place  and  this  is  all 
the  more  sure  when  the  whole  layer  consists  of  ashes  and  coal.  When- 
ever in  the  same  place  the  material  of  which  all  the  layers  is  composed 
is  the  same,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  fluid  to  which  the 
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stratum  owes  its  origin  did  not  at  different  times  obtain  different 
material  for  its  building  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  mountains  and  their  formation,  Stensen 
said  very  definitely : — 

All  the  mountains  which  we  see  now  have  not  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  things.  Mountains  do  not,  however,  grow  as  do  plants. 
The  stones  of  which  mountains  are  composed  have  only  a  certain 
analogy  with  the  bones  of  animals,  but  have  no  similarity  in  structure 
or  in  origin,  nor  have  they  the  same  function  and  purpose.  Mountain 
ranges,  or  chains  of  mountains  as  some  prefer  to  call  them,  do  not 
always  run  in  certain  directions,  though  this  has  sometimes  been 
claimed.  Such  claims  correspond  neither  to  reason  nor  to  observa- 
tion. Mountains  may  be  very  much  disturbed  in  the  course  of  years. 
Mountain  peaks  rise  and  fall  somewhat.  Chasms  open  and  shut  here 
and  there  in  them,  and  though  there  are  those  who  pretend  that  it  is 
only  the  credulous  who  will  accept  the  stories  of  such  happenings, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  established  on  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations  in  Italy,  Stensen  had  seen 
many  mussel  shells,  which  had  been  gathered  from  various  layers 
of  the  earth's  surface.  With  regard  to  the  shells  themselves,  he 
said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  come  as  the 
excretion  of  the  mantle  of  the  mussel,  and  that  the  differences  that 
could  be  noted  in  them  were  in  accordance  with  the  varying  forms 
of  these  animals.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  some  of  the 
mussel  shells  found  in  strata  of  rock  were  really  mussel  shells  in 
every  respect  as  regards  the  material  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed as  well  as  their  interior  structure  and  their  external  form, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  of  their  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  number  of  the  so-called  mussel  shells  were 
not  composed  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which  such  shells  are 
usually  made  up;  but  had  indeed  only  the  external  form  of 
genuine  shells.  Stensen '  considered,  however,  that  even  these 
must  be  considered  as  originating  in  real  mussel  shells,  the  orig- 
inal substance  having  been  later  on  replaced  by  other  material. 
He  explained  this  replacement  process  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  we  now  suggest  the  explanation  of  various  processes  of 
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petrification.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  he  went  far  beyond 
his  contemporaries,  and  pointed  out  very  clearly  what  was  to  be 
the  teaching  of  generations  long  after  his  own. 

The  same  principles  that  he  applied  to  mussel  shells,  Stensen 
considered  must  have  their  application  also  as  regards  all  other 
portions  of  animal  bodies,  teeth,  bones,  whole  skeletons,  and  even 
more  perishable  animal  materials  that  might  be  found  buried  in 
the  earth's  strata.  His  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  remains 
of  plants  was  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  animals.  He 
distinguished  between  the  impressions  of  plants,  the  petrification 
of  plants,  the  carbonization  of  plants,  and  then  dwelt  somewhat 
on  the  tendency  of  certain  minerals  to  form  dendrites,  that  is, 
branching  processes  which  look  not  unlike  plants.  He  pointed 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  by  these  appearances,  and  stated 
very  clearly  the  distinction  between  real  plants  and  such  simu- 
lated ones.' 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  apologize  for  having 
given  so  much  space  to  Stensen's  work  on  geology.  Many  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  however,  have  insisted  that  no  greater  ad- 
vance at  the  birth  of  a  science  was  ever  made  than  what  Stensen 
accomplished  in  his  geological  work.  Hoffman  says  that  after 
carefully  studying  the  work  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of 
the  successors  of  Stensen,  no  student  of  the  mountains  down  to 
Werner's  day  had  succeeded  in  comprehending  so  many  fruitful 
points  of  view  in  geology.  Not  a  single  one  of  his  great  succes- 
sors in  geology  has  succeeded  in  introducing  so  many  new  ideas 
into  the  science,  as  the  first  great  observer.  For  several  centuries 
most  of  his  successors  in  geology  remained  far  behind  him  in 
creative  genius,  and  so  there  is  little  progress  worth  while  noting 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  method  of  earth  formation,  until  almost 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  his  little  book 
was  written  in  1668  and  1669. 

Leibnitz  regretted  very  much  that  Stensen  did  not  complete 
his  work  on  geology,  as  he  originally  intended.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  gathering  together  all  of  his  original  observations,  illustrated  by 
the  material  which  he  had  collected,  his  work  would  have  had 
much  greater  effect.  As  it  was,  the  golderf  truth  which  he  had 
expressed  in  such  few  words,  without  being  able  always  to  state 
just  how  he  had  come  to  his  conclusions,  was  only  of  avail  to 
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science  in  a  limited  way.  Men  had  to  repeat  his  observations  long 
years  afterwards  in  order  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  he  had  laid 
down.  Leibnitz  considered  that  it  took  more  than  a  century  for 
geological  science  to  reach  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  left  by 
Steno's  work,  and  which  he  had  reached  at  a  single  bound.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  modern  geologist  interested  at  all  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  who  has  not  paid  a  worthy  tribute  to  Steno's 
great  basic  discoveries  in  the  science.  It  was  not  a  matter  for 
surprise,  then,  that  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists  which 
met  at  Bologna  in  1881  assembled  at  his  tomb  in  Florence  in 
order  to  do  him  honor,  after  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Congress 
had  closed.  They  erected  to  his  memory  a  tablet  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  "  Nicolae  Stenonis  imaginem  vides  hospes  quam 
aere  coUato  docti  amplius  mille  ex  universo  terrarum  orbe  inscul- 
pendam  curarunt  in  memoriam  ejus  diei  IV  cal.  Octobr.  an. 
MDCCCLXXXI  quo  geologi  post  conventum  Bononiae  habitum 
praeside  Joanne  Capellinio  equite  hue  peregrinati  sunt  atque  ad- 
stantibus  legatis  flor  Municipii  et  R.  Instituti  Altiorum  doctrinarum 
cineres  viri  inter  geologos  et  anatomicos  praestantissimi  in  hujus 
templi  hypogaeo  laurea  corona  honoris  gratique  animi  ergo 
honestaverunt."  ^ 

Stensen's  work  brought  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  of  whom  learned 
to  appreciate  his  breadth  of  intelligence  and  acuity  of  judgment. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  epistolary  relation  with  Spinoza, 
and  have  said  something  about  the  controversy  with  Leibnitz,  into 
which,  in  spite  of  his  disinclination  to  controversy  generally,  he 
was  drawn  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  solicitation 
of  friends.  Another  great  thinker  of  the  century  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  intimate  relationship  was  Des  Cartes,  the  dis- 
tinguished philosopher.  In  fact,  Des  Cartes's  system  of  thought 
influenced  Stensen  not  a  little,  and  he  felt,  when  describing  the 
function  of  muscles  in  the  human  body,  and  especially  when  he 

'  You  behold  here,  traveller,  the  bust  of  Nicholas  Steno,  as  it  was  set  up  by 
more  than  a  thousand  scientists  from  all  over  the  world,  as  a  memorial  to  him,  on  the 
fourth  of  the  Kalends  of  October,  1881.  The  geologists  of  the  world,  after  their 
meeting  in  Bologna,  under  the  presidency  of  Count  John  Capellini,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  his  tomb,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  municipality, 
and  of  the  learned  professors  of  the  University,  honored  the  mortal  ashes  of  this  man, 
illustrious  among  geologists  and  anatomists. 
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demonstrated  that  the  heart  was  a  muscle,  that  the  mechanical 
notions  which  he  was  thus  introducing  into  anatomy  were  likely 
to  prove  confirmatory  of  Des  Cartes's  philosophic  speculations. 
Almost  more  than  any  other,  Stensen  was  the  father  of  many  ideas, 
that  have  since  become  common,  with  regard  to  the  physics  of 
the  human  body  and  its  qualities  as  a  machine. 

With  his  breadth  of  view,  from  familiarity  with  the  progress  of 
science  generally  in  his  time,  Steno's  discussions  of  the  reason  for 
the  lack  of  exact  knowledge  and  for  the  prevalence  of  error,  in 
spite  of  enthusiastic  investigation,  are  worth  while  appreciating. 
He  considered  that  the  reason  why  so  many  portions  of  natural 
science  are  still  in  doubt  is  that  in  the  investigation  of  natural 
objects  no  careful  distinction  is  made  between  what  is  known  to  a 
certainty  and  what  is  known  only  with  a  certain  amount  of  assur- 
ance. He  discusses  the  question  of  deductive  and  inductive 
science,  and  considers  that  even  those  who  depend  on  experience 
will  not  infrequently  be  found  in  error,  because  their  conclusions 
are  wider  than  their  premises,  and  because  it  only  too  often 
happens  that  they  admit  principles  as  true  for  which  they  have 
no  sure  evidence.  Stensen  considered  it  important,  therefore,  not 
to  hurry  on  in  the  explanation  of  things,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
cling  to  old-time  principles  that  had  been  universally  accepted, 
since  nearly  always  these  would  be  found  to  contain  fruitful  germs 
of  truth. 

He  was  universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  greatest  ori- 
ginal thinkers  of  his  time,  and  his  conversion  to  the  Church  did 
much  to  dissipate  religious  prejudices  among  those  of  German 
nationality.  His  influence  over  distinguished  visitors  who  came 
to  Florence,  and  who  were  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  o 
making  his  acquaintance,  was  such  that  not  a  few  Northern  visit- 
ors became,  like  himself,  converts  to  the  Church. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  that  the  request  of  the  Duke  of 
Hanover  came  that  he  should  consent  to  become  the  bishop  of 
his  capital  city.  It  was  only  after  Stensen  had  been  put  under 
holy  obedience  that  he  would  consent  to  accept  the  proffered 
dignity.  His  first  thought  was  to  distribute  all  his  goods  among 
the  poor,  and  betake  himself  even  without  shoes  on  his  feet,  on  a 
pedestrian  journey  to  Rome.  First,  however,  he  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Loretto,  where  he  arrived  so  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of 
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the  journey  that  the  clergyman  who  took  care  of  him  while  there, 
insisted  on  his  accepting  a  pair  of  shoes  from  him,  though  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  travel  in  any  other  way  than  on  foot. 

His  first  action,  after  his  consecration  as  bishop,  was  to  write 
a  letter,  sending  his  episcopal  benediction  to  Sister  Maria  Flavia, 
to  whom  he  felt  he  owed  the  great  privilege  of  his  life.  His  last- 
ing sense  of  satisfaction  and  consolation  in  his  change  of  religion 
may  be  appreciated  from  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
personal  document  that  we  have  from  Stensen's  own  hand,  in 
which,  on  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  his  conversion,  he  writes  to 
a  friend  to  describe  his  feelings.  "  To-morrow,"  he  says,  "  I  shall 
finish,  God  willing,  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  happy  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Church.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  once  more  my 
thankfulness  for  the  part  which  you  took  under  God  in  my  con- 
version. As  I  hope  to  have  the  grace  to  be  grateful  to  Him  for- 
ever, so  I  sigh  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  thankfulness  to 
you  and  your  family.  I  can  feel  that  my  own  ingratitude  toward 
God,  my  slowness  in  His  service,  make  me  unworthy  of  His 
graces ;  but  I  hope  that  you  who  have  helped  me  to  enter  His 
service  will  not  cease  to  pray,  so  that  I  may  obtain  pardon  for 
the  past  and  grace  for  the  future,  in  order  in  some  measure  to 
repay  all  the  favors  that  have  been  conferred  on  me." 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  life  as  a  bishop  was 
his  insistence  on  poverty  as  the  principal  element  of  his  existence. 
He  refused  to  enter  his  diocese  in  state  in  the  carriage  which  the 
Duke  offered  to  provide  for  him,  but  proceeded  there  on  foot. 
No  question  of  supposed  dignity  could  make  him  employ  a  num- 
ber of  servants,  and  his  only  retainers  were  converts  made  by 
himself,  who  helped  in  the  household  and  whom  he  treated  quite 
as  equals.  He  became  engaged  in  one  controversy  on  religious 
matters,  but  said  that  he  did  not  consider  that  converts  had  ever 
been  made  by  controversies.  He  compared  it,  indeed,  to  the  gladia- 
torial contests  in  which  the  contestants  had  their  heads  completely 
enveloped  in  armor,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  penetration 
of  the  weapons  of  an  opponent.  He  insisted  especially  that  in 
religious  controversies  the  contending  parties  do  not  realize  the 
significance  given  to  words  by  each  other  and  that  therefore  no 
good  can  result. 

After  a  time,  Stensen  did  not   find  his   work  in   Hamburg 
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very  satisfactory,  because  it  was  typically  a  missionary  country, 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  been  introduced  were  accom- 
plishing all  that  could  be  hoped  for.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin .  became  a  convert  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  asked  that  Stensen  should  be  sent  as  a  bishop 
into  his  dukedom,  the  request  was  complied  with.  Here,  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  labor  as  a  missionary,  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
that  was  truly  apostolic,  Stensen  worked  out  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  At  his  death  he  was  looked  upon  as  almost  a  saint. 
Notwithstanding  his  close  relationship  with  two  reigning  princes, 
he  did  not  leave  enough  personal  effects  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral.  Besides  his  bishop's  ring,  and  the  very  simple 
episcopal  cross  which  he  wore,  he  had  nothing  of  any  value  ex- 
cept some  relics  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  St.  Philip  Neri,  which  he  had  prized  above  all  other  treasures. 

His  missionary  labors  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very 
striking  success  in  the  number  of  converts  made.  In  this  his  life 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  bitter  personal  disappointment.  He 
never  looked  upon  it  as  such,  however,  but  continued  to  be 
eminently  cheerful  and  friendly  until  the  end.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  influence  of  his  career  was  to  be  felt  much  more  two  cen- 
turies after  his  death  than  during  his  lifetime.  At  the  present 
moment,  his  life  is  well  known  in  northern  Germany,  thanks  to 
the  biographic  sketch  written  by  Father  Plenkers  for  the  Stim- 
men  aus  Maria  Laach^  which  has  been  very  widely  circulated 
since  its  appearance  in  1884.  Something  of  the  reaction  among 
scientific  minds  in  Germany,  toward  a  healthier  orthodoxy  ot 
feeling,  with  regard  to  great  religious  questions,  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  career  of  the  great 
anatomist  and  geologist,  who  gave  up  his  scientific  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  spread  of  the  higher  truth. 

After  his  death  the  Medici  family  asked  for  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  having  his  body  buried  in  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence, 
with  the  members  of  the  princely  Medici  house.  More  and  more 
do  visitors  realize  that  the  tablet  over  his  remains  chronicles  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  world's  great 
scientists,  and  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
that  time  a  great  fertile  period  in  the  history  of  science. 

New  York  City.  James  J.  Walsh. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

THE  essential  requisite  in  the  construction  of  the  confessional, 
according  to  the  Roman  Ritual,  is  contained  in  the  rubric : 
"  Sedes,  patenti,  conspicuo  et  apto  ecclesiae  loco  posita." 

In  the  early  Church  the  confessional  was  the  simple  stone 
chair  where  the  bishop  or  presbyter  sat  beside  the  altar ;  or  some- 
times the  chair  was  placed  in  a  niche  near  the  tomb  of  some  Saint, 
examples  of  which  we  find  still  preserved  in  the  catacombs. 
Later,  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  a  large  chair  was  placed  at  or 
near  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  the  penitent  knelt  there  to  pour 
out  his  heart  before  the  congregation  and  to  hear  the  consoling 
words  of  absolution,  the  "  Vade  in  pace,  et  noli  amplius  peccare." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  ecclesias- 
tical ordinances  (Synod  of  Sevilla,  1 5 1 2)  prescribing  the  construc- 
tion of  confessionals  in  the  nave  of  the  church  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  penitents.  The  confessor's 
chair  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  tribunal,  with  high  back 
and  baldachin  over  head,  like  the  seats  of  judges.  A  partition 
separating  the  penitent  from  the  confessor  had  affixed  on  its  inner 
side  a  list  of  the  penitential  canons  governing  reserved  cases ;  on 
the  outside,  toward  the  penitent,  was  placed  an  image  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Saviour  whose  Precious  Blood  shed  in  atonement  for  our 
sins  was  the  source  of  the  pardon  granted  through  the  priestly 
absolution. 

The  necessity  of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  to 
large  multitudes,  especially  during  penitential  seasons  and  on  the 
eve  of  festivals,  led  to  the  development  of  a  partitioned  box 
which  shielded  the  penitent  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  and 
admitted  approach  on  both  sides  of  the  confessor.  The  latter 
thereby  was  separated  from  contact  with  his  penitents,  and  thus 
the  crates  or  screen,  through  which  their  voices  could  be  heard, 
was  introduced. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  prescribed  certain  details  and  measure- 
ments for  the  construction  of  confessionals  which  became  a  law 
in  his  own  diocese ;  and  although  these  rules  do  not  bind  generally, 
they  are  commonly  adopted  as  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
sacredness  of   the  sacramental  tribunal.     Apart  from    practical 
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adaptation  to  the  needs  of  our  people,  and  to  the  locality,  in  which 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  observe  all-sided  uniformity  of  ma- 
terial construction,  there  is  room  for  artistic  development  in  the 
building  of  the  confessional.  The  principles  of  harmony  in  the 
architectural  designs  of  church  edifices  should  be  applied  also  to 
the  confessional.  In  many  of  our  churches  this  is  being  done, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  quite  a  number  of  Catholic 
industrial  schools  tjiroughout  the  United  States,  under  the  care 
of  religious  and  secular  clergy,  as  well  as  the  various  institutes  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  who  have  courses  of  manual  training  for 
their  pupils,  have  undertaken  to  revive  a  popular  interest  in  artistic 
workmanship  of  church  furniture.  With  the  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  this  sort  of  labor  in  the  interests  of  religious  worship,  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  time  in  America  when,  as  of  old  in  Europe, 
the  Church  was  the  standard-bearer  of  art  in  its  highest  and  truest 
sense.  With  this  thought  in  mind  it  seems  desirable  to  reproduce 
in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  from  time  to  time,  model  speci- 
mens of  Christian  workmanship  intended  to  grace  the  church  in 
sanctuary  or  nave,  and  to  elevate  the  mind  and  heart,  so  as  to 
make  religion  once  more  the  vehicle  of  the  beautiful,  as  well  as 
of  the  true  and  the  good  in  religion. 

Our  present  illustration  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  confessionals 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  It  offers  a  striking  example,  among 
a  variety  of  types  of  confessionals  in  that  magnificent  church,  of 
the  exquisite  Gothic  decoration  which  dominated  the  architec- 
tural taste  of  the  middle  fourteenth  century.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
elaborate  piece  of  work,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  style  of  the 
great  Cathedral. 

Some  years  ago  a  correspondent  in  the  Review  suggested  the 
introduction  of  symbolic  figures  and  mottoes  for  our  confessionals, 
no  less  than  for  the  baptistery.  The  idea  is  not  new.  In  many 
churches  of  Europe  the  confessional  itself  invites  the  passer-by 
to  repentance  and  reconciliation  through  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
by  some  beautiful  inscription  that  may  be  read  on  its  panels.  Thus 
the  confessionals  of  St.  Paul's  in  Rome  have  written  on  them  the 
words  of  our  Divine  Lord  :  Remittuntur  iibi  peccata^  and  Vade 
et  amplius  noli  peccare,  and  again  Fides  tua  te  sahum  facit,  and 
Perierat  et  inventus  est.     For  practical  reasons,  inasmuch  as  an 
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appeal  to  the  stray  pilgrim  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  grave  and 
sweet  mother  tongue  of  the  Church  is  more  desirable  even  than 
mere  edification,  such  mottoes  might  be  written  in  the  vernacular : — 

Whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon  earthy  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
heaven.     (Matt.  i8  :  i8.) 

Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive^  they  are  forgiven  them.  (John  20  : 

23-) 

As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me  ^  I  also  send  you.     (John  20  :  21.) 

These  examples  suggest  the  power  of  the  priestly  judge  to 

forgive  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  they  have  a  dogmatic  value  as 

giving  Scriptural  testimony  of  the  sacramental  institution  of  the 

confessional. 

Others  refer  more  directly  to  the  action  of  the  penitent  and 

serve  as  an  admonition  : — 

I  will  confess  against  myself  my  injustice  to  the  Lord.  (Ps.  31:5.) 

If  we  confess  our  sins  He  is  faithful.     (I  John  i  :  9.) 

Confession  is  made  unto  salvation.     (Rom.  10:  10.) 

If  we  say  we  have  no  sin— the  truth  is  not  in  us.  (I  John  i :  8.) 

Do  not  remember  against  me  the  sins  of  my  youth.     (Ps.  24  : 7.) 

That  sin  may  have  an  end  and  iniquity  be    abolished.      (Dan. 

9 :  24.) 

These  and  similiar  devices  of  pious  zeal  suggesting  decorative 
symbols  and  inscriptions  which  illustrate  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
sacramental  ministration,  give  the  preacher  and  catechist  easy 
opportunity  to  explain  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Besides  this  there  is  an  advantage  that  comes  to  the  stranger,  the 
thoughtful  visitor  who  strays  at  odd  moments  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. To  him  as  to  the  faithful  the  confessionals,  like  the  walls 
and  windows  of  our  churches,  may  preach  their  silent  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  truth. 

It  has  become  customary  in  the  construction  of  confessionals 
to  have  three  separate  compartments,  each  of  which  closes  with 
a  door,  completely  shutting  off  the  penitent  from  the  public. 
This  arrangement  has  its  advantage  in  localities  where  waiting 
penitents  are  obliged  to  gather  close  around  the  confessional,  thus 
interfering  with  the  requisite  privacy  of  the  person  confessing. 
The  crates  or  wire  screen  should  have  a  light  (silk)  cloth  hanging 
over  it  on  the  inside  (the  confessor's),  which,  without  interfering 
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with  the  sound  of  the  voice,  prevents  the  passing  through  of 
offensive  breath.     This  cloth  can  be  renewed  or  washed. 

The  custom  of  receiving  stipends  for  Masses,  however  much 
urged  as  a  practical  convenience  for  the  penitent,  should  be  pro- 
hibited, because  it  leads  to  abuses  and  misapprehensions  which  it 
is  far  more  difficult  to  correct  than  to  prevent. 

The  ordinary  principles  of  hygiene  call  for  a  method  of  venti- 
lation which  will  be  indicated  by  the  location  of  the  confessional. 
The  compartment  where  the  confessor  sits  must  be  accessible  to 
fresh  air,  yet  so  as  to  prevent  at  the  same  time  cold  draughts. 
Hence,  whilst  the  top  of  the  confessional  should  be  open,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  it  by  a  guard-board  intercepting  the  air 
current  from  a  window  above  it  or  near  by.  Curtains  guarding 
the  upper  half  in  front,  and  shielding  the  priest  from  curious  eyes, 
or  movable  (folding)  shutters  preventing  his  voice  from  being 
heard  outside,  are  preferable  to  full  doors  closing  the  confessor 
in  a  box  where  he  cannot  be  seen.  Attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  convenience  of  the  penitent  in  the  matter  of  the  kneeling 
bench  and  the  ledge  upon  which  he  places  his  arms  whilst  making 
the  confession. 

The  confessionals  should  be  regularly  cleaned ;  and  where,  as 
we  sometimes  find  it,  the  penitent  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  box, 
this  should  also  be  open  on  top  and  well  aired. 


HnaUcta. 


EX  ACTIS  SUMMI  PONTfflCIS. 
Indulg.  conceduntur  pro  pus    exercitationibus    quae  pera- 

GUNTUR    per     QUINDECIM    FERIAS    TERTIAS    IMMEDIATE    PRAE- 
CEDENTES  FESTUM  S.  DOMINICI. 

PIUS    PP.    X. 

Ad  fiituram  rei  memoriam. 
Cum,  sicuti  accepimus,  a  fidelibus,  ac  praesertim  alumnisOrdi- 
nis  S.  Dominici,  piae  exercitationes  ac  supplicationes  per  quindecim 
ferias  tertias  festum  S.  Patris  Legiferi  Dominici  Confessoris  imme- 
diate antecedentes  fieri  soleant ;  Nos  ad  augendam  fidelium  reli- 
gionem  animarumque  salutem  procurandam  coelestibus  Ecclesiae 
thesauris  intenti,  omnibus  utriusque  sexus  Christifidelibus,  vere 
poenitentibus  et  confessis  ac  Sacra  Communione  refectis,  qui  sal- 
tern octies  piis  huiusmodi  exercitiis  ac  supplicationibus  vacaverint, 
et  Ecclesiam  ubi  memoratae  exercitationes  fient  devote  visita- 
verint,  ibique  pro  Christianorum  Principum  concordia,  haeresum 
extirpatione,  peccatorum  conversione,  ac  S.  Matris  Ecclesiae  exal- 
tatione  pias  ad  Deum  preces  efifuderint,  Plenariam  omnium  pecca- 
torum suorum  Indulgentiam  et  remissionem  misericorditer  in 
Domino  concedimus.  Praeterea  fidelibus  iisdem  corde  saltem  con- 
tritis,  qua  vice  praefatis  exercitiis  operam  impenderint,  de  numero 
poenalium  dierum  in  forma  Ecclesiae  solita  ducentos  expungimus. 
Tandem  largimur  fidelibus  iisdem,  si  malint,  liceat  plenaria  ac 
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partialibus  his  indulgentiis  functorum  vita  labes  poenasque  expiare. 
Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque. 

Praesentibus  ad  decennium  tantum  valituris.  Volumus  autem 
ut  praesertim  Litterarum  transumptis  seu  exemplis  etiam  impres- 
sis,  manu  alicuius  notarii  publici  subscriptis,  et  sigillo  personae  in 
ecclesiastica  dignitate  constitutae  munitis,  eadem  prorsus  fides 
adhibeatur  quae  adhiberetur  ipsis  praesentibus  si  forent  exhibitae 
vel  ostensae. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris  die  7 
lunii  1905. 

Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  secundo. 

Pro  D.no  Card.  Macchi. 
Nic.  Marini,  Subs. 


E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  INDICIS. 
DECRETUM. 

Duo    DAMNANTUR    OPERA. 

Feria  III,  die  12  Decembris,  1905. 

S.  Congr.  Em.orum  ac  Rev.morum  S.  R.  Ecclesiae  Car- 
dinalium  a  S.mo  D.no  N.ro  Pio  Papa  X.  Sanctaque  Sede  Apos- 
tolica  Indici  librorum  pravae  doctrinae,  eorumdemque  proscrip- 
tion!, expurgationi  ac  permissioni  in  universa  Christiana  republica 
praepositorum  et  delegatorum,  habita  in  Palatio  Apostolico  Vati- 
cano,  die  12  Decembris  1905,  damnavit  etdamnat,  proscripsit  pros- 
cribitque,  atque  in  Indicem  librorum  prohibitorum  referri  mandavit 
et  mandat  quae  sequuntur  opera : — 

Oniello  Lizzocci,  Nuovi  orizzonti  filosofici,  ossia  avviamento 
a  nuovi  studi  di  filosofia.    Pistoia,  G.  Flori  e  C,  1904. 

Dr.  Franco  Maggioni,  Questioni  delicate.  Roma,  Forzani  e 
C,  1904. 

Itaque  nemo  cuiuscumque  gradus  et  conditionis  praedicta 
opera  damnata  atque  proscripta,  quocumque  loco  et  quocumque 
idiomate,  aut  in  posterum  edere,  aut  edita  legere  vel  retinere 
audeat,  sub  poenis  in  Indice  librorum  vetitorum  indictis. 

Antonius  Vogrinec  decreto  S.  Congregationis,  edito  die  3 
lunii  1904,  quo  liber  ab  eo  conscriptus  notatus  et  in  Indicem 
librorum  prohibitorum  insertus  est,  laudabiliter  se  subiecit. 
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Quibus  Sanctissimo  Domino  Nostro  Pio  Papae  X,  per  me 
infrascriptum  Secretarium  relatis,  Sanctitas  Sua  decretum  pro- 
bavit,  et  promulgari  praecepit.     In  quorum  fidem,  etc. 

Datum  Romae,  die  13  Decembris,  1905. 

Andreas  Card.  Steinhuber,  Praefectus. 
L.  t  S. 

Fr.  Thomas  Esser,  Ord.  Praed.,  a  Secretis. 

Die  15  Decembris  1905  ego  infrascriptus  Mag.  Cursorum 
tester  supradictum  decretum  affixum  et  publicatum  fuisse  in  Urbe. 

Henricus  Benaglia,  Mag.  Curs. 


E  S.  OONGREGATIONE  EITUUM. 

I. 

DECRETUM 

QUO  EDiTio  Vatk^ana  librorum  cantus  gregoriani  typica 
declaratur. 

Post  Apostolicas  litteras  SS.  D.  N.  Pii  divina  Providentia  PP. 
X  Motu  Propria  datas  die  xxv  Aprilis  MCMIV  quibus  decer- 
nitur  nova  committenda  typis  Vaticanis  editio  librorum,  cantum 
gregorianum  S.  R.  Ecclesiae  proprium  continentium,  prout  ab 
ipsomet  Pontifice  restitutus  fuit,  Commissio  Pontificia,  mandata  et 
desideria  eiusdem  Pontificis  adimplens,  ipsam  editionem  summo 
studio  ac  diligentia  paravit,  atque  perfecit. 

Haec  vero  S.  Rituum  Congregatio,  banc  ipsam  editionem  uti 
typicam  ab  omnibus  habendam  esse  declarat  atque  decernit ;  ita 
ut  in  posterum  melodiae  gregorianae,  in  futuris  huiusmodi  librorum 
editionibus  contentae,  praedictae  typicae  editioni,  nihil  prorsus 
addito,  dempto  vel  mutato,  adamussim  sint  conformandae,  etiamsi 
agatur  de  excerptis  ex  libris  iisdem. 

NuUi  tamen  fas  erit  librorum  cantus  gregoriani  sic  restituti  in 
totum  vel  ex  parte  editionem  suscipere  aut  evulgare,  nisi  prius  a 
S.  Sede  facultatem  obtinuerit,  normis  servatis  et  instructionibus, 
quae  in  Decreto  S.  R.  C.  diei  xi  Augusti  MCMV  continentur. 

Denique  haec  eadem  S.  Rituum  Congregatio  de  mandato 
SS.mi  declarat  vivissimum  esse  eiusdem  Sanctitatis  Suae  desid- 
erium,  quod  ubique  locorum  Ordinarii  curent,  ut  quilibet  libri 
hucusque  editi  cantum  liturgicum  referentes,  etiamsi  quocumque 
pontificio  privilegio  muniti,  aut  quavis  adprobatione  commendati, 
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sensim  sine  sensu,  quamprimum  tamen,  ab  ecclesiis,  etiam  Regu- 
larium,  romanum  ritum  sectantibus  amoveantur,  ita  ut  libri  liturgici 
gregorianos  concentus  continentes  ii  tantummodo  adhibeantur, 
qui,  iuxta  normas  supradictas  compositi,  huic  typicae  editioni 
plane  fuerint  conformes. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque 

Die  14  Augusti  1905. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praefectus. 
L.  t  S. 

t  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretarius. 

II. 

DUBIUM. 

Circa  sacra  paramenta  et  pallam  calicis  in  Missis  defunc- 

TORUM. 

I.  Quum  in  Caeremoniali  Episcoporum  lib.  II,  cap.  XI  n.  I 
legatur :  *'  Omnia  paramenta,  tam  altaris,  quam  celebrantis,  et 
ministrorum,  librorura,  et  faldistorii  sint  nigra,  et  in  his  nullae 
imagines  mortuorum,  vel  cruces  albae  ponantur,"  quaeritur :  An 
in  dictis  paramentis  repraesentari  possint  calvaria  cum  ossibus 
decussatis  defunctorum  ? 

II.  Ex  decreto  S.  R.  C.,  n.  3832  Dubiorurn  resolutio  17  lulii 
1894,  ad  IV  permittitur  ut  palla  calicis  in  parte  superiori  sit  co- 
operta  panno  serico,  aut  ex  auro  vel  argento,  et  acu  depicto,  dum- 
modo  palla  linea  subnexa  calicem  cooperiat  ac  pars  superior  non 
sit  nigri  colons,  nee  cum  aliquo  mortis  signo.  Quaeritur :  An 
huiusmodi  palla  subnexa  possit  esse  linum  cruce  munitum  et  sub- 
sutum,  ad  modum  pallae,  nee  amovibile  ? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio  pro  solutione  horum  dubiorurn 
rogata,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Secretarii,  audito  Commissionis 
Liturgicae  suffragio,  rescribendum  censuit : 

Ad  I.  Negative^  et  servetur  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum,  loc. 
cit. 

Ad  II.  Negative,  et  palla  subnexa,  proprie  dicta,  sit  linea, 
munda  et  facile  amovibilis. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit.     Die  24  Novembris  1905. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praefectus. 
L.  t  S. 

t  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretarius. 


Studies  and  Conferences^ 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

I. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff  grants  special  indulgences  to  the 
faithful  who  perform  certain  devotions  in  honor  of  St.  Dominic  on 
the  fifteen  Tuesdays  preceding  his  feast. 

II. — The  S.  Congregation  of  the  Index  censures  as  unsound 
in  doctrine  and  morals  certain  works  of  Lizzocci  and  Maggioni. 
Also  notes  the  retractation  of  Antonio  Vogrinec,  formerly  cen- 
sured. 

III. — The  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  (i)  commends  the  Vatican 
Edition  of  the  Liturgical  Chant  Books.  (2)  Declares  the  use  of 
certain  ornamented  vestments  and  altar  linens  unlawful. 


FOREIGN  PRIESTS  RESIDENT  IN  ROME. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  numerous  clerical  centres  of 
activity  that  group  themselves  necessarily  about  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  court  of  Catholic  Christendom  in  Rome,  know  what 
a  complex  system  of  discipline  and  international  relationship  the 
Holy  See  has  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  organ- 
izing a  well-equipped  body  of  officials  in  control  of  the  legislative 
and  disciplinary  j  urisdiction  of  the  immense  church  government 
involving  the  care  of  manifold  spiritual  and  temporal  interests ;  it 
is  a  matter  also  of  contentious  and  economical  tribunals,  involv- 
ing decisions  about  orthodoxy,  and  ceremonial,  and  personal 
morals,  and  incriminations,  and  boundaries,  and  Hmitations  of 
authority  in  a  thousand  different  fields  of  that  mixed  spiritual  and 
temporal  world  which  constitute  the  great  trial  of  religion  in  the 
Church. 

So  it  happens  perforce  that  in  Rome  one  will  meet  with  men 
from  every  clime  who  are  not  part  of  the  legitimate  official  ma- 
chinery of  the  Church  in  its  external  order,  but  who  go  there  to 
get  either  "  rights,"  or  "  revenge,"  or  "  privileges/'  or  "  promises ;  " 
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or  they  come  merely  as  observers  who  hope  to  gather  knowledge 
of  all  these  things  either  because  their  duties  oblige  them  to 
attend  to  such  ;  or  because  a  subtle  curiosity  impels  them  to  take 
part  in  schemes  and  plays  of  human  passion ;  or  because  friend- 
ship calls  for  an  assertive  championing  of  others'  rights  or  privi- 
leges or  hopes. 

As  a  result  there  are  or  were  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome 
numerous  clerics  who  carried  personal  briefs  or  no  briefs,  who 
spent  much  time  in  "  lobbying  "  and  soliciting  in  the  ante-chambers 
of  curial  lords  and  in  the  closets  of  secretaries  and  minuta?tti^ 
there  being  always  counter-agencies  that  created  delays  and  the 
proverbial  long  waitings  for  results,  or  even  assurances  from  the 
porters  and  diavolos  who  guard  the  gates  that  swing  on  the  great 
hinges.  The  transition  from  "  lobbying  "  to  loafing  is  more  consist- 
ent in  clerical  activity  than  in  etymology,  and  hence  the  noxious 
nuisance  of  idleness  and  gossip  kept  smoothly  running  in  double 
harness  by  the  subdued  incentives  of  espionage  and  mancia^ 
which  jars  upon  the  sense  of  the  unsuspecting  visitor  who  sees  so 
much  in  the  Holy  City  that  draws  forth  his  reverence  and  love 
for  the  Spouse  of  Christ  whom  he  has  learnt  to  regard  as  his 
mother. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  who  recognized  this  condition  have 
from  time  to  time  sought  to  regulate  the  influx  and  influence  of 
this  element  in  Rome,  so  as  to  limit  what  must  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil  in  every  government  centre,  to  its  least  proportions. 
Leo  XIII  in  1890,  and  the  S.  C.  of  the  Council  in  1894,  issued  rules 
to  be  observed,  tending  toward  a  reform  of  the  abuses  induced  by 
the  above-mentioned  conflux  of  foreign  elements  around  the 
curial  centres  of  Rome.  But  traditions  are  not  easily  undone  by 
the  promulgation  of  laws,  however  good.  The  law  obtains  its 
practical  sanction  through  the  vigilant  control  which  guards  its 
actual  enforcement. 

Pius  X  has  shown  what  strikes  one  as  a  singular  trait  in  so 
gentle  a  pope.  The  strong  mind  of  the  legislator  directs  the 
strong  hand  of  the  executive,  no  less  firm  because  so  consider- 
ately mild.  His  indulgence  is  all  in  the  manner ;  it  does  not  dis- 
pense from  one  iota  of  observance  of  the  law  ;  but,  in  pointing  the 
way  with  steady  consistency,  it  allows  the  necessary  time,  the 
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needful  shaping  of  the  means  to  reach  the  end.  The  Pontiff  is  relent- 
less of  his  purpose  all  the  same ;  steadily,  through  byways  when 
the  straight  path  is  impeded,  he  urges  and  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
moving  wheels,  and  his  hand  gently  but  ceaselessly  pressing  on 
the  propelling  lever.  It  is  a  wonderful  manifestation — this  suc- 
cession of  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  each  doing  a  separate  part  of  the 
great  work  of  reform  in  the  Church — of  the  Divine  guidance  of 
St.  Peter's  bark  amid  the  dangers  from  within  and  without. 

Pius  X  has  not  contented  himself  with  appealing  to  the  legis- 
lation of  the  past,  however  venerable ;  he  has  given  new  credit 
to  authority,  and  a  new  impulse  to  obedience,  by  issuing  his  ordi- 
nances on  this  matter  with  the  force  of  present  vigilance.  We 
briefly  append  the  new  regulations.  They  are  addressed  directly 
to  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  who  is  to  act  upon  them,  but  they 
need  be  known  outside  Rome  to  save  inconvenience  to  travellers 
who  wish  to  sojourn  in  the  Holy  City. 

Priests  who  propose  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  Rome 
must,  in  applying  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (Cardinal  Pietro  Respighi), 
immediately  on  their  arrival  in  the  Holy  City,  present  their 
request  and  pertinent  credentials,  together  with  a  letter  from  their 
bishop,  explicitly  stating  not  only  his  sanction  but  his  judgment 
concerning  the  motives  that  prompt  the  application  for  permanent 
residence  in  Rome.  In  all  such  cases  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
reserves  to  himself  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  such  permis- 
sion is  to  be  granted. 

Priests  from  abroad,  who  propose  to  take  up  temporary  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  at  the  office  of 
the  Vicariate,  together  with  a  letter  from  their  Ordinary  explicitly 
stating  the  object  of  their  visit  to  Rome,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  are  permitted  to  be  absent  from  their  own 
diocese.  This  leave  of  absence  is  to  be  limited  to  three  months  for 
priests  of  Italian  dioceses,  and  to  six  months  for  priests  from 
abroad.  Where  prolongation  of  absence  is  desired  it  must  invari- 
ably be  obtained  from  the  Ordinary. 

The  domicile  or  residence  which  a  priest  selects  for  his 
sojourn  in  Rome  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Vicariate. 

Neglect  of  the  prescribed  regulations  brings  with  it  immediate 
privation  of  the  privilege  to  say  Mass  in  the  Holy  City,  and  infor- 
mation given  to  the  Ordinary  to  this  effect. 
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Appointments  or  claims  to  benefices  and  official  positions  of 
any  kind,  implying  prolonged  residence  in  Rome,  are  absolutely 
and  in  every  case  void  unless  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
Vicariate.  Such  clerics  as  are  at  present  in  actual  possession  of 
benefices  or  offices,  and  have  held  the  same  for  at  least  ten  years 
(not  including  the  time  of  study  during  which  they  qualified  for 
the  same),  may  with  the  consent  of  their  Ordinaries,  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  continue  to  reside  in  Rome.  All 
other  priests  are  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  dioceses  or  find 
elsewhere  a  proper  field  of  labor,  for  which  the  consent  of  their 
respective  bishops  is  required. 

These  injunctions,  says  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  are  to  be  carried 
out  in  every  detail. 


PATHEE  REILLY  ON  FATHER  LAGEAMGE'S  TEUE  OPINIONS 
AND  THEIE  TEUE  VALUE. 

The  subject  of  dispute  is  still  Father  Lagrange's  syllogistic 
series :  "  God  teaches  everything  that  is  taught  in  the  Bible ;  but 
He  teaches  nothing  therein  except  what  is  taught  by  the  inspired 
writer  ;  and  the  latter  teaches  only  what  he  wishes  to  teach."  In 
the  June  number  of  the  Review  (pp.  647  ff.)  we  stated  (i)  that  the 
series  is  applicable  only  to  truths  taught  in  the  Bible  ;  (2)  that  its 
Minor  Premise  is  false ;  (3)  that  its  Subsumed  Minor  Premise  may 
be  distinguished. 

I.  Father  Reilly  grants  "that  the  result  of  the  principles  at 
stake  is  the  division  of  all  Biblical  truths  into  two  grand  classes  : 
truths  taught  and  truths  not  taught "  (February,  p.  181);  moreover, 
Fr.  Reilly  agrees  with  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  teaching; 
we  differ  only  with  regard  to  Fr.  Lagrange's  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  Biblical  truths  that  are  taught.  Fr.  Reilly  reckons 
among  the  latter  class,  historical  and  scientific  truths  closely  con- 
nected with  revealed  truth ;  but  he  does  not  make  it  clear  that 
they  satisfy  the  definition  of  teaching,  in  other  words,  that  the 
three  elements  implied  in  the  word  teaching  are  verified  in  historical 
and  scientific  truths  closely  connected  with  revealed  truth.  Again, 
Fr.  Reilly's  explanation  of  the  phrase  des  verites  ^evelees  et  des 
faits  historiques  connexes  is  not  quite  satisfactory.    The  expression 
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"  living  beings  and  substances  closely  connected  with  them"  seems 
to  implicitly  deny  life  to  the  "  substances  closely  connected  with 
living  beings  ";  are  we  wrong  then  in  our  belief  that  the  phrase 
des  verites  revelees  et  des  faits  historiqties  connexes  implicitly  denies 
revelation  to  the  faits  historiques  connexes  ?  And  if  they  are 
not  revealed,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  taught  in  the  Bible. 

2.  Against  Fr.  Lagrange's  statement  that  God  teaches  nothing 
in  the  Bible  except  what  is  taught  by  the  inspired  writer,  we 
offerered  two  exceptions :  (a)  God  teaches  the  truth  conveyed  in 
the  typical  sense,  and  the  sacred  writer  does  not  necessarily  intend 
it.  (^)  The  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  MacDonald  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  {or  A-^n\,  1905  (p.  343). 

{a)  Fr.  Reilly  answers  to  our  first  exception  that  "  God 
teaches  the  typical  sense  only  in  those  passages  where  the  sacred 
writer  intentionally  describes  the  type  as  a  type.''  He  refers  us 
to  the  October  number  of  the  Review  for  'illustrations.  But  in 
these  illustrations  we  find  only  God's  manifestation  of  the  typical 
meaning  contained  in  the  divers  Old  Testament  passages.  The 
typical  sense  was  really  present  in  these  passages  before,  just  as 
Caiaphas  really  prophesied  before  St.  John  wrote:  "And  this  he 
spoke  not  of  himself,  but  being  the  high  priest  of  that  year,  he 
prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  the  nation  "  (John  11:  51). 

{b)  In  dealing  with  Dr.  MacDonald's  arguments,  Fr.  Reilly 
represents  us  as  urging  "  the  impossibility  .  .  .  that  the  inspired 
authors  mentioned  should  insert  into  their  writings  *  ideas  and 
views  contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  Scripture.*  "  We  never  urged 
this  impossibility ;  we  did  not  even  state  it.  But  Dr.  MacDonald 
urged  the  questions,  whether  the  Old  Testament  prophets  always 
understood  their  Messianic  prophecies  in  their  true  sense  when 
they  treated  of  the  glory  of  the  Messias,  and  whether  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke  understood  their  eschatological  passages  in 
the  sense  which  God  intended  to  convey  therein.  Fr.  Reilly  first 
answered  (October,  p.  426)  that  "  a  man  can  teach  a  truth  without 
himself  grasping  its  full  significance ; "  and  when  we  urged  that 
in  the  case  of  the  prophets  and  the  above-named  evangelists  the 
question  is  not  whether  they  grasped  the  truth  more  or  less  fully, 
but  whether  they  grasped  the  truth  at  all  or  adhered  to  ideas 
contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,    Fr.  Reilly  found  it  utterly 
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impossible  to  see  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  matter  involved. 
He  told  us  that  "  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  defence  the 
phrase  '  contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  Scripture/  and  the  solitary 
word  *  contrary '  cannot  be  found." 

3.  Father  Reilly  now  admits  the  completeness  of  our  distinc- 
tion of  Fr.  Lagrange's  Subsumed  Minor  Premise,  If  in  certain 
passages  this  distinction  gives  rise  to  the  doubt  whether  an 
inspired  writer  actually  teaches,  this  doubt  is  not  limited  to  the 
case  of  inspired  authors.  The  student  of  profane  works  labors 
under  even  greater  difficulties. 

4.  A  few  words  as  to  Fr.  Billot's  three  statements :  {a)  Fr. 
Reilly's  misunderstanding  of  Fr.  Billot's  thesis  expressed  in  the 
form  employed  by  its  author,  rendered  it  necessary  to  modify  the 
form ;  the  change  was  more  than  "  prudent  and  opportune."  ^  {b) 
Fr.  Reilly  tries  to  supplement  his  first  answer  to  Fr.  Billot's  second 
statement  that  Biblical  writers  did  not  choose  their  own  literary 
form.  His  endeavor  is  praiseworthy,  but  unfortunate  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view.^  {c)  Fr.  Reilly  is  mistaken  in  his  state- 
ment that  no  argument  is  added  to  Fr.  Billot's  third  thesis ;  he 
will  see  his  mistake  if  he  will  read  the  thesis  as  expressed  in  the 
Note  on  page  185  of  the  February  number  of  the  Review. 

*  Fr.  Reilly's  claim  that  he  understood  Fr.  Billot's  first  thesis  even  in  the 
Reply  published  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Review  is  not  borne  out  by  his  proof. 
Divine  help,  and  divine  light  exercising  **  its  influence  upon  the  entire  work  of  the 
writer,  even  on  the  choice  of  words,"  so  that  "everything  will  be  made  better," 

do   not   necessarily  change  authors  into  instrumental  writers.    By  a  singular 

inadvertence  Fr.  Reilly  in  his  text,  p.  185,  suggests  that  our  expression  of  Fr.  Billot's 
first  thesis  runs.  Sacred  writers  are  authors  like  profane  authors,  neither  more  nor 
less  ;  in  his  Note  he  gives  the  correct  expression  :  "  It  is  false  that  the  sacred  writers 
are  authors  Hke  profane  authors,  neither  more  nor  less." — Again,  Fr.  Reilly  con- 
siders «*  unillumined  "  a  *•  word  that  needs  to  be  explained  ;  "  Worcester's  English 

Dictionary  or  the  Standard  Dictionary  will  furnish  the  desired  information.  Is 

Fr.  Reilly  in  earnest  when  he  intimates  that  one  principle  cannot  give  birth  to  sev- 
eral conclusions?   Finally,  Fr.  Reilly's  humor  expressed  in  connexion  with 

the  phrase  '  *  contrary  sense  "  would  be  better  appreciated  if  he  had  told  his  readers 
the  source  of  the  phrase. 

2  Father  Reilly  writes:  "If  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  like  St.  Augustine, 
accepted  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  as  real  history,  they  also  accepted  the 
legends  of  *  the  Nations'  as  real  history,  except  when  those  legends  were  mytho- 
logical." Does  not  this  prove  that  the  Fathers  did  not  know  such  a  thing  as  a 
« *  mixed  primitive,  legendary,  and  historical  sense  ?  ' '  What  is  true  of  the  Fathers, 
is  true  of  the  earlier  writers  ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  inspired 
writers  did  not  choose  a  literary  form  unknown  to  them. 
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DUPLICATION  AND  THE  PAST. 
I. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : — 

Most  American  mission-priests  will  say  Amen  to  everything 
in  Father  Cologan's  manly  argument  for  dispensing  them,  when 
they  have  to  duplicate,  from  the  ante-missal  fast.  Every  one  of 
us  who  has  had  to  duplicate  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  says,  and  thousands  of  our  contemporaries,  could  they 
but  rise  from  their  untimely  graves,  would  support  the  witness. 

Things  are  very  different  here  and  in  the  British  Isles  from 
what  they  are  in  certain  parts  of  southern  Europe  where  the 
clergy,  as  a  rule,  eat  no  more,  day  by  day,  throughout  the  year, 
than  those  of  ourselves  who  feel  bound  to  fast,  do  during  Lent. 
The  average  supper  of  priests  in  those  parts  is  not  as  heavy  as 
our  breakfast,  and  though  these  South  European  priests  break 
their  morning  fast  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  morsel  of  bread  at 
half-past  seven  or  so,  they  do  not  breakfast  till  eleven  or  later;  so 
that  a  late  Mass  as  we  have  it,  or  a  duplication,  if  they  ever  have 
such  a  thing,  is  a  very  slight  incommodum  for  them.  As  for  saying 
two  Masses  and  giving  an  instruction  at  both,  or  even  singing  a 
single  Mass  and  preaching  thereat,  I  think  they  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  mere  suggestion  of  it. 

Many  years  ago  an  American  Propagandist,  writing  one  of  his 
biennial  letters  to  the  Sacred  Congregation,  set  forth,  as  doubtless 
did  occasionally  many  of  his  college-mates,  most  of  Father 
Cologan's  arguments.  The  Cardinal  Prefect  did  him  the  honor 
of  replying,  but  only  encouraged  him  to  bear  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Holy  Mother  the 
Church  sets  great  store  by  this  fast,  as  Father  Cologan  shows, 
although  she  dispenses  from  it  too,  as  your  readers  may  see  for 
themselves  if  they  consult  amongst  others,  St.  Thomas,  p.  3,  a. 
80;  and  Ferrari's  Eucharistia  a.  i,  n.  81,  and  Missce  Sacrificiuniy 
a.  II. 

Father  Cologan  is  very  wise  in  excluding  intoxicants  of  all 
kinds,  whether  alcoholic  or  other,  from  the  concession  respectfully 
proposed  to  the  Holy  See,  and  I  will  add  nothing  else  but  a  little 
incident  that  occurred  not  long  since. 
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Talking  one  day  with  a  lonely  country  pastor  whose  whole 
week's  work  was  of  necessity  crowded  into  Sunday,  I  expressed 
doubt  about  a  man  so  circumstanced  being  able  to  preach,  as  our 
excellent  custom  is,  at  both  Masses,  or  at  least  at  the  late  one. 
**  Father,"  he  replied  very  shortly,  "  they  don't  preach."  Of 
course  that  very  strong  word  "feeble"  used  by  your  author 
to  designate  the  performance  of  such  a  poor  celebrant,  it  were 
nonsense  to  connect  with  effective  preaching ;  at  least  unless  one 
has  in  mind  the  Blessed  Cure  d'Ars,  and  of  course  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  will  be  cited  as  an  example. 

Edward  McSweeny. 

Mount  St.  Mary's^  Maryland. 

II. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  rise  to  remark  that  Father 
Cologan's  plea,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  for  a  modification 
of  the  Eucharistic  fast,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  weak  proposal  to 
surrender  the  last  entrenchment  to  the  enemy.  The  law  of  fast 
and  abstinence  has  been  so  relaxed  and  pared  down  by  the 
Church  in  our  day  that  one  would  expect  to  hear  a  protest  against 
further  relaxations  rather  than  a  plea  for  more  dispensations. 

We  learn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  history 
of  the  Church,  that  fast  and  abstinence  is  the  very  best  means  of 
promoting  spiritual  strength,  and  the  best  preparation  for  effective 
spiritual  work ;  and  Father  Cologan's  argument,  that  an  empty 
stomach  is  responsible  for  an  empty  sermon,  sounds  like  an  echo 
of  the  "  Reformation."  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  preach  occasionally 
empty  sermons  ;  but  let  us  be  frank  enough  to  attribute  it  to  an 
empty  head  and  an  empty  heart  rather  than  an  empty  stomach. 
A  sermon  that  depends  on  a  full  stomach  for  its  effectiveness 
may  increase  the  church  revenue,  but  it  will  not  people  Heaven 
with  saints. 

I  never  found  fasting  and  duplicating  such  a  great  hardship. 
After  thirteen  years  on  country  missions,  duplicating  and  driving 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  on  Sundays,  I  am  stronger  and  healthier 
than  when  I  began.  True,  I  occasionally  had  a  slight  headache 
from  fasting ;  but  then  I  have  had  headaches,  and  I  have  known 
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other  priests  to  have  had  headaches,  from  causes  other  than  fast- 
ing. I  have  endured  more  physical  hardships  in  one  year  earning 
my  bread  in  the  world  than  in  five  years  of  my  priesthood.  The 
world  is  getting  more  effeminate  every  day.  We  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  notion  that  we  are  martyrs  to  duty,  while  poor  laboring 
men  in  the  world  patiently  endure  fivefold  the  hardships  that 
we  do. 

The  theory  that  fasting  shortens  the  life  of  the  priest  can 
hardly  be  demonstrated  by  external  evidence.  In  any  assemblage 
of  priests  the  external  evidence  of  fasting  is  not  marked.  We 
are,  to  all  outward  appearance,  a  well-fed  and  well-groomed  class. 
If  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  our  ranks  is  high,  the  cause,  or 
causes,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
priests  who  fast  most  and  do  most  missionary  work  are  the  longest 
livers.     "  Not  by  bread  alone  doth  man  live,"  etc. 

RUSTICUS    PiTTSBURGENSIS. 


BUEIAL  OF  NON-OATHOLIOS   IN   OATHOLIO  FAMILY  VAULTS. 

Qu,  My  mind  is  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore :  '*Ex  mente 
Sedis  Apos.  toleratur  ut  in  sepulchris  gentilitiis  quae  videlicet  privata 
ac  peculiaria  pro  Catholicis  laicorum  familiis  aedificantur,  cognatorum 
et  affinium  etiam  acatholicorum  corpora  tumulentur. "  i .  Does  this 
mean  that  Catholics  who  own  a  family  vault,  or  tomb,  in  a  consecrated 
cemetery,  possess  the  right  of  burial  therein  for  their  Protestant 
kindred?  2.  Has  the  local  Ordinary  to  allow  a  Protestant  whose 
wife  and  children  are  Catholics,  to  be  buried  in  their  family  plot  in 
the  Catholic  cemetery  ?  I  have  been  hard  pressed  on  this  subject,  but 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  power  to  grant  the  petition. 

Of  course,  if  this  request — No.  2 — is  granted  in  one  case,  it  will 
soon  become  general. 

Ordinarius. 

Resp.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Catholics  who  own  a  family 
vault  or  tomb  in  a  consecrated  cemetery  have  a  right  to  bury 
their  Protestant  relatives  in  the  same.  A  right  might  be  secured 
by  appeal  to  civil  authority  in  cases  where  the  rules  and  regula- 
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tions  governing  the  management  of  a  consecrated  cemetery  are 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  make  the  exclusion  of  non-Catholics  a 
condition  of  purchase  or  ownership.  Again,  the  custom  of  bless- 
ing only  the  individual  graves  of  those  buried  in  a  cemetery  owned 
by  a  Catholic  parish  or  corporation,  might  secure  such  a  right  for 
non-Catholic  relatives  of  Catholics  who  have  ownership  in  a 
cemetery.  Apart  from  these  conditions,  the  Church  does  not 
recognize  the  right  to  bury  in  ground  consecrated  for  her  faithful 
anyone  who  does  not  profess  to  belong  to  her  communion.  But 
she  tolerates  the  burial  of  n on- Catholics  in  such  ground  under 
certain  conditions,  and  this  from  motives  of  public  peace,  as  set 
forth  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  referred  to. 

According  to  an  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Office  (January 
4,  1888),  the  permission  implied  in  this  decree  (Tit.  VII,  n.  389), 
is  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ordinary.  This  means  that, 
when  a  refusal  to  permit  the  burial  of  non-Catholic  relatives  (by 
blood  or  by  marriage)  in  the  family  sepulchre  of  Catholics  is  cer- 
tain to  provoke  scandal  and  serious  trouble  (scandalum  et  peri- 
ctiium),  the  bishop  may  tolerate  such  burial,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  evil. 

This  interpretation  rests  upon  a  previous  declaration  of  the  S. 
Office  (August  16,  1 781)  in  which  the  bishop  is  advised  to  uphold 
the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  matter,  yet  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  arouse  strife  and  public  scandal :  "  Pro  sua  prudentia  et 
zelo  curet  ut  cuncta  fiant  ad  normam  SS.  Canonum ;  quatenus 
vero  absque  scandalo  id  obtineri  non  possit,  tolerari  posse  quae 
Episcopus  exponit  in  sua  relatione."  Similar  decisions  were  ren- 
dered in  doubts  proposed  by  the  missionaries  in  the  East  (April 
13,  1853),  ^r»d  by  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  (March  30, 1859): — 

Utrum  acatholici  ratione  vinculi  consanguinitatis,  seu  matri- 
monii, interri  licite  possint  sepulchro  gentilitio  familianim  catholi- 
carum. — Resp.  Curent  Episcopi  totis  viribus  ut  cuncta  fiant  ad  normam 
sacrorum  canonum ;  quatenus  vero  absque  scandalo  et  periculo  id 
obtineri  non  possit,  tolerari  posse. 

The  annotator  of  the  Collect.  S.  Congreg.  de  Prop.,  referring 
to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore,  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  permission  here  spoken  of  is  a  **  tolerantia  mere  passiva 
ad  praecavenda  majora  mala."     (N.  1603.) 
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That  there  is  only  question  of  consecrated  cemeteries  or 
sepulchres  is  plain;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  name '*  se- 
pulchra  gentilitia  "  is  not  to  be  understood  of  funeral  chapels  or 
mausoleums  only,  but  of  private  family  burial-places  in  general, 
since  the  principle  which  differentiates  the  two  in  Europe  is  hardly 
recognized  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  context  of  the  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  the 
Council  of  Baltimore,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  when  there  is  a  doubt  whether  we  should  give 
burial  in  Catholic  cemeteries  to  those  who  appear  unworthy  by 
reason  of  their  not  having  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  or  not 
having  led  a  good  life  to  the  last,  we  are  to  lean  toward  kindness 
and  mercy.  And  this  principle  is  to  be  respected  by  the  respon- 
sible pastor  even  when  he  is  obliged  to  act  without  the  judgment 
of  his  bishop,  that  is,  whenever  he  is  prevented  from  consulting 
the  latter. 

But  what  of  the  apparently  well-founded  objection  that  this 
request,  if  granted  in  one  case,  is  likely  to  induce  a  general  neg- 
lect of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  forbidding  burial  of  non-Cath- 
olics in  consecrated  ground  ?  May  the  bishop  reasonably  refuse 
to  grant  to  others  what  he  grants  in  one  case;  and  is  not  a 
seemingly  arbitrary  discrimination  likely  to  weaken  the  respect 
for  law  and  authority  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  would,  undoubtedly,  be  affirma- 
tive, if  this  were  a  question  of  privileges  or  favors  or  rights  based 
on  equal  merits ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  question  of  concessions 
forced  upon  the  ecclesiastical  superior  by  reasons  which  urge  him 
to  prevent  strife  and  animosity.  In  regard  to  the  ordinances  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  he  must  assume  that  the  people  of  his 
flock  think  and  feel  with  him  ;  that  therefore  they  not  only  approve 
of  the  law  which  allows  a  blessed  tomb  to  him  only  who  in  life 
showed  that  he  esteemed  and  coveted  such  a  blessing,  but  that 
their  esteem  for  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy  as  members  of 
the  Church  would  make  them  abhor  any  misuse  of  these  as  a 
violation  of  the  sacredness  of  God's  house  and  gifts.  And  the 
tribunals  of  the  Church  take  for  granted  that  this  is  the  mind  of 
the  faithful  and,  where  it  is  not,  that  the  bishop  will  instruct  and 
lead  his  flock  to  the  understanding  and  acting  out  of  this  view. 
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Thus  a  good  Catholic  would  not  ask  that  the  divine  law,  exclud- 
ing from  the  communion  of  God's  Church  those  who  care  nothing 
for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  it,  should  be  abrogated  for  the 
sake  of  relationship  or  affinity.  They  understand  perfectly  well 
that  the  Founder  of  our  holy  religion  has  said,  and  that  we  must 
believe  and  act  upon  the  principle,  that  "  he  who  loves  father  or 
mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me"  (Matt.  10:  37). 

And  they  understand,  too,  that  if  the  Father  of  the  flock  yields 
to  the  blind  and  unreasonable  claims  of  family  attachment  of  any 
member,  he  does  so  not  because  he  would  favor  an  individual  by 
making  void  a  law  which,  whilst  it  safeguards  good  order  and 
religious  observance,  is  not  itself  a  divine  law  defining  right  and 
wrong,  but  only  because  he  finds  it  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
good  order  to  suspend  in  an  exceptional  case  a  disciplinary  law 
ordinarily  helpful  to  salvation. 

The  fact  that  our  people  are  often  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of 
Church  legislation  and  its  meaning  is  one  reason  why  they  are 
easily  scandalized  by  the  concessions  made  to  the  weakness  of 
those  who  are  not  only  ignorant  of  their  faith,  but  also  lax  in  its 
traditional  practice.  This  ignorance  will,  however,  be  removed 
by  timely  and  proper  instruction  ;  in  which  case  Catholics,  instead 
of  being  scandalized,  will  compassionate  those  in  whose  behalf 
the  pastors  of  the  Church  are  forced  to  be  lenient ;  nor  will  they 
ask  similar  concessions,  if  they  realize  that  these  are  granted  not 
as  a  privilege,  but  out  of  pity  for  the  weakness  of  those  who 
demand  it  under  threat  of  disturbing  peace  and  charity  in  the 
Christian  community. 

What  has  been  said  of  non- Catholics  should  be  applicable 
also  for  analogous  reasons  in  the  case  of  children  who  die  with- 
out baptism  through  no  fault  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 


THE  SAOEIFIOE  OF  THE  KEW  LAW. 

To  the  Editor  ^The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : — 

To  deal  fully  with  all  the  issues  raised  by  Dr.  Cronin's  keen 
but  courteous  rejoinder  would  be  to  trespass  unduly  on  your 
space.     I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  salient  points. 
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The  fundamental  difference  between  him  and  me  touches  the 
ratio  fovmalis,  or  formal  constituent,  of  sacrifice.  I  hold  this  to 
be  the  sacrificial  destruction  of  the  Victim ;  he  places  it  in  the  sen- 
sible oblation.  In  doing  so  he  parts  company  with  the  schola 
theologorum  who  find  the  ratio  formalis  of  the  Mass  in  the  mystic 
or  moral  immolation  of  the  Victim. 

In  every  sacrifice  we  distinguish  (i)  priest,  (2)  victim,  (3)  that 
which  is  done  to  the  victim  ;  for,  as  St.  Thomas  observes,  "  That 
is  properly  a  sacrifice  when  something  is  done  to  the  thing  offered" 
(2*  2*%  q.  85,  a.  3,  ad  3""").  That  which  is  done  to  the  thing 
offered  is  the  formal  constituent  of  sacrifice,  and,  of  course,  belongs 
to  the  essence  as  the  distinctive  and  determining  part  of  it.  Since 
then  the  Mass  is  in  essence  the  same  as  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  the  formal  constituent  is  the  same. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  is  not  merely  that  Priest  and 
Victim  are  the  same  in  the  Mass  as  on  Calvary,  but  that  the  Sacri- 
fice is  the  same.  Now  the  sacrifice  includes  priest,  victim,  and 
sacrificial  action,  the  last  being  the  constituent  element  of  it. 

To  say  that  the  Mass  is  really  the  same  as  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  and  really  other  than  it ;  that  they  are  really  one  ahd  the 
same  Sacrifice,  and  really  two  sacrifices,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  either 
to  say  contradictory  things,  or  to  juggle  with  words.  Both  con- 
tradictories cannot  be  true  in  the  formal  sense.  But  the  formal 
meaning  of  a  word  is  the  proper  meaning  of  it.  Thus  the  formal 
meaning  of  "  a  contract"  is  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  not 
the  thing  on  which  they  agree ;  and  the  formal  meaning  of  "  an 
almsdeed  "  is  the  giving  of  alms,  not  the  giver,  nor  the  getter, 
nor  yet  the  alms  itself.  And  so  the  formal  meaning  of  "  a  sacri- 
fice" is  not  the  victim,  nor  the  priest,  but  the  sacrificial  action. 

When,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  question,  Is  the  Mass  the 
same  sacrifice  as  that  of  Calvary  ?  the  child  is  taught  to  say, 
YeSy  the  Mass  is  the  same  sacrifice  as  that  of  Calvary,  either  the 
answer  is  true  in  the  formal  sense,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  then, 
properly  speaking,  the  Mass  is  not  other  than  the  Sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  nor  are  they  two  sacrifices.  If  it  is  not,  all  our  catechisms 
should  be  revised,  beginning  with  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

"  [The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross]  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  New 
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Law.  That  is  the  Mass."  Is  this  consonant  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  Catholic?  I  cannot  think  so.  To  me  it  seems 
a  novel  doctrine.  St.  Augustine  says  the  Sacrifice  of  our  Ransom 
was  offered  up  for  the  soul  of  Monica.  Are  we  to  say  that  it 
wasn't  ? — that  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  but  not  the 
Sacrifice  of  our  Ransom  ? 

The  Council  of  Trent  did  not  define  the  nature  of  the  Euchar- 
istic  Sacrifice.  This  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  its  decree. 
It  did  but  declare  as  of  faith,  against  the  heretical  denials  of  the  day, 
that  the  Mass  is  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  that 
the  Priest  and  Victim  of  Calvary  are  its  Priest  and  Victim ;  that 
having  no  sacrificial  fruits  of  its  own,  it  does  but  apply  to  men  the 
fruits  of  the  Sacrifice  once  offered ;  that  to  the  latter,  therefore,  it 
is  not  derogatory.  When  the  Council  speaks  of  the  Mass  as 
"this"  and  of  the  Cross  as  "that"  sacrifice,  it  does  but  con- 
descend to  human  modes  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  things, 
and  apply  to  things  eternal  the  language  of  things  that  are  in 
space  and  time.  It  does  this  without  implying  that  they  are  really 
two  sacrifices.  Outwardly,  they  are  two ;  inwardly,  they  are  one . 
Hence  the  Council  says  the  Mass  "represents,"  i.e.,  not  only 
"  images  "  but  "  presents  again "  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  as 
appears  from  the  words  in  which  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
reproduces  the  Council's  teaching — "  quo  cruentum  illud  semel 
in  cruce  paulo  post  immolandum  instauraretur,"  i.  e.,  "  should 
be  set  up  again,"  "  restored,"  "  renewed."  Hence  also  it  makes 
the  two  "  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  offering,"  which  implies  a 
difference,  not  in  essence,  bul  in  accidental  forms;  not  in  the 
sacrificial  action,  which  is  one  in  both,  but  in  its  outward  circum- 
stances and  manifestations.  Hence,  in  fine,  it  declares  that  the 
Mass  "  is  that  Sacrifice  which  was  shadowed  forth  by  the  various 
typical  sacrifices  of  the  Law  and  of  the  time  before  the  Law," 
which  can  be  true  only  on  condition  of  the  formal  identity  ol  the 
Mass  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary. 

That  the  essential  act  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  on  Calvary  was  the 
loud  cry  with  which  He  gave  up  the  ghost,  is  a  novel,  and,  I  think, 
altogether  singular  view.  At  best  the  cry  could  be  the  sensible 
oblation  of  the  Victim  only  in  a  constructive  sense ;  and  the  con- 
struction is  more  than  questionable.     Surely  our  Lord's  cry  must 
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be  construed  as  signifying  the  voluntary  rather  than  the  sacrificial 
character  of  His  death,  in  that  He  thereby  showed  His  power  to 
conserve  His  life  though  He  did  in  fact  lay  it  down.  This  is  the 
.  way  St.  Thomas  interprets  it,  when  he  finds  it  to  be  "  divinae 
virtutis  indicium  .  .  .  clamante^n  expirare."  A  sensible  oblation 
is  one  that  is  sensibly  manifest,  whereas  our  Lord's  cry  was  not 
sensibly  manifest  as  an  oblation,  nor  even  as  an  indication  that 
He  laid  down  His  life  of  His  own  free  act ;  for  this  is  but  an 
inference  drawn  by  reason  from  it.  A  theory  that  is  driven  into 
interpreting  the  cry  with  which  the  Divine  Victim  expired  on 
Calvary  as  the  sensible  oblation  of  the  Sacrifice,  is  in  dire  straits. 
The  inner  act  of  Christ's  will,  which  was  what  St.  Augustine  calls 
the  "invisible  sacrifice,"  was  past  all  doubt  to  give  His  life  a 
ransom  for  many.  This  was  the  essential  act  of  His  "invisible 
sacrifice."  What,  then,  was  the  essential  act  of  the  "  visible  sacri- 
fice "  ?  Surely  no  other  than  the  visible  accomplishment  of  His 
will,  that  is,  the  actual  laying  down  of  His  life  for  us.  This,  and 
no  other  than  this,  was  the  practical  expression  and  proof  of  His 
devotion — "  invisibilis  sacrificii  sacrameniumj'  The  outer  act 
must  correspond  to  the  inner  and  be  the  concrete  realization 
of  it. 

Suppose  that  loud  cry  had  not  been  uttered  by  the  dying 
Victim,  would  He  still  be  Victim  and  His  death  on  Calvary  a 
true  Sacrifice  ?  Not  if  the  cry  was  the  essential  act  of  His  Sacri- 
fice. But  the  human  race  will  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  for  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  theorists  apart,  a 
sacrifice  is  offered  when  the  victim  is  immolated.  It  is  not  wise 
nor  well  to  make  a  hobby  of  theory,  and  ride  it  to  death. 

It  is  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  renewed 
in  the  Mass,  that  is  to  say,  offered  anew  on  our  altars.  How  can 
the  view  considered  above  be  made  to  fit  in  with  this  doctrine  ? 
If  the  essential  act  of  that  Sacrifice  was  the  loud  cry  of  the  dying 
Victim,  plainly  it  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  renewed  in 
this  world.  The  sensible  oblation  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  He  made 
at  the  Last  Supper,  when  He  said,  "  This  is  My  Body,"  "  This  is 
My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  shall  be  shed  for  many 
unto  remission  of  sins."  It  is  these  divine  words,  still  spoken  in 
the  Mass,  which  renew  for  us  His  Sacrifice,  or,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
puts  it,  "  once  spoken,  from  that  time  to  the  present  and  unto  His 
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coming  perfect  the  Sacrifice  on  every  altar"  {Hojn.  inProd.Judaey 
n.  6).  What  sacrifice  ?  The  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  as  the  same 
Saint  elsewhere  says,  "  that  Sacrifice  which  cleanses  us.  That 
same  Sacrifice  do  we  also  offer  up  now  which  was  then  offered  up 
— that  Sacrifice  which  cannot  be  exhausted'*  (/«  Heb.  horn.  17, 

n.  3).' 

When  I  say  "  The  essentially  sacerdotal  act  is  .  .  .  the 
offering  of  God  of  the  victim  slain,"  I  use  "  essential  *'  in  the  sense 
of  "  absolutely  requisite,"  and  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  act  of 
offering  by  itself  is  the  formal  constituent  of  sacrifice,  but  that  it 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  being  of  sacrifice  that  the  priest,  and 
not  some  one  in  place  of  the  priest,  should  offer  the  sacrifice. 
The  immolation,  or  sacrificial  destruction,  of  the  victim  is  the 
formal  constituent  of  sacrifice.  But  the  destruction,  when  wrought 
by  other  than  the  priest,  is  sacrificial  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  willed 
by  the  priest.  And  this  is  what  St.  Thomas  means,  when  he 
says:  "Alio  modo  potest  considerari  occisio  Christi  per  compa- 
rationem  ad  voluntatem  patientis,  qui  voluntarie  se  obtulit  passioni ; 
et  ex  hac  parte  habet  rationem  hostiae."  Note  that  he  says,  "  per 
comparationem  ad  voluntatem  patientis,"  not  "ad  voluntatem 
patientis  signo  sensibili  manifestatam,''  and  that  he  says  "  occisio 
Christi  .  .  .  habet  rationem  hostiae,"  not  "  oblatio  sensibilis 
Christi  occisi"  which  shows  that,  in  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
essential  act  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  not  the  sensible  offer- 
ing of  the  death  there  undergone,  but  the  death  itself  as  voluntarily 
undergone.  The  Action  of  Christ  in  freely  offering  Himself  after 
a  sensible  manner  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Passion  which 
straightway  followed  that  Action  and  came  about  in  virtue  of  it, 
coalesce  into  the  Christian  Passover,  the  one  and  abiding  Sacrifice 
of  the  New  Law. 

Sacrificial  destruction  may  be  considered  (i)  on  the  part  of  the 
priest,  in  which  sense  it  is  active,  and  (2)  on  the  part  of  the  victim, 
in  which  sense  it  is  passive.  Plainly  the  sacrificial  destruction  on 
Calvary,  taken  in  this  latter  sense,  can  not  be  renewed  except 
"  in  mystery.'^  But  in  this  sense  it  is  not  the  formal  act  of  sacri- 
fice ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  formal  act ;  it  is,  as  St.  Thomas  has  it, 

1  For  the  development  of  this  and  other  points  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter 
III  of  The  Sacrifice  of  the  A/astj  by  the  present  writer  (The  C.  P.  A.  Publishing 
Company,  New  York). 
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the  thing  done  to  the  victim,  not  the  doing  of  that  thing.  Again, 
the  doing  of  the  thing  may  be  viewed  (i)  as  a  physical  act,  (2)  as 
a  moral  act.  Now  it  is  not  precisely  as  a  physical  act  that  destruc- 
tion is  sacrificial,  but  rather  as  willed  by  the  priest  and  directed  to 
the  worship  of  God,  the  expiation  of  sin,  etc. — i.  e.,  as  a  moral  act. 
It  is  this  moral  act — the  act  of  Christ  as  Priest  forever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedech,  which  was  put  forth  once  for  all  and 
sensibly  expressed  in  the  upper  room,  and  which  brought  about 
the  bloody  immolation  on  Calvary — it  is  this  act,  I  say,  which  is 
the  formal  constituent  of  His  Sacrifice  and  perfects  it  on  our  altars. 
For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  death  of  Christ  once  undergone  has, 
in  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  "  an  everlasting  power  of  sanctifying," 
so  has  the  will  of  Christ  once  sensibly  expressed  an  everlasting 
power  of  "  restoring  all  things  in  Christ " — of  restoring  to  earth 
once  more,  by  the  consecration  of  bread  and  wine,  the  Victim  of 
Calvary,  which  is  no  other  than  Christ  Himself,  for  He  is  at  once 
the  Priest  and  the  Victim  of  His  Sacrifice. 

I  do  not  dream  of  denying  that  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  real  and  true  sacrifice.  That  way  lies 
heresy.  What  I  deny  is  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  is 
other  than  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  that,  apart  from  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  it  has  within  itself  all  the 
elements  of  a  real  sacrifice.  The  Mass  even  as  to  its  external  rite 
is  a  sensible  oblation,  but  this  sensible  oblation  is  nothing  in  itself 
apart  from  the  invisible  High  Priest,  and  the  invisible  Victim,  and 
the  invisible  working  of  the  divine  power  in  the  moment  of  conse- 
cration. These  are  the  elements  that  make  up  the  inner  essence 
of  the  Holy  Mass,  and  these  are  the  same  on  the  altar  as  in  the 
upper  room  and  on  Calvary.  "  Thus  is  the  Mass  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  relative  and  an  absolute  sacrifice;  relative,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  commemorative  and  symboHcal ;  absolute,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  in  fact  the  self-same  Sacrifice  as  that  of  the  Cross.  But  because 
the  outward  rite  and  ceremonies  do  not  affect  the  inner  essence  of 
sacrifice,  the  Mass  is,  properly  speaking,  an  absolute  rather  than 

a  relative  sacrifice."^ 

Alex.  MacDonald. 
St.  Andrew's,  Antigonish  Co.,  N.  S. 

'^  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  p.  91. 
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CAN  THE  PEIEST  BAPTIZING  BE  SPONSOR  FOE  THE 
OATEOHUMEN? 

Qu.  Is  a  priest  who  baptizes  a  catechumen  permitted  to  act  as 
sponsor  for  the  same  ?  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  priest  baptizing 
is  asked  to  be  godfather  for  the  converts  whom  he  has  instructed,  as 
also  for  little  children  whom  the  parents  want  to  dedicate  to  the  altar 
in  the  hope  of  having  them  become  priests  or  religious. 

Resp.  There  is  no  explicit  law  prohibiting  the  priest  who  per- 
forms the  baptismal  rite  from  acting  also  as  sponsor,  that  is  to  say, 
of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  sponsor,  although  in  that  case 
he  should  ordinarily  have  to  have  a  proxy  who  holds  or  places 
his  hand  on  the  child  in  token  of  the  sponsorship.  The  Church 
excludes  from  this  office  of  sponsor  only  religious,  who  have  left 
the  freedom  of  the  world  and  might  not  therefore  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  duties  devolving  upon  god-parents ;  also  the  husband  or  wife 
in  each  other's  regard,  and  the  parents  in  respect  to  the  child ; 
and  finally  those  whose  moral  condition  would  render  them  ill- 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  true  sponsors. 

Nevertheless  there  is  an  implied  exclusion  of  the  priest  who 
performs  the  rite  of  baptism,  from  the  office  of  sponsorship ;  first 
of  all  because  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  child  belongs  to  him  already,  under  the  title  of 
pastor,  at  least  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  supplied  by  other 
persons  who  take  the  place  of  the  pastor  or  priest  baptizing,  within 
his  proper  jurisdiction.  Secondly,  the  Church  directs  that  when 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  sponsor  for  a  child  to  be  baptized,  the 
priest  may  baptize  it  (solemnly)  without  any  sponsor.  "  Si  patrini 
haberi  non  possunt,  absque  patrinis  non  necessariis  necessarium 
Baptisma  conferendum."  (S.  C.  Prop,  i  Apr.  18 16;  Coll.  n.  618.) 
This  declaration  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ministration  of  Baptism 
without  a  sponsor  is  preferable  to  having  for  a  sponsor  the  priest 
who  administers  baptism. 


OATHOLIOS  AND  BERNARD  SHAW'S  WRITINGS. 
Qu,  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  what  attitude  a  Catholic  librarian, 
on  whom  the  choice  of  books  for  a  parish  library  devolves,  is  to  take 
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toward  such  works  as  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  Mrs.  Warren' s  Profession. 
I  understand  that  there  are  Catholic  priests  who  hold  that  the  general 
effect  of  these  writings  is  for  good,  inasmuch  as  they  present  the 
repellent  features  and  noxious  results  of  vice  in  such  a  way  as  to  cre- 
ate a  disgust  for  it  in  the  reader  or  beholder.  I  confess  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  ''unmoral"  and  ''immoral"  which  is  used  to  justify 
the  recommendation  does  not  appeal  to  me,  nor  will  it,  I  imagine, 
satisfy  any  practical  Catholic  of  the  old  school  of  philosophy  which 
taught  our  children  to  shun  the  companionship  of  evil  because  its 
example  was  hitherto  supposed  to  be  corrupting. 

We  have  not  read  Mr.  Shaw's  books,  neither  have  we  seen 
any  of  his  plays  But  from  the  criticisms  which  the  productions 
have  received  at  the  hand  of  reviewers  who  as  a  rule  stand  for 
sound  thought  and  good  morals  in  literature  and  the  drama,  we 
are  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  realism  which  George  Bern- 
ard Shaw  makes  the  subject  and  topic  of  his  art  produces 
anything  but  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere  even  in  the  reaction 
which  is  supposed  to  arise  in  the  mind  from  the  revolting  pictures 
of  vicious  misery  drawn  by  him. 

Resp.  It  is  a  shallow  argument  in  favor  of  such  art  to  say  that 
the  sight  of  the  penalty  which  grows  out  of  and  follows  upon  sin, 
when  presented  in  all  its  harrowing  colors,  is  sure  to  inspire  a 
dread  of  the  sin  which  causes  it,  akin  to  that  which  arises  from 
the  fear  of  God's  justice,  since  the  latter  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  Fear  of  the  penalty  which  sin  brings  upon  the  soul 
retains  its  full  possession  of  conviction  and  will  only  in  the  absence 
of  actual  temptation.  In  proportion  as  the  temptation  lays  its 
hold  upon  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of  its  pleasurable  excite- 
ment becomes  more  vivid,  it  steals  away  the  judgment  and  over- 
powers the  will.  Hence  the  wise  adage  that  to  play  with  danger 
is  to  perish  therein.  An  author  who  undertakes  to  arouse  the 
sensuous  instincts  by  the  presentation  of  lewd  intercourse,  hoping 
that  the  loathsome  effects  to  which  uncontrolled  passion  must 
needs  lead  will  produce  a  virtuous  aim,  simply  shows  either  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  full  play  of  the  human  heart,  or  sug- 
gests that  he  is  merely  palliating  his  search  for  the  debasing  uses 
of  life  by  an  attempt  to  find  an  excusable  motive. 

No   sensible  educator  Will   endorse   the  fallacy  that  disgust 
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arising  from  the  contemplation  of  sin  in  its  most  revolting  results 
is  akin  to  the  virtue  that  shuns  sin  from  motives  of  religious  fear 
or  love.  They  may  be  as  far  apart  as  pride  is  from  humility  or 
as  despair  is  from  trustful  repentance.  At  all  events,  in  the  war- 
fare which  the  soul  wages  for  the  mastery  of  right  over  wrong, 
of  good  over  evil,  the  precept  of  avoiding  the  allurements  of  sin 
is  of  paramount  importance,  and  it  is  folly  to  invite  the  contem- 
plation of  vice  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it  punished.  What  the 
poet  has  said — 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace — 

is  merely  common  sense,  and  not  only  the  experience  but  the 
instincts  of  sound  religious  faith  will  bid  us  flee  the  sight  of  sin, 
even  whilst  we  are  careful  to  realize  its  existence,  so  that  we  may 
be  armed  against  it  when  it  confronts  us. 


TRAUDULENT  SALESMEN  PEEYIM  UPON  THE  OLERGY. 

An  experienced  pastor  writes  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  and  traced  the  tricks  of  a  com- 
pany of  imposters  who  had  succeeded  in  swindling  different  priests 
throughout  the  State,  obtaining  both  money  and  old  church  metal 
in  exchange  for  new  chalices  which  on  close  examination  proved 
to  be  cheap  gilded  ware  unfit  for  use  in  the  service  of  the  altar. 

The  usual  play  was  this :  A  respectably-dressed  agent,  sug- 
gestive of  the  Jewish  type  of  merchant,  would  leave  his  card  as 
representative  of  a  Standard  Plating  and  Manufacturing  Company 
in  some  large  city  somewhat  distant  from  the  field  of  operation. 
His  purpose  in  calling  was  ostensibly  to  solicit  the  pastor's  cus- 
tom for  repairing  the  sacred  vessels.  He  would  casually  offer 
samples  of  new  chalices,  etc.,  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  sell, 
taking  the  old  altar  vessels  in  exchange  as  part  payment.  Being 
in  possession  of  some  signed  references  from  well-known  pastors, 
as  a  guarantee  of  honesty,  he  has  litde  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in  con- 
cluding a  bargain,  receiving  cash  payment  for  the  goods  sold  in 
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addition  to  the  exchange,  and  carrying  off  some  old  church  ves- 
sels for  the  purpose  of  having  them  regilt  or  repaired.  When 
the  priest,  finding  on  closer  examination  that  the  new  purchase  is 
simply  a  worthless  piece  of  base  metal,  washed  with  gold,  insti- 
tutes inquiry  about  "  the  firm "  he  learns  that  to  the  address 
given  answers  a  room  occupied  by  an  uncertain  individual  who 
pretends  to  receive  the  mail  for  the  "  Plating  Company,"  and  to 
"  take  orders,"  whilst  the  supposed  "  company  "  is  absent  in  the 
West  soliciting  trade.  Inquiry  at  some  reputable  credit  bureau 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  "  Plating  and  Manufacturing  Company  " 
is  not  listed  or  incorporated,  and  has  no  financial  standing. 

All  this  is  an  old  story  which  has  appeared,  as  a  matter  of 
caution,  in  numerous  Catholic  journals  and  also  in  these  pages 
long  ago.  Nevertheless  it  still  costs  priests  in  many  places  a 
goodly  sum  of  money  to  realize  the  truth  of  it. 

Ascetical  writers  tell  us  that  there  are  three  evil  spirits  that 
pursue  and  tempt  a  man  during  life.  We  believe  that  there  are 
four,  and  that  they  are  specially  set  to  persecute  the  Catholic 
clergy.  They  appear  under  the  guise  of  either  Kentuckian  whis- 
key dealers  who  send  out  circulars  offering  "  special  rates ;"  or 
travelling  book  agents  who  make  you  sign  a  subscription  agree- 
ment on  things  to  be  published ;  or  solicitors  for  mining  stock  and 
investment  companies ;  or,  lastly,  the  plating  and  manufacturing 
geniuses  above  described. 

Since  the  priests  whom  these  moving  spirits  overcome  are  not 
likely  to  be  assiduous  readers  of  the  Review,  it  is  useless  to  say 
more  about  the  matter  here. 
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THE  present-day  importance  of  Bible  Study  shows  itself  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  literature  dealing 
not  merely  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  also  with  their  col- 
lateral and  introductory  questions.  We  shall  give  a  brief  survey 
of  the  publications  belonging  to  this  kind  of  Biblical  research. 

Collateral  Questions. — We  may  divide  the  Collateral  Questions 
into  general,  linguistic,  historical,  and  archeological.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  recent  publications  touch  upon  several  of  these 
headings,  but  usually  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  one  of  them 
in  a  special  manner. 

1.  Greneral  Questions. — Prof.  Theod.  Zahn  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  Neue  Funde  aus  der  alten  Kirche}  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  papyri  found  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt. 
He  considers  successively  the  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  fragment  of  a  lost  gospel,  some  new  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  the  Gospel-canon  as  the  subject  of  catechetical  instruction, 
a  fragment  of  St.  Clement's  Hypotyposes,  and  an  old  commentary 
on  the  First  Gospel.  Zahn  is  quite  sure  that  the  lost  gospel  has 
not  been  taken  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  it  betrays  a  most  artificial  and  secondary  composition.  The 
first  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus  he  believes  to  be  directly  or  indirectly 
derived  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. — Some  of  the 
most  noted  German  Biblicists  constitute  what  may  be  called  a 
School  of  the  History  of  Religion ;  men  like  Bousset,  Wernle, 
V.  Dobschutz,  H.  Holtzmann,  Bertholet,  Pfleiderer,  Gunkel,  Budde, 
Nowack,  Lohr  belong  to  its  supporters.  With  the  view  of  initi- 
ating the  common  reader  into  the  present  Biblical  controversies, 
they  have  begun  to  publish  a  triple  series  of  tracts  of  about  fifty 
pages  each.^     Old  Testament  Religion,  New  Testament  Religion, 

1  Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  XVI,  54-101 ;   165-178  ;  249-261 ;  415-427. 
'  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbiicher  flir  die  deutsche  christliche  Gegenwart, 
herausgegeben  von  Friedrich  M.  Schiele;  Halle,  1904. 
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and  Comparative  History  of  Religion  are  the  subjects  treated  in 
these  pamphlets,  and  some  of  them  have  gained  a  very  wide 
circulation. — Conservative  Protestants  recognize  that  the  success 
of  the  foregoing  undertaking  really  will  be  the  deathblow  to  the 
Evangelical  Church.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Professors  CEttli, 
Sellin,  Lotz,  von  Orelli,  Rothstein,  Konig,  Giesebrecht,  Koberle, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bohmer,  have  begun  to  defend  the  provi- 
dential character  of  the  Old  Testament ;  while  the  Professors 
B.  Weiss,  Grutzmacher,  Siefifert,  Seeberg,  Peine,  Ewald,  Heinrici, 
with  Kropatscheck  as  editor,  uphold  the  revelation  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  nature  of  the  work  of  these  conservative  writers 
is  justly  inferred  from  Kropatscheck's  recent  contributions  to  the 
Studierstubef  entitled  Neueres  vom  Gebiete  neutestamentlicher  For- 
schiing.  The  title  would  have  been  more  accurate  if  it  had  limited 
its  claim  to  the  field  of  Protestant  New  Testament  investigation. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  the  author  if  he  is  not 
broad-minded  enough  to  give  Catholic  writers  their  due  consider- 
ation. At  any  rate,  he  has  hit  upon  a  happy  parallel  illustrating 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospels.  He  appeals  to  the  controversy 
between  Delbriick  and  Wilamowitz  concerning  Kromeyer's  ancient 
battlefields.  He  wholly  eschews  the  religious-historical  method 
of  investigation. — P.  Fiebig  insists  on  the  need  of  New  Testament 
scholars  who  are  at  the  same  time  Orientalists.*  He  believes  that 
Merx's  work  on  the  oldest  text  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  is  valu- 
able mainly  because  its  author  is  able  to  consider  Syriac,  Coptic, 
and  Armenian  text  variations,  and  to  utiHze  the  old  Jewish 
writings. — Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  Professor 
Nestle's  short  contributions  to  Biblical  investigation,®  in  which  he 
treats  of  Simon  Peter  and  Simon  the  Pharisee,  the  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  a  misprint  in  Westcott-Hort,  B.  Weiss'  translation  of 
the  New  Testiament,  and  the  seats  at  the  right-hand  of  our  Lord 
and  at  His  left  mentioned  in  His  conversation  with  the  Apostles 
John  and  James. 

Dr.  Hans  Lietzmann  has  published  a  collection  of  texts  almost 

311,617-631;  111,298-307. 

*  Zwei  Wege  zum  Fortschritt  der  neutestamentlichen  Forschung ;  Protestantische 
Monatshefte,  VIII,  254-265. 

5  Studierstube,  III,  187-189;  Expository  Titnes,  XVI,  429. 
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indispensable  to  the  Bible  student.®  He  gives,  e.g.,  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  the  first  three  Martyrologies,  the  remnants  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  of  the  Preach- 
ing of  Peter,  of  the  tenth  homily  of  Origen  on  Jeremias,  of  the 
Didache,  and  other  equally  important  antiquities.  The  different 
pieces  are  edited  by  specialists,  and  the  single  pamphlets  are  both 
handy  and  cheap. — In  France  too  an  enterprise  has  been  started 
by  Messrs.  Hemmer  and  Lejay  to  publish  the  texts  and  docu- 
ments referring  to  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  The  first  publi- 
cation brings  us  the  Apology  of  St.  Justin,^  edited  by  Louis 
Pautigny.  There  is  no  attempt  at  textual  criticism ;  the  editor 
gives  the  best  text  he  has  been  able  to  find  and  his  translation  is 
elegant,  even  if  it  is  not  always  beyond  reproach  in  accuracy. — 
The  Director  of  Brera,  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Milan, 
has  given  us  a  work  on  "  The  Astronomy  in  the  Old  Testament " ; 
almost  immediately  after  its  appearance  the  book  was  translated 
into  German  by  Dr.  W.  Ludtke,^  and  has  been  received  very 
favorably  by  both  Astronomical  and  Biblical  scholars.  The  author 
treats  of  the  firmament,  the  earth,  the  abyss,  the  stars,  the  constel- 
lations, the  Mazzaroth,  the  day  and  its  divisions,  the  Hebrew 
month,  the  Hebrew  year,  and  the  function  of  seven  in  the  forma- 
tion of  periods  of  time.  We  may,  at  times,  be  inclined  to  differ 
from  Schiaparelli's  theories,  but  we  must  always  admire  his  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity. — There  is  another  recent  work  bearing  a  title 
parallel  to  the  foregoing ;  for  it  reads  "  Greek  Philosophy  in  the 
Old  Testament."^  The  book  is  written  for  Jewish  readers  in  order 
to  lead  them  from  an  over-great  attachment  for  the  Talmud  to 
the  study  of  the  prophetic  and  wisdom  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  of  the  author's  views  are  rather  whimsical ; 
he  concludes  the  book  with  the  paradox  that  Christianity  is 
nothing  but  the  creation  of  universal  Judaism. — This  last  work 

^  Kleine  Texte  fur  theologische  Vorlesungen  und  Ubungen ;  Bonn,  Marcus  und 
Weber. 

^  Justin :  Apologies,  Texte  grec,  traduction  frangaise,  introduction  et  index. 
Paris,  1904,  Picard. 

8  Giessen,  1904,  Ricker. 

*  M.  Friedlander :  Griechische  Philosophie  im  Alten  Testament.  Eine  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Psalmen-  und  Weisheitsliteratur.     Berlin,  1904,  Reimer. 
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has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  Dr.  Ernst  Sellin.^^  We  are  glad 
to  notice  in  this  pamphlet  that  the  author  ascribes  a  higher 
antiquity  to  the  Psalms  than  is  fashionable  among  recent  critical 
scholars ;  he  justifies  his  proceeding  by  showing  from  the  finds 
in  Tell  Ta'anek  that  the  contact  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Israelites  is  older  than  is  usually  supposed. 

The  reader  may  be  acquainted  with  the  first  volumes  of  the 
Abbe  Fremont's  great  work  of  Christian  Apologetics ;  his  sixth 
volume  carries  the  question  into  Biblical  territory."  The  positive 
part  of  the  volume  consists  in  the  thesis  that  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
conscious  author  of  the  belief  in  His  Divinity  which  we  find  so 
firmly  established  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Some  of  his  arguments 
in  proof  of  this  thesis  have  been  employed  by  other  apologists ; 
but  he  advances  one  of  his  own,  namely,  the  testimony  of  the 
Synagogue :  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews  because 
He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God ;  now,  the  Jews  identified  the 
expressions  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Divine  person  " ;  hence  the  Jews 
must  have  believed  that  Jesus  made  Himself,  or  represented  Him- 
self as,  a  Divine  person.  Even  Catholic  writers  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  a  number  of  the  Abbe  Fremont's  assumptions ;  they  con- 
demn him  because  he  is  not  scientific  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word. — One  more  work  of  a  general  character,  and  we  shall 
have  done.  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  are  the  apostles  of 
pessimism,  and  their  influence  has  made  itself  felt  in  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge,  Bible  study  not  excepted.  Had  not 
the  world  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  general  decadence  theory  of  these  philosophers?  Things 
may  have  been  bad  enough  at  the  beginning  of  Biblical  history, 
but  they  must  have  been  worse  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  worse 
still  in  our  times.  Dr.  Friedrich  Giesebrecht  shows  the  absurdity 
of  this  position  by  an  appeal  to  the  outlines  of  Biblical  history .^^ 
It  is  true  that  certain  periods  may  be  inferior  to  the  preceding 

^•^  Die  Spuren  griechischer  Philosophic  im  Alten  Testament.  Leipzig,  I905» 
Deichert. 

^^  Les  Principes,  ou  Essai  sur  le  probldme  des  Destinees  de  I'homme  ;  VI, 
Paris,  Bloud. 

^'^  Die  Degradationshypothese  und  die  alttestamentliche  Geschichte ;  Leipzig, 
Deichert. 
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ones,  but  there  is  always  the  hope  for  the  glorious  Messianic 
future  that  renders  pessimism  simply  inapplicable  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

2.  Linguistic  Questions. — S.  G.  Green  has  published  a  Hand- 
book to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  which  he  gives 
a  complete  vocabulary  and  examines  the  chief  New  Testament 
synonyms.^^ — J.  H.  Moulton  has  written  on  the  Characteristics 
of  the  New  Testament  Greek ; "  he  inquires  into  the  question 
whether  any  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  papyri  found  in  Oxyr- 
rhynchus  on  the  vocabulary  and  the  use  of  words  in  the  icoivr\. — 
Stellhorn  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Kurzgefasstes 
Worterbuch  zum  griechischen  Neuen  Testament}^ — Prof.  E.  A. 
Abbott  has  published  a  work  in  which  he  compares  the  words  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  with  those  of  the  first  three.^^ — The  vocabulary 
of  St.  Paul  has  been  studied  in  a  similar  way  by  Th.  Nageli.^^ — 
The  author  utilizes  the  lately  discovered  papyri  and  compares  the 
Apostle's  language  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  apocryphal 
literature.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither  a  vulgar 
nor  a  literary  language  in  its  strict  sense ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  unhellenic,  and  must  be  assigned  to  the  higher  form  of  the 
KOLvri. — Prof  A.  Deissmann  had  contributed  an  article  on  "  Mercy 
Seat "  to  Cheyne  and  Black's  Encyclopcsdia  Biblica ;  later  on  he 
enlarged  this  study  and  published  it  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  neutesta- 
mentliche  Wissenschaft^^  under  the  title  'IXaerrT^pto?  and  IXaa-rrjpLov ; 
two  other  contributors  to  the  same  periodical,  Paul  Fiebig  and 
Paul  Klein,  disagreed  with  Deissmann's  views  on  the  question." 
C.  Bruston  too  has  published  a  study  on  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Greek  expressions,^  and  F.  Fraenkel  has  endeavored  to  determine 

1'  London,  1904,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

^*  Cf.  £xJ>ost^or,  X,  124-134;  168-174;  276-283;  353-364;  440-450;  and 
the  earlier  numbers. 

^^  Leipzig,  1904,  DSrffling  und  Franke, 

^8  Johannine  Vocabulary.     London,  1904,  Black. 

1^  Der  Wortschatz  des  Apostels  Paulus.  Beitrag  zur  sprachgeschichtlicben  Fr- 
forschung  des  N.  T.     GSttingen,  1904,  Vandenhoeck  and  Rupprecht. 

18  1903,  pp.  193  flF. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  341  ff. 

'^  Rev.  de  thiol,  et  des  quest,  rel.y  1 904,  pp.  382-388. 
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their  Semitic  originals.^' — J.  Bohmer  has  published  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  names  of  our  Saviour  in  Sacred  Scripture  and  Lit- 
urgy.^^  The  New  Testament  employs  65  different  names:  the 
name  Jesus  is  prevalent  in  the  non-Pauline  writings  (it  occurs  8; 
times),  the  names  Christ  (495  times)  and  Lord  (320  times)  pre\ 
in  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  name  Son  of  God  (107  times'  f 
peculiar  to  the  non- Pauline  books. — P.  Wendland  describes  ^ 
development  of  the  Greek  word  SwttJ/o  ;  it  figured  first  as  a  i^" 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  then  passed  over  to  great  mer  "'"a 
kings,  so  that  it  signifies  helper  rather  than  healer.  The  au..nor  is 
of  opinion  that  this  profane  meaning  of  the  word  has  influen  .d 
its  sacred  signification  at  least  in  the  Johannine  writings  anc  in 
II  Tim.  I  :  8  ff.,  and  Tit.  2:11  ff. — The  Greek  particle  hi  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  learned  investigations  published  by 
Miller,  King,  and  Lawrence.^ — In  connexion  with  this  subject 
we  must  mention  Dr.  Hyvernat's  series  of  articles  on  the  language 
of  the  Massorah  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  biblique^^  They 
form  a  brief  Massoretic  Dictionary. — Wilhelm  Spiegelberg  has 
reviewed  some  Old  Testament  passages  in  the  light  of  recent 
Egyptology ;  ^^  he  had  treated  before  of  the  Egyptian  sojourn  of 
the  families  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.^  We  need  not  warn 
the  reader  that  Spiegelberg's  publications  deserve  attention ;  at 
the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  Dr.  H.  J.  Heyes'  contribu- 
tion to  Patriarchal  study  in  the  light  of  Egyptology.^  The  regard 
for  Egyptian  minutiae  in  this  latter  work  appears  to  offend  some 
of  our  modern  Bible  students,  who  prefer  to  seek  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  religious  history  in  which  details  may  be  dis- 
regarded. 

3.  Historical  Questions. — The  publications  connected  with  the 
History  of  Religion  in  its  relation  to  the  New  Testament  are 

21  Zeitschr.f.  nt.   Wissensch.,  V,  pp.  257  f. 

"    Sttidierstube,  III,  20-32  ;  94-103  ;   1 48- 1 62. 

23  Expository  Times,  XV,  551-555;  XVI,  43;  428. 

2*  Oct.,  1902  ;  Oct.,  1903  ;  Oct.,  1 904  ;  April  and  Oct.,  1905. 

28  ^gyptologische  Randglossen  zum  Alten  Testament ;  Strassburg,  1904, 
Schlesier  und  Schweikhardt. 

'^^  Der  Aufenthalt  Israels  in  ^gypten  im  Lichte  der  aegyptischen  Monumente. 

*^  Bibel  und  ^gypten.  Abraham  und  seine  Nachkommen  in  ^gypten.  Part  I. 
Miinster,  1904,  Aschendorff. 
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mainly  those  of  Bousset,^  Meinertz,^  Nosgen/"  Feine,^^  von 
Schwartz,^^  Niebergall,^  van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga,^*  Tasker/'* 
Lepsius,^  Wernle,^  Jeremias,^  Adeney,^*  Traub/^  Wabnitz,'*'  and 
'on  Dobschiitz.*^ — There  is  another  series  of  publications  which 
'als  mainly  with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  To  this  class  of 
^  'tings  have  contributed  B.  Harms,*^  Steele,"  Whittaker/^ 
^'Tnle,-^  Hilgenfeld/7  Pfleiderer/^  Promus/^  Schmidt,^  and 
^y^  loni.^^ — In  the  next  place  we  have  certain  writers  who  deal 
*  .V  r  with  individual  dogmas  or  with  single  facts.  The  more 
pronlment  in  this  class  of  writers  are  Bricout,^^  and  Seeberg/^ 
\    'o  write  on  the  Last  Supper;  Jiilicher/*  and  Rudolph,^  who 

28   TTiec/.  Rundschauy  VII,  265-277;  311-318;  353-365. 

'^  Strassburger  Diocesanblatt ^  1904*  137  ff* 

80  Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschr.,  XV,  947  fF. 

3^   Glaube  und  Wissen^  Heft  I,  Stuttgart,  1 904. 

32  Studierstube,  II,  595  ff. 

33  Christliche   Welt,  1904,  750  ff. 

**  Forsch.  zur  Liter  at.  des  A.  ti.  N.  T. 

8*  Expository  Times,  XV,  187  ff. 

'«  Reich  Christi,  VIII,  7  ff ;  201  ff  ;  316  ff. 

3'  Die  christi.   Welt,  1905,  n.  27. 

^  Babylonisches  im  N.  T.,  Leipzig,  1904,  Hinrichs. 

39  Biblical  World,  XXVI,  41  ff 

*o  Religionsg.    Volksb.,  V.  Reihe,  Heft  2,  Halle. 

*^  Rev.  de  thiol,  el  des  quest,  rel.,  1903,  71  ff. 

«  Relig.  Volksb.,  I.  Reihe,  Heft  9,  Halle. 

*3  Falsche  und  wahre  Grundlinien  iiber  die  Entstehung  des  Christentums.  Eine 
Gegenschrift  gegen  das  Buch  von  P.  Wernle.     Giitersloh,  1905,  Bertelsmann. 

**  Protestantise  he  Monatshefte,  VIII,  288  ff.  ;  against  Kalthoff's  '*  Christus- 
problem. " 

*^  Origins  of  Christianity.     A  thoroughly  rationalistic  work. 

**  Die  christliche  Welt,  1905,  n.  6  :  he  blames  the  dissolution  of  Christianity  on 
those  who  have  formed  themselves  a  Jesus  according  to  their  own  faith  instead  of 
being  content  with  Jesus  as  God  had  made  Him. 

*^  Das  Urchristentum  und  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch.  Theol., 
XLVIII,  260  ff.     A  defence  of  the  author's  views  on  Jewish  Christianity. 

**  Die  Entstehung  des  Christentums.     Miinchen,  1904,  Lehmann. 

43  Die  Entstehung  des  Christentums.     Jena,  1904,  Diederichs. 

*•  Vor  1900  Jahren.     Leipzig,  1904,  Ficker. 

"  Les  premiers  ouvriers  de  I'Evangile.     Paris,  1904,  Bloud. 

"  Rev.  du  Clergi  frarifais,  XXXI,  361  ff. 

^3  Biblische  Zeit-  und  Streitfragen.     I.  Sen,  2.  Heft ;  Gr.-Lichterfelde. 

5*  Arch.f.  Rel.  Wiss.,  VII,  373  ff. 

^  Deutsch-Amerik.  Zeitschr./.  Theolog.  und  Kirche,  1904:  Virgines  subintro- 
ductae. 
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write  on  the  spiritual  marriage  as  it  existed  in  the  eariy  Church  ; 
Neighbor,^  Duret,*^  Gartmeier,^  Lynn,^^  Danzinger,^  Mackenzie,®^ 
Seitz,^^  Edersheim,^  Clemen,^  and  Hamack.^ 

4.  Archeological  Questions. — Some  of  the  principal  antiquities 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  recent  investigation  are  Nazareth  and 
its  sanctuaries,^®  the  localities  and  boundaries  of  Galilee  according 
to  Josephus,®^  the  birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist,^  the  walls  of 
Agrippa,®^  the  pool  of  Bethesda/^  the  praetorium  of  Pilate/^  the 
shroud  of  our  Lord/^  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  the  garden  of 
St.  Peter/^  the  use  of  the  seven-day  week  in  the  early  Church/* 
the  Jewish  tabernacle/^  and  the  home  of  Judas  Iscariot  together 
with  the  seven  steps  mentioned  according  to  Cod.  D  in  Acts 
12:  \ol^ 

^  The  Diaconate;  in  Bibliotheca  sacra^  LXI,  711  ff. 

^'  Nochmals  der  Tetrach  Philippus  mit  Bezug  auf  Markus  6:17.  Luzern,  1904, 
Schill. 

^  Die  Beichtpflicht  historisch-dogmatisch  dargestellt.  Regensburg,  1904, 
Manz. 

**  New  Testament  Chronology.     London,  1904,  Bagster. 

^  Jewish  Foreranners  of  Christianity.     London,  1904,  Murray. 

*^  The  Council  in  Jerusalem.     In  Expository  Times,  XV,  237. 

'^  Christuszeugnisse  aus  dem  klassischen  Altertum  von  unglaubiger  Seite.  In 
Monatsbl.  f.  d.  kathol.  Religionsunterricht^  V,  129  fF.  ;  VI,  161  ff. 

^  In  the  Time  of  Christ:  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life.  New  York,  1904, 
Revell. 

8*  Josephus  and  Christianity.     In  Biblical  World,  XXV,  361  ff. 

**  Analecta  zur  altesten  Geschichte  des  Christentums  in  Rom.  Leipzig,  1904, 
Hinrichs. 

^  Le  Hardy :  Histoire  de  Nazareth  et  ses  sanctuaires  ;  Paris,  1904,  Lecoffre. 

6^  CEhler  in  Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  Paldstina-  Vereins,  XXVIII,  I  ff.  ;  49  ff- 

♦58  Schick  in  Palestine  Explor.  Fund,  1905,  Jan.,  pp.  61  ff. 

«9   Theol  Quartalschr.,  LXXXVII,  264  ff. 

70  Masterman  in  the  Biblical  World,  XXV,  88  ff. 

"  Van  Bebber  in  the  TheoL  Quartalschr. ,  XXXVII,  I79ff. 

72  Ein  katholischer  Geistlicher  :  Der  Streit  um  die  Echtheit,  etc.  Paderborn, 
1904,  Schoningh. 

7'  (i)  Coppens,  Le  palais  de  Caipha  et  le  nouveau  Jardin  Saint- Pierre  des 
P^res  Assomptionnistes  au  mont  Sion.  Paris,  1904,  Picard.  (2)  Jacquemier,  Le 
palais,  etc.  Echos  d'Orient,  1904,  372  ff.  (3)  Jean  Marta,  La  questione  del  Pre - 
torio  di  Pilato  ed  i  qui  pro  quo  della  **  Palestine  "  dei  professori  di  Notre-Dame  de 
France  in  Gerusalemme.     Gerusalemme,  1905,  tipografia  dei  PP.  Francescani. 

7*  Schiirer,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  nt.  Wissensch.,  VI,  1-66. 

76  Caldecott,  The  Tabernacle,  its  History  and  Structure  ;  London,  1904,  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

76  Conder,  in  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1905,  155  ff. 
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Introductory  Questions. — Introduction  embraces,  properly- 
speaking,  the  subject  of  Biblical  inspiration,  of  the  canonicity  both 
of  entire  books  and  of  each  single  text  considered  either  in  the 
original  form  or  in  any  representative  version,  and  the  laws  of 
hermeneutics. 

1.  Inspiration. — "  The  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  and 
other  Lectures  Delivered  in  the  Central  Hall,  Manchester," 
appeared  among  the  publications  of  Mr.  Kelly .^  During  the 
spring  months  of  1905  The  Messenger,  New  York,  published  an 
article  on  the  nature  of  Biblical  inspiration,  another  on  its  extent, 
and  a  third  on  its  primary  effect,  i.  e..  Biblical  inerrancy. 

2.  Canonicity. — Mr.  Hohne  has  written  about  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament.^® — Mr.  Powers  inquires  whether  there  were  more 
than  four  Gospels ;  he  rejects  Moore's  hypothesis  that  the  Church 
has  selected  our  four  Gospels  out  of  a  great  number  of  similar 
writings.^^ — The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  has  met  with  several  in- 
vestigations :  Hobson  considers  its  relation  to  the  Synoptic 
Problem,^  while  Gressmann  investigates  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  Syriac  Gospel  versions,  and  inquires  whether  we  possess  the 
Philoxeniana  or  the  Heracleensis  in  the  Syriac  versions.®^ — The 
Muratorian  fragment  has  been  the  subject  of  a  dispute  between 
Chapman  and  Harnack.  The  former  considers  the  fragment  as 
part  of  the  first  book  of  Clement's  Hypotyposes,^^  while  the  latter 
rejects  this  view  absolutely.^  Chapman  adheres  to  his  thesis,  and 
believes  he  can  defend  it  against  Harnack.^*  The  same  writer  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  views  concerning  the  dates  of  the  Gos- 
pels according  to  St.  Irenaeus.^  He  beHevesthat  Irenaeus  did  not 
intend  to  assign  any  special  date  to  the  Gospels,  but  only  to  urge 
their  apostolic  origin. — H.  Holtzmann  has  contributed  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  to  Schiele's  popular 
series  of  New  Testament  Religion.** 

''"'  London,  1905.  '^^  Glaiibe  und  Wissen,  II,   1904,  Nov, 

^9  The  Bible  Student,  N.  S.,  I,  pp.  630  ft. 

^  Chicago,  1904,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

8'  Theol.  Rundsch.,  VII,  443  ft".;  Zeitschr.  f.  nt.   mssensch.,  V,  248  ff. 

^  Rev.  Binidictine,  XXI,  240  ff". 

83  Theol.  Literaturz.,  XXIX,  636  flf. 

84  Rev.  BSnidictine,  XXI,  369  ff^. ;  XXII,  62  fl. 

85  The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  VI,  563  flF.  86  Halle,  1 904. 
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It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  discuss  the  publications  dealing 
with  the  patristic  literature  bearing  on  the  question  of  canonicity ; 
we  can  only  enumerate  names  of  authors  and  titles  of  works : 
"  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  "  has  been  pub- 
lished by  a  committee  of  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  The- 
ology f  A.  S.  Barnes  has  written  on  Papias  and  the  Gospel  f' 
E.  C.  Butler  has  treated  of  "the  so-called  Tractatus  Origenis, 
etc.; "  ^  A.  Souter  has  given  us  "  A  Study  of  Ambrosiaster  ;"^ 
also  "  Reasons  for  Regarding  Hilarius  (Ambrosiaster)  as  the 
Author  of  the  Mercati-Turner  Anecdoton  ;"*^  J.  A.  Robinson 
treats  of  a  "  Recent  Work  on  Euthalius  ;"^  CI.  Jenkins  investi- 
gates "  The  Origen-Citations  in  Cramer's  Catena  on  I  Cor.;"^^  G. 
Rauschen  publishes  a  Florilegium  patristicum  in  which  he  collects 
the  minor  documents  of  the  second  century  f^  A.  Harnack  be- 
lieves that  Mercati's  find  is  a  fragment  of  Clement's  Hypoty- 
poses  f^  of  less  importance  for  the  question  of  canonicity  are 
Koetschau's  contributions  to  the  textual  criticism  on  Origen's 
commentary  on  St.  John,^  Klostermann's  paper  on  Didymus  of 
Alexandria,"^  Haidacher's  article  on  Nestorius'  utterances  con- 
cerning Heb.  3 :  i,^^  and  E.  Riggenbach's  studies  on  unnoticed 
fragments  of  Pelagius'  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.^^ 

For  the  finding  of  the  genuine  text,  or  for  textual  criticism,  the 
following  publications  will  prove  helpful :  Bibliorum  ss.  graecorum 
Codex  Vaticanus  i2og  (Cod.  B)  denuo  phototypice  expressus  iussu  et 
cura  praesidum  bybliothecae  vaticanae.  Pars  altera,  Tesiamentum 
Novum}^    This  second  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vati- 

87  London,  1904,  Froude. 
^  Dublin  Review y  1905,  l-ii. 
^^  Journal  of  Theological  Studies^  VI,  587  ff. 
^  Text  and  Studies,  VII,  4  ;  Cambridge  University  Press. 
^"^  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  V,  608  fT. 
w  Ibid.,  VI,  87  ff. 
83  Ibid.,   113  ff. 
**  Bonn,  1905,  Hanstein. 

*5  Sitz.-Ber.  d.  kon.  preuss.  Acad.  d.  Wissensch.,  1904,  901  ff. 
'^  Leipzig,  1904,  Hinrichs. 
''  Leipzig,  1904,  Hinrichs. 
»8  Zeitschr.f  kath.  TheoL,  XXIX,  192  ff. 
^  Giitersloh,  1904,  Bertelsmann. 

^<*®  Codices  e  Vaticanis  selecti  phototypice  expressi  iussu  Pii  PP.  X.  consilio  et 
opera  curatorum  bybliothecae  Vaticanae.     Vol.  IV.     Milan,  Hoepli. 
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canus  is  much  more  perfect  than  its  first  issue ;  even  Nestle  has 
thus  far  found  only  one  mistake  in  the  volume,  the  misplacement 
of  the  Greek  accent  on  the  word  *  ATroKaXvyjnf; ;  but  with  the  help 
of  this  volume  he  has  been  able  to  correct  Tischendorf  in  several 
passages.  Considering  the  value  of  the  volume,  the  price  of  170 
francs  is  not  excessive. — There  is  also  published  a  second  edition 
of  the  Codex  Veronensis,  containing  a  copy  of  an  Itala  version  of 
the  four  Gospels  transcribed  apparently  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.^^^ — P.  J.  Balestri  has  edited  Sacrorum  Bib- 
liormn  fragmenta  copto-sahidica  musei  borgiani ;  ^'^'^  the  editor  has 
added  points  of  information  important  for  textual  criticism. — 
Other  publications  of  less  importance  are :  Perini's  Catologo  del 
codici  manoscntti  ed  oggetti  portatidaW  Oriente  nel  iSjg  dal  Padre 
Agostino  Ciasca;  Burkitt's  Curetonian  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels 
with  Readings  of  the  Sinai  Palimpsest  and  the  Early  Syriac 
Patristic  Evidence  ;'®^  the  Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Northern  Dialect  otherwise  called  Memphitic  and  Bohairic,^^ 
and  Wordsworth's  Novum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostrijesu  Christi 
latine  secundum  editionem  S.  Hieronymi.    Actus  Apostolorum}^ 

We  have  not  as  yet  mentioned  the  works  which  comprise 
several  kinds  of  introductory  questions,  such  as  Godet's  Introduc- 
tion au  Nouveau  Testament}^  Jacquier's  Histoire  des  livres  du  Nou- 
veau  Testament}^  Rosch's  Aufbau  d,  hi.  Schriftcn  des  Neuen  Testa- 
mefits}^  Hiihn's  Hilfbuch  zum  Verstdndniss  der  Bibel}^  Wellkau- 
sen's  Einleitungin  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien}^^  Jiilicher's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,"  translated  by  J.  P.  Ward,^"  and 
von  Soden's  Urchristliche  Liter aturgeschichte}^'^    The  very  name 

*°^  J.  Belsheim,  Prague,  1904,  Rivnac. 

i<»  III,  N.  T.,  Rome,  1904,  Typ.  Polyglotta. 

^•3  Cambridge,  1904,  University  Press. 

^"*  Oxford,  1904,  Clarendon  Press, 

1^  Oxford,  1904,  Clarendon  Press. 

^^  T.  II,  Neuchatel,  1904,  Attinger.  9 

>"  T.  II,  Paris,  1904,  LecofiFre. 

108  Munster,  1904,  AschendorflF. 

109  Tubingen,  1904,  Mohr. 

110  Berlin,  1905,  Reimer. 

"1  London,  1904,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
11*  Berlin,  1905,  Duncker. 
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of  these  authors  dispenses  us  from  going  into  any  more  minute 
description  of  their  works. 

3.  Henneneutics. — Father  Fontaine  contributes  an  article  to 
the  Revue  du  Clerge  frangais^^^  on  Biblical  Theology,  or  the  His- 
tory of  Biblical  Religion,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  super- 
natural character  of  religious  facts  and  convictions  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  interest  of  a  purely  historical  estimate  of  the  same. 
M.  Dubois  considers  it  possible  to  abstract  from  the  supernatural 
character  of  such  facts  and  convictions,  and  to  write  a  purely 
natural  history  of  Biblical  Religion ;  but  practically  Dubois  and 
Fontaine  disagree  only  in  method. — Father  Fontaine  has  also 
again  published  Les  infiltrations  protestantes  etVexegese  du  Nouveau 
Testament^  a  work  regarded  by  many  of  our  recent  critics  as  too 
conservative  in  tone ;  "*  moreover  he  has  contributed  articles  to 
the  Science  catholique^^^  against  Blondel's  method  of  Apologetics. 
Many  of  the  recent  publications  dealing  with  the  Abbe  Loisy's 
exegetical  methods  properly  belong  under  the  present  heading ; 
but  space  forbids  a  more  complete  description. 

"»  XXXVIII,  541  flf. 
^^*  Paris,  1904,  Retaux. 
115  May  and  June,  1905. 
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B.  PETRI  OANISII,  S. J.,  EPISTOLAE  ET  AOTA.    OoUegit  et  Adnota- 

tionibus  illustravit  Otto  Brannsberger,  S.J.   Volumina  I  (1541-1556), 

II  (1556-1560),  III  (1561-1562),  IV  (1563-1565).    Oum  Approba- 

tione  Emi  Vic.  Oap.  Priburg.  et  Super.  Ordinis.    Priburgi  Brisgoviae  : 

•  Sumptibus  Herder.    (St.  Louis,  Mo.)     1896-1906. 

Blessed  Peter  Canisius  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  Jesuit  education,  and  it  is  to  his  catechetical  work  that 
modern  writers  mainly  refer  when  they  wish  to  emphasize  the  merits 
of  the  man  to  whom  St.  Ignatius  committed  in  particular  the  work  of 
establishing  collegiate  and  theological  schools  in  Germany.  Out  of 
these  schools  a  new  growth  of  Catholic  apologists  was  to  come  who 
were  to  repair  the  damages  which  had  been  wrought  by  the  Augsburg 
"Confusion,"  as  Canisius  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  imperial 
articles  of  faith.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  Canisius  devoted  himself  for 
a  time  mainly  to  the  completion  of  the  catechisms  (Summa  doc- 
trinae  Christianae)  for  the  people,  which  had  been  planned  by  P.  Le 
Jay  as  part  of  a  great  series  of  doctrinal  expositions  that  were  to 
bring  back  religious  light  into  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany,  did 
much  to  produce  this  impression.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  there  is  hardly  among  all  the  gifted  disciples  of 
St.  Ignatius,  in  those  early  and  most  fruitful  days  of  his  Institute, 
one  who  was  endowed  with  such  all -sided  talents,  and  ready  as  well  as 
capable  of  employing  them  in  every  sphere  of  public  activity.  As  a 
theologian  he  ranks  among  the  first  of  Patristic  scholars ;  his  polemi- 
cal writings  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  completeness  of 
exposition  ,  whilst  he  does  not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  historic  con- 
tinuity. The  written  sermons  and  ascetical  works  which  are  extant 
show  him  to  have  been  as  impressive  in  literary  as  he  was  in  oral 
expression.  De  Backer  informs  us  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
MS.  matter  remains  still  unpublished,  and  of  this  the  magnificently 
edited  and  printed  collection  contained  in  the  four  volumes  before  us 
forms  an  interesting  and  very  precious  portion. 

The  four  volumes  thus  far  published,  cornprising  on  the  average 
each  a  thousand  pages,  contain  the  correspondence  of  Blessed  Cani- 
sius between  the  years  1541  and  1565.     He  was  still  to  live  and  act 
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and  write  for  more  than  thirty  years,  which  fact  gives  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  correspondence  to  be  brought  together  in  the 
present  work. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  correspondence  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
adequate  idea.  To  the  historian,  not  only  of  ecclesiastical  events, 
but  of  education,  literature,  and  politics,  they  open  a  mine  of  hitherto 
untried  information.  The  edition  has  drawn  material  from  several 
hundred  libraries  and  archives,  in  England,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Italy. 
The  correspondence,  which  is  in  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
includes  letters  to  and  from  such  men  as  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  Bl.  Peter  Faber, 
Aquaviva,  and  that  entire  host  of  magnificent  and  saintly  figures  by 
whom  the  true  reformation  in  the  Church,  as  an  offset  to  Luther's 
destructive  remonstrance,  was  inaugurated  and  effected.  The  reader 
becomes  acquainted,  often  quite  intimately,  as  only  such  correspondence 
can  bring  out,  with  the  principal  personages  of  the  full  half-century 
which  these  letters  cover — Popes  like  Julius  III,  Pius  IV,  Gregory  XIII ; 
emperors  and  princes  like  the  two  Ferdinands,  Maximilian  I,  Philip 
of  Bavaria ;  cardinals,  bishops  pf  nearly  every  important  see  in  the 
Austrian  and  North  German  provinces,  political  and  literary  characters, 
such  as  George  Fugger,  Peter  Busaeus,  Christopher  Plantinus,  Alphonse 
Salmeron,  Surius,  Erasmus,  and  a  hundred  other  personages  of  interest 
to  the  statesman  and  the  scholar. 

The  critical  apparatus  employed  throughout  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  work  and  guarantees  the 
most  exact  fidelity.  It  is  ten  years  since  the  editor  published  his  first 
volume ;  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  not  only  of  the  earlier  attempts 
made  to  collect  the  complete  correspondence  of  P.  Canisius,  notably 
the^work  of  P.  Boers,  S.J.,  who  died  in  Rome  in  1884,  but  of  the 
assiduous  assistance  of  the  late  P.  Denifle,  P.  Ehrle,  and  notably  the 
Bollandist  Fathers. 

Glancing  over  the  stately  volumes  separately  we  find  in  each 
special  phases  of  not  only  the  life  but  the  period  which  altogether,  and 
leaving  aside  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  styled  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  religion,  that  is,  the  time  of  the 
so-called  Reformation.  The  correspondence  of  the  years  1 541-1556 
contained  in  the  first  volume  gives  us  the  formation  period.  The 
young  Jesuit,  under  the  influence  first  of  Peter  Faber,  then  of  St. 
Ignatius,  shows  his  aptitude  and  receives  his  first  trial  in  the  contests 
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which  mark  him,  in  the  judgment  of  the  historian  Johannes  Janssen, 
as  one  of  the  foremost  and  strongest  reformers  of  the  Church  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  214  epistolae  about  one-fourth  are  here 
published  for  the  first  time ;  of  the  remainder  many  have  been  printed 
only  in  part  or  in  translations.  Of  the  acta  comprising  about  180 
documents,  literary  drafts,  official  programmes,  synodal  acts,  colle- 
giate foundations,  etc., which  illustrate  his  activity  and  correspondence, 
nearly  all  have  been  hitherto  unpublished.  The  special  feature  for 
which  the  historian  is  likely  to  value  this  first  collection  is  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  first  establishment  of  the  Society  in  Germany.  To 
the  student  of  pedagogy  its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  information  which 
we  find  here  gathered  touching  the  scholastic  method  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  August,  1556,  and  covers  four 
years,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  1560.  Of  the  283  letters  contained  in  it, 
160  are  from,  and  123  addressed  to,  him.  These  are  in  the  main 
hitherto  unpublished.  The  same  is  true  of  the  monumenta,  which  are 
of  a  varied  character,  including  instructions,  criticisms,  disputations, 
etc.  As  to  the  character  of  the  correspondence  here  brought  together, 
we  see  Canisius  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  bishops  and  princes  and 
the  trusted  interpreter  of  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Paul  IV. 
If  we  prescind  from  the  personal  nature  of  the  writers,  these  letters 
illustrate  the  **  Sturm  und  Drang"  period  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
when,  after  the  death  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  confidence  which  the  holy 
founder  had  inspired  as  a  leader,  was  being  shaken  amid  the  fresh 
attacks  of  those  who  took  that  death  as  a  sign  of  weakening  courage. 
**The  Protestants,"  he  tells  us,  **are  more  zealously  active  (diligen- 
tiores)  than  the  Catholics  " ;  **the  clergy  do  not  want  real  reforma- 
tion— clerus  non  vult  vere  reformari";  **the  bishops  are  on  both 
sides  (dissimulant),'^  he  writes.  But  the  storm  increased  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  of  the  militia  of  Loyola  and  roused  its  zeal.  Its  efficiency 
was  recognized  on  all  sides.  **  Doctor  Agricola,"  writing  to  the 
Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  gives  the  Jesuits  excellent  testimony.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  praises  them  :  *  *  They  are  men  of  edifying  habits, 
live  in  poverty,  fast  much,  and  are  wonderfully  able  and  zealous 
teachers. ' '  There  is  much  here  also  of  original  matter  which  must 
interest  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  notably  touching  the  internal  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  in  Germany  and  Poland. 

[Second  Notice  to  follow.  ] 
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STTJDIEN  ZUE  LEX  DEI.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Triebs,  Privatdozent  an  der 
Universitat  Breslau.  Heft  I— Das  Eomische  Eecht  der  Lex  Dei  iiber 
das  fiinfte  Q-ebot  des  Dekalogs.  Freiburg  nnd  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B. 
Herder.    1905.    Pp.  xv-219. 

The  Lex  Dei  or,  as  its  more  significant  subtitle  suggests,  Mosaica- 
rum  et  Romanarmn  Legmn  Collatio,  is  a  brief  summary  of  comparative 
law.  Its  authorship  and  age  are  undecided.  The  learned  and  critical 
Huscke,  mYiis  JurisJ>rudentiae  ante-Justinianae  (l^^i^zigj  1886),  thinks 
it  may  be  the  work  of  the  Aquileian  priest  Rufinus  and  that  it  was 
probably  compiled  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Dr. 
Triebs  declares  that  it  undoubtedly  existed  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Theodosian  code  (A.  D.  438).  The  compilation  must  have 
been  extremely  valuable  both  for  the  judge  and  the  student  of  Roman 
law  in  its  day,  as  it  gives  in  orderly  sequence  and  in  succinct  formulae 
the  Mosaic  precepts  together  with  the  corresponding  rulings  of  the 
leading  jurisconsults,  Gaius,  Paullus,  Ulpianus,  and  the  rest.  Its 
present  value,  however,  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  sub- 
sequent laws  as  throwing  light  upon  the  influence  of  the  Roman  con- 
ceptions of  penality  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  code  and  upon  the 
intermingling  of  those  conceptions  with  the  Germanic  and  Christian 
ideas  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  canonical  penalties.  With  a 
view  to  bring  out  this  relationship  and  influence  Dr.  Triebs  has  written 
the  present  Studien.  The  series  thus  far  covers  only  two  of  the  six- 
teen titles  into  which  the  Collatio  is  divided,  so  that  if  the  remainder 
of  the  work  be  continued  on  the  same  comprehensive  plan  one  can 
form  some  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  undertaking. 

While  the  author  has  primarily  in  view  the  elucidation  of  legal 
concepts  he  realizes  that  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  going  back 
to  the  origin  of  customs  whence  laws  have  sprung  in  the  complex  per- 
sonal and  social  nature  of  man.  It  is  the  pursuance  of  this  idea  that 
gives  his  work  a  broader  interest  than  that  which  appeals  simply  to 
the  professional  student  of  law.  Like  the  works  of  Maine  and  Tyler 
and  De  Coulange — though  with  a  sounder  tendency — it  carries  one 
back  to  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  thus  associating  the  concrete  with 
the  abstract,  the  analytic  with  the  synthetic,  the  human  with  the  tech- 
nical, it  enlists  the  interest  of  every  cultured  mind.  The  work 
therefore  promises  to  be  what  its  author  hopes  for  it,  a  contribution 
to  a  universal  history  of  penal  law.  As  yet  no  such  generalization 
exists.     The  synthetic  genius  has  still  to  come.     May  it  not  be  that 
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the  second  line  rather  than  the  first  of  the  couplet  cited  by  the  author 
shall  be  realized  in  his  own  case : — 

Tausend  fahren  Steine  an, 
Dass  der  Meister  bauen  kann. 

L'IMAGINATION  ET  LES  PRODIGES.  Par  Mgr,  Meric,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Vol.  I  pp.  xxxiii— 372  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  351.  Paris :  Maison  Douniol,  29 
Eue  de  Touron.    1905. 

Mgr.  Meric  has  a  true  instinct  for  recognizing  the  book  that  is 
needed  at  the  present  time,  and  he  has  the  happy  art  of  producing  it 
in  the  right  form  and  style.  Almost  a  veteran  among  the  leading 
defenders  of  the  faith  in  France,  he  has  a  goodly  list  of  works  to  his 
credit,  most  of  which  are  in  a  sense  contributions  to  apologetics  and 
on  the  whole  possess  the  note  of  what  his  countrymen  call  actualite. 
His  latest  work,  the  one  at  hand,  m  ay  certainly  be  thus  designated. 
In  part  it  overlaps  an  earlier  treatise  on  hypnotism  {Le  Merveilleux  et 
la  Science) y  now  in  its  twelfth  edition,  but  adds  to  the  ground  therein 
covered  a  number  of  other  so-called  occult  phenomena,  while  it  unifies 
the  whole  field  by  viewing  it  through  its  convergence  on  the  imagina- 
tion. The  latter  feculty  is  considered  first  in  itself,  occasion  being 
here  taken  to  discuss  the  function  of  the  image  in  hallucinations, 
apparitions,  and  hypnosis.  The  place  of  the  imagination  in  the 
intellectual  order  brings  under  treatment  such  interesting  topics  as 
dreams,  presentiments,  and  telepathy.  These  subjects  take  up  the 
first  volume.  The  second  volume  considers  the  imagination  in  its 
influences  on  the  organism,  and  brings  under  examination  the  myste- 
rious phenomena  of  stigmatization  and  the  role  of  the  imagination  in 
relation  to  phantoms  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  bilocation,  etc.  A 
glance  at  this  programme  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of  the 
actual  interest  and  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  work; 
for,  to  quote  the  opening  sentence:  '*  Notre  generation  souffre  le 
tournement  de  I'inconnu  et  I'angoisse  de  I'autre  vie,  avec  plus  d' inten- 
sity que  les  generations  qui  I'ont  pr^cMee;  I'attrait  souverain  de 
r  invisible  la  fascine  et  la  s^duit. ' '  Of  course  this  thirst  to  know  what 
may  be  behind  the  veil  has  always  tormented  the  mass  of  women, 
but  in  our  day  it  has  fastened  on  no  small  section  of  the  scientific 
world,  and  men  who  have  attained  renown  in  the  domain  of  physical 
investigation  are  now  gathering  into  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
in  order  to  bring  occult  phenomena  under  scientific  methods.  The 
craze  for  meddling  with  these  mysteries  has  obviously  produced  and  is 
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producing  incalculable  harm  among  the  masses.  On  the  other  hand 
some  good  should  be  recognized  as  emanating  from  psychical  research, 
namely,  that  the  leaders  of  science  have  come  to  discern  and  openly 
admit — what  faith  has  always  proclaimed — that  we  are  surrounded  by 
a  transcendent  world  of  spiritual  intelligences  who  can  enter  into 
conscious  correspondence  with  human  beings,  and  that  much  of  that 
correspondence  in  so  far  as  subject  to  accurate  observation  is  of  a 
malignant  character. 

In  theorizing  upon  data  such  as  engross  the  present  work,  wide 
knowledge  and  a  very  keen  discernment  are  indispensable.  Lying  as 
they  do  on  the  border  line  between  body  and  soul,  and  between  the 
human  and  the  preter-human  world,  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  indicate  what  elements  are  due  to  physical  and  terrestrial 
and  what  to  intelligent  and  really  spiritual  agencies.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  Mgr.  Meric's  volumes  gives  one  confidence  in  his  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  facts  and  the  prudence  of  his  judgment.  He  has  devoted 
considerable  personal  investigation  to  the  phenomena  and,  in  so  far 
as  accessible,  he  is  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subjects  treated, 
and  he  follows  a  careful  midway  in  his  interpretations.  His  Catholic 
instincts  and  firm  grasp  of  theology  and  philosophy  enable  him  to 
steer  equally  wide  of  an  exaggerated  spiritualism  and  a  low  material- 
ism. Though  not  looking  for  the  demon  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  nor 
for  supernal  revelations  in  the  dreams  of  the  devotee,  he  unerringly 
detects  the  fallacies  of  those  theorists  who  would  reduce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  visions,  prophecies,  ecstasies,  stigmata,  and  other  such 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  to  the  mere  play  of 
phantasy  conditioned  by  abnormal  functioning  of  the  brain  or  other 
purely  physical  causes. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  added  that  while  the  work  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  for  the  average  intelligent  reader,  it  has  a  special 
importance  for  the  priest,  affording  him  as  it  does  a  very  fair  survey 
and  a  sanely-reasoned  theory  as  to  a  field  of  facts  wherewith  he  above 
all  should  in  these  days  be  acquainted. 


Hmoenitates  pastorales. 


**  James,"  said  the  priest  to  his  young  parish  clerk,  as  he  handed 
him  the  batch  of  bills  received  in  the  mail,  **you  have  learnt  your 
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physics  in  school.  Does  heat  expand  and  cold  contract?"  ''Yes, 
Father,"  said  the  youth  with  assurance.  "  Well,  you  will  find,  if  you 
look  over  those  bills,  that  it  is  the  other  way :  cold  expands  coal  bills 
and  heat  contracts  ice  bills. ' ' 


An  old  man  was  once  asked  the  difference  between  a  Methodist 
and  a  Presbyterian. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  after  some  deliberation,  "a  Methodist  knows 
he's  got  religion,  but  is  afraid  he'll  lose  it ;  and  the  Presbyterian  knows 
he  can't  lose  it,  but  is  scared  to  death  for  fear  he  hasn't  got  it." 


"  Who  says  that  things  inanimate 
Have  no  religious  bent  ? 
I  bought  me  the  new  Ritual, 
And  now  it's  always  Lent." 


A  ludicrous  instance  of  absent-mindedness  was  afforded  by  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  a  small  town  of  Virginia.  Not  long  ago,  one 
Sunday  morning,  this  minister  forgot  to  give  the  usual  announcement 
of  social  events  for  the  week.  He  had  uttered  some  words  of  his  final 
blessing,  when  a  deacon,  in  a  whisper,  invited  his  attention  to  the 
omission.     Whereupon  the  clergyman  ceased  praying  and  said  : — 

"Brethren,  I  omitted  to  inform  you  that  an  oyster  supper  will  be 
served  at  Brother  Mullin's  house  next  Friday  evening,  the  20th  instant. 
All  are  invited  to  come,  bringing  their  own  bowls  and  spoons. ' '  Then, 
continuing  his  invocation,  quite  unconscious  of  the  humor  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  worthy  man  added  : — 

"And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls  !    Amen." 


The  following  notice  is  said  to  be  posted  on  the  door  of  an  English 
country  church  :  "  This  is  to  give  notice  that  no  person  will  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  but  those  living  in  the  parish.  Those  who  wish  to 
be  buried  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Parish  Clerk." 


In  reading  authors,  when  you  find 

Bright  passages  that  strike  your  mind. 

And  which,  perhaps,  you  may  have  reason 

To  think  on  at  another  season. 

Be  not  contented  with  the  sight, 

But  take  them  down  in  black  and  white ; 

Such  a  respect  is  wisely  shown 

That  makes  another's  sense  your  own. 


Literary  Cbat, 


Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Confessional  (Benziger  Bros.)  is  proving  its  practical 
usefulness  as  a  guide  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  At  a  con- 
ference of  young  priests  recently  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  work  a  text  for  regular 
discussions  with  a  view  of  increasing  pastoral  efficiency  by  uniform  methods  in  inter- 
preting certain  cases  of  conscience.  One  topic  on  which  it  is  important  for  priests 
to  have  definite  agreement,  is  that  of  absolution  from  reservations.  A  number  of 
questions  have  come  to  us  from  priests  who  found  Schieler's  book  an  excellent 
incentive  to  a  congenial  study  of  moral  theology  for  which  the  Latin  texts  were  less 
inviting.  The  fact  that  a  second  edition  is  being  prepared  for  the  press  proves  that 
the  work  met  not  only  a  need  but  a  widespread  desire  on  the  part  of  our  clergy. 


If  you  want  to  be  enticed  into  reading  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas  a 
Kempis  there  is  a  new  edition  published  simultaneously  by  Herder  in  this  country 
and  Kegan  Paul  in  London,  that  is  apt  to  waken  piety  in  the  most  fastidious  of  beauty 
and  truth  loving  bachelors.  A  convenient  quarto,  in  fine  **  old  style"  black  type, 
with  initials  and  tailpieces  reproduced  from  French  originals  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  wrapt  in  a  flexible  dark  brown  chamois  cover 
which  good  old  Southey  would  have  loved  to  fondle,  is  something  that  the  Catholic 
booklover  will  envy  when  the  five  hundred  copies  to  which  the  editioa  is  limited, 
have  been  sold.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  piece  of  beautiful  handicraft  that  is  at  the 
same  time  meant  for  every-day  use,  such  as  this  book,  which  will  not  easily  lose  its 
characteristic  external  charm  by  much  handling. 


Speaking  of  artistic  books  we  are  induced  to  refer  our  clerical  readers  who  have 
a  taste  for  aesthetic  and  classic  literature  to  the  magnificent  work  of  Dr.  Albert  Kuhn, 
the  eminent  Benedictine  whose  large  serial  History  of  Art  is  drawing  to  completion. 
The  work,  published  under  the  title  Allgetneine  Kunstgeschichte^  goes  over  the  entire 
ground  of  the  plastic  arts  viewed  in  their  historical,  technical,  and  aesthetic  importance. 
The  illustrations  are  exact  and  of  very  superior  execution  by  the  various  processes  of 
lithography,  phototype,  and  color  reproduction.  The  text  is  German  (Latin  letter- 
ing) finely  printed.  Altogether  the  work  represents  the  best  specimen  of  fine  are 
literature,  whilst  it  is  unusually  free  from  all  those  crude  and  paganizing  forms  of 
expression  that  are  often  supposed  to  render  books  of  this  class  popular.  We  have 
nothing  equally  satisfying  in  this  respect  either  in  English,  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish.     (Benziger  Bros.) 


The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  (Gill  &  Son)  makes  a  good  appearance  in  its 
first  number,  distinguished  by  the  different  shade  of  green  of  its  cover  from  the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  and  the  Dublin  Review^  two  sister  periodicals,  which 
make  their  quarterly  appearance  simultaneously  for  the  benefit  of  English-reading 
Catholics.     The  articles  are  well  written,  and  on  important  topics.     All  the  editors. 
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(five)  are  represented  by  papers,  Dr.  McDonald  having  two  articles,  one  on  modem 
apologetics  as  applied  to  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  as  the  cause  ot 
infinite  creation,  which  is  very  readable,  despite  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subject. 
The  other  papers  are  on  fetal  life,  the  Biblical  question,  socialism,  the  Kenotic  theory, 
and  pre-patrician  Christianity,  offering  a  judicious  variety  of  intellectual  food  for  the 
modern  theologian. 


Biblia,  formerly  published  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  been  merged  in  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  Stephen  Peet,  of  Chicago.  The 
Journal,  which  appears  every  two  months  (four  dollars),  is  in  its  twenty-eighth  year. 


Somebody  asks :  What  of  France  as  a  battlefield  of  Catholic  Truth  Societies 
against  the  spirit  of  irreverent  agnosticism  and  impassioned  atheism  ?  We  answer 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  French  Catholic  literature.  France  has  always,  since  the  art 
of  printing  became  popular,  furnished  a  large  surplus  of  ascetical  and,  latterly,  of 
polemical  literature,  read  by  people  outside  France,  and  presumably  also  in  France. 
French  mothers  and  sisters,  above  all,  read.  Yet,  somehow,  all  our  calculations  and 
truisms  about  the  mothers  and  the  women  of  a  nation  moulding  the  genius  of  its 
sons  are  disturbed  by  the  popular  conditions  laid  bare  by  the  recent  events  in  France. 


True,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  politico-religious  situation  in  France.  Utterly  contradictory  answers 
are  given  by  authorities  seemingly  best  qualified  to  decide.  Some  tell  us  France  is 
still  at  heart  soundly  Catholic ;  others  say  that  the  eldest  daughter  has  proved  faith- 
less to  her  venerated  mother.  A  recent  writer  whose  ecclesiastical  position  and 
theological  attainments  merit  for  him  a  respectful  hearing,  the  Abb6  Quievreux,  pre- 
sents a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  problem  in  Science  Catholique  (January,  1906, 
Vues  Instantes).  He  unhesitatingly  declares  that  the  promoters  of  the  anti-religious 
laws  were  sure  of  two  things  :  first,  that  the  Catholics  throughout  all  France  **  form  no 
imposing  majority;"  secondly,  that  what  there  are  of  **  true  Catholics  "  have  not 
"  the  indomitable  ardor  of  a  thundering  legion,"  for,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  if  you 
had  some  thirty  millions  of  real  believers,  there  is  neither  senate  nor  chamber  of  free- 
thinkers, even  Free  Masons,  that  would  have  imposed  the  recent  laws."  Puisque 
nous  sommes  vaincus,  c*est  que  nous  avons  He  faibles,  and  the  **  feebleness  "  he  finds 
not  in  failure  of  "  apostolic,  priestly,  religious  virtue,"  but,  first,  in  the  lack  of 
thorough  theology ;  secondly,  in  certain  moral  deficiencies  that  have  conditioned  an 
inadequate  formation  of  character. 

He  limits  his  paper  to  the  first  of  these  two  causes,  reserving  the  moral  failings 
for  subsequeat  treatment. 

There  have  been  no  lack  of  apologists  during  the  last  century — but  this  very 
multiplication  of  systems  and  methods  of  defence  the  author  finds  to  be  a  symptom  of 
weakness.  There  has  been  entirely  too  much  apologetic ;  the  champions  of  faith 
have  been  rushing  to  the  walls,  skirmishing  at  the  outposts,  and  neglecting  the  heart 
of  the  city — forgetting  that  **the  very  best,  the  clearest,  the  most  demonstrative  of 
apologies  "  is  the  doctrinal  exposition  of  religion.  And  yet  while  books  and  reviews 
on  apologetical  method  have  been  piling  up  mountain  high,  no  single  synthesis  of 
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genuine  reasoned-out  theology  has  appeared — nothing  to  place  aside  of  the  Suinma 
of  Aquinas  or  the  Commentaries  of  Suarez. 


There  is  no  recent  work  of  real  power  because  there  is  none  that  is  original. 
"Chateaubriand  the  inaugurator,  Frayssinous  the  moderate,  Lamenais  brise^  Lacor- 
daire  suspected,  Nicolas  medium,  Didon  avorte,  d'Hulst  quintescencie — nous  ,n\ivons 
pas  un  gknie plein.''''  The  writer  hesitates  to  mention  the  FenHonien  Boiigaud^  while 
Monsabre,  he  declares,  **  n^  est  qzi^un  traducteur^  chaud parfoisyJidHe  servilementy 


Perhaps  this  characterization  of  the  illustrious  French  defenders  of  the  faith  is 
somewhat  severe  and  should  be  interpreted  by  the  spirit  of  the  critic  which  may  be 
over-ardent  for  the  internal  development  of  theology,  though  not  of  course  to  the 
neglect  of  the  external  defence  of  religion. 


Moreover,  he  inveighs  against  trop  d^ apologiiique  because  of  the  tendency  mani- 
fested by  those  who,  like  Loisy,  seek  to  construct  an  autonomous  apologetic,  a  method 
of  defence  divorced  from  theology,  and  by  those  who,  like  M.  Blondel  and  his  fol- 
lowers, set  aside  the  traditional  philosophy  and  fundamental  theology  and  take  their 
principles  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 


Besides,  there  is  the  recent  tendency  which  the  author  finds  in  such  works  as 
those  of  M.  Turmel  {La  descente  du  Christ  aux  Enfers)  and  M.  Riviere  {Le  dogme 
de  la  Redemption)  to  disregard  rational  or  systematic  theology  and  to  cultivate  simply 
the  positive  and  historical  expression  of  religious  truths.  It  is  indeed  not  only  im- 
portant but  essential  to  know  the  channels  through  which  Catholic  dogmata  have 
reached  us ;  especially  is  it  now  more  than  ever  necessary  to  know  critically  that 
single-channel  tradition,  its  beginnings,  continuity,  identity,  its  full  historic  expression. 
But,  after  all,  tradition  is  only  the  channel  andje  ne  bois point  le  canal  mais  Veau  qui 
doit y par  luiy  couler jusqu! a  moi.  Is  that  water  pure,  healthy,  vivifying?  This  is 
what  it  most  imports  one  to  know,  and  this  it  is  the  chief  business  of  theology 
to  teach. 


We  receive  continually  letters  from  pastors  stating  that  they  cannot  carry  out 
the  new  decrees  unless  they  get  the  liturgical  music  and  the  prescriptions  teaching 
them  how  to  use  it,  from  their  bishops.  The  organists  when  told  of  the  new 
prohibition  against  women  singers  in  the  choir  and  of  the  changes  generally  demanded 
answer  :  "  Father,  tell  us  what  you  want  us  to  do  ;  give  us  the  rules  and  the  music 
which  we  can  read  and  teach,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  what  the  Pope  wishes." 
Other  priests  who  have  some  knowledge  of  music  ask  :  **  What  Masses  and  what 
accompaniments  do  you  recommend  ?  ' ' 

To  all  these  we  answer  :  There  is  (i)  a  Manual  of  Church  Music  ;  (2)  a  Cata- 
logue or  Repertoire  which  points  out  what  Mass  and  Vesper  services  may  be  used, 
and  where  it  may  be  had,  to  satisfy  all  grades  of  choirs  and  singing  classes ;  (3)  a 
Church  Music  magazine,  which  gives  abundant  information  and  also  musical  illus- 
trations of  the  things  needed,  etc.  All  this  may  be  had  for  three  dollars,  including 
the  full  subscription  for  the  Church  Music  Quarterly  to  the  end  of  the  year. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED.  35 1 

Church  Music  prints  a  graceful  appreciation  in  verse  from  Father  Theodore 
Metcalf  of  the  chanting  by  the  Boys'  Choir  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Washington,  under 
the  till*  of 

REMINISCENCE  OF  A  VESPER  HYMN. 

High  through  the  arches  of  the  vaulted  nave, 

A  youthful  voice  was  borne  upon  the  air, 

In  tender  cadences  of  chanted  prayer 
Whose  sweetness  made  one's  very  soul  a  slave 
To  blissful  rapture,  and  a  foretaste  gave 

Of  heavenly  mansions,  with  a  temple  where 

Angelic  choristers,  in  raiment  fair, 
Sing  holy  songs  with  joyful  notes,  yet  grave, 
To  God's  dear  love.     If  only  one,  sweet  voice, 

A  surpliced  boy's,  here  in  an  earthly  shrine, 
Can  call  the  tears  upwelling  to  our  eyes 
For  very  joy, — how  shall  our  souls  rejoice. 

When  they  may  listen  to  the  chants  divine 
Of  angel  voices  filling  Paradise  ? 


The  Rev.  Norman  Holly,  who  practically  represents  the  Pontifical  Commission 
as  Consultor  in  matters  concerning  the  issue  of  the  Vatican  edition  of  liturgical  books 
and  Church  music  reform  in  the  United  States,  recently  spoke  in  Washington  upon 
the  changes  decreed  by  Pius  X. 

**  The  Motu  proprioy*''  he  said,  **  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  preference  on 
the  part  of  the  Pontiff,  but  is  the  strict  law  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  since  its 
promulgation— November  22,  1903.  While  all  churches  are  expected  to  comply 
with  its  terms  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  case  of  the  country  churches  and  missions, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  get  male  substitutes  for  the  present  female  choirs,  the 
present  conditions  will  be  allowed  to  continue  until  circumstances  permit  a  change." 

**  The  Pope  desires  that  the  congregation  should  join  in  the  responses  at  High 
Mass,  just  as  the  choir  is  accustomed  to  do  now.  At  Benediction  they  will  be 
expected  to  join  even  in  those  hymns  sung  by  the  choir  which  are  integral  parts  of 
the  service." 

♦'  While  the  Pope  will  grant  reasonable  time  for  the  necessary  changes  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  stand  firmly  by  his  position  and  compel  all 
churches  that  can  afford  it  to  adopt  the  new  system." 


Books  Received^ 

SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered  with  Reference  to  Recent 
Criticism.  By  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology, 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1906. 
Pp.  Hi -562. 

Das  Neue  Testament  Unseres  Herrn  Jesus  Christus.  Ubersetzt  und 
erklart  von  Augustin  Arndt,  S.J.  Mit  approbation  des  Heil.  Apostolischen  Stuhles, 
des  Eischofl.  Ordinariats  Regensburg  und  der  Ordensobern.  Taschenausgabe. 
Regensburg,  Rom,  New  York  und  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  1906.  Pp.  620. 
Preis,  I0.50. 
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THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Beati  Petri  Canisii,  Societatis  lesu,  Epistolae  et  Acta.  Collegit  et  adnota- 
tionibus  illustravit  Otto  Braunsberger,  eiusdem  Societatis  Sacerdos.  Cum  Appro- 
batione  Revtni  Archiep.  Friburg.  et  Super.  Ordinis.  Friburgi  et  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder.  1896-1906.  Vol.  I,  pp.  Ixiv — 816,  price  ^7.00;  Vol.  II,  pp.  Ixi — 950, 
price  ^8.00;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  Ixix — 876,  price  $7.50;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  Ixxxii — 1124, 
price,  ^^9.50. 

S.  EusTATHii,  Episcopi  Antiocheni,  in  Lazarum,  Mariam  et  Martham.  Homilia 
Christologica.  Nunc  primum  e  codice  gronouiano  edita  cum  commentario  de  frag- 
mentis  eustathianis  accesserunt  fragmenta  Flaviani  I  Antiocheni.  Opera  et  Studio 
Ferdinandi  Cavallera,  Doct.  in  litt.  Parisiis,  82  via  Bonaparte  :  A.  Picard  et  Filium. 
1905.     Pp.  xiv — 132.     Prix,  4  francs. 

Florilegium  Patristicum.  Digessit,  vertit  et  adnotavit,  Gerardus  Rau- 
schen,  Dr.  Theol.  et  Phil.,  SS.  Theologiae  in  Universitate  Bonnensi  Prof.  P.  E. 
Fasciculus  IV — Tertuliani  Liber  de  Praescriptione  Haereticorum,  accedunt  S. 
Irenaei  adversus  Haereses  III,  3-4 ;  Fasciculus  V — Vincentii  Lerinensis  Coramoni- 
toria.  Bonnae  :  Petri  Hanstein.  1906.  Pp.  Fasc.  IV,  69;  Fasc.  V,  71.  Pretium, 
Fasc.  IV,  I  mark  ;  Fasc.  V,  i  mark  20  pfennig. 

The  Eternal  Sacrifice.  By  Charles  de  Condren,  Superior  General  of  the 
Oratory  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  French  by  A.  J.  Montieth.  London : 
Thomas  Baker.      1906.     Pp.  203.     Price,  2x.,  dd. 

The  Divine  Man.  A  New  Epic.  By  Joseph  Ware.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio, 
and  London,  England:  The  True  Light  Publishing  Company.     Pp.  278.     1905. 

Theologia  Moralis.  Operum  Moralium  Sancti  Alphonsi  Mariae  de  Ligorio, 
Doctoris  Ecclesiae  Volumen  I.  Editio  nova  cum  antiquis  editionibus  diligenter 
collata  un  singulis  auctorum  allegationibus  recognita  notisque  criticis  et  commentariis 
illustrata  cura  et  studio  P.  Leonardi  Gaud6,  e  Congr.  SS.  Redemptoris.  Tomus 
complectens  tractatus  de  conscientia,  de  legibus,  de  virtutibus,  theologicis,  et  de 
primis  sex  decalagi  preceptis.  Romae  :  Ex  typographia  Vaticana ;  S.  Alphonso, 
via  Merulana;  New  York  et  Cincinnati:  Fr.  Pustet  et  Soc.  MDCCCCV.  Pp. 
Ixiii — 722.      12  francs. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Four  Books.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder; 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  1905.  Pp.  225.  Price,  de  luxe, 
special  edition  for  America  and  England,  j^6.oo. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 
The  Theory  of  Psychical  Dispositions.  By  Charles  A.  Dubray,  S.M. 
The  Psychological  Review — Monograph  Supplement,  No.  30.  A  Dissertation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Partial 
Fulfilment  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1905.     Pp.  Ix — 170. 

HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Le  Schisme  D'Antioche  IVe — V®  Si^cle.  Par  Ferdinand  Cavallera,  Docteur 
6s  Lettres.  Paris,  82  rue  Bonaparte :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.  1905.  Pp.  xix — 342. 
Price,  7y>-.,  50c. 

Life  of  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Irish  Historian  and  Archivist, 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office  of 
Ireland.  By  his  Wife,  Rosa  Mulholland  Gilbert.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
New  York,  London,  and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1905.  Pp.  xi — 461. 
Price,  ^5.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Short  Talks  to  Young  Toilers.  By  the  Rev.  Fred.  C.  O'Neill.  New 
York:  Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company.  1905.  Pp.  393.  Price, 
$0.75,  net\  by  mail,  $0.83. 

A  League  of  Peace.  A  rectorial  address  delivered  to  the  students  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  October  17,  1905,  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Published  for 
the  International  Union.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.47-     Price,  |o.  10. 

Her  Blind  Folly.  By  H.  M.  Ross,  author  of  That  Man's  Daughter.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.     1906.     Pp.200.     Price,  $1.25. 
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THE  PASCHAL  CANDLE. 

THE  hallowing  or  blessing  and  ceremonious  lighting  of  a  large 
candle  called,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Easter  feast,  the 
Paschal  Candle,  is  the  chief  ceremonial  observance  of  the  vigil  of 
Easter. 

The  rite  undoubtedly  came  from  the  East,  either  from  Jeru- 
salem or  Antioch.  In  early  Christian  days  Eastern  rites  had 
this  tendency  of  travelling  westward.  Both  the  persecution  and 
the  peace  of  the  Church  were  the  means  of  sending  numbers  ol 
devout  people  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places  whose  return 
would  bring  about  the  introduction  of  rites  and  practices  seen 
abroad. 

The  ceremonial  extinction  of  the  lamps  burning  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  on  Good  Friday  and  their 
rekindling  on  Easter  day  is  well  known.  The  medieval  Sir 
John  Maundeville  in  his  Travels  mentions  one  special  lamp, 
among  others,  which,  burning  before  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
went  out  "of  itself"  on  Good  Friday,  and  lighted  again  "by 
itself"  at  the  hour  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead.^  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Sir  John's  delightful  exaggerations  are  familiar  to  all, 
his  frank  declaration  of  disbelief  in  many  things  he  heard  is  par- 
ticularly refreshing.  Here  his  testimony  is  valuable  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  custom  long  in  use  among 
the  Jews  and  pagans  taken  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the 

^  In  all  probability  the  introduction  of  a  continually  burning  lamp  before  an  altar 
was  the  utilitarian  one  of  providing  a  ready  light  for  igniting  the  church  lights. 
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Christian  Church,  namely,  the  kindling,  with  particular  solemnity, 
of  fire  which,  from  the  mysteiy  of  its  production,  was  held  to  be 
sacred.^ 

Annually  on  the  kalends  of  March,  we  learn  from  the  classic 
writers,^  the  Roman  vestals  rekindled  the  sacred  fire,  which  in 
their  temples  was  the  representative  of  their  goddess.  On  the 
"night  of  mystery"  (November  ist),  when  the  Druids  annually 
celebrated  the  reconstruction  of  the  world,  the  continually  burn- 
ing holy  fire  was  extinguished  in  the  sacred  precincts,  and  at 
that  signal  all  other  fires  were  one  by  one  put  out.  The  Peru- 
vian Virgins  of  the  Sun  relighted  their  sacred  fire  on  the  feast  of 
Raymi,  their  great  festival  of  the  summer  solstice.  In  the  life  ot 
Saint  Patrick  it  is  told  that  he  kindled  an  Easter  fire  on  Easter 
eve.  A,  D.  433,  on  the  hill  of  Slane,  opposite  Tara. 

The  primitive  method  of  kindling  fire  was  by  the  friction  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  suitably  fashioned,  known  to  us  as  the  swas- 
tika or  "fylfot"  cross,*  the  ends  being  handles  by  which  the 
sticks  were  worked  about  a  common  axle  till  it  burst  into  a  flame 
(III  Kings  17:  12). 

The  sacred  fire  for  Scandinavian  altars  was  struck  from  a  flint. 
The  vestals  of  Rome  and  the  Sun  Virgins  of  Peru  drew  their 
fire  from  heaven  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror.  By  the  same 
means  the  Anglo-Saxons  caught  the  first  spark  from  the  sun  on 
tow ;  in  cloudy  weather  they  had  recourse  to  a  flint. 

The  kindling  of  this  new  fire  had  among  the  northern  nations 
a  particular  connexion  with  the  new  birth  of  the  sun.  With  them 
it  was  a  time  of  great  rejoicing,  as  the  long  days  of  winter  were 
past  and  the  earth  began  to  be  born  anew.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  origin  of  several  of  our  Christian  ceremonies  have 
been  found  in  the  rites  of  the  Jews  and  pagans.  The  Church 
finding  it  difficult  to  eradicate  the  memory  and  affection  for  them 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  converts,  in  many  instances 
adopted  them  and  sanctified  them  to  holy  uses. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Easter  celebration,  so 

'  See  Virgil,  An.   ii,  297. 

3  Ovid,   Fast.  3,  143  ;    Dacier,  Pein.,  Nat.  Hist.^  N.  16,  40. 

*  In  Northern  mythology  this  sign,  called  Thor's  hammer,  was  marked  on  infant 
Scandinavians.  In  Scandinavian  myth  the  cross  represented  the  sun  or  Frea ; 
the  Y  cross  Woden's  «« triskele." 
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bound  up  was  it  with  the  great  festival  kept  universally  in  honor 
of  the  sun.  Anciently  Easter  was  reckoned  the  first  day  of  the 
Christian  new  year — March  being  considered  the  first  month  of  the 
year  beginning  on  the  25  th.  On  its  eve  every  spark  of  fire  was 
devoutly  extinguished  to  be  rekindled  anew  with  fire  blessed  by 
the  Church.  The  fire  having  been  brought  into  being  outside 
the  church  doors,  the  Paschal  Candle  is  lighted  at  the  words 
"  Quam  in  honorem  Dei  rutilans  ignis  accendit "  in  the  "  Exultet," 
all  the  church  lights  being  afterwards  rekindled  from  this  light. 
In  pre-Reformation  days  the  people  carried  some  of  the  new  fire 
away  with  them  to  rekindle  the  fires  which  had  been  extinguished 
on  their  own  hearths.*  Chaucer,  quoting  Saint  Isidore,  makes 
his  Parson  tell  of  anger :  that  like  a  fire  it  will  last  a  year  or  more 
— from  one  Easter  day  until  another  Easter  day. 

In  the  early  Church  it  was  customary  to  make  and  bless  fire 
anew  for  daily  service  very  similar  to  the  lamp-lighting  of  the 
Jews  as  mentioned  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  Afterwards 
it  became  a  weekly  (every  Saturday)  practice.  By  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  become  the  special  and  peculiar  rite  of  the  vigil 
of  Easter,  but  even  then  remnants  of  the  old  usage  survived. 

In  England,  for  example,  a  custom  was  preserved  in  monastic 
churches  of  ceremoniously  kindling  fire  in  the  cloister  on  the 
Maundy-night  before  Good  Friday  as  well  as  on  Easter  eve.  An 
eleventh  century  Vatican  MS.  (Cod.  lat.  4772)  has  preserved  a 
form  of  blessing  fire  on  Maundy  Thursday  with  a  rubric  directing 
a  lamp  or  candle  to  be  lit  from  it  and  that  from  this  again  are  to 
be  kindled  the  Paschal  fire  and  candles  (cerei)  on  Easter  eve. 
Thus  at  Durham  the  Paschal  Candle  burned  from  Maundy 
Thursday  till  the  Wednesday  after  Ascension  day.  Anyone 
saying  Mass  at  Cluny  before  the  solemn  Mass  was  sung,  made 
no  use  of  light,  because  the  new  fire  was  not  yet  blessed.^  The 
Auch  Missal  of  1491  directs  the  new  fire  struck  from  a  flint  to  be 
blessed  before  the  altar  on  Maundy  Thursday  after  None,  and  an 
Albi  Sacramentary  that  the  Paschal  Candle  is  to  be  lighted  on 
Holy  Saturday  from  the  fire,  "  quod  V  feria  de  silice  et  xpistallo 

*  The  servant  of  the  monastic  cellarer  kindled,  with  the  fire  remaining  in  the 
cloister  after  the  ignition,  all  hearths  which  had  been  previously  extinguished. 

*  Steven's  Hist,  of  Monastic  Orders. 
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(crystal)  excussus  fuerit."  ^  The  custom  was  maintained  at  Tou- 
louse in  1555  where  the  new  fire  was  blessed  after  Mandatum  on 
Maundy  Thursday. 

In  the  Office  of  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week  is  con- 
served the  original  form  of  the  daily  service,  glorified  of  course 
on  account  of  the  special  solemnity.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  the  Easter  function  began  late  in  the  evening  and  con- 
tinued till  dawn,  a  usage  which  prevailed  in  the  more  strict  of 
monastic  houses  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Hugo  of 
Saint  Victor,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  the  creeping 
in  of  anticipation  of  the  vigil  office.^ 

As  the  striking  of  the  new  fire  was  a  troublesome  and  smoky 
affair  it  was  generally  accomplished  outside  the  church,  probably 
in  the  porch,  as  is  still  the  custom  at  Saint  Mary  Major's,  Rome. 
In  conventual  churches  it  took  place  in  the  cloister.  At  Salis- 
bury the  blessing  seems  to  have  taken  place  within  the  church, 
at  the  pillar  to  the  south  of  the  font. 

The  new  fire  was  brought  into  being  by  the  ancient  method 
of  placing  a  lens  between  the  sun  and  the  material  to  be  ignited. 
Should  the  state  of  the  weather  prevent  this,  a  flint  and  steel  was 
employed.  Rupert,  Abbot  of  Deutz  (circa  iiii),  after  saying 
that  the  fire  (church  lights)  had  been  extinguished  at  Matins 
of  Maundy  Thursday,  adds,  we  have  recourse  during  the  same 
three  days  to  flint  by  striking  which  we  obtain  the  fire  hidden  in 
its  veins  ;  or,  if  the  sky  be  cloudless,  we  present  a  transparent  glass 
or  crystal,  and  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through  the 
same  lens  by  a  remarkable  phenomena  upon  the  material  placed 
beneath.^  Pope  Leo  IV  in  the  ninth  century  mentions  it  as  so 
produced  by  flint  and  steel.^*^  The  monks  at  Cluny,  following  the 
tenth  century  ritual  customs  of  Saint  Ulric,  Bishop  of  Augsburg, 
employed  a  "  lapis  presiosus  berillus,"  rock  crystal.^^    At  Florence 

■  MS.  VI.     Town  Hall,  Albi,  Aquitaine. 

^  Durandus  {circa  1 280)  and  Thomas  Waldensis  (subsequently  to  1400)  both 
speak  of  the  old  observance  as  still  subsisting  in  some  churches. 

^  De  Divints  Off.,  lib.  V,  cap.  28.  On  the  use  of  lenses  cf.  the  Epistle  of 
Pope  Zacharias  to  St.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany.  It  is  said  the  blessing  of 
fire  was  unknown  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  this  Pope,  A.  D.  751. 

10  De  Cur.   Pastor,  c.  7. 

^^  Rock,   Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  iii,  pt.  2,  p.  98. 
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a  flint  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  was 
used. 

When  the  fire  had  been  kindled  and  blessed,  a  taper  was 
lighted  from  it  and  fixed  to  a  staff  or  placed  in  a  lantern  in  the 
same  position.  It  was  then  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
which  re-entered  the  church  to  bless  the  Pashal  Candle,  chanting 
the  hymn  "  Inventor  rutili,"  the  deacon  announcing  thrice  during 
the  course  of  the  procession  the  words  "  Lumen  Christi,"  the 
light  of  Christ. 

After  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle,  the  precentor  or 
other  appointed  person  sang  out  thrice,  "  Accendite,"  and  there- 
upon all  lights  previously  extinguished  in  the  church  were  re- 
lighted. 

The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Thomas 
a  Becket,  Salisbury,  under  the  date  1546-47,  have  the  follow- 
ing entries :  "  to  Burgis  for  lightynge  of  the  said  lightes,  xij**, 
.     .     .     to  hym  more  for  lightyng  of  the  pascalle,  iiij^"  ** 

Barnaby  Googe,  in  his  (sixteenth  century)  translation  of 
Naogeorgus'  "Popish  Kingdom"  (Book  4,  p.  52,  Reprint  1880), 
states  that  the  Paschal  Candle  burned  continuously  "  day  and 
night."  If  he  means  at  the  day  and  night  Offices  of  the  Church 
the  statement  may  pass. 

Although  Ascension  day  has  been  generally  named  as  the 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  Paschal  Candle,  it  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  general.  In  England,  the  monks  of  Durham 
kept  it  burning  till  the  Wednesday  after  Ascension  day,  and 
those  at  Canterbury  ^*  and  Worcester  "  till  the  day  after  Trinity 
Sunday.  At  the  large  parish  church  of  Saint  Edmund,  Salisbury, 
it  was  kept  lighted  till  Ascension  Thursday  and  lighted  again  at 
Whitsuntide.^*  The  same  use  was  observed  abroad.  At  Clermont 
it   burned   till   the   end  of  Compline  on    Easter   Tuesday ;  ^*  at 

*'  Swayne,  Churchwardens' ^  Accounts  of  SS.  Edmund  and  Thomas^  SarutUj 
1443-1702  (Wilts.  Record  Society,  1896),  p.  274. 

"Consuetudinary  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  Cotton  MS.  Faustina,  c.  xii. 

^*  Constitutions  of  Walter  Cantilup^,  A.D.  1240. 

'5  Swayne,  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  SS.  Edmund  and  Thomas^  Sarum 
(Wilts.  Record  Soc.),  p.  xiv. 

i«  De  Vert,  Explication  des  Ceremonies  de  V Eglise^  Paris  (1720).  Le  Brun  des 
Marettes,  Voyages  Liturgiques  de  France.     Paris  (1718). 
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Soissons,  for  four  consecutive  days.^^  The  clergy  of  Rome 
extinguished  it  on  Ascension  day  at  the  words  "  Assumptus  est" 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  day ;  the  Cordeliers  removed  it  at  None  at 
the  antiphon  "  I  ascend  to  My  Father."  At  Albi,  Paris,  and 
Rouen/^  it  remained  till  the  benediction  of  the  font  in  the  vigil 
of  Pentecost/^  and  at  Angers,  set  upon  a  high  column,  it  remained 
(unlighted  ?)  throughout  the  year. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Parish  Accounts  it  would  seem 
that  charcoal  was  the  material  employed  to  make  the  new  fire : — 

1495-6.     Salisbury:     St.  Edmund's. 

'*  Pro  vna  mensura  Carbonis  in  Vigilia  Pasche  apud  bene- 
diccionem  ignis,  j^." 
1497-8.      **  Pro  Carbonibus  circa  fontem." 
15 1 7-18.      *'  For  Colys  to  make  holy  fyre  at  Astur  eue  ij^.  ob."  ^ 
1 5 19.     Lambeth: 

*'  For  a  quarter  of  colls  to  make  the  halowyd  fire.     ol. 
OS.  7d." 
1525-47.     London:     St.  Martin' s-in-the  Fields. 

*  ^  A   sake  of  greate   collis, '  *    every  year  to   provide  the 
holy  fire. 
1555.     London:     St.  Peter's  Cheap. 

**  Coles  to  make  ffyre  w'  all  on  Easter  Eve." 
1560.     Leicester:     St.  Martin's. 

*'  A  strike  of  charcoal  for  hallowed  fire,  5^."  " 

It  is  clear  from  the  Parish  Accounts  that  there  was  no  uni- 
formity in  either  the  weight  or  the  size  of  the  Paschal  Candle.  It 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  the  approximate  size  and  weight  in 
consequence  of  the  other  Church  wax — the  font  taper,  the  cross 
candle,  the  trendal,  the  tenebrae  tapers,  etc. — being  thrown  in 
with  it,  e.  g.  :— 

1552.     ( I  Edward  VI.)     Bristol:     St.  Ewen. 

The  Paschal,  font  taper  and  other  wax,  xs  ixd  ob. 

1^  Martene,  de  Ant.  Eccles.  Rit. ,  lib.  iv,  c  24. 

*^  De  Moleon,   Voyages  Liturgiques  (1718). 

1^  Ordinance  of  Louis  d'*  Amboise^  July  5,  1476. 

^"Swayne,  Ibid.,  pp.  46,  49,  60. 

'^^  Nichols,  Hist,  of  Leicester,  vol.  iv,  pt.  ii. 
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1554.     London  :     St.  Michael,  Cornhill. 

**  Paide  for  the  Sepulker  Lyght  at  Easter  &  for  the  Pascal  1 
&  for  the  Tenebar  candles,  v'\f  v]^. ' ' 
1555-     '*  Paide  for  the  Paskall  with  the  Crosse  candles,  &  ij"«  of 
Tenebar  candles  weiyinge   all   vij''^   at   xi<*   a   pounde 

VJS   yd." 

1559.     Reading:     St.  Lawrence. 

*'Paid  for  makynge  of  the  Pascall  and  the  Funte  taper 
5s.  8d."" 

Some  of  the  cathedral,  abbey,  and  large  parish  churches,  may- 
have  followed  a  traditional  size,  as  when  Abbot  Feckenham  in 
1557  provided  for  his  abbey  church  of  Westminster  a  Paschal 
of  300  pounds  weight,  or  as  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Edmund, 
Salisbury,  where  the  taper  was  generally  from  30  to  36  pounds 
in  weight,  but  otherwise  it  invariably  corresponded  with  the  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  churchwardens,  either  by  private 
bequest,  gift,  or  the  parochial  collection. 

Medieval  wills  and  testamentary  dispositions  contain  frequent 
bequests  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Paschal  Candle. 
Merchants,  yeomen,  and  husbandmen  were  wont  particularly  to 
remember  this  and  other  church  wax — 12  or  20  pounds  for  the 
former — above  the  usual  funeral  doles. 

In  1526  Richard  Rogers  left  certain  buildings  to  St.  Mary 
Abchurch,  London,  for  the  use  of  the  parish ;  half  the  profits  to 
be  applied  to  keep  the  house  in  repair,  and  the  other  half  to  find 
the  Paschal  within  the  said  church  for  ever  ;  any  profit  remaining 
over  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  on  Good  Friday  yearly 
for  ever. 

To  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Canterbury,  a  certain  Nicholas 
Reugge  left  40  shillings  wherewith  to  buy  four  cows,  which  were 
to  be  let  out  at  so  much  a  year.  The  income  thus  derived  was 
to  be  applied  to  "  the  striking  of  the  paschal  and  font  tapers  ;"  in 
order  that  "  no  manner  of  people,  poor  nor  rich,  should  nothing 
pay  to  the  paschal  at  Easter,  as  it  is  accustomed  in  every  church 
to  be  done." 

The  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey,  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
show  the  candle  to  have  been  supported  otherwise  than  by  gifts  : 

"  Coates,  Hist,  of  Reading. 
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23.  Henry  VII.  '*  Imprimis,  at  Ester,  for  any  householder 
kepynge  a  brode  gate  shall  pay  to  the  paroche  preests 
wages  3ci.  itetn  to  the  Paschal  ^,  to  St.  Swithin  ^." 
Also  any  householder  *' keeping  one  tenement,"  having 
**a  wyff  and  kepe  a  chamber  "  the  same  duties,  also 
**any  journeyman  taking  wayges "  shall  pay  to  the 
paschal  }^d.^' 

The  parochial  collection  was,  however,  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  Paschal  was  supported.  The  church  accounts  show 
that  a  general  levy  was  made  upon  the  parishioners  just  before 
Easter,  in  some  places  upon  Good  Friday.  Easter  would  be  one 
of  the  usual  **  Offering  days,"  the  others  being  Christmas,  Whit- 
suntide, and  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  or,  as  Beleth  says,  All 
Saints.^ 

1469-70.     Salisbury:  St.  Edmund's. 

Money  gathered  *  *  to  the  fount  taper  ' '  on  the  said  days 
i.e.    **goud  Friday    and    Ester    day,"    and    other. 
<*xlvij«.  ijd."'^ 
1485.     Somersetshire  :   Croscombe. 

'*  Comys  W".  Branch  and  presents  in  for  the  font  tapyr 
&  the  pascall,  vj^.  viij<*." 
i486.     London  :  St.  Mary-at-Hill. 

"  At  Ester,  for  thehowslyn  people  for  the  pascall  xjs.v^." 

1498.  Canterbury  :   St.  Dunstan's. 

Item  rec.   of  the  pascall  of  strangers   for  ij   yeres   S*m 

.     .     .     ijs.  iijd." 
Item   receyuyd  of  George  Aylonde  to  the  pascall  S'm 

xviijd."^* 

1499.  **  Pascal  money  of  strangers  for  ij  yeres  iij^.  iij<*."" 
1511-12.     London  :  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap. 

**  Item,  Receud  At  Ester  for  the  pascall  viijs.  xj^." 

**  Lyson's  Environs  of  London^  vol.  i . 

2*  The  Laws  of  the  Danish  king  Cnut  ordered  tribute  of  **  Light  scot  thrice 
in  the  year.  First  on  Easter  Eve,  a  >^d.  worth  for  every  hide  [of  land],  and  again 
on  All  Hallows  Mass  as  much  ;  and  again  on  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary,  the  like." 
Thorpe  :  Ancient  Laws,  p.  367. 

"^^  Swayne,  Churchwarden's  Accounts  of  SS.  Edmund  and  Thomas,  Salisbury. 

**  Archaologia  Cantiann^  vol.  xvi,  p.  308. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
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1522.     Somersetshire  :  Croscombe. 

**  The  comyn  in  of  the  paschall  taper  vj«.  viij<^." 
1546.     London:   St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

**  Of  the  p'ysshyoncrs  for  the  Pascall  and  token  monye 
at  Easter  xxxv*.  v^." 
6  Edward  VI.  Kent  :   Itam. 

**  Received  of  Willyam  Baker  for  the  paschal  light  viij." 

All  the  money  thus  received  "  for  the  Paschal  "  was  by  no 
means  expended  on  it.  In  all  probability  the  term  "  Paschal  " 
was  interpreted  to  mean  and  stood  for  the  whole  "  Church  Light  " 
inclusively.  At  St.  Andrew  Hubbard's,  London,  in  1522-3, 
although  seven  shillings  and  eightpence  was  "  gathered  for  the 
pascal,"  only  three  shillings  and  fivepence  **  ob  "  appears  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  "pascal  and  tenebrae  candell."  In  the 
previous  year  (152 1)  eightpence  was  received  for  the  paschal  and 
four  shillings  and  eightpence  expended  on  the  "  pascal  and  church 
wax  at  Ester."  Four  years  later  (1525-6)  fourteen  shillings  and 
threepence  was  receivedy  but  two  shillings  and  fourpence  only 
paid  for  the  Paschal. 

Again  the  waste  was  frequently  repaired  by  the  acquisition  of 
new  wax  and  the  reworking  of  the  Paschal  with  the  old : — 

In  151 7-18,  at  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury,  the  old  wax  making  came 
to  xxvij  li.  xiij<*,  the  new  wax  to  the  same  **vi  li.  iiij^."  At  St.  An- 
drew's, East  Cheap,  London,  in  1531-3,  the  "Pascal  old  and  new," 
cost  **  ijs.  iv<^."  In  the  Church  Book  of  Smarden,  Kent,  we  have  the 
entry  under  the  date  ist  January,  1547:  *'leydeowte  for  ix  li.  of 
new  waxe  to  renew  the  paskall  the  fonte  taper,  and  iij  li.  of  small 
candell  price  of  a  pounde  vj<*.  s'ma  iiij*.  vj<^." 

*'  Payd  for  stry eking  of  the  olde  and  new  waxe  at  Ester  xv<*." 

*'Payd  for  strykynge  of  ij  li.  of  small  candyll  that  was  of  the 
passkoU  ij^." 

**  Received  v  li.  of  waxe  that  was  of  the  paskall  ij<*.  ob.  a  ponde 
xijd.  ob." 

Entries  of  Paschals  of  small  size  and  weight  are  very  decep- 
tive, save  when  they  appear  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  and 
Mary.  In  the  latter  instance  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
wholesale  clearance  of  church  wax  in  Edward's  reign,  the  proceeds 
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being  swept  into  the  King's  treasury.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
times  may  also  have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

A  few  examples  taken  at  random  from  the  church  accounts 
will  illustrate  the  point : — 

At  Thame,  Oxon  (1447),  the  Paschal  was  about  2  pounds;  in 
1534-5,  43^  pounds.  At  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London  (1478),  30  lbs.; 
at  St.  Peter,  Cheap,  another  London  church  (1555),  8  lbs.;  at 
another,  St.  Leonard,  Foster  Lane  (6  Edward  VI),  5  lbs.  In  the 
year  1508  it  was  20  lbs.  weight,  at  St.  Lawrence,  Reading.  At  Lud- 
low, between  the  years  1540-49,  it  varied  from  7  to  16  pounds,  and 
in  the  years  1555-58,  from  5  to  13  pounds. 

The  wax  thus  bought  or  gathered  was  handed  to  the  sexton 
or  wax  chandler,  frequently  called  in  the  accounts  the  "  barber," 
who  taking  it  to  the  wax-house,  worked  it  up  into  the  candle  or 
candles  required.  The  following  extracts  will  help  to  illustrate 
this  :— 
1469-70.     Salisbury:  St.  Edmund. 

Cera  empta  cum  |  Et  in  viij  li  de  cera  empta  de  Roberto 
factura  inde  )  A.  Neue  capellano  pro  ceris  pascal' 
&  fontis  inde  fiendis  precij  Hi  vij«^ — iij^.  vij<*-  Et 
in  j  homine  conducto  ad  faciendum  le  Pascall*  cum  aliis 
fontaperis  in  toto  viij^.  S'ma  v^.  iiij^.^s 
1412-13.     Hythe  :  Kent. 

'*Item  in  lymevm  ligno  et  victualibus  datis  hominibus 
operantibus  circa  cereum  paschale    cum   aliis   duobus 
cereis.  xiiij^.^* 
15 1 1- 12.     London:  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap. 

**//^w,  paid  to  the  wax  chaunler  for  makyng  of  the  pascall 
and  the  heme  lighth  the  Judas  tenebre    candles    and 
the  taper  hallowing  at  the  fontevij^." 
1540.     Ludlow: 

^^Item,  bought  of  Mr.  Wardene  for  the  pascalle  a  dossen 

li.  of  bolene  waxe  vj^.  viij^."  ^" 
*  ^Item,  for  mendynge  of  the  pascalle  borde  ( the  board  on 
which  the  wax  was  worked),  iiij^. " 

'^'^  Swayne :  Ibid.^  p.  13. 
^  Archceologia  Cantiana,  vol.  x,  pp.  242-9. 

30  The  St.  Edmund  Accounts  have  a  similar  entry — '*  1 490-1 491,  for  iiij  pound 
and  do.  oipolen  wex  for  makynge  of  the  Pascalle,  ijj-.  viij</." 
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1547.      ^^Item^  for  iiij  clammes  (iron  clamps)  for  pascalle  hordes, 

ijd." 
1 541.      ^'Bem,  spende  on  the  harher's  (hreakfast)  at  the  makynge 
of  the  pascalle  xij*^." 
**Itemy  for  oyle  to  the  pascalle  ij'^." 
1545.      ^'Itgm,  for  a  sheme  (seam  or  load)  of  wood  at  the  making 
of  the  pascalle  ij^." 
^*Itemy  payde  for  waxe   to  the  pascalle  my  (John  Clees) 
part  iiijs.  and  v^." 

In  the  making  we  may  take  it  that  the  chandlers  employed 
all  the  skill  of  their  craft  upon  the  Paschal,  but  in  what  especial 
manner  the  church  accounts  do  not  show. 

At  York  we  kno  w  the  Paschal  candle  was  of  colored  wax, 
and  at  Durham  was  square  in  shape.  Du  Cange  {v.  Serpens)  says 
that  in  some  instances  it  was  fas  hioned  as  a  serpent  and  wound 
{trendalo)  round  a  wooden  rod.  "  Candela  rotunda!'  is  specially 
ordered  for  Candlemas  in  the  Westminster  Missal.^^  In  1 508  the 
churchwardens  of  St.  Lawrence's,  Reading,  paid  "  v]^ "  for  one 
pound  of  "  grene  (wax)  iiflowris"  for  the  twenty  pound  Paschal  they 
had  purchased  from  Walter  Barton  at  the  price  of  eight  shillings 
and  fourpence.^^  In  the  Durham  Sacristan's  Account  Rolls  appears 
a  similar  entry,  "  Item,  payd  for  one  pounde  of  grene  waxe,  8^."  "^ 

To  increase  the  height  and  to  improve  the  general  appearance 
of  the  Paschal  Candle  it  was  common  to  support  it  upon  a  false 
candle  made  of  wood  or  coated  with  wax  or  painted  to  resemble 
it.  Sometimes  these  "  stocks  "  ^  consisted  of  a  case  the  end  of 
which  only  was  closed  with  wax  sufficient  for  the  purpose  : —  ^ 

81  H.  Bradshaw  Society  Publications,  vol.  ii.  Col.  621,  note.  See  also 
Bradshaw  and  Wordsworth's  Statutes  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  vol.  i,  p.  364. 

*•  Kerry,  Hist,  of  the  Municipal  Church  of  St.  Lawrence^  Reading  (1883). 

w  Durham  Acct.  Rolls  (Surtees  Society),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  720. 

'*  1505.  Reading:  St.  Lawrence.  ** //^w,  payd  for  xxviijH  wex  for  a  stoke 
to  the  pascal  &  to  the  font  tapyr  and  for  to  rem  the  rod  light  p'  o  le  li.  vd.  sma  xjs. 
viijd." 

1533.  Ludlow.  **  Itemy  paid  for  payntyng  of  the  Judas  or  stock  of  the  Rood 
lyght."      1556-6.      **  Paid  for  mendyage  the  pascalle  stocke,  iijd." 

**  The  use  of  these  torch  ends  is  explained  by  the  following  entry  in  some 
Church  Accounts  printed  in  the  British  Magazine^  vol.  ii,  p.  244.  The  name  of 
the  church  is  not  given  : — 
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143 1.     London  :  St.  Peter  Cheap. 

'*  Item,  j  judas  for  to  hold  torches  ends  in. " 
1540.     London:  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap. 

'  *  Item^  paid  to  the  waxe  chandeler  for  the  toppys  of  the 
torches,  vijs   ix<^-" 

6.     Edward  VI.     Kent:  Lee.      (Inventory.) 

**  Item,  a  case  to  put  torches  or  tapers  in." 

But  this  latter  instance  more  probably  refers  to  the  case  in 
which  the  candles  were  moulded. 

Among  the  goods  sold  out  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  between  Michaelmas,  1548,  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  feast  in  the  following  year,  was  a  "candell  case,"  "two 
torch  coffins  "  and  "  certen  pecs  of  wood  that  tapers  stood  on." 

The  wax  top  was  kept  in  position  by  a  spring.  The  church 
accounts  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap,  London  (1466-68), 
have  an  entry  of  fourpence,  for  "  wyreto  the  paskall;"  in  1559, 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London,  also 
bought  wire  for  the  Paschal. 

Such  entries  as  "paid  for  tymber  for  the  pascalle"  do  not 
necessarily  mean  wood  to  support  the  Paschal,  but  material  for 
fire  at  the  wax-melting.  Again  references  to  the  Paschal  "  stock  " 
may  apply  to  the  collective  amount  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
churchwardens  or  to  the  fund  by  which  it  was  sustained. 

The  common  name  by  which  these  wooden  supports  to  the 
Paschal  were  known  was  the  "Judas,"  or  more  properly  speaking 
the  "  Judas  of  the  Paschal." 

A  correspondent  of  the  British  Magazine  (Vol.  H,  p.  244) 
gives  the  following  extracts  from  the  church  accounts  of  "  his 
parish  "  : — 

1493-4.  ^ylteiHy  paid  to  Willm  Bruer,  peynt'  for  peyntyng  the 
Judasis  of  the  Paschall  and  of  the  Rode  lofte,  xx*^*" 
*^  Itemy  paid  the  xx  day  of  Aprill  to  Thomas  Arlome 
Joynour  for  stuff  and  workmanship  planyng  and  settyng 
vp  the  said  Judasis  of  the  paschall  &  of  the  Rode 
lofte  ....   iijs-  vjd." 

1533-4.  **  Hem,  paid  for  mendyng  the  Judae'  that  the  torches  stode  in,  &  for 
an  Iron  pyne  made  to  sett  in  an  olde  torche  &  for  waxe  to  close  the  torche  &  the 
end  togeder  wt  his  laboor,  xxijd." 
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14.     Henry  VII.     Reading  :  St.  I^wrence. 

^^  Item,   payd   for  makyng  leng'    (longer j    Mr.    Smyth's 
molde  w^  a  Judas  for  the  Pascall,  vj<*" 
1 5 19.     Reading:  St.  Giles. 

**  Paid  for  making  a  Judas  for  the  Pascall,  iiij<*  " 

The  term  "  Judas  "  was  also  applied  to  all  similar  imitations 
upon  which  candles  stood.  That  the  term  "  Judas  "  was  a  com- 
mon one  for  any  sham  candle  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the 
church  accounts : — 

1455.     Bristol  :  St.  Ewen. 

**  Itetn^  one  Judas  of  the  pascal,  12  judas  for  the  12  tabres 
(tapers)  be  for  the  rood  a  boue." 
1466.     London  :  St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street. 

^^  Item,  j  Judas  to  sett  Candell  ther  on  w^  a  fote  pteynyg 
therto." 
1485.     London  :  The  Coopers'  Company. 

* '  Payed  for  tember  and  the  makyng  of  iiij  Judassus  for  the 

torchis,  xiv<*." 
^^  Item,  p'd  ffor  platus  to  y«  Judassus  off  Iron,  w'l]^-  and 

bolts." 
^^  Itemy  p'd  for  iiij  new  torchis  that  weyyeth  xxxvlb.   at 
iijd-li.,  vis.viij**." 
1500.     Bristol:  St.  Ewen. 

**Ten  new  Judases  and  ten  bolls  to  hold  them." 
1524.     London  :  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

**  Paid  for  twelve  Judacis  to  stand  with  the  tapers,  ij*  " 
1559.     London:  St.  Christopher-le-Stock. 

*^  Item,  ther  beth  vj  Judas  staves  for  Torches  peynted 
havyng  iche  a  Castele  gilded  to  sett  Inne  Torchetts 
to  here  with  the  Sacrement  on  Corpus  Cristy  daye  & 
other  tymes. ' ' 

The  term  *' Judas  "  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  explained, 
but  the  accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  for  1 5 1 1 ,  explain 
exactly  the  position  and  make  of  the  Judas  in  its  connexion  with 
the  Paschal :  "  Judas  of  the  paschal,  i.  e.,  the  tymbre  that  the  wax 
of  the  pascal  is  driven  upon,  weigeth  7  lbs." 

The  church  accounts  and  inventories  also  contain  frequent 
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references  to  the  "Judas"  or  "Jewes  Light"  the  "Judas  Can- 
dlestick" or  "Judas  Cross." 

1566.     April  30.     Lincolnshire:  Wintertonne.   (Inventory.) 

'*  Item^  the  lewes  light,  the  pascall  post,  the  sepulchre, 
the  maydens  light. ' '      (They  had  been  burned  in  the 
second  year  of  Elizabeth. ) 
1566.     March  20.     Lincolnshire:  Newtonne.   (Inventory.) 

*^  Itenif  .    .    .  one  Judas  Candlestick,"  sold  and  broken. 
1473-98.     Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland. 

^^  Item,   for  the    mending  of    the  sepulture,    .    .    .    and 
Judas  crois,  iijs.'"*' 
1557.     Ludlow  : 

'^Iteniy  for  nayles  for  the  Judas  crosse,  j<^." 

^^Itein,  for  a  piece  of  tymber  and  mendynge  the  same,  ij<^." 

*' A  staff  for  Judas  crosse.     o.  o.  4." 

These  references  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  candlestick  known 
to  us  as  the  Tenebrae  Candlestick  or  Herse.  The  following 
extracts  seem  to  confirm  this  : — 

15 10-12.     London:   St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap. 

*  'Item,  paid  for  a  pound  of  Candelas  in  wax  for  tenebre 
upon  the  Judas,  viij<i." 
1511-12.     ''Item,  paid  to  the  wax    chaunler  for    makyng  of  the 
Judas." 
1525, etc.    *'Paid  for  Judas  Candylles,  viij^." 
1527-8.     "  Paid  for  tenebre  Candelles  and  Judas  Candelles,  ij<^." 
1531-3.      '^Two  Judas  Candles,  xij^." 

Here  we  are  not  only  told  that  the  Tenebrae  light  was  upon 
the  Judas,  but  also  that  there  was  a  special  candle  called  the 
"  Judas  Candle  "  and  other  candles  called  "  tenebrae  candles  "  or 
from  their  size  "  sysses  "  (i.  e.,  sixes) : — 

1552.     Oxon:  Thame. 

"i\]^.  for  making  the  Judas  and  y*  sepu'lere." 
"Item,  for  iji»  of  sixes  for  yc  Judas  light,  xxij<*."" 

^  Expens  maid aponne  the  Kingis  chapel,  A.  D.  1494-5. 

3^  1492-3.  London  :  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap:  **  Rood  taper  and  a 
pound  of  sysses." 
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1554.  London  :    St.  Martins-in-the-Fields.     The    Paschal    and 

<* syses  for  the  Judas  Cross." 

The  Judas  Candle  is  described  as  of  a  pound,  sometimes 
more,  in  weight. 

1465-6.     London  :  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap. 
**A  pound  Candell  for  Judas." 
1524.     London:  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

'*i^  lb.  (Paschal),  the  Judas  taper,  i  lb." 

1555.  London:  St.  Peter  Cheap. 

^^Itenty  payd  for  a  Judas  Candell  weyinge  ij"'.  ij^." 

At  first  sight  the  church  accounts  seem  to  make  a  distinction 
between  what  are  called  "  crosse  "  candles  and  "  tenebrae  "  can- 
dles ;  and  the  "  Judas  "  and  "  crosse  "  candle,  e.  g. : — 

1525-6.     London:   St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  East  Cheap. 

*'  Payd  for  f^.  ]4.  of  tenebrae  Candylles  &  for  crosse  Can- 

dyllesxd." 
1526-7.     **Paid  ffor  iij  quarters  %  waste  of  tenebyr  Candelles  ffor 

A  crose  candell  &  for  gamyschynge  of  six  torches,  ij*, 

xd." 
1527-8.      **  Paid  for  tenebre  candelles  and  Judas  candelles,  ij<*.'* 

But  the  difference  is  that  in  name  only,  the  cross  candles 
receiving  their  name  from  the  cross-shaped  (tenebrae)  candlestick 
upon  which  they  were  set. 

1554.     London  :    St.   Michael,  Cornhill.      (Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts.) 
**  Iteniy  paid  for  makynge  of  a  crosse  for  Judas  candles." 

What  this  "Judas"  or  "Crosse"  candle  exactly  was  I  am 
unable  to  determine.  It  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  the 
chief  candle  on  the  tenebrae  herse. 

After  its  lighting  the  Paschal  Candle  was  placed  upon  its  can- 
dlestick there  to  bum  at  specified  times  as  "  a  signe  of  Christ  that 
conquerde  hell."^     The  old  English  name  for  this  receptacle  of 

»«  Googe :  The  Popish  Kingdom^  (i57o)  IV  Book,  p.  52.     Reprint,  1880. 
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the  Candle  was  the  Paschal  Post,^*  and  as  payments  for  painting 
it  are  found  in  the  church  accounts  it  may  be  concluded  it  was 
of  wood : — 

1554.     Ludlow; 

**  Item  for  pentynge  of  the  post  to  the  pascalle,  vj<i."** 

In  1564  two  "pascall  postes  were  sold  and  burnt  out  of  Paun- 
ton  Parva  Church,  Lincolnshire," 

"  Standard  "  and  "  pillar  "  were  other  names  for  it : — 

1542.     Westminster:   St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

**  Ij  latten  deskys  with  a  stonderd  for  the  Pascall  of  lat- 
ten." 
1542.     London:  St.  Magnus. 

**iiij  pillors  of  latten  for  the  paskall." 
1546.     London:   St.  Peter's,  Cornhill. 

^^  Item,  a  standerd  of  Tree  painted  w^  a  crowne  of  gold 

for  the  Pascall." 
1552.     Canterbury  :  All  Saints. 

**  A  standard  for  the  pascalle." 

The  remarkable  and  very  often  splendid  candlesticks  which 
are  reserved  for  this  purpose  in  the  great  churches  on  the  con- 
tinent seem  rarely  to  have  obtained  in  England.  The  very  fine 
example  mentioned  as  in  use  in  pre-Reformation  days  at  Durham 
was  not  originally  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was  one  of  those 
great  seven-branched  candlesticks  introduced  in  the  eleventh- 
twelfth  century  as  part  of  the  Judaizing  movement  of  that  period.*^ 
This  use  of  this  seven-branched  candlestick   at    Durham  was 

^  See  an  engraving  of  two  paschal  posts  and  candles.  Rock  :  Church  of  our 
Fathers^  vol.  i,  p.  212. 

The  Statutes  of  John  (Peckham),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1280;  the 
Synod  of  Exeter ,  A.  D.  1287  ;  the  Constitutions  of  Robert  {de  IVinchelsey),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1305  ;  of  Simon  (Sudbury?),  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.D.  1368  ;  and  the  Visitation  Articles  of  Bishop  Bonner,  require  the  par- 
ishioners to  provide  {inter  alia)  **a  candlestick  for  the  Paschal  taper." 

*«  1489-1490.     Salisbury  :  St.  Edmund's  Church. 

**a  payntor — payntyng'  the  foote  of  the  Paschall'  6s."  Swayne  :  Church- 
warden's Accounts  of  SS.  Edmund  and  Thomas^  Sarum  (Wilts.  Record  Society),  p. 

370- 

♦1  Legg  and  Hope.     Inventories,  etc.,  Intro.,  pp.  45,  49. 
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exceptional,  and  probably  of  comparatively  late  date,  when  the 
significance  attached  to  it  had  been  forgotten.  The  author  of 
the  Durham  Rites  (1593)  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
interesting  candlestick  : — 

Also  there  was  a  goodly  monument  pertaininge  to  the  Church 
called  the  pascall  w^h  was  wont  to  bee  sett  upp  in  the  quire  and  there 
to  remaine  from  the  thursday  called  Maundye  thursday  before  Easter 
untill  Wednesday  after  the  assention  day  that  did  stand  uppon  a  foure 
square  thick  planke  of  wood  against  the  first  grees  or  stepp  hard 
behind  the  3  basons  of  siluer  that  hung  before  the  high  altar,  in 
the  midst  of  the  s^  greese  is  a  nick  wherein  on  of  the  corners  of 
the  s^  planke  was  placed,  and  at  euerye  corner  of  the  planke  was 
an  iron  ringe  whereunto  the  feete  of  the  pascall  were  adioyned, 
representinge  the  pictures  of  the  foure  flyinge  dragons,  as  also  the 
pictures  of  the  4  Euangelists  (w*^  six  faire  Candlesticks  for  six  tapers 
to  stand  in, )  aboue  the  tops  of  the  dragons  underneath  the  nether- 
most bosse,  all  supportinge  the  whole  pascall  and  (in)  the  4  quarters 
haue  been  foure  Christall  stones,  and  in  the  4  small  dragons  4  heads 
4  christall  stones  as  by  the  holes  doe  appeare  and  on  euerye  side  of 
the  4  dragons  there  is  curious  antick  work  as  beasts  and  men  uppon 
horsbacks  with  bucklers  bowes  and  shafts  and  knotts  with  broad  leaues 
spred  uppon  the  knotts  uery  finely  wrought  all  beinge  of  most  fine  and 
curious  candlestick  mettal  (or  I^tten  Mettal  glistring  as  y«  Gold  it- 
self .  .  .)  coming  from  it  three  of  euerye  side  whereon  did  stand 
in  euerye  of  the  s*^  flowers  or  candelstick  a  taper  of  wax  and  on  the 
height  of  the  s<*  candlestick  or  pascall  of  lattine  was  a  faire  large 
flower  beinge  the  principall  flower  w^^  was  the  7  candlestick,  the  pas- 
call in  latitude  did  containe  almost  the  bredth  of  the  quire  in  longi- 
tude that  did  extend  to  the  height  of  the  (Lower)  uault  wherein  did 
stand  a  long  peece  of  wood  reachinge  within  a  man's  length  (height) 
to  the  uppermost  uault  roofe  of  the  church,  wheron  stood  a  great  long 
square  tap(er)  of  wax  called  the  pascall  a  fine  conueyance  through 
the  s<^  roofe  of  the  church  to  light  the  tap(er)  withall  in  conclusion 
the  pascall  was  estimated  to  bee  one  of  the  rarest  monuments  in  all 
England."*^ 

"  Fowler:  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Society),  vol.  cvii,  pp.  lo-ii.  (1903.) 
The  Sacristan' s  Account  Rolls,  vol.  iii,  pp.  715,  720,  under  the  date  1557-8  contain 
"For  scowrynge  ye  paschall  (ad  festum  Pasche  tantum),"  also  payments  to 
"  Jaymes  Plomer,  Willelmo  Walker,  et  Thome  Lawes  settyng  up  ye  paschall  and 
takyng  downe  the  same,  6s.  8d." 
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According  to  this  account  the  candlestick  must  have  been 
about  38  feet  high,  and  the  candle  with  its  "  Judas  "  another^  30 
feet,  nearly  70  feet  in  all.  Most  of  the  great  churches  had  these 
seven-branched  candlesticks  of  **  Jesses,"  as  they  were  more  gen- 
erally called.  Cnut  (1017-1035)  had  presented  one  of  silver  to 
Winchester;  Abbot  Hugh  I  (1099-1124)  obtained  one  from 
abroad  for  his  abbey  church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury  ; 
Prior  Conrad  of  Christ  Church  had  also  obtained  a  notable 
example  for  the  Cathedral ;  York,  Hereford,  Lincoln  and  other 
large  churches  possessed  more  or  less  ornate  specimens. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  post- Reformation  career 
of  some  of  these  evidently  splendid  specimens  of  medieval  crafts- 
manship. A  white  metal  gilt  pricket  candlestick  inscribed  "  Ab- 
batis  Petri  Gregis  et  devotio  mitis  me  dedit  ecclesie  sancti  Petri 
Gloecestre,"  and  to  which  the  date  circa  1110-15,  has  been  given, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  which  has  also 
a  cast  of  one  at  Milan.  This  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  iden- 
tical one  described  in  the  Durham  "  Rites!' 

In  latter  medieval  days  the  Paschal  Candle,  which  the 
"  Exultet "  in  the  Ambrosian  Missal  calls  "  a  rich  waxen  torch  " 
of  "mysterious  virginal  production,"*^  became  pregnant  with 
symbolical  meaning.  Before  it  was  lighted  it  was  figurative  of 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  repose  of  His  body  in  the 
tomb,  becoming  after  its  lighting  a  type  of  the  splendor  and  glory 
of  His  Resurrection.  In  the  wax — the  pure  product  of  "  cleanly 
bees  " — was  seen  a  type  of  His  body  formed  in  the  pure  womb 
of  Blessed  Mary ;  in  the  wick  an  emblem  of  His  human  spirit 
and  in  the  brilliant  coronal  of  flame  His  Divinity  was  shown  forth. 
St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  his  Enarrations  on  St.  Luke,  bids 
us  see  in  the  wax — the  production  of  the  virginal  bee — the  flesh 
of  our  Lord ;  in  the  wick,  which  is  within.  His  Soul,  and  in  the 
flame  which  burns  on  the  top.  His  Divinity.  St.  Ivo  of  Chartres 
also,  in  his  second  sermon  on  the  Purification,  puts  before  us  the 
mysterious  signification  of  the  wax  of  candles — the  work  of  the 
bee — an  insect  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  emblem 
of  virginity.  The  wax,  he  says,  signifies  the  virginal  flesh  of  the 
Divine  Infant,  who  diminished  not,  either  by  His  conception  or 

*3  Gueranger:  Liturgical  Year,  Passion  and  Holy  Week,  p.  637. 
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His  birth,  the  spotless  purity  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  In  the 
flame  of  the  candle  the  preacher  would  have  us  see  a  symbol  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  came  to  enlighten  our  darkness. 

The  new  fire,  struck  from  a  flint,  represents  the  "  rock  which 
was  Christ;"  the  fire  produced  the  Holy  Ghost — just  as  the 
taper  prefigured  our  Lord  and  expressed  the  column  of  fire  pre- 
ceding the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings ;  and  the  new  fire  kindled, 
the  Gospel — the  new  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  also  typified  the 
Resurrection.  The  five  grains  of  incense  stand  for  the  Five 
Wounds  and  the  spices  in  which  the  precious  Body  was  embalmed. 
The  previously  extinguished  but  relighted  tapers,  lighted  from  the 
new  fire,  show  the  risen  Lord  (the  great  Paschal)  standing  in  the 
midst  of  His  disciples  after  His  Resurrection,  showing  them  His 
Hands  and  Feet  and  Side,  when  He  breathed  on  them  with  the 
words,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  first  showing  of  the  light  of  the  triple  candle  "  Lumen 
Christi "  expresses  the  revelation  made  to  us,  by  Jesus,  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Father ;  at  the  second  showing,  the  world's  receiv- 
ing of  the  knowledge  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  and  the  third, 
the  revelation  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Durandus 
says  that  in  some  churches  the  candles  are  put  out  with  a  hand 
of  wax,  signifying  the  hand  of  Judas,  which  was,  as  it  were,  of 
wax — that  is,  flexible  to  evil,  by  which  Christ  our  King  and  true 
Light  was  betrayed  and,  as  much  as  in  Him  lay,  extinguished.** 

"  Christ  became  the  Candelabimm  of  the  World"  {St.  Gregory), 

H.  Philibert  Feasey,  O.S.B. 

Ramsgate,  England. 

**  Rat.  Div.  Off.,  lib.  vi,  cap.  Ixxii,  24.  For  the  symbolism  of  the  Paschal 
Candle  see  Durandus,  Rationale,  bk.  vi,  c.  80;  Migne  :  Patr.  Lat.,  v.  loi,  1215  ; 
Pseudo  Alcuin,  De  Div.  Off.,  c.  19;  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  De  Div.  Off.,  bk.  vi,  c. 
30.  Cf.  Kutschker,  J.,  Die  Heiligen  Gebrduche,  vol.  ii,  pp.  384,  etseq.,  and  Muhl- 
bauer,  Geschichte  tind  Bedeutung  der  Wachslichter  bei  den  kirchlicheii  Funktionen, 
pp.  1 84,  et  seq. 
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MR.  MALLOCK'S  PSYCHOLOGY -A  SCIENTIFIC  ARGUMENT. 

I. 

IN  my  last  article  in  this  Review/  I  showed  the  fallacy  of  a 
recent  scientific  attempt  to  reduce  the  absolute  and  contingent 
to  one  substance.  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  determining  principle  of  life  (soul)  in  man  which  essentially 
distinguishes  him  from  all  lower  forms  of  existence.  The  special 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  human  soul  are  commonly  denoted 
by  its  faculty  of  forming  abstract  ideas  and  moral  conceptions.^ 

A  new  method  of  apologetic  has  recently  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  ^  on  the  plea  that  Scientific  Monism  has  com- 
pletely overthrown  this  distinction,  and  "proved  beyond  all 
doubt "  that  matter  of  itself  performs  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  mind  or  soul.  According  to  this  theory  we  have 
"  first,  matter  commonly  called  lifeless,  but  really  consisting  of 
atom-cells  full  of  inward  activity ;  then,  matter  which  lives  in  the 
sense  recognized  by  the  biologist,  but  which  is  by  the  biologist 
not  recognized  as  thinking ;  then,  matter  which  thinks,  remembers 
and  even  purposes — which  performs  the  functions  of  mind — but 
without  personal  consciousness;  and,  lastly,  matter  which  is  mind, 
with  a  personal  consciousness  emerging  from  it.  .  .  .  Science 
presents  us  with  a  description  or  quasi -pictorial  record  already 
practically  complete  in  all  its  salient  features  of  a  process  begin- 
ning, let  us  say,  as  the  movements  of  some  cosmic  nebula  and 
results  at  last  automatically  in  the  mind  and  in  the  personality  of 
man."*  Although  Mr.  Mallock  admits  that  this  scientific  theory 
of  existence  has  its  "  obvious  limitations,"  he  seems  to  think  that 
the  apologist  should  "  accept  it  as  unassailable."  ^ 

^  A  Scientific  Theistic  Argument.     January,  1 906. 

2  Sense  is  cognizant  only  of  singulars,  but  intellect  is  cognizant  of  universals. 
Sensory  knowledge  extends  only  to  bodily  things,  but  intellect  takes  cognizance  of 
things  incorporeal,  as  wisdom,  truth,  and  the  relations  between  objects.  No  sense 
has  reflex  knowledge  of  itself  and  its  own  activity  :  the  sight  does  not  see  itself,  nor 
see  that  it  sees.  But  intellect  is  cognizant  of  itself,  and  knows  that  it  understands. — 
Of  God  and  His  Creatures,  p.  131.  Translation  of  the  Summa  Contra  Gen'iles 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.      B.  Herder,  St.  Louis. 

3  The  Reconstrtution  of  Religious  Belief  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York. 

*  Ibid.,  P-  19-  ^  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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But  the  true  apologist  cannot  thus  postulate  an  effect  without 
a  cause ;  he  must  seek  not  only  an  adequate  final  cause  of  all 
existence,  but  adequate  secondary  causes  for  all  effects ;  otherwise 
he  is  compelled  either  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  uncaused 
effect  or  to  infer  that  the  simple  and  the  complex  are  identical. 
If  all  existence  is  essentially  composite,  as  those  who  hold  that 
matter  of  itself  performs  all  the  functions  commonly  attributed  to 
mind  or  soul  think,  the  apologist  is  hopelessly  adrift  on  a  sea  of 
contradictions. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  recognizes  the  essential  difference 
between  material  and  mechanical  agencies  and  the  agency  of 
human  thought  and  purpose,  he  finds  an  adequate  cause  of  all 
psychological  facts.  He  also  recognizes  that  the  soul,  by  its 
union  with  the  body,  acts  through  the  senses,  and  that  con- 
sequently all  ideas  are  clothed  with  imagery;  yet  he  sees 
that  the  difference  between  the  abstract,  concrete,  moral,  and 
spiritual  is  unmistakably  clear  and  certain ;  hence  he  rightly 
concludes  that  there  must  be  a  principle  of  human  life  distinct 
from  any  material  force  or  activity,^  and  that  simplicity,  spiritu- 
ality, and  indivisible  unity  of  nature  are  just  as  necessary  to  it 
for  abstract  thought  and  moral  conception,  as  organism  in  matter 
is  necessary  for  sensation;  and  that  therefore  mind  and  matter 
cannot  possibly  be  identical. 

Again,  by  recognizing  the  essential  distinction  between  soul 
and  body  he  finds  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  because  before  any  moral  choice  can  be  made,  an  intellectual 
judgment  must  be  formed  and  the  agent  be  determined  by  a  con- 
ception of  the  essential  goodness  or  evil  of  it ;  furthermore,  he 
infers  that  if  there  were  no  essential  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  conscience  would  not  be  a  factor  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Mal« 
lock  himself  admits  that  scientific  monism  makes  it  "  impossible 
to  construct  any  kind  of  theory  by  means  of  which  human  life,, 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  universe,  can  be  credited  with  any 
element  of  freedom  ;  "  ^  it  is  clear  then  that  intellectual  cognition 

•  St.  Thomas  is  far  from  confining  dumb  animals  to  mere  sensation  ;  he  allows- 
them  sense-memory,  phantasy,  a  sort  of  judgment  called  vis  aestimativa ^  and  a  cer- 
tain power  of  self-determination.  He  denies  in  them  intellect,  free-will,  the  powers 
of  forming  general  concepts  and  determining  their  own  judgments.  —  God  and  His. 
Creatures,  pp.  131-132.     Note  by  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 

^  TTie  Reconstruction  of  Religious  Belief,  p.  257. 
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and  free  volition  make  a  mere  "  material  determinism  "  of  their 
acts  impossible. 

Finally,  from  the  simplicity,  spirituality,  and  unity  of  the  soul's 
nature,  the  apologist  concludes  that  it  is  per  se  indestructible  or 
immortal ;  its  annihilation  at  the  death  of  the  body  would  destroy 
the  purpose  of  its  existence ;  again,  science  shows  that  matter  is 
indestructible ;  and  monism  in  particular  denies  the  possibility  of 
any  sort  of  annihilation.  Its  capacity  for  knowledge  and  good- 
ness, not  attainable  in  this  life,  shows  most  clearly  that  its  nature 
must  be  everlasting.  No  one  has  shown  more  clearly  than  Mr. 
Mallock,  that  without  it  life  would  not  be  worth  living. 

II. 

To  many  of  my  readers  the  role  of  apologist  which  Mr. 
Mallock  has  assumed,  may  seem  like  that  of  Saul  among  the 
prophets ;  but  a  close  examination  of  his  volume  on  the  Recon- 
struction of  Religious  Belief  reveals  a  careful  criticism  of  **  current 
science  "  by  which  it  is  successfully  refuted  according  to  its  own 
principles. 

A  summary  of  these  criticisms  is  now  in  order : — 

1.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  purpose,  even  though  not  under- 
stood by  ourselves,  really  pervades  the  universe,  the  belief  in 
God,  freedom  and  immortality  can  be  maintained. 

2.  If  the  arguments  which  lead  to  the  denial  of  moral  purpose 
are  carried  out  fully,  they  will  react  on  themselves  and  lead  to  a 
conclusion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  prove. 

3.  Evolution,  as  Spencer  conceives  it,  fails  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  development  of  the  definite  heterogeneous  from  the  inde- 
finite homogeneous ;  and,  as  Haeckel  conceives  it,  it  only  accounts 
for  some  facts  by  sequence  and  others  by  casualty. 

4.  If  the  cosmos  were  the  cause  of  human  thought  and  pur- 
pose, there  would  be  a  contradictory  power  of  determinism  in  it, 
hy  which  good  and  evil,  happiness  and  misery,  would  have  the 
same  cause. 

5.  A  belief  that  God  is  good  possesses  a  practical  quality, 
which  the  belief  that  He  is  indifferent  or  evil  cannot ;  the  latter 
belief  is  opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
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6.  If  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  be  admitted,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  in  the  existence  and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul.  On  the  whole,  he  concludes  that,  although  the  problem  of 
God's  existence,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  immortality  cannot  be 
solved  by  science  or  philosophy  alone,  belief  in  them  is  practi- 
cally necessary ;  otherwise  life  would  not  be  worth  living. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  Mr.  Mallock's  constructive 
arguments  in  favor  of  religious  belief  it  is  evident  that  he  does 
not  regard  the  negative  conclusions  of  "  current  science  "  as  im- 
pregnable ;  hence  his  attempt  to  introduce  order  amid  a  confusion 
of  ideas  has  attracted  attention  from  thinkers  of  every  school. 
Those  who  think  that  "  science  "  has  solved  the  "  riddle  of  the 
universe  "  find  as  little  satisfaction  in  his  positive  opinions  as  theo- 
logians do  in  his  negations. 

His  latest  book  will,  I  think,  greatly  help  unsettled  minds  to 
find  a  securer  rest  in  theism  and  immortality.  But,  I  regret  to 
say  that  it  cannot  do  much  more.  Agnosticism  will  no  doubt  be 
greatly  weakened  by  it ;  for  life  can  never  become  meaningless  to 
those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  its  problems.  The  problems, 
however,  which  he  has  most  successfully  solved,  are  not  ones 
which  ever  have  or  ever  can  puzzle  those  who  have  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas.  Their  system  of  constructive 
philosophy  has  no  need  of  reconstruction  ;  reason  cannot  go  back 
of  the  axioms  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  without  stultifying 
itself;  the  axe  cannot  be  laid  below  the  root  of  the  tree.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  initial  step  in  every  other  system  of  thought  is  a 
deviation  ;  modem  reconstructive  philosophy  may  be  compared  to 
a  tangle  of  by-paths  beginning  and  ending  in  a  wilderness  of 
doubt.  The  argument  which  Mr.  Mallock  so  ably  uses  to  show 
that  the  Reformation  has  led  to  doctrinal  disruption  in  religion,' 
might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  show  that  reconstruction  in 
philosophy  has  only  led  to  a  similar  result  in  thought. 

The  question  at  issue  is  finally  reduced  either  to  the  credible- 
hypothesis  or  to  the  moral-certainty  basis  of  belief.*     And  the 

«  Doctrine  and  DodHnal  Disruption.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  London  :  A.  &  C. 
Black. 

»  The  Old  Apologetic.  By  the  writer.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  January, 
1905. 
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former  theory  either  makes  apologetic  doubtful  from  the  very- 
start,  or  presupposes  an  assent  beyond  the  power  of  the  evidence 
to  enforce.  "  Reason,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "  would  not  believe 
if  it  did  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe."^^  Gratia  sup- 
ponit  naturam.  Supernatural  assent  to  a  divinely  revealed 
religion  enforces  rational  assent  also.  Obscurity  of  faith  is,  as  a 
rule,  proportionate  to  dimness  of  rational  religious  conviction. 
As  Father  Hecker  used  to  say :  "  Faith  is  essentially  intelligent." 
Until  Mr.  Mallock  recognizes  that  harmony  between  natural 
science  and  supernatural  belief  is  essential,  he  can  never  arrive  at 
certainty  in  anything. 

In  his  last  chapter  on  "  Religion  and  Religions  "  he  ventures 
to  suggest  the  following  plan  of  reconstruction  of  religious  beHef 
which  he  thinks  might  better  satisfy  the  intellectual  and  moral 
needs  of  mankind  :  First,  man's  relation  to  God  should  rather  be 
that  of  a  brother  or  an  ally,  than  that  of  a  son  seeking  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  good  but  offended  Father ;  secondly,  it  should  be  a 
union  higher  than  that  conceived  by  the  two  former  relations — 
viz.,  one  in  which  he  becomes  a  lover  of  God  rather  than  a  friend 
or  worshipper  of  Him.  Christianity  must  expand  by  ceasing  to 
identify  Christ  wholly  with  the  universal  Mind,  and  by  not  imag- 
ining that  men  "deserve  everlasting  death  for  the  involuntary 
crime  of  being  born." 

Such  a  reconstruction  as  this  makes  a  popular  ideal  belief  for 
a  self-constituted  church,  but  that  is  all.  Men  have  tried  ever 
since  the  world  began  to  exercise  their  skill  as  religious-founders 
and  church-builders  ;  but  Mr.  Mallock  has  evidently  yet  to  learn 
that  he  has  undertaken  a  task  too  great  for  human  effort  to  accom- 
plish. With  the  greatest  admiration,  however,  for  the  noble  work 
which  he  has  done  for  truth,  and  the  deepest  regard  for  his  gen- 
erous impartiality,  and  hoping  that  he  may  obtain  all  possible 
light  and  wisdom  from  the  Source  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  I 
close  this  imperfect  review  of  the  latest  work  of  our  greatest  non- 
Catholic  apologist. 

Henry  H.  Wyman,  C.S.P. 

San  FranciscOy  Cal. 

^°  Christian  Apologetics.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Devivier,  S  J.  English  Translation  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Sasia,  S.J.    Vol.  I,  Parti,  p.  15.  San  Jose,  Cal.:  Popp&  Hogan. 
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A  MIRROR  OF  SHALOTT/ 
Being  a  Collection  of  Tales  Told  at  an  Unprofessional  Symposium. 

Primus  est  deorum  cultus  deos  credere. — Sen.,  Ep.  95,  50. 

MoNsiGNOR  Maxwell's  Story. 

^^I  MAINTAIN,"  said  Monsignor  with  a  brisk  air  of  aggres- 
1  siveness  and  holding  his  pipe  a  moment  from  his  mouth, 
"  I  maintain  that  agnosticism  is  the  only  reasonable  position  in 
these  matters.  Your  common  agnostic  is  no  agnostic  at  all ;  he 
is  the  most  dogmatic  of  sectarians.  He  declares  that  such  things 
do  not  happen,  or  that  they  can  be  explained  always  on  a  material- 
istic basis.     Now  your  Catholic " 

Father  Bianchi  bristled,  and  rolled  his  black  eyes  fiercely.  If 
he  had  had  a  moustache  he  would  have  twirled  it. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  upstairs  sala  of  the  presbytery  attached 
to  the  Canadian  Church  of  St.  Filippo  in  Rome.  It  had  been  a 
large  comfortless  room,  stone-floored,  stone- walled,  and  plaster- 
ceilinged,  but  it  had  been  made  possible  by  numerous  rugs,  a 
number  of  arm-chairs  and  an  English  fire-place.  Above  in  the 
cold,  dingy  flesh-colored  gods  and  nymphs  attempted  to  lounge 
on  cotton  clouds  as  if  they  were  at  their  ease,  looking  down  dis- 
piritedly upon  seven  priests  and  myself,  a  layman,  who  sat  in  a 
shallow  semi-circle  round  the  red  logs.  In  '71  the  house  had 
fallen  into  secular  hands,  whence  issued  the  gods  and  nymphs, 
but  in  '97  the  Church  had  come  by  her  own  again,  and  had  not 
yet  banished  Olympus.  There  was  no  need  to  annihilate  the 
conquered. 

In  the  centre  sat  the  Father  Rector,  a  placid  old  man,  and 
round  about  him  were  the  rest  of  us — Monsignor  Maxwell,  a 
French  priest,  an  Enghsh,  an  Italian,  a  Canadian,  a  German,  and 
myself  This  was  five  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  where  these 
people  are  now — one  I  think  is  in  heaven,  two  I  should  suppose 
in  purgatory,  four  on  earth.  In  spite  of  my  feelings  toward  Padre 
Bianchi,  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  in  hell.  He  made  a  good  death 
two  years  later  in  Naples. 

We  had  begun  at  supper  by  discussing  modern  miracles.  The 
second  nocturn  had  furnished  the  text  to  the  mouth  of  Monsignor, 

1  Copyrighted  in  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
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and  we  had  passed  on  by  natural  channels  to  levitation,  table- 
turning,  family  curses,  ghosts,  and  banshees.  The  Italian  was 
sceptical  and  scornful.  Such  things  in  his  opinion  did  not  take 
place,  he  excepted  only  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  I  did  not  mind  his  scepticism;  that,  after  all,  injures  no 
one  but  the  sceptic,  but  scorn  and  contumely  is  another  matter, 
and  I  was  glad  that  Canon  Maxwell  had  taken  him  in  hand, 
for  that  priest  has  a  shrewd  and  acrid  tongue,  and  wears  purple, 
besides,  round  his  person  and  on  his  buttons,  so  he  speaks  with 
authority. 

"  You  have  some  tale  then,  no  doubt,  Monsignor  ?  "  sneered 
the  Italian. 

The  Englishman  smiled  with  tight  lips. 

"  Everyone  has,"  he  said  briefly.  "  Even  you,  Padre  Bianchi, 
if  you  will  but  tell  it." 

The  other  shook  his  head  indulgently. 

"  I  will  swear,"  he  said,  "  that  none  here  has  such  a  tale  at 
first-hand." 

It  was  Father  Meuron's  turn  to  bristle. 

"  But  yes,"  he  exclaimed. 

Canon  Maxwell  drew  on  his  pipe  a  moment  or  two  and 
regarded  the  fire. 

"  I  have  a  proposition  to  make,"  he  said.  "  Father  Bianchi  is 
right.  I  have  one  tale,  and  Father  Meuron  has  another.  With 
the  Father  Rector's  permission  we  will  tell  our  tales,  one  each 
night.  On  Sunday  two  or  three  of  us  are  supping  at  the  French 
College,  so  that  shall  be  holiday,  and  by  Monday  night  these 
other  gentlemen  will,  no  doubt,  have  remembered  experiences, 
even  Father  Bianchi,  I  believe.  And  Mr.  Benson  shall  write 
them  all  down,  if  he  wishes  to,  and  make  an  honest  penny  or  two, 
if  he  can  get  any  publisher  to  take  the  book." 

I  hastened  to  express  my  approval  of  the  scheme. 

The  Father  Rector  stood  up. 

"That  will  be  very  amusing,  Monsignor.  I  am  entirely  in 
favor  of  it,  though  I  doubt  my  own  capacity.  I  propose  that 
Canon  Maxwell  takes  the  chair." 

"  Then  I  understand  that  all  will  contribute  one  story,"  said 
Monsignor  briskly,  "  on  those  terms." 
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There  was  a  chorus  of  assent. 

Monsignor  stood  up,  bending  his  sleek  grey  head  to  look  at 
his  watch. 

"  We  have  twenty  minutes  before  night-prayers,"  he  said. 

Then  he  sat  down  in  the  Rector's  chair,  crossed  his  buckled 
feet  and  began  in  his  terse  way. 

"  This  happened  to  me  in  England.  Naturally  I  shall  not 
mention  where  it  took  place,  nor  how  long  ago.  I  knew  a  man, 
a  Catholic  from  birth,  of  a  remarkable  faith  and  piety.  He  had 
tried  his  vocation  in  religion  again  and  again,  for  he  seemed  a 
born  Religious,  but  his  health  had  always  broken  down  and  he 
had  finally  married.  He  had  been  told  by  his  director  that  his 
vocation  was  evidently  to  live  in  the  world  and  as  a  layman. 
Whether  I  agree  or  disagree  with  the  latter  part  of  his  advice  is 
not  to  the  point,  but  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  former  part 
of  it.  The  man's  health  simply  could  not  stand  it.  But  he  led 
a  most  mortified  and  interior  life  with  his  wife  in  his  London 
house,  with  a  servant  or  two  to  look  after  them,  and  was  present 
daily  at  Mass  at  the  church  that  I  served  then.  His  wife  too  was 
a  very  exceptional  woman,  utterly  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  never  paid  them  a  visit  without  being  very  much 
the  better  for  it. 

"  Now  he  had  a  brother,  a  solicitor  in  a  town  in  the  north,  also 
a  Catholic,  of  course,  whom  I  never  saw,  but  who  enters  very 
materially  into  the  story.  We  will  call  the  brothers,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Herbert,  though  I  need  not  say  that  these 
were  not  their  names. 

"  One  morning  after  Mass  Mr.  James  came  to  me  in  the 
sacristy  and  said  he  wished  to  have  a  word  with  me,  so  I  took 
him  through  into  the  presbytery  and  up  into  my  own  room.  I 
could  see  that  something  was  very  much  the  matter  with  him. 

"  He  took  a  letter  out  and  gave  it  me  to  read.  It  was  from 
his  brother — Mr.  Herbert — and  contained  very  sad  news  indeed 
— nothing  else  in  fact  than  an  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
secede  from  the  Church.  There  was  a  story  of  a  marriage  diffi- 
culty too,  as  there  so  often  is  in  such  cases.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  woman  of  strong  agnostic  convictions,  and  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  marry  him  unless   he  conformed  to  her 
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religion — such  as  it  was.  But,  to  do  Mr.  Herbert  justice,  I  could 
see  that  there  was  a  real  loss  of  faith  as  well.  There  were  two 
or  three  sheets  filled  with  arguments  that  I  could  see  were  real  to 
the  man — or  statements,  perhaps,  rather  than  arguments — against 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  so  on,  and  I  must  confess  that  they 
were  not  mere  clap-trap.  The  woman  was  plainly  capable  and 
shrewd  and  had  been  talking  to  him,  and  both  his  heart  and  his 
head  were  seriously  entangled. 

"  Well,  I  handed  the  letter  back  to  Mr.  James,  and  said  what 
I  could,  recommended  a  book  or  two,  promised  to  get  him 
prayers,  and  so  on ;  but  the  man  waved  it  aside. 

" '  Yes,  yes.  Father,'  he  said,  *  I  know,  and  I  thank  you,  but  I 
must  do  more  than  that.  You  don't  know  what  this  means  to  me. 
I  got  the  letter  yesterday  at  midday,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have 
done  nothing  but  pray  since,  and  this  morning  at  Mass  I  saw  a 
light,  at  least  I  think  so,  and  I  want  your  advice.' 

"  He  was  terribly  excited  ;  his  eyes  were  bright  and  the  lines 
in  his  face  deeper  than  I  had  ever  seen  them,  for  he  was  only  just 
entering  middle-age,  and  the  papers  shook  in  his  hands.  I  did 
my  best  to  quiet  him,  but  it  was  no  good.  All  his  tranquillity, 
which  had  been  one  of  his  most  striking  virtues,  was  gone,  and  I 
could  see  that  his  whole  being  was  rent. 

"  *  You  don't  know  what  this  means  to  me,'  he  said  again. 
*  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  I  must  offer  myself  for 
him.' 

"  Well,  I  didn't  understand  him  at  first,  but  we  talked  a  little, 
and  at  last  I  found  that  the  idea  of  mystical  substitution  had  seized 
on  his  mind.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  must  make  an  offering 
of  himself  to  God,  and  be  allowed  to  bear  the  temptation  instead 
of  his  brother.  Of  course  we  know  that  that  is  one  of  the  claims 
of  the  Contemplative ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  never  come 
across  it  before  in  my  own  experience. 

"  Well,  he  didn't  want  my  opinion  upon  the  doctrine,  and, 
indeed,  I  was  glad  he  didn't,  for  I  knew  nothing  about  it  myself, 
but  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  thought  him  justified  in  running  the 
risk — for  he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  I 
believed  it. 
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"  *  Am  I  strong  enough,  Father  ?  '  he  asked.  *  Can  I  bear  it  ? 
I  cannot  imagine  my  losing  my  faith/  and  a  smile  just  flickered 
on  his  mouth  and  vanished  again  in  trembling,  *  but — but  God 
knows  how  weak  I  am.' 

"  Well,  I  reasoned  with  him  on  that  point,  at  any  rate,  and  told 
him  that  so  far  as  his  faith  was  concerned,  I  considered  it  robust 
enough.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  suppose  I  was  a  little  careless,  be- 
cause— because — "  and  Monsignor  shifted  a  little  in  his  chair  and 
looked  round.     "  Well,  it  was  all  so  bewildering." 

"  Well,  he  soon  went  after  that,  saying  that  he  would  tell  his 
wife,  and  imploring  me  to  get  prayers  for  him  in  his  struggle,  and 
I  was  left  alone  to  think  it  over. 

"  For  the  next  day  or  two  he  appeared  at  Mass  as  usual,  and 
just  waited  for  me  one  morning  to  tell  me  that  he  had  made 
the  offering  of  himself  before  God,  and  then  I  had  to  go  into  the 
country  on  some  business  or  other  and  was  away  from  Monday 
to  Saturday. 

"  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  think  of  him  very  much ; 
I  was  harassed  and  bothered  myself  about  my  business,  and 
scarcely  did  more  than  just  mention  his  name  at  the  altar;  and, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  completely  forgot  to  get  prayers  else- 
where for  his  brother  or  himself,  and  I  was  entirely  unprepared 
for  what  was  waiting  for  me  when  I  reached  home  on  the  Satur- 
day evening." 

Monsignor  paused  a  moment  or  two.  He  was  evidently 
speaking  with  a  certain  difficulty.  His  brisk  business-like  way 
of  talking  had  just  a  tinge  of  feeling  in  it  now  which  it  generally 
lacked,  and  he  moved  in  his  chair  now  and  then  with  something 
almost  like  nervousness.  The  other  priests  were  silent.  The 
young  Englishman  was  bending  forward  in  the  firelight  with  his 
chin  on  his  hands,  and  old  Father  Stein  had  sat  back  in  his  chair 
very  quiet  and  was  shading  his  face  from  the  candlelight. 

"  My  housekeeper  heard  my  key  in  the  lock  of  the  front  door," 
went  on  Canon  Maxwell,  "  and  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall. 
She  told  me  that  Mr.  James'  wife  had  sent  round  four  times  for 
me  that  afternoon,  saying  she  must  see  me  at  once  on  my 
return,  and  that  any  delay  might  be  fatal.     I  was  astonished  by 
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such  phrases,  but  they  were  evidently  word  for  word  what  she 
had  said,  for  my  housekeeper  apologized  for  repeating  them. 

"  '  There  is  something  terribly  the  matter.  Father,*  she  said ; 
*  the  last  time  the  servant  was  crying,  and  said  that  her  master 
was  out  of  his  mind.' 

"  Well,  I  ran  into  church  and  told  my  penitents  there  that 
they  must  wait,  or  go  to  my  colleague,  and  that  I  had  had  a  sick- 
call  and  did  not  know  how  long  I  should  be  away ;  and  then  I 
ran  straight  out  of  the  church  and  down  to  the  house,  which  was 
three  or  four  streets  off.  (You  must  forgive  my  telling  you  this 
story  with  so  many  details ;  but  somehow  it  is  the  only  way  I 
can  do  it ;  it  is  all  as  vivid  and  clear  as  if  it  had  happened  last 
week.) 

"  It  was  a  November  evening ;  all  the  lamps  were  lit  as  I 
passed  out  of  the  thoroughfare  down  the  side-road  where  his 
house  was ;  here  the  pavements  were  empty,  and  I  ran  again  as 
fast  as  I  could  down  the  street  and  up  the  steps  that  led  to  his 
front  door.  Even  as  I  stood  there  out  of  breath  I  knew  that 
something  was  seriously  wrong. 

"  Down  in  the  kitchen  below,  as  I  could  see  plainly  through 
the  lighted  windows,  the  Irish  cook  had  been  kneeling  with  her 
face  hidden  on  the  table;  and  she  was  now  staring  up  at  me 
with  her  eyes  red  and  her  hair  disorderd,  as  the  peal  of  the  bell 
died  away.     Then  she  was  out  in  the  area  almost  screaming. 

"  '  Oh,  God  bless  you.  Father ! '  and  then  the  door,  opened  and 
I  was  in  the  hall. 

"  '  Where  is  he  ? '  I  asked  the  maid,  all  panting  with  my  run, 
and  she  told  me  in  his  study,  and  then  I  was  up  at  the  door  in  a 
moment,  knocking,  and  then  without  waiting  I  went  in. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  little  back-rooms  that  you  see  sometimes 
in  London  houses,  just  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  that  lead  down  to 
the  servants'  quarters.  There  was  a  little  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house  and  a  side  street  beyond  that.  The  curtains  over  the 
window  had  not  been  drawn  and  a  lamp  shone  into  the  room 
from  the  lane  outside.  But  I  did  not  understand  that  at  the  time. 
I  was  only  aware  that  the  room  was  dark,  except  for  a  pale  light 
that  lay  across  the  floor  and  wall  and  on  the  door  that  I  closed 
behind  me. 
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"  But  the  horror  of  the  room  was  beyond  anything  that  I 

have  ever  felt.     It — it "  Monsignor  hesitated.    "  It  was  almost 

physical,  and  yet  I  knew  it  was  not,  but  it  was  the  sense  of  some  ex- 
traordinary influence,  spiritual  and  on  the  point  of "  he  stopped 

again.  "  You  must  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can  put  it  in  no 
way  but  this — it  seemed  on  the  point  of  expressing  itself  visibly 
or  tangibly;  at  any  rate,  I  felt  my  hair  rise  slowly  as  I  stood 
there,  and  then  I  leaned  back  against  the  door  and  groped  for 
the  handle." 

Old  Father  Stein  nodded  gravely. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  he  said  in  his  heavy  voice,  "  it  was  so  with 
me  at  Benares." 

"  It  was  so  dark  at  first,"  went  on  Monsignor,  "  that  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  outlines  of  the  furniture.  There  was  the 
writing-table  and  so  on  immediately  on  my  left,  the  fire-place 
beyond  it  in  the  left-hand  wall ;  a  tall  bureau  beside  the  window, 
opposite  me.  Then  I  felt  my  hand  seized  and  gripped  in  the 
dark,  and  I  looked  down,  horribly  startled,  and  saw  that  his  wife 
had  been  kneeling  at  his  prie-Dieu  on  the  right,  and  had  turned 
and  clutched  my  hand,  as  she  saw  me  in  the  light  of  the  street- 
lamp,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  her  silence  was  the  worst  of  all. 

"  I  looked  again  round  the  room  and  then  suddenly  gasped, 
and  I  must  confess  nearly  screamed,  because,  quite  close  to  me, 
the  man  sat  and  stared  up  at  me.  I  had  been  confused  as  I  came 
in,  and  I  believe  now  that  I  only  had  not  seen  him  because  I 
had  taken  the  dark  outline  of  his  body  and  the  whiteness  of  his 
face  to  be  a  little  side-table  with  papers  upon  it  that  often  stood 
by  his  writing-place.  Well,  however  that  was,  here  was  the  man, 
quite  close  to  me,  sitting  bolt  upright  with  the  lamplight  falling 
on  that  deadly  face,  all  lined  as  it  was,  with  patches  of  dark 
beneath  those,  awful  bright  eyes." 

Monsignor  stopped  again,  and  I  could  see  that  the  hand  on 
his  chair-arm  twitched  sharply  once  or  twice. 

"  Well,  two  or  three  times,  I  should  think,  I  opened  my  mouth 
to  speak,  and  I  have  never  known  before  or  since  what  it  was, 
literally,  not  to  be  able  to  do  it.  It  was  as  if  a  hand  gripped  my 
throat  each  time.  I  suppose  it  was  a  kind  of  hysterical  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles.     The  only  emotion  I  was  conscious  of  was 
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an  insane  desire  to  get  out  of  the  room  and  the  house,  away  from 
that  terrifying  silence  and  oppressiveness,  and,  under  God,  I 
beheve  that  the  one  thing  that  kept  me  there  was  that  passionate 
grip  on  my  fingers,  that  tightened,  as  if  the  wife  read  my  thoughts, 
even  as  the  desire  surged  up. 

"  I  stood  there,  I  suppose,  half  a  minute  more  before  I  moved 
or  spoke,  and  then  I  made  a  httle  motion,  and  drew  my  fingers 
out  of  hers,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  even  then  I  dared 
not  speak.  But  the  face  remained  still  in  that  tense  quietness, 
and  the  bright  sunken  eyes  never  flinched  or  stirred. 

"  Then  I  dropped  on  my  knees,  and  at  last  managed  to  speak 
and  say  a  prayer  or  two,  the  Our  Father  and  the  Hail  Mary 
and  then  I  glanced  at  him  quickly,  and  he  had  not  stirred,  but 
was  watching  me  with  a  kind  of  bitter  indifference,  that  is  all  I 
can  say  of  it.  Then  I  went  on  with  the  creed,  finished  it,  said 
Amen,  and  then  one  loud  harsh  bark  of  laughter  broke  from  him, 
and — and — I  could  swear  that  something  else  laughed  too " 

A  sharp  exclamation  broke  from  Father  Brent,  and  a  kind  01 
sigh  from  the  French  priest,  as  Monsignor  suddenly  sat  up  and 
struck  his  hand  on  his  knee  at  his  last  word,  and  my  own  heart 
leapt  and  stood  still,  while  my  nerves  jangled  like  struck  wires. 

"  There,  there,"  said  the  Rector,  "  our  nerves  are  out  of  order; 
be  kind  to  us,  Monsignor." 

"  Well,"  went  on  the  priest,  "  we  got  him  upstairs  at  last,  and 
on  his  bed.  He  had  not  slept,  his  wife  whispered  to  me,  for  four 
nights,  not  since  the  Monday  in  fact,  and  had  scarcely  eaten 
either.  There  was  no  time  to  hear  more,  for  he  turned  round  as 
he  walked  up  and  looked  at  us,  and  there  was  no  more  talking 
with  that  face  before  us.  And  there  we  sat  beside  him  in  his 
bedroom  and  I  did  not  dare  to  leave  him  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  nearly  dead  with  weariness.  His  wife  made 
me  go  then,  and  promised  to  send  again  if  there  was  any  change. 

"  Well,  during  the  sung  Mass,  at  which  I  was  not  officiating, 
the  message  came,  and  I  was  back  at  his  house  directly.  There 
had  been  a  change,  he  was  now  willing  to  talk.  He  looked 
ghastly,  but  his  wife  told  me  that  she  thought  he  had  slept  an 
hour  or  two,  after  I  had  left.  Well,  we  talked  and  I  found  that 
the  man's  faith  was  gone,  or  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say,  completely 
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obscured.     I  scarcely  know  how  to  express  it,  but  it  was  as  if  he 
had  practically  no  conception  of  what  I  was  talking  about. 

"  '  I  believed  it  once/  he  said,  *  yes,  I  am  sure  I  did,  but  I  can't 
imagine  why  or  how." 

" '  Then  what  is  all  this  trouble  of  mind  about  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Why,'  he  said,  *  why,  if  it  is  not  true,  what  is  left  ? ' 

"  I  didn't  quite  see  what  he  meant,  and  asked  him. 

"'You,'  he  said,  and  just  touched  me  with  his  finger,  *  You 
and  I,'  and  he  touched  himself,  *  and — and — all  this,'  and  he  tap- 
ped the  table,  *  and — all  that,'  and  he  flung  his  arm  out  toward 
the  window  and  the  chimney  pots  and  the  bustling  thoroughfare, 
'  all  of  it — all  of  it — what  does  it  all  mean,  what  is  the  good  of 
it?' 

"  It  was  a  piteous  thing  to  see  his  face,  the  blackness  and  the 
misery  of  his  despair  at  an  empty  meaningless  world  and  a  self 
that  could  do  nothing  but  writhe  and  cry  in  the  dark. 

"  You  see  the  whole  thing  for  him  stood  or  fell  by  God,  lived 
and  moved  in  Him ;  now  God  was  gone,  and  what  was  left  ? 

"  Well,  of  course  I  reminded  him  of  his  offering  of  himself  to 
God  for  his  brother.  God  had  accepted  it,  I  told  him,  and  he 
just  laughed  miserably  in  my  face. 

"  *  Do  you  think  Herbert  suffered  like  this  ? '  he  asked. 

"  Well,  I  was  tired  and  bewildered,  and  this  seemed  to  me  an 
answer.     Of  course  you  all  see  the  explanation." 

"  The  other  suffered  less  because  his  faith  was  less,"  put  in 
Father  Brent  instantly. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Monsignor ;  "  well,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
didn't  see  that,  at  least  not  clearly  enough  to  put  it  to  him ;  but 
I  did  point  out  that  it  was  of  the  very  essence  ol  his  contract  that 
he  should  suffer  severely  in  the  very  manner  in  which  he  was 
suffering,  and  that  the  coincidence  was  remarkable,  and,  further, 
that  the  fact  that  he  was  in  such  distress  showed  that  God  was 
something  to  him  after  all,  but  he  smiled  again  at  that. 

"  *  Have  you  never  regretted  a  happy  dream  ?'  he  said. 

"  Well,  I  am  wearying  you,"  said  Monsignor,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "  but  I  am  just  at  the  end.  I  went  to  that  man  every  day 
for,  I  suppose,  two  or  three  hours  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  it 
seemed  practically  useless.     I  had  never  realized  before  so  com- 
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pletely  that  faith  was  a  gift  which  can  be  given  or  withdrawn ; 
that  it  is  something  infused  into  us,  not  produced  by  us.  Finally 
the  man  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  said  a  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Canon  Maxwell,  blowing  down  his  pipe,  "  those 
— those  were  my  sentiments." 

"  Monsignor !     Do  you  mean  he  died  without  faith  ?  " 

"  Father  Jenks,  I  gave  him  the  Sacraments.  He  asked  for 
them.  I  did  not  press  too  many  questions ;  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  well  alone." 

"And  the  brother?" 

"  Oh !  the  brother — Mr.  Herbert — was  at  the  funeral,  and 
informed  me  that  the  marriage  was  broken  off,  and  I  never  heard 
of  his  apostasy.  And  there  was  one  other  person  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  interest  of  the  whole  affair,  and  that  was  the  wife." 

"  What  happened  to  her  ?  " 

"  She  became  a  Poor  Clare.  She  told  me  that  self-immolation 
was  the  only  possible  act  for  her  after  what  she  had  seen  and 
known." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Father  Bianchi. 

R.  H.  Benson. 

Cambridge  England. 

["  Father  Meuron's  Tale"  follows.] 


THE  ESSENTIAL  NOTE  OF  THE  EUCHARISTIC  SACRIFICE. 

I. 

THE  controversy  concerning  the  essential  notes  of  the  Euchar- 
istic  Sacrifice  which  has  agitated  the  theological  world  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  has  not  yet  come  to  an 
end,  despite  the  pronouncements  of  such  men  as  Bellarmin, 
Suarez,  Vasquez,  Lugo,  and  Lessius.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the 
eminent  Jesuit  theologian  Franzelin,  who  had  taken  up  the  defence 
of  Lugo's  view,  seemed  to  have  turned  the  scales  of  popular 
theological  opinion  in  favor  of  the  so-called  *  destruction-theory." 
But  later  on  the  genial  and  erudite  Scheeben  undertook  to  con- 
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trovert  the  old  notion/  yet  unhappily  was  prevented  by  death 
from  more  fully  elaborating  the  arguments  which  he  defended. 
This  was  done,  however,  by  Professor  Schanz.^  It  was  commonly 
admitted  by  theologians  up  to  the  time  of  Scheeben  and  Schanz 
that  the  essential  act  of  the  eucharistic  rite  lay  in  the  consecration, 
respectively,  of  both  species.  Some  included  in  this  act  the  Com- 
munion, which  others  held  to  be  merely  an  integral  part  of  the 
same.  A  new  school,  foreshadowed  in  Germany  by  Renz  in  his 
Geschichte  des  Messopfers,  has  reversed  the  traditional  view,  and 
seeks  the  essential  note  of  the  Sacrifice  in  the  act  of  communi- 
cating. This  opinion  has  been  strenuously  upheld  in  England  by 
the  late  Bishop  Bellord,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
force  of  his  arguments  that  the  present  article  is  written  at  the 
invitation  of  the  editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  fundamental  thesis  of  Bishop  Bellord  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  Every  sacrifice  (as  an  act  of  outward  religious 
worship),  however  amplified  or  transformed  it  may  appear  to  be, 
bears  in  reality  the  character  of  a  banquet  or  meal.  To  demon- 
strate this  proposition,  which  for  brevity's  sake  he  styles  the 
banquet-theory,  the  Bishop  appeals  to  the  prevailing  modes  of 
offering  sacrifice  both  among  the  gentiles  and  the  Jews  of  all 
times.  These,  he  says,  were  in  reality  intended  to  be  nothing 
else  than  meals  taken  in  common  with  the  Divinity. 

Now  if  this  theory  as  applied  to  Jewish  sacrifices  be  correct, 
it  must  follow  that  the  divinely- ordained  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law 
were  invariably  of  the  nature  of  a  meal  or  were  connected  with 
a  banquet  as  its  principal  and  essential  feature;  otherwise  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  in  which  man  communicates  with  God  by  means 
of  a  meal,  would  not  be  verified.  But  in  the  sacrifice  of  atonement 
offered  by  the  high  priest  for  himself  and  his  people,  there  was  no 
common  meal.  After  the  sprinkling  with  blood,  the  fat  of  the 
animal  was  placed  on  the  altar,  as  in  the  usual  peace  offerings, whilst 
all  the  rest  of  the  victim  was  burnt,  outside  the  city  gates,  in  some 
purified  place  whither  the  ashes  of  all  the  other  sacrifices  were 
brought.  "  Hostia  enim  quae  caeditur  pro  peccato,  cujus  sanguis 
infertur  in  tabernaculum  testimonii  ad  expiandum  in  sanctuario, 

1  Dogmatik,  III,  p.  408,  etc. 
'  Sakramentenlehre. 
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non  comedetur,  sed  comburetur  igni."  ^  There  were  no  unbloody 
gifts  added  to  this  sacrifice  of  atonement.  The  sacrifice  of  the  red 
cow  took  place  outside  the  camp  or  the  city.  After  the  sprink- 
ling of  blood,  all  the  parts  were  burnt.*  Of  the  holocaust,^  from 
which  the  notion  of  atonement  was  excluded,  even  the  priests 
were  not  permitted  to  eat.  They  might  eat  of  the  unbloody  gifts 
which  formed  part  of  the  holocaust  and  peace  offerings,  but  not 
of  the  unbloody  offering  which  the  high  priest  presented  daily 
for  himself:  "  omne  enim  sacrificium  sacerdotum  igne  comburetur 
nee  quisnam  comedet  ex  eo."  ^  Of  the  sacrifices  for  sin  and  tres- 
pass no  one  was  allowed  to  eat  except  the  priests  and  their  fami- 
lies :  "  sicut  pro  peccato  offertur  hostia,  ita  et  pro  delicto,  utriusque 
hostiae  lex  una  erit,  ad  sacerdotem  qui  eam  obtulerit,  pertinebit."  ^ 
Only  of  the  peace  offerings  were  the  laity  who  offered  permitted 
to  partake. 

If,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  the  priests  received 
part  of  the  bloody  sacrifices,  the  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
supply  them  with  the  regular  means  of  sustenance  rather  than 
to  indicate  the  partaking  of  a  meal  in  communion  with  God.  This 
is  intimated  in  the  words  :  "  Haec  est  unctio  Aaron  et  filiorum 
ejus  in  caeremoniis  Domini  die  qua  obtulit  eos  Moyses,  ut 
sacerdotio  fungerentur  et  quae  praecepit  eis  dari  Dominus  a  filiis 
Israel  religione  perpetua  in  generationibus  suis."  *  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  partaking  of  the  sin-offering  the  priest,  as  a  conse- 
crated person,  did  not  so  much  represent  man  who  makes  the 
offering,  but  rather  God  to  whom  it  is  made,  since  the  eating  of 
the  sacrificial  meal,  which  was  in  itself  pure,  but  bore,  like  Christ, 
the  sins  of  men,  signified  the  destruction  through  the  priest  of  the 
sin  that  rested  on  the  oblation.  We  read  that  Aaron,  when  two 
of  his  sons,  who  had  unlawfully  offered  incense,  were  struck  sud- 
denly dead,  in  his  grief  omitted  to  eat  of  the  sacrificial  meal ;  and 
forj^this  he  was  reprehended  by  Moses  before  the  reason  was 
made  known  to  him :  "  Cur  non  comedetis  hostiam  pro  peccato 
in  loco  sancto  quae  sancta  sanctorum  est,  et  data  vobis,  ut  por- 
tetis   iniquitatem    multitudinis   et   rogetis   pro   ea   in   conspectu 

3  Lev.  6  :  30.  "^  Lev.  6  :  23. 

*  Num.  19.  ^  Lev.  7  :  7. 

5  Lev.  1:3.  «  Lev.  7  :  37. 
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Domini,  praesertim  cum  de  sanguine  illius  non  sit  illatum  intra 
sancta  et  comedere  debueritis  eam  in  sanctuario,  sicut  praeceptum 
est  mihi."^  Here  the  atoning  virtue  of  carrying  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  into  the  sanctuary  is  made  equivalent  to  the  eating  by 
the  priest,  who  represents  God,  of  the  sacrificial  meal  which  de- 
stroys sin.  Only  in  the  peace-offering  do  we  find  that  the  meal 
in  which  the  laity  participated  corresponds  to  the  Communion  in 
the  New  Law,  whilst  in  the  sin-offerings  there  is  no  such  partici- 
pation ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  common  meal. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  among  the  legally 
instituted  sacrifices,  both  bloody  and  unbloody,  we  have  some 
of  which  the  meal  is  in  no  way  a  part ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
essence  of  the  sacrifice  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  a  banquet  of 
which  man  partakes  with  God.  In  like  manner  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah  is  incompatible  with  the  banquet- 
theory;  for  we  should  have  to  count  the  patriarch  among  the 
cannibals  if  we  were  to  assume  that  he  was  prepared  to  partake 
of  the  flesh  of  his  son  Isaac  whom  he  was  ready  to  offer  in  sacri- 
fice to  God.  That  he  had  no  unbloody  meal  with  him  to  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  sacrifice,  would  appear  from 
the  words  of  Isaac,  who  asks :  "  Ecce  ignis  et  ligna ;  ubi  est 
victima  holocausti  ?  "  ^" 

The  banquet-theory  seems  further  to  imply  that  the  acts 
which  precede  the  consumption  of  the  sacrifice  have  merely  the 
character  of  a  preparatory  rite,  and,  since  banquets  are  usually 
celebrated  among  friends,  the  idea  of  conciliation  and  atonement 
seems  excluded.  In  the  case  of  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Law  the  imposition  of  hands  preceded  the  killing,  and  in  like 
manner  the  lifting  or  elevation  preceded  the  burning.  The  im- 
position of  hands  which  belonged  to  all  bloody  sacrifices  "  sym- 
bolized not  only  the  act  of  oblation  to  the  Lord,  but,  according 
to  the  Rabbinical  writers,^^  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,*^  and  the 


'Exod.  10  :  17. 
^"  Gen.  22  :  7. 
"  Lev.  I  :  4 ;  3  :  2. 
"Abarnab,  praef.  in   Lev.  C.  IV. 

1'  Orig.  in  Lev.    Horn.  I,  n.  3 ;  Theodor.  in  Lev.  n.  I,  in  Exod.  n.  61  ;  Euseb. 
Dem.  Ev.  I,  10. 
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common  consent  of  theologians/*  it  also  indicates  the  transmission 
of  guilt  upon  the  victim  of  sacrifice.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  sacred  text  itself.  Even  in  the  case  of  whole-burnt  offerings 
the  Divine  command  was  "  Si  holocaustum  fuerit  ejus  oblatio  ac 
de  armento,  masculum  immaculatum  offeret  ad  ostium  tabernaculi 
testimonii,  ad  placandum  sibi  Dominum,  ponetque  manum  super 
caput  hostiae  et  acceptabilis  erit  atque  in  expiationem  ejus  pro- 
ficiens."  ^^  Since  the  fall  we  find  that  sacrifice  apart  from  other 
objects  always  intends  reconciliation  with  God  offended  by  our 
transgression.  Its  first  purpose  is  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  our  union  with  God,  by  making  Him  some  offering.  Only 
he  who  is  thus  reconciled  with  God  may  partake  by  way  of  eating 
of  the  peace  offering  made  and  dedicated  to  God,  in  order  thus 
to  safeguard  that  peace  and  union.  And  as  the  creature  never 
forgets  its  subjection  to  the  Creator,  the  act  of  eating  is  not  so 
much  a  participating  in  a  banquet  as  rather  a  receiving  of  some- 
thing by  one  who  is  a  subordinate  at  his  master's  table.  There- 
fore our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper  does  not  say :  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,"  but  "  Take  ye  and  eat." 

The  lifting  of  the  oblation  upon  the  hands  of  the  priest  which 
accompanied  the  peace-offerings  becomes  almost  inexplicable  if 
we  accept  the  banquet-theory.  This  act  was  simply  a  formal 
dedicating  to  God  of  the  object  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  cannot  be 
explained  as  a  necessary  element  of  a  banquet.  "  Pones  omnia 
super  manus  Aaron  et  filiorum  ejus  et  sanctificabis  eos  elevans 
coram  Domino."^^  Then  the  priest  gets  his  share  :  "  sanctificabis 
illud  elevatum  coram  Domino  et  cedet  in  partem  tuam."  This 
portion  is  offered  by  the  mere  act  of  its  consecration,  nor  does  it 
assume  the  significance  of  a  meal  from  the  fact  that  it  is  left  to 
the  priest. 

Furthermore,  when  we  celebrate  a  common  banquet  as  a  token 
of  union  and  hospitality,  we  do  not  withhold  from  the  guests 
certain  portions  of  the  meals  before  them.  This  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  Not  only  is  the  participant 
in  the  sacrifice  prohibited  from  using  the  fat,  as  the  best  part  of 

'*  Corn.  ^  Lapide  in  Lev.  i  :  4. 

15  Lev.  1 :  3,  4. 

1*  Exod.  29  :  24  ;  Lev.  9:21. 
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the  offering,  but  he  is  strictly  forbidden  to  take  the  blood.^^  Now 
the  blood  is  considered  among  all  nations  as  the  medium  of 
brotherhood,  so  much  so  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  a  man 
to  open  the  veins  of  his  arm  to  give  of  his  blood  to  a  companion 
to  drink  in  token  of  fraternal  compact.  Yet  among  the  Israelites 
no  such  practice  is  allowed.  The  blood  belongs  to  God :  "  Nee 
sanguinem  nee  adipem  omnino  comedetis."  It  is  either  poured 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  or  used  to  besmear  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  or  it  is  carried  into  the  sanctuary  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or 
it  is  sprinkled  against  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  or  upon  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  according  to  the  guilt  and  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son who  makes  the  offering.  The  nature  of  this  sprinkling  of 
blood  which  clearly  implies  the  purpose  of  atonement  and  thereby 
excludes  the  idea  of  a  common  meal  as  indicating  fellowship,  is 
explained  by  Bishop  Bellord  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  shed- 
ding and  the  sprinkling  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  thus 
became  emphasized  to  a  degree  which  eclipsed,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  later  ages  [we  are  constrained  to  ask.  What  ages  ?  Surely 
not  the  age  of  Moses !  ]  the  more  familiar  act  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, which  really  is  primary  in  the  notion  of  sacrifice."^^ 

To  give  plausibility  to  the  banquet-theory  the  Bishop  is  con- 
strained to  deny  the  character  of  a  sacrificial  act  to  the  offering  of 
incense  which  it  was  usual  to  make  either  in  conjunction  with  the 
unbloody  sacrifices  or  by  itself.  Yet  this  is  contrary  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  sacred  text.  We  need  only  cite  Exodus  30 : 1 : 
"  facies  altare  ad  adolendum  thymiama."^^  The  ordering  of  an 
altar  implies  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice.  The  Hebrew  text  uses 
the  same  word  for  the  altar  of  incense  and  for  burnt  offering, 
n2)p,  which  is  allied  to  the  Greek  a-(l>ayrj  and  o-cjxi^ao,  "  to  slaugh- 
ter," and  thus  renders  the  burning  of  incense  on  the  altar  a  real 
sacrifice.  The  great  theologians  like  St.  Thomas  concur  in  this 
interpretation.  "  Christus  significabatur  per  duplex  altare,  holo- 
caustorum  et  thymiamatis,  quia  per  ipsum  oportet  nos  Deo  offerre 
omnia  virtutum  opera  sive  ilia  quibus  carnem  affligimus,  quae 
offeruntur  quasi  in  altare  holocaustorum ;  sive  ilia  quae  majore 

"Lev.  7:23,  25,  27  ;  3  :  17. 

"The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  July,  1905,  p.  13;  "The  Notion  of  Sacrifice." 

!•  C/.  also  Exod.  30  :  7-9. 
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mentis  perfectione  per  spiritualia  perfectorum  desideria  Deo  offer- 
untur  in  Christo,  quasi  in  altare  thymiamatis."^^  Suarez  and  Lugo 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Scheeben  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  the  sacrifice  of  incense  represents  the  climax  of  the  entire 
sacrificial  cult  of  the  Old  Law.^^ 

The  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  of  men  and  animals  likewise 
contradicts  both  the  banquet  and  the  destruction  theory.  The 
first-born  of  animals  were  killed  in  sacrifice ;  the  first-born  of  men 
were  redeemed  by  money,  and  likewise  by  the  dedication  of  the 
levites.  The  children  of  Israel  were  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
levites  just  as  they  did  upon  the  animals  destined  for  sacrifice. 
"  Cum  levitae  fuerint  coram  Domino,  ponent  filii  Israel  manus 
suas  super  eos."^^  Catholic  exegetes,  like  Loch  and  Reischl,^ 
tell  us  that  the  levites  were  to  represent  the  first-born  of  all  the 
nation,  and  hence  they  were  solemnly  surrendered  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  service  of  God. 
"Statuesque  levitas  in  conspectu  Aaron  et  filiorum  ejus  et  con- 
secrabis  oblatos  Domino  .  .  .  consecrabis  eos  in  oblationem 
Domini  quoniam  dono  donati  sunt  mihi  a  filiis  Israel  .  .  . 
sanctificavi  eos  mihi  et  tuli  levitas  pro  cunctis  primogenitis."** 
Where  the  first-born  of  the  ass  was  not  redeemed  by  a  lamb,  her 
neck  was  to  be  broken,  in  token  that  she  was  to  be  forever  with- 
drawn from  the  service  of  man  and  offered  to  God.  Nor  was  the  flesh 
burnt,  since  it  could  not  be  of  use  as  a  meal  in  which  the  people 
might  participate  as  a  peace  offering,  but  the  killing  of  the  animal 
itself  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  surrender  to  God,  without 
any  reference  to  a  banquet ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  living 
oblation  of  the  levites  excluded  the  notion  of  destruction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  oblation  of  the  show-breads  was  not  con- 
summated by  their  being  eaten,  but  by  the  simple  fact  of  their 
lying  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  during  the  week. 

The  first  pasch  cannot  be  considered  simply  as  a  family 
banquet  any  more  than  the  Last  Supper  was  this  primarily.  It  is 
true  that  the  flesh  was  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  home,  but  the 
sacrificial  act  consisted  in  the  slaying  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 

^  II,  I02,  4.  28  cf.  ad  Num.  8  :  12. 

«  Dogmatik,  III,  i,  p.  400.  ^4  Num.  8  :  13-18. 

22  Num.  8:  12. 
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blood,  which  latter  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  door- 
posts, and  afterwards  continued  in  the  temple.  The  portion  of 
flesh  consecrated  by  the  preliminary  rites,  which  could  not  be 
consumed,  was  to  be  burnt  to  the  last  particle  :  *'  si  quid  residuum 
fuerit  igne  comburetis."  ^  The  entire  performance  was  a  ritual 
act,  as  is  plain  from  the  words :  "  Ite  tollentes  animal  per  familias 
et  immolate  Phase ;  "  ^  that  is  to  say,  slay  it  as  something  sacred 
and  as  an  act  of  worship.  Possibly  even  the  first  paschal  cele- 
bration was  held  in  common  to  be  repeated  annually  in  some 
sacred  spot  of  each  community,  although  the  sacred  text  merely 
says:  "Immolabit  universa  multitudo  filiorum  Israel  ad  vespe- 
ram."  ^  The  command  not  to  go  out  of  the  house  before  morn- 
ing applied  only  after  the  lintel  and  door-posts  had  been  washed 
with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb.^  The  Israelites  were  not 
unfamiliar  with  such  sacrifices,  for  these  had  come  down  to  them 
from  the  patriarchs  and  had  doubtless  been  celebrated  also  in 
Egypt.  Hence,  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  announcing  their  divine 
mission  to  Pharaoh,  can  rightly  say  :  "  Haec  dicit  Dominus  Deus 
Israel,  dimitte  populum  meum,  ut  sacrificet  mihi  in  deserto."^ 
The  idea  of  sacrificing  in  common  was,  therefore,  undoubtedly  in 
the  popular  mind,  and  only  when  Pharaoh  had  repeatedly  refused 
to  let  the  Israelites  go,  did  Moses  prescribe  such  an  offering  of 
sacrifice  to  take  place  in  the  private  circle  of  their  families.^  After 
the  turning  of  the  waters  into  blood,  Pharaoh  consents  to  let  the 
people  offer  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  the  Eg>'ptians,  an  offer  which 
Moses  indignantly  refuses :  "  non  potest  ita  fieri ;  abominationes 
enim  Aegyptiorum  immolabimus  Domino  Deo  nostro,  quodsi 
mactaverimus  ea  quae  colunt  Aegyptii  coram  €\s,  lapidibus  nos 
obruent."^^  These  words  indicate  that  Moses  considered  the 
slaying  and  sprinkling  of  blood  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice. 
Stockl^  very  aptly  remarks  on  this  point:  "Jacob  took  with 
him  into  Egypt  the  promises  made  to  his  Fathers,  and  also  the 
worship  which  they  had  taught  him.     No  doubt  something  of  the 

'^Exod.  12:  10.  ^*  Ibid.  12:  22. 

"^^Ibid.  12:  21.  "^Ibid.  $:  i. 

"  Ibid.  12:6.  30  Exod.  5  :  3, 17  ;  8  :  I  ;  9  :  I  ;  10  :  3. 

31  Ibid.  8  :  26.     The  lamb  was  not  a  sacred  animal  among  the  Egyptians. 

3*0pfer  nach  Wesen  und  Geschichte,  p.  136. 
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traditions  of  this  cult  was  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the 
essential  elements  of  a  sacrificial  worship  inherited  from  their 
forefathers  must  have  impressed  themselves  more  deeply  into  the 
popular  mind  in  proportion  as  persecution  made  them  conscious 
of  a  common  religious  conviction  and  service.  Thus  only  can  we 
explain  the  ready  and  joyous  response  which  was  awakened  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  as  they  listened  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand :  "  Let  My  people  go  that  they  may  offer  sacrifice  to  Me  in 
the  desert."  It  supposes  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  this 
sacrificial  cult  had  been  preserved  among  them  as  a  sacred  relic 
by  the  patriarchal  elders  until  Moses  came  to  them  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Most  High  to  take  upon  himself  the  priestly  leader- 
ship of  his  people. 

If  we  regard  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  claim  of  the  banquet-theory,  as  merely  a 
completion  or  perfection  of  the  patriarchal  sacrifices,  it  follows 
that  the  paschal  supper  was  more  than  simply  a  family  banquet. 
The  term  nnti/  "to  kill "  used  in  Exodus  12 :  6  to  describe  the 

-    T 

slaying  of  the  first  paschal  lamb  is  rendered  in  Deuteronomy 
(16:  I,  where  the  offering  of  the  paschal  lamb  in  the  desert  later 
on  is  described)  by  n?T  "  to  immolate  "  which  is  the  technical 
term  for  the  bloody  offerings ;  and  the  Vulgate  actually  trans- 
lates the  word  V\\yp  by  "immolare."  In  Deuteronomy  the 
place  for  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  is  legally  desig- 
nated :  "  Non  poteris  immolare  Phase  in  qualibet  urbium  tuarum 
quas  Dominus  Deus  tuus  daturus  est  tibi,  sed  in  loco  quem  ele- 
gerit  Deus  tuus,  ut  habitet  nomen  ejus  ibi,  immolabis  Phase  ves- 
pere  ad  solis  occasum  et  coques  et  comedes  in  loco,  quem  elegerit 
Dominus  Deus  tuus."  ^  The  sacred  writer  distinguishes  then  the 
liturgical  act  of  slaying  the  paschal  lamb  from  that  of  cooking 
and  eating  the  same.  In  accordance  with  this  norm  the  synagogue 
has  furthermore  developed  the  paschal  rite  analogous  with  the 
peace  offering.  At  Easter  the  father  of  every  family  took  a  lamb 
and  brought  it  to  the  temple.  The  lambs  were  slain  in  the  outer 
court  according  to  the  rite  of  the  peace  offering,  and  the  fat  was 
placed  on  the  altar.     At  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  rite  the  father 

=«  Deut.  16  :  5. 
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took  the  remainder  of  the  lamb  with  him  to  his  house  where  it 
was  consumed  as  a  paschal  meal. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifices  in  which  the  banquet  is 
mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  celebration,  as  in  I  Kings  9 :  13,  the 
liturgical  act  of  slaying,  sprinkling  the  posts  with  blood,  and  of 
burning  the  fat,  distinctly  precedes  the  meal.  Hence,  inasmuch 
as  the  offering  is  first  separately  made  to  the  Lord,  and  after- 
wards given  to  the  offerers  to  partake  of,  the  latter  cannot  be  said 
to  communicate  in  their  meal  with  God  as  if  He  took  His  portion 
together  with  them.  Some  writers  have  interpreted  this  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  as  though  it  referred  to  an  ordinary  banquet 
which  Samuel  had  merely  blessed  with  religious  ceremony.  I  do 
not  think  this  interpretation  is  warrented  by  the  context.  The 
word  riDT  "  sacrifice,"  occurs  twice  in  succession.     The  sacrificial 

rite  which  preceded  the  banquet  had  already  taken  place  when 
Samuel  arrived.  There  may  have  been  an  additional  oblation  of 
an  unbloody  sacrifice  such  as  was  customary  at  the  paschal  cele- 
bration, in  which  bread  and  wine  were  offered  by  the  father  of 
the  household.  Ordinarily  these  meal  offerings  combined  with 
the  bloody  sacrifices  were  sanctified  by  the  very  act  of  casting  the 
intestines  into  the  fire.  But  even  bloody  sacrifices  were  not 
always  thus  sanctified.  The  act  of  elevation  was  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  immediately  apportioning  the  parts  due  to  the  priests, 
without  throwing  any  portion  into  the  sacred  fire.  Even  the 
blood,  which  was  the  principal  medium  of  atonement  in  the  bloody 
sacrifices,  was  not  cast  into  the  fire  but  served  as  sprinkling,  or 
libation,  or  as  a  wash  of  the  object  offered  to  God. 

What  then  is  the  real  significance  of  this  sacrificial  fire  ?  It 
symbolizes  the  Divine  power  by  which  the  atonement  and  conse- 
quent union  with  God,  which  is  the  object  of  the  sacrificial  cult 
revealed  to  man,  alone  can  be  effected.  This  fire  comes,  as  we 
are  told  it  came  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  Solo- 
monic temple,  so  to  speak,  directly  from  heaven.^  Accordingly 
the  living  coal  of  the  altar  of  incense  is  to  be  brought  down  from 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  which  was  kept  perpetually  alive,  and 
which,  as  the  eternal  flame  sent  from  heaven,  was  to  communicate 

8*  The  same  idea  is  rudely  preserved  among  the  pagans  of  old  in  the  mythical 
spark  of  the  divine  fire  brought  down  by  Prometheus. 
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its  fire  to  the  incense.  A  perfect  fulfilment  ot  this  typical  idea  is 
found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  New  Law,  where  the  action  of  the 
divine  fire  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  sacrificial  offering  in 
odorem  suavitatis  is  expressed  in  the  liturgical  prayer  {epiclesis), 
which  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  about  the 
change  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  practically  effected 
by  the  words  of  consecration.  Nor  need  we,  in  judging  of  the 
sanctifying  power  of  this  sacred  fire,  look  for  a  visible  expression 
that  covers  all  parts ;  only  one  act  is  always  required,  namely, 
the  "  opus  humanum "  or  its  representation  in  the  offering  laid 
on  the  altar,  toward  which  the  heavenly  action  is  directed  in 
order  to  produce  the  result  of  atonement  and  union. 

In  like  manner  must  we  judge  of  the  sacrifice  of  Melchisedec. 
It  is  not  a  mere  meal.  The  Hebrew  word  h?'>iJtn^  "  to  bring 
forth,"  which  the  Vulgate  translates  by  "  proferre,"  connecting 
this  word  by  "  enim  "  with  the  sacerdotal  function  of  Melchisedec, 
indicates  plainly  that  there  is  question  here  of  a  sacrificial  act. 
Whether  this  consisted  in  a  mere  elevation  of  bread  and  wine  as 
an  act  of  thanksgiving,  like  the  paschal  offering,  the  text  does  not 
state.  Suarez,  associating  the  ideas  of  "  benedicere  "  as  effecting 
praise  through  thanksgiving,  and  consecration,  thinks  that  Mel- 
chisedec probably  made  his  offering  by  benediction,  elevation,  and 
the  breaking  of  bread.^ 

For  these  reasons  we  find  it  necessary  to  reject  the  banquet- 
theory  as  applied  by  Bishop  Bellord  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

II. 

If  we  seek  to  apply  the  banquet-theory  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  we  find  similar  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  to 
Christ's  atonement  on  the  Cross  a  wrong  interpretation,  whether 
we  consider  that  act  in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  The  Mass  is  not  merely  a  ritual  observance,  having 
for  its  purpose  the  uniting  of  the  members  of  an  organized  reli- 
gious community  and  the  expressing  of  their  religious  sentiments. 
It  is  much  more  than  this  ;  for  in  it  we  have  the  expression  of  the 

3*  Gen.  14  :  18. 

^  De  Sacram.  Euchar.  et  de  Sacrif.  Missae,  disp.  73-75* 
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highest  service  a  religious  community  owes  to  God,  a  tribute  of 
honor,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  an  appeal  of  propitiation,  day  by 
day,  imploring  forgiveness  for  the  sins  committed  by  the  commu- 
nity and  its  individual  members,  a  solemn  petition  for  all  things 
temporal  and  spiritual  of  which  the  members  of  the  community 
stand  in  need.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  and  a  petition  for  grace,  that  thereby  the  "  sancta 
societas  cum  Deo  "  may  be  effected,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

This  significance  of  the  holy  sacrifice,  foreshadowed  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Council 
of  Trent :  "  Docet  sancta  Synodus  sacrificium  istud  vere  propitia- 
torium  esse,  per  ipsumque  fieri,  ut,  si  cum  vero  corde  et  recta 
fide,  cum  metu  et  reverentia,  contriti  ac  poenitentes  ad  Deum 
accedamus,  misericordiam  consequamur,  et  gratiam  inveniamus  in 
auxilio  opportuno.  Hujus  quippe  oblatione  placatus  Dominus 
gratiam  et  donum  poenitentiae  concedens  crimina  et  peccata  etiam 
ingentia  dimittit."^^  If  the  Mass  were  simply  a  meal,  it  could 
not  impart  the  "  donum  poenitentiae  "  nor  the  forgiveness  of 
''  peccata  ingentia ;"  it  could  only  establish  a  closer  union  between 
man  already  in  communion  with  God.  The  Council  distinguishes 
very  decidedly  between  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrament  in  Holy 
Communion,  and  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  whilst  the  banquet- 
theory  puts  the  sacrificial  character  in  the  background  by 
unduly  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  communion.  According  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Council,  our  Lord  wished  that  "  sumi 
sacramentum  hoc  tamquam  spiritualem  animarum  cibum,  quo 
alantur  et  confortentur  viventes  vita  illius  qui  dixit :  qui  manducat 
me,  et  ipse  vivet  propter  me,  et  tamquam  antidotum  quo  libe- 
remur  a  culpis  quotidianis,  et  a  peccatis  mortalibus  praeservemur. 
Pignus  praeterea  id  esse  voluit  faturae  nostrae  gloriae  et  per- 
petuae  felicitatis,  adeoque  symbolum  unius  illius  corporis  cujus 
ipse  caput  existit."  ^  By  the  "  culpae  quotidianae"  we  understand 
"  peccata  venialia,"  for  the  Council  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  "  qui  manducat  et  bibit  indigne,"  and  demands  that 
"  nuUus  sibi  conscius  peccati  mortalis  ad  sacram  eucharistiam 
accedere  debeat."  Much  more  abundant  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Eucharist  regarded  as  a  sacrifice :  "  Si  quis  dixerit  missae  sacri- 
87  Sess.  XXII,  c.  2.  38  sess.  XIII,  c.  7. 
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ficium  tantum  esse  laudis  et  gratiarum  actionis,  non  autem  propi- 
tiatorium,  vel  soli  prodesse  sumenti ;  neque  pro  vivis  et  defunctis 
pro  peccatis,  poenis,  satisfactionibus  et  aliis  necessitatibus  offerri 
debere,  A.  S."  ^^  Whereas  the  pardon  of  "  peccata  venialia"  comes 
to  the  one  who  communicates  only  mediately  through  the  sacra- 
mental grace,  and  immediately  through  his  cooperation  and  merit 
in  receiving  the  Sacrament  ("  ex  opere  operantis  "),  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent with  the  fruits  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  which  arise  directly 
"ex  opere  operato"  inasmuch  as  Christ  therein  is  at  once  the 
"  offerens"  and  the  "  oblatio."  The  banquet-theory  admits  of  no 
such  distinction,  but  confines  the  fruits  of  the  Eucharist  practically 
to  the  "  opus  operantis,"  for  it  fails  to  show  how  Christ  is  the 
"  offerens,"  since  the  consecration  has  merely  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  Victim  slain  on  Calvary  in  edible  form.  The  Council 
insists  that  the  Mass  is  "  ilia  munda  oblatio  quae  nulla  indignitate 
aut  malitia  offerentium  inquinari  potest."  ^  This  fruit  of  the  sacri- 
fice never  varies  whether  the  celebrant  be  a  sinner  or  saint.  In 
the  banquet-theory  Christ  is  not  the  "  offerens,"  for  the  giving 
of  Holy  Communion  is  not  that  "opus  humanum"  instituted  by 
Christ  whence  a  fruit  "  ex  opere  operato"  could  proceed.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  fruits  truly  "  ex  opere  operantium,"  inasmuch 
as  they  derive  a  special  grace  from  the  disposition  and  merit  of 
those  who  make  the  offering.  "In  oblatione  sacrificii  cujuscum- 
que  sacerdotis  duo  possunt  considerari,  scilicet  ipsum  sacrificium 
oblatum  et  devotio  offerentis.  Proprius  autem  effectus  sacerdotii 
est  id  quod  sequitur  ex  ipso  sacrificio."  *^ 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  the  fruit  "  ex  opere  operato  " 
proceeds  from  the  death  on  the  Cross,  inasmuch  as,  to  use  Bishop 
Bellord's  words  :  "  Our  Lord's  endurance  of  death  is  of  infinite 
efficacy,  so  it  does  not  need  to  be  duplicated ;  it  cannot  be  pro- 
longed, because  it  came  to  an  end  with  the  Resurrection  ;  it  is  no 
longer  in  any  way  actual  except  in  the  permanence  of  its  effects." 
Thus  the  Mass  is  made  to  be  a  "  memorial  or  representation  of 
it."  But  surely  this  is  not  the  Mass  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  Bishop  Bellord  realizes  the  difficulty  which  the 
banquet-theory  involves  in  seeming  to  rob  the  death  on  the  Cross 

39  Sess.  XXII,  c.  3.  *»  Sess.  XXII,  c.  i. 
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of  the  essential  quality  of  a  sacrifice.  He  therefore  admits  that 
it  is  a  sacrifice,  but  only  in  a  spiritual  and  supereminent  sense. 
The  admission  hardly  suffices  to  eliminate  the  characteristics  of  a 
real  sacrifice  which  the  death  of  Christ  implies,  and  which  make 
it  in  every  sense  as  true  a  bloody  offering  as  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices  were,  of  which  God  had  said  :  "  Ego  dedi  ilium  vobis  ut 
super  altare  expietis  pro  animabus  vestris  et  sanguis  pro  anima 
piaculo  sit."  ^  St.  Thomas  writes  on  this  point :  "  Potest  con- 
siderari  occisio  Christi  per  comparationem  ad  voluntatem  patientis 
qui  voluntarie  se  obtulit  passioni  et  ex  hac  parte  habet  rationem 
hostiae."  *^  And  the  Apostle  says :  "  Christus  dilexit  nos  et 
tradidit  semetipsum  pro  nobis  oblationem  et  hostiam  Deo  in 
odorem  suavitatis."  ** 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law  were  performed  by  priests  con- 
secrated for  the  purpose,  who  acted  as  mediators  between  God 
and  man  bound  to  worship  and  appease  God's  majesty  out- 
raged by  sin.  Precisely  the  same  is  applicable  to  the  person  of 
Christ  who  is  appointed  as  high  priest  and  mediator  by  the 
Eternal  Father.  "  Juravit  Dominus  et  non  poenitebit  eum  ;  tu  es 
sacerdos  in  aeternum."  And  again  :  "  Omnis  pontifex  ex  homi- 
nibus  assumptus  pro  hominibus  constituitur  in  his  quae  sunt  ad 
Deum,  ut  offerat  dona  et  sacrificia  pro  peccatis."  ^  Commenting 
on  this  passage,  St.  Thomas  writes :  "  Christus  humanum  genus 
Deo  reconciliavit.  Unde  Christo  maxime  convenit  esse  sacerdo- 
tem."  *^  And,  in  accordance  with  this,  he  aptly  styles  the  action 
on  the  Cross  a  **  potissimum  sacrificium,  singulare  et  praecipuum 
sacrificium,  verum  sacrificium."  *^  In  this  sentiment  St.  Thomas 
merely  reflects  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  who  says :  "Quat- 
tuor  considerantur  in  omni  sacrificio,  cui  offeratur,  a  quo  offeratur, 
quid  offeratur,  pro  quibus  offeratur ;  idem  ipse  unus  verusque  medi- 
ator, per  sacrificium  pacis  reconcilians  nos  Deo."  ^  And  this  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  **  Is  igitur  Deus  et  Dominus  nos- 
ter,  etsi  semel  seipsum  in  ara  crucis  [and  the  altar  indicates  the  sacri- 
fice] Deo  Patri  oblaturus  erat,  ut  aeternam   illic  redemptionem 

«Lev.  17;  II.  « III,  22,  I. 

« III,  22,  3.  «  II,  102,  3. 
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operaretur,  quia  tamen  per  mortem  sacerdotium  ejus  extinguen- 
dum  non  erat  [the  priesthood  without  sacrifice  would  be  an 
anomaly  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connexion]  ;  in  coena  novis- 
sima,  qua  nocte  tradebatur,  ut  dilectae  sponsae  suae  ecclesiae 
visibile,  sicut  hominum  natura  exigit,  relinqueret  sacrificium,  quo 
cruentum  illud,  semel  in  cruce  peragendum,  repraesentaretur 
.  .  .  corpus  suum  sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini  Deo  Patri 
obtulit."  ^^  The  "  sacrificium  quo  cruentum  "  here  mentioned 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  act  on  Calvary.  That 
act  was  a  sacrifice,  not  merely  spiritual  or  moral,  but  real,  since  it 
had  an  actual  priest,  a  real  victim  offered  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  conciliation  and  union  with  God. 

Christ's  death  upon  the  Cross  was  therefore  a  real  sacrifice, 
not  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  Mass  as  constituting  the 
requisite  note  of  a  meal,  which  Dr.  Bellord  presupposes,  but 
because  it  was  an  act  by  which  the  divinely- appointed  high  priest 
intended  and  effected  atonement  for  sin  and  reconciliation  of  man 
with  God.  The  act  of  the  Crucifixion  stands  by  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mass,  as  a  true  sacrifice.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not 
such  by  itself,  no  relation  to  the  sacrificial  meal  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per could  make  it  so.  According  to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  the 
Mass  is  the  "  repraesentatio  "  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  real  sacrifice  "  quo  cruentum  illud  semel  in 
cruce  peragendum  repraesentaretur,  ej  usque  memoria  in  finem 
usque  saeculi  permaneret."  ^ 

The  banquet-theory  would  give  to  the  Mass  merely  the  char- 
acter of  a  **  nuda  commemoratio,"  which  it  is  not.  When  Bishop 
Bellord  says :  "  neither  of  them  [that  is,  the  act  of  the  Cross  and 
the  banquet  of  the  Mass]  is  a  repetition  of  the  other  action,  or  a 
continuation  of  it,  or  a  dramatic  representation  of  it,"  he  in  fact 
asserts  that  the  Mass  is  nothing  more  than  a  "  nuda  com- 
memoratio." The  Council  of  Trent  clearly  implies  that  the 
relation  of  the  two  acts  consists  in  this  that  Jesus  Christ  as 
priest  performs  in  both  the  same  action,  in  the  one  by  a  bloody 
and  in  the  other  by  an  unbloody  offering.  In  both  cases 
"  una  eademque  est  hostia,  idem  nunc  offerens  sacerdotum  minis- 
terio  qui  se  ipsum  tunc  in  cruce  obtulit,  sola  ratione  offerendi 

•js  Sess.  22,  c.  I .  «o  L.  c. 
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di versa.  Cujus  quidem  oblationis  cruentae  fructus  per  banc 
incruentam  uberrime  percipiuntur.""  It  boots  nothing  for  Bishop 
Bellord  to  say  that  "  the  Supper  would  only  be  an  empty 
memorial  of  the  last  evening  before  the  Passion  if  it  did  not  con- 
sist of  the  Flesh  and  Blood  immolated  on  Calvary,"  for  even  in 
this  case  the  Supper  would  remain  an  empty  memorial,  since  it 
does  not  represent  the  slaying  of  the  victim  which  serves  as  food. 
But  we  know  that  in  the  Mass  Christ  is  not  upon  the  altar  in  the 
state  of  a  victim  actually  slain ;  He  had  not  yet  suffered  when  He 
instituted  the  Holy  Sacrifice ;  and  since  His  Resurrection  He 
exists  in  a  transfigured  state.  If  then,  according  to  the  banquet- 
theory,  we  have  in  consecration  neither  a  mystical  nor  a  real 
shedding  of  blood,  the  act  would  mean  simply  that  the  Victim 
slain  on  Calvary  has  been  transferred  upon  our  altars.  The  "  nuda 
commemoratio  "  satisfies  the  idea  of  communicating ;  it  fulfils  in 
the  reception  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  under  separate 
species,  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  Quotiescumque  enim  manduca- 
bitis  panem  hunc  et  calicem  bibetis,  mortem  Domini  annuntiabitis, 
donee  veniat."  But  the  action  of  the  priest  in  the  Mass  is  differ- 
ent ;  in  the  consecration  he  acts  "  in  persona  Christi,"  and  not  as 
merely  offering  or  participating  in  the  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  effects 
the  atoning  and  purifying  of  the  person  who  in  Communion 
receives  the  confirmation  of  the  bond  that  unites  him  anew  to  God 
and  assures  him  of  the  means  of  grace  which  flow  from  the 
Divine  Love. 

III. 

Having  stated  the  objections  which  I  find  to  the  banquet- 
theory  of  Bishop  Bellord,  I  may  be  asked  to  state  my  own  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  essential  element  or  note  of  the  Euchar- 
istic  Sacrifice.     This  I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  do. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  I  agree  with  Bishop  Bellord  in 
repudiating  the  hitherto  generally  accepted  destruction-theory. 
This  idea  of  a  real  destruction  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
the  freedom  from  suffering  which  we  must  assume  in  the  glorified 
state  of  Christ's  body.     Even  were  we  to  admit  this  condition  as 

"  Ibid.  C.    2. 
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a  new  act  of  humiliation  in  which  fresh  merits  were  to  be  gained 
by  our  Lord  for  His  children,  it  would  imply  a  certain  insuffi- 
ciency in  the  death  on  the  Cross.  Nor  can  we  admit  the  essential 
note  of  a  quasi-real  destruction,  since  such  a  destruction  would 
indicate  only  a  quasi-real  sacrifice. 

Let  us  get  a  clear  view  of  what  sacrifice  means  in  itself ;  what 
it  was  on  Calvary ;  and  why  the  Church  requires  a  perpetual 
sacrifice.  Sacrifice  is  not  an  act  of  destruction.  The  old  Jewish 
sacrifices  by  no  means  implied  this.  God,  who  instituted  and 
ordained  these  sacrifices,  finds  no  delight  in  destruction  ;  what  He 
demands  and  wishes  is  surrender  and  perfect  consecration  to  Him- 
self. Nor  does  He  wish  this  surrender  or  consecration  because 
He  stands  in  need  of  it,  or  because  it  profits  Him ;  but  solely 
because  it  testifies  to  the  will  and  readiness  of  the  creature  to  be 
subject  to  Him,  to  be  united  with  Him  from  whom  it  came  forth 
and  from  whom  the  abuse  of  free  will  had  alienated  it.  The 
internal  act  of  sacrifice  or  consecration  is  not  merely  an  intellec- 
tual act  of  recognition  of  God's  supremacy,  but  it  is  a  voluntary 
turning  to  Him.  "Significat  autem  sacrificium  quod  exterius 
offertur,  interius  spirituale  sacrificium  quo  anima  seipsam  offert 
Deo."^^  This  offering,  this  desire  for  union,  must  proceed  from 
the  creature  by  petition,  and  is  not  a  mere  communication  through 
the  medium  of  a  banquet,  since  man  stands  so  infinitely  below  his 
Creator  that  the  initiative  of  such  a  relationship  is  excluded  on 
the  part  of  man.  "  Ex  naturali  procedit  quod  homo  quibusdam 
sensibilibus  rebus  utatur,  offerens  eas  Deo  in  signum  debitae  sub- 
jectionis  et  honoris  secundum  similitudinem  eorum  qui  dominis 
suis  aliqua  offerunt  in  recognitionem  dominii ;  haec  autem  per- 
tinent ad  rationem  sacrificii."^^  The  slaying  of  the  victim  was  not 
intended  to  signify  the  taking  away  of  life,  but  rather  the  surren- 
der of  life  to  God ;  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  such  addi- 
tional ceremonial,  after  the  slaying,  as  the  bringing  of  the  blood 
to  the  altar  in  token  of  God's  dominion  over  life.  In  like  manner 
the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  was  not  intended  as  an  act  of  destruc- 
tion, but  as  an  indication  that  the  offering  was  to  ascend  to  God 
**  in  odorem  suavitatis,"  which  was  effected  through  fire  as  a  sym- 

"  St.  Thorn.,  2,  2,  85,  2. 

w  Ibid.  I. 
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bol  of  divine  grace.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  nothing  else 
than  an  oblation,  the  pouring  out  of  Christ's  Blood  on  the  altar 
of  Calvary,  as  a  surrender  to  the  Eternal  Father — "  se  ipsum  in 
ara  crucis  Deo  Patri  oblaturus  erat." 

The  Church  requires  a  visible,  continuous  sacrifice — '*  ut  di- 
lectae  Sponsae  suae  Ecclesiae  visibile,  sicut  hominum  natura 
exigit,  relinqueret  sacrificium" — not  because  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross  could  have  been  insufficient,  but,  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  faithful,  as  a  visible  society  and  as  the  mystic  body  of  Christ,  are 
obliged  to  manifest  their  sense  of  subjection  to  and  love  of  their 
Heavenly  Father  by  some  determined  token.  And  this  token 
must,  furthermore,  be  of  a  nature  to  admit  man's  cooperation  in 
the  work  of  his  redemption  and  union  with  God.  He  must  per- 
sonally participate  in  this  act  in  order  to  prevent  a  false  reliance 
and  presumptuous  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment, which  would  make  the  individual  dispense  with  good  works. 
The  Church,  composed  of  men  whose  gifts  can  be  of  but  a  finite 
and  corruptible  nature,  in  themselves  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  receives  from  her  Head  the  means  of  presenting  a  truly 
worthy  gift.  He  offers  Himself  as  a  hostage  which  she  may 
fitly  present  to  God,  that  is,  He  offers  Himself  in  her  name — 
"  Corpus  et  sanguinem  suum  sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini  Deo 
Patri  obtulit."  Christ  is  the  "  terminus  ad  quem  "  of  the  sacrificial 
offering  (Suarez,  Scheeben),  whilst  the  "  terminus  a  quo"  is  indi- 
cated in  the  cessation  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine,  which 
does  not  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Suarez)  belong  to  the  essence 
of  the  sacrifice,  because  the  value  of  sacrifice  lies  not  in  the  change 
(destruction,  immutation)  of  the  gift  offered,  but  in  its  surrender  to 
God.  The  virtue  "  ex  opere  operato"  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice 
consists  in  the  act  of  oblation  which  Christ  makes  at  the  moment 
of  His  real  presence  under  the  separate  species  on  the  altar,  as 
the  "  terminus  ad  quem,"  to  the  Eternal  Father.  This  real  act  of 
oblation  is,  in  the  first  place,  spiritual  as  betokening  the  love 
and  readiness  of  Christ  to  offer  Himself  anew  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  The  interior  disposition  unites  in  the  act  of  an 
external  oblation,  such  as  is  possible  only  in  the  transfigured 
state  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  which  is  indicated  in  His  Body 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  Five  Wounds  as  a  trophy  of  victory  trans- 
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lated  into  the  state  of  heavenly  glory.  There  is  no  virtue  "  ex 
opere  operato  "  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  two  elements  are 
separated  in  the  mode  of  consecration ;  nor  in  any  condition  of 
humiliation  incident  to  this  separation  ;  nor  finally  in  any  mystic 
shedding  of  blood.  And  there  is  no  gaining  of  fresh  merit  in 
this  condition  on  the  part  of  Christ ;  the  intrinsic  act  of  the  Cross 
perdures,  either  without  interruption  as  continually  actual,  or  as 
repeated  in  each  act  of  consecration  at  the  moment  when  the 
virtual  elements  become  actual.  There  is  no  more  suffering  such 
as  might  produce  new  merit  by  a  continuation  of  the  process  of 
destruction.  The  heavenly  act  of  oblation  on  the  part  of  Christ 
is  both  and  at  the  same  time  infinite  and  finite,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  act  of  the  God-Man  which  unites  itself  with  intercession  that 
gains  efficacy  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Church,  the  disposi- 
tions and  needs  of  those  representatives  who  on  earth  make  the 
offering.  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Hebrews  will  be  found  to  harmonize 
perfectly  with  this  interpretation.  The  invisible  oblation  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  at  the  same  time  the  visible  sacrifice  of  the 
Church,  because  Christ  appears  actually  under  the  visible  forms 
as  the  "  terminus  ad  quem  "  of  the  sacrificial  oblation.  That  obla- 
tion is  a  representative  act  of  offering,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
under  the  separate  species.  The  heavenly  act  of  oblation  on  the 
part  of  Christ  receives  a  visible  expression  through  the  external 
ceremonies  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  which  by  anticipation 
symbolize  His  interior  action,  without  being  actually  necessary, 
since  the  presence  of  the  oblation  on  the  altar  sufficiently  and 
externally  demonstrates  its  significance. 

WiLH.    GOETZMANN. 

Donauesckingen,  Baden,  Germany. 


THE  TRAINING  OP  SILAS. 
XIX. — Brighter  Prospects  for  the  Library. 

THE  millionaire's  visits  to  the  Melgroves  were  regular  now. 
Every  Wednesday  evening  the  familiar  step  was  heard 
climbing  the  stairs  to  the  room  where  the  invalid  was  convales- 
cing. Mrs.  Melgrove's  Christmas  gift  to  the  old  man  was  a 
handsome  set  of  prayer  beads,  mounted  on  silver  wire. 
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"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  ?"  he  asked,  when  the  dainty- 
box  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

'*  Say  them,  of  course." 

"But  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Melgrove,  I  do  not  know  how," 
frankly  answered  the  old  California  miner.  "Where  am  I  to 
begin  ?" 

The  donor  took  the  greatest  delight  in  explaining  the  way 
to  him. 

"  And  when  am  I  to  say  my  prayers  on  them  ?" 

"  Every  night." 

"  Every  night !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Silas.  "  Isn't  that 
too  often  ?  I  might  break  them.  Are  they  not  too  precious  to 
bring  them  out  so  often  ?" 

"  O  no,  Mr.  Maglundy ;  you  must  promise  me  to  say  your 
beads  every  night." 

Maglundy  promised ;  though  the  old  man  realized  that  no 
matter  how  willing  the  spirit,  the  flesh  is  weak. 

The  long  and  interesting  talks  between  Melgrove  and  himself 
had  proved  beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one.  Maglundy's  hobby 
had  been  that  of  serving  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  the  cool  recep- 
tion the  Times  had  given  his  fountain  on  Blenheim  Square  had 
put  a  damper  on  his  zeal  in  that  direction.  The  newspaper  was, 
in  the  old  man's  mind,  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  he  could  not 
get  over  the  scoring  the  people  had  given  him  in  the  prose  of 
Burton ;  nor  could  he  forgive  that  "  nincompoop"  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  criticizing  the  inscription. 

One  evening  he  was  telling  Melgrove  all  these  grievances. 

"  Strange  it  is,  sir,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  judge  others 
wrongly." 

"  Mr.  Maglundy,"  said  Melgrove,  after  he  had  listened  quite 
a  while  to  what  he  had  heard  so  many  times  before,  "  there  is  no 
reason  for  this  discouragement.  Don't  you  think  that  with  that 
fortune  of  yours  you  could  still  do  a  great  deal  for  your  fellow- 
citizens  ?  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Times  was  so  hard  on  you, 
if  you  remember,  was  the  utter  uselessness  of  that  fountain  during 
half  the  year.  There  are  many  services  you  might  render  to 
Laurenboro  which  would  make  your  name  illustrious  in  the  years 
to  come  and,  besides,  do  much  good  to  your  fellow-citizens  every 
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day  in  the  year.  It  is  not  very  often  that  a  man  drops  into  a  gold 
mine,  as  you  have  done,  and  few  have  the  opportunities  that  are 
yours,  even  now.  Fountains  and  such  like  are  all  very  good  in 
their  place  ;  they  beautify  a  city,  and  make  it  attractive  to  live  in. 
But  there  are  other  ideals — loftier  ones  than  even  fountains." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  broke  in  Maglundy. 

"  Some  work,  I  mean,  that  will  do  good  to  men's  minds  and 
souls  rather  than  their  bodies.  Drinking-water  is  an  excellent 
thing,  but  there  is  plenty  in  the  Brono,  and  people  can  always  get 
it  there.  Not  so  with  men's  minds.  In  this  age,  when  knowledge 
is  daily  widening  its  bounds,  we  all  realize  our  hmitations ;  we 
feel  the  need  of  further  enlightenment.  Nowadays,  wealthy  men 
are  not  satisfied  with  raising  fountains.  In  these  gifts  there  is 
always  lurking  some  afterthought  or  other.  Fountains  are  in 
most  cases  monuments  raised  to  their  own  pride,  whereon  they 
have  their  names  carved  in  bronze  or  marble " 

Maglundy  began  to  grow  uneasy. 

" and  people  are  wise  enough  to  see  through  their  schem- 
ing. Men  of  money  nowadays  have  learned  to  be  less  selfish. 
They  endow  university  chairs ;  they  build  colleges ;  they  educate 
youth  for  the  priesthood ;  they  found  libraries  where  people  may 
have  sound  reading.  Education  is  the  end  wealthy  men  aim  at  in 
these  times.  Or  again,  among  ourselves,  wealthy  Catholics  work 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  false  theory  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  combated,  that  which  leaves  all  the  work 
of  religion  to  the  clergy.  Why  should  not  laymen  do  their  share 
in  extending  the  influence  of  our  Church  ?" 

Melgrove  was  flying  far  over  the  head  of  the  old  miner,  who 
could  not  follow  him  in  these  considerations.  Maglundy  was  still 
of  the  earth  earthy ;  the  speaker  knew  this  very  well.  But  he 
also  knew  that  he  had  to  aim  high  if  he  desired  to  raise  the  old 
millionaire  out  of  his  present  level. 

"  For  instance,"  continued  Melgrove,  "  what  do  we  laymen 
here  in  St.  Paul's  do  for  our  Church  beyond  paying  our  pew- 
rents — and  many  don't  even  do  that " 

"  I  have  not  paid  mine  yet,"  interrupted  Maglundy. 

" contributing  a  few  dollars  to  the  support  of  Father  Sinclair, 

and  throwing  in  an  occasional  dollar  for  some  charitable  object 
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or  other  ?  Let  me  illustrate.  There  is  the  new  Library  that 
Father  Sinclair  has  organized.  That  is  a  noble  work,  distribut- 
ing good  reading  matter  among  the  people  of  the  whole  town, 
and  preventing  their  minds  from  being  corrupted.  Think  of  the 
vast  influence  it  could  wield  in  Laurenboro.  Still,  the  chief  libra- 
rian told  me  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  she  may  have  to  close  the 
doors " 

"  She  told  me  the  very  same  thing,"  broke  in  Maglundy,  "and 
she  is  such  a  fine  woman." 

"  Not  a  nobler  woman  in  Laurenboro  ;  devoted,  earnest,  anx- 
ious to  do  good  ;  and  she  is  now  handicapped  for  want  of  money 
that  we  laymen  should  supply  her  with  to  carry  on  her  good 
work." 

Maglundy  was  in  a  deep  study,  and  he  kept  puffing  away  at 
his  cigar. 

"  I  intend  to  do  something  myself  in  a  few  days,"  added  Mel- 
grove,  growing  confidential  with  a  purpose.  "  Mrs.  Melgrove 
and  I  have  been  talking  the  matter  over,  and  we  shall  not  see 
that  Library  shut  down  even  if  we  have  to  mortgage  our 
property." 

"  Indeed !  Mortgage  your  property !"  exclaimed  Maglundy. 
"  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  see  the  doors  closed,  and  I  am 
glad  that  you  purpose  to  do  something  for  Miss  Garvey." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Melgrove,  "  one  family  cannot  do  all.  If 
three  or  four  of  our  wealthy  Catholics  would  club  together,  we 
could  do  something  to  give  pleasure  to  Miss  Garvey — don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
chief  librarian,"  said  Maglundy,  who  found  that  the  conversation 
had  reached  dangerously  practical  issues.  "What  would  you 
propose,  sir  ?" 

Melgrove  had  his  man  at  bay. 

"A  very  simple  scheme.  I  have  been  in  consultation  with 
Father  Sinclair  for  a  few  days,  and  we  have  concluded  that  the 
interest  on  a  hundred  thousand  dollars " 

Maglundy  was  uneasy  again. 


" or  even  seventy-five  thousand,  safely  invested,  would  bring 

in  an  income  large  enough  to  meet  expenses  and  keep  the  Lauren- 
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boro  Library  up-to-date.  Cayson,  who  called  to  see  me  the  day 
before  yesterday,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute twenty  thousand ;  the  Molveys  and  the  Graymers  will,  I 
know,  contribute  at  least  ten  thousand  each ;  and  so  on.  And 
they  are  not  millionaires  by  any  means,"  added  Melgrove,  smil- 
ing, and  looking  Maglundy  straight  in  the  eyes. 

The  business-like  way  the  proposition  had  been  put  before  him 
fairly  staggered  the  old  miner. 

"  But  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  would  there  be  any  return  ;  any 
acknowledgment,  I  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Melgrove.  "  The  best  acknowledgment 
would  be  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  that 
would  be  active  when  we  are  in  our  graves." 
"  And  is  that  all  ?"  asked  Maglundy. 

Melgrove's  presence  of  mind  did  not  abandon  him. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  should  suggest  that  some  acknowledgment 
in  the  form  of  a  tablet,  or  something  of  the  kind,  should  be  raised 
to  recall  the  names  of  the  generous  benefactors." 

"  I  shall  think  the  matter  over  seriously,  Mr.  Melgrove.  How 
much  did  you  say  Cayson  would  give  ?" 

"  Twenty-thousand  dollars." 

"  I  am  going  to  think  it  over,"  murmured  the  old  man,  rising, 
for  his  stay  had  been  quite  long.  "  I  am  delighted  to  know  that 
you  are  improving  so  rapidly.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  say  good- 
night." 

And  Maglundy  left. 

"  The  old  man  is  in  the  toils,  Eleanor,  *'  said  Melgrove  to  his 
wife,  when  she  brought  him  the  Times  that  night.  "He  cannot, 
get  out  of  them  now."  And  he  proceeded  to  tell  how  he  had 
worked  his  plans. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  give  generously,"  answered  Mrs.  Mel- 
grove ;  •*  and  won't  Miss  Garvey  be  happy  ?" 

"  I  think,  Eleanor,  that  Mary  Garvey  is  hypnotizing  Maglundy. 
Every  time  I  mentioned  her  name  to-night,  the  old  man's  eyes 
glistened." 

Mrs.  Melgrove  laughed  at  the  conceit.  "  It  may  be.  I  should 
not  put  it  beyond  that  shrewd  little  lady." 

'•  We  should  mature  our  plans  as  soon  as  possible,"  continued 
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the  invalid,  "  with  regard  to  Helen's  insurance.  The  sooner  we 
bring  things  to  a  head,  the  sooner  will  Maglundy  consider  him- 
self bound  to  act." 

The  plan  of  the  Melgroves  was  one  that  had  been  the  topic 
for  several  days.  Little  Helen's  life  had  been  insured  at  a  very 
early  age  for  five  thousand  dollars.  The  premiums  had  been 
faithfully  paid  ;  the  amount  of  the  policy  was  now  due.  Besides 
this  sum,  the  Melgroves  felt  that  they  could  contribute  five  thou- 
sand without  missing  it.  They  had  no  direct  heir,  and  the  estate 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  whose  ideas  differed  from 
theirs  in  the  matter  of  charitable  works.  They  had  decided  to 
deed  over  to  the  Laurenboro  Library  little  Helen's  insurance  and 
their  own  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars.  But  so  far  it  had  been 
kept  a  secret  between  themselves.  Not  even  Father  Sinclair  had 
an  inkling  of  the  windfall  that  was  impending. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  would  give  the  Library  a  footing ;  but 
Melgrove  had  vaster  ideas,  and  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  impart 
them  to  others.  It  was  he  who  prevailed  on  Cayson  and  Gray- 
mer  to  part  with  twenty  and  ten  thousand  respectively.  The 
Molveys  were  not  quite  decided  ;  but  he  could  count  on  ten  thou- 
sand from  them.  That  would  make  the  respectable  sum  of  fifty 
thousand.  If  Maglundy,  the  richest  of  them  all,  would  only  give 
the  other  twenty-five  thousand,  the  Library  was  founded. 

"  But  how  are  we  going  to  succeed  with  the  old  gentleman  ?" 
was  Melgrove's  last  question  that  night.  When  sleep  overtook 
him  he  had  not  yet  found  an  answer. 

The  whole  scheme  for  the  founding  of  the  Free  Library  was 
•laid  before  Father  Sinclair  next  day.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  him,  and  he  immediately  suggested  incorporation  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  legislature  to  permit  of  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty. The  present  site  was  only  a  temporary  one ;  the  Library 
could  not  always  stay  where  it  was. 

"  If  the  money  is  provided,  we  can  easily  secure  a  better  one ;" 
said  the  pastor,  "  and  put  things  on  a  larger  scale.  But  do  you 
think  that  Maglundy  will  contribute  the  other  twenty-five  thou- 
sand to  the  work  ?" 

"  Why  should  he  not  ?'*  asked  Melgrove.  "  He  has  the 
money,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  with  him.  My  wife  sug- 
gests that  Miss  Garvey  should  use  her  influence  with  him." 
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Father  Sinclair  returned  to  the  glebe-house,  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  the  Laurenboro  Library  was  progressing  rapidly. 

*'  God  is  directing  this  work,"  he  mused,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  balcony,  "  and  God  does  all  things  well." 

XX. — The  Pastor  Entertains  a  Visitor. 

Father  Sinclair's  life  was  a  busy  one.  It  was  a  question  his 
people  often  discussed  how  he  could  succeed  so  well  in  doing  all 
his  parish  work  without  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  apply  to  the  archbishop  for  one;  but  his 
activity  was  of  a  kind  that  made  him  feel  delicate  about  taking 
such  a  step.  The  truth  is,  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  knew  the  value 
of  time,  and  no  minutes  were  lost.  The  Library  had  given  him 
some  worry  in  the  beginning,  but  Miss  Garvey  had  such  a  mas- 
tery of  details  now  that  his  worries  in  that  connexion  had  quite 
ceased.  In  fact,  the  Library  and  the  chief  librarian  were  becom- 
ing one  and  the  same  thing.  Readers  no  longer  said  "  they  were 
going  to  the  Library,"  but,  "  they  were  going  to  see  Miss  Gar- 
vey." The  pastor  did  not  object  to  this.  He  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  her  ability  and  tact ;  and  he  let  her  have  her  own 
way  in  everything. 

St.  Paul's  parish,  with  its  sick,  and  its  poor,  and  its  unfortunate, 
kept  him  busy.  He  did  not  ask  his  flock  to  do  his  spiritual  work, 
but  there  was  many  a  thing  they  could  do,  and  he  let  them  do  it. 
In  these  matters  he  applied  his  theory  of  lay-action.  The  St. 
Vincent  Conferences  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  poor.  The  sick 
knew  that  he  was  always  ready  to  fly,  day  or  night,  whitherso- 
ever he  was  called.  The  telephone  had  saved  him  many  journeys 
down-town.  But,  for  all  that,  his  life  was  a  busy  one.  The  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes  had  made  a  word  or  a  note 
from  him  a  power  in  Laurenboro,  though  he  sometimes  found 
the  requests  of  people  very  unreasonable. 

One  day — it  was  in  the  first  days  of  January — he  took  out  his 
note-book  and  read : — 

Mrs.  O.  will  call  at  lo  o'clock. 

Clergyman's  blank  to  be  signed  for  Mrs.  C.'s  admission  to  Royal  view  Hospital. 

Clothes  for  Mrs.  A.*s  husband.     See  Melgrove. 
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See  Supt.  Weston  to  have  H.  's  son  transferred  from  Chicago  office,  G.  W. 

Ry.     Reason  :  change  of  air, 
Mrs.  W.    Ward  G.     Royalview.     Call  at  one. 
That  Gottingen  family — son  in  trouble  with  police. 
Card  Sec'y  Art  Club.     Friday  at  seven.. 
Confirmation  of  Polly  M. 
Burton  to-night  at  eight. 

Half  ton  of  coal  for  834  Blenheim  Square,  W. 

Mrs.  K.  will  call  for  pledge  card.     Leave  with  Nanny — sealed  with  wax. 
Ask  Weston  for  pass  for  R.'s  family  to  Beaumaris — rheumatism — good  for 

three  months — private  car,  if  possible. 
Mrs.  G.'s  rent  this  month.     See  Melgrove, 
Gottingen  86,  room  9a.    Chickenpox. 

This  was  a  sample  of  a  half  day's  work.  He  managed  to  keep 
his  engagements  well  mapped  out ;  but  he  could  scarcely  call  his 
time  his  own. 

He  had  just  been  to  see  Superintendent  Weston  of  the  Great 
Western  about  the  transfer  of  Hiller's  son,  and  was  entering  the 
door  of  the  glebe-house,  when  Nanny  met  him. 

"  There's  a  tramp  or  sumthin*  that  wants  to  see  your  Rever- 
ence in  the  parlor." 

"  Very  well,  Nanny,  tell  him  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute,"  said 
the  pastor. 

While  he  was  taking  off  his  overcoat,  he  mused  "  I  do  hope 
it  is  not  another  of  those  book  agents.  Since  that  Library  has 
been  started,  my  life  has  not  been  worth  living." 

Father  Sinclair  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half -past  eleven, 
and  he  had  to  dine,  and  be  at  the  hospital  at  one. 

When  he  entered  the  room  the  stranger  stood  up  and  held 
out  a  trembling  hand.  He  was  tall,  rather  refined  in  appearance, 
with  a  tired  drooping  air.  He  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  had  a 
fortnight's  growth  of  beard  on  his  face.  A  deep,  red  scar  ran 
across  his  forehead,  as  if  a  sword  had  struck  him  once  too  often. 
In  a  word,  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  run  up  against  the 
world,  and  had  got  the  worst  of  it.  Still,  the  pastor  might  be 
mistaken. 

"  Father,  I  am  sorry  if  I  am  giving  you  any  trouble,"  the 
stranger  began  in  a  subdued  tone.  "  I  know  yours  is  a  busy  life 
but" — here  the  voice  began  to  quaver — "  I  am  in  great  trouble. 
I  was  in  your  Library  this  morning,  and  I  was  told  to  call  on 
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you.  I  am  a  librarian  myself,  from  the  Gotham  Merchants'  Insti- 
tute, New  York." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  large  tears  began  to  roll  down  his 
cheeks.  Some  great  trouble  was  evidently  weighing  on  him,  and 
Father  Sinclair  made  an  effort  to  calm  him.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  stranger  could  resume. 

"  Are  we  alone  here  ?  "  he  asked,  getting  close  to  the  priest. 
"  May  I  speak  to  you  in  confidence  ?  " 

He  noticed  that  the  parlor  door  was  open,  and  he  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  close  it ;  but  Father  Sinclair  got  ahead  of  him. 
After  being  fully  assured  that  they  were  quite  alone,  he  con- 
tinued : — 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  confession ;  for  I  feel  the  need  of  not 
only  counsel,  but  also  of  absolution,  in  my  present  condition." 

"  Very  well,"  broke  in  the  pastor,  sympathetically,  "  you  may 
go  into  the  church  to  prepare  yourself  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

The  tears  that  rolled  down  the  cheeks  so  abundantly  had  con- 
quered the  heart  of  the  pastor. 

"Perhaps,"  interposed  the  visitor,  "it  is  just  as  well  that  I 
speak  to  you  here  first." 

"  Very  well.     Let  me  hear  your  story." 

"  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  you,"  he  began.  "  You  never  saw 
me  before.  My  name  is  Crookwood,  from  New  York,  as  I  told 
you.  I  belong  to  Father  Ringard's  parish — St.  Basil's.  I  was 
an  altar  boy  there  years  ago,  and  then  joined  the  choir.  It  was 
there  that  I  met  my  wife  for  the  first  time."  Crookwood  sobbed 
convulsively,  and  he  gasped  out,  "  I  am  growing  faint." 

The  man  was,  in  fact,  fainting.  His  face  grew  livid;  his 
hands  closed  tightly  as  if  to  grasp  something ;  he  fell  back  on  the 
lounge  he  had  been  sitting  on.  The  pastor  rushed  to  the  door 
and  told  Nanny  to  fetch  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Glory  be  to  the  saints ! "  exclaimed  Nanny.  She  came 
rushing  in  with  the  water  and  threw  a  whole  cupful  into  the  face 
of  the  stranger. 

The  shock  revived  him.  He  raised  his  head,  and  looking 
around  him  in  a  half- dazed,  half- terrified  state,  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice : — 
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"Judge,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  the  deed.  Heaven  knows  I 
I  did  not  mean  to  do  it." 

Nanny  was  scared  to  death.  The  pastor  told  her  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  and  keep  her  tongue  quiet. 

Crookwood  was  now  fully  conscious,  and  imploringly  begged 
Father  Sinclair  to  tell  him  what  he  had  said  during  his  fainting- 
spell. 

"  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,"  answered  the  priest,  who  was 
tiring  of  this  little  tragedy  which  had  come  to  him  so  unex- 
pectedly. 

"  Father,  I  fear  I  shall  end  my  days  on  a  scaffold.  I  would 
ask  your  leave  to  go  out  into  the  fields  to  die.  I  have  no  further 
use  for  life.     What  was  the  last  thing  I  told  you  ?  " 

"  That  you  met  your  wife  for  the  first  time  in  the  choir.  Yours 
is  not  an  exceptional  case  in  the  history  of  choirs,  is  it  ?  "  asked 
the  pastor,  trying  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit ;  for  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  collapsing  again.     He  was  in  the  helplessness  of  despair. 

The  time  was  passing.  This  item  was  not  down  on  Father 
Sinclair's  note-book  ;  so  he  shook  his  visitor  stoutly. 

"  Rouse  yourself,  sir.  Be  a  man.  What  is  your  story  ?  What 
do  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

This  had  the  desired  effect. 

"  I  really  must  beg  your  pardon.  I  know  I  am  taking  up  your 
precious  time.  Father.  I  have  killed  my  wife ;  I  am  a  murderer. 
A  week  ago.  Father  Ringard  came  to  ask  us  to  take  part  in  a 
concert  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  When  he  left  the  house,  my 
wife  and  I  had  some  angry  words  over  a  piece  of  music.  I  raised 
a  piano-wrench  and  struck  her.  She  fell  to  the  floor  screaming. 
The  neighbors  ran  in,  and  tried  to  seize  me,  but  I  escaped.  Half- 
crazed,  I  took  a  Fourth  Avenue  car  to  the  Grand  Central  Station. 
I  jumped  onto  a  train  that  was  moving  out  and  reached  Albany. 
I  spent  two  days  hiding  in  the  freight  cars  at  Troy.  A  New  York 
paper  told  me  in  a  column  of  sensational  headings  that  I  was  a 
murderer ;  that  the  police  were  on  my  tracks  ;  that  all  trains  were 
watched.  I  boarded  a  freight  train  and  reached  Laurenboro  day 
before  yesterday.  Here  I  am  before  you.  Father,  a  wretched 
murderer;  the  unwilling  slayer  of  my  wife,  penniless,  with  the 
scaffold  staring  me  in  the  face.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  jump 
into  the  river  and  end  it  all  ?  " 
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"  I  must  admit  that  your  case  is  a  painful  one,"  said  Father 
Sinclair,  who  had  by  this  time  become  deeply  interested ;  "  but 
jumping  into  the  Brono  will  not  improve  matters.  If  you  are 
arrested,  you  shall  only  have  to  prove  that  the  blow  was 
accidental." 

"  Supposing  that  I  cannot  prove  it  ?  "  added  the  visitor,  sup- 
plicatingly. 

During  all  this  interview  Father  Sinclair's  feelings  were  quite 
varied.  A  cold  chill  ran  up  and  down  his  vertebral  column  when 
he  realized  that  he  was  there  alone  in  the  small  parlor  with  a  man 
who  had  killed  his  wife  with  a  piano-wrench.  But  the  frank  and 
evidently  truthful  avowal  of  how  the  deed  was  done,  modified  his 
guilt  in  the  priest's  judgment  and  enlisted  his  sympathies.  Father 
Sinclair  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"  Mr.  Crookwood,  I  assure  you,  you  have  all  my  sympathies. 
Tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do  for  you.  I  am  willing  to  do 
anything  I  reasonably  can.     You  look  hungry  and  worn  out." 

The  pastor  went  to  the  door  and  told  Nanny  to  prepare  some 
dinner  for  the  stranger. 

"  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  'im,  all  the  same,  and  beggin*  his 
Reverence's  pardon,"  muttered  Nanny  to  herself,  as  she  started 
to  build  the  fire. 

"  I  have  been  living,"  continued  Crookwood,  "  for  the  past 
four  days  on  wheat  which  I  found  in  a  freight  car  and  on  some 
food  which  a  brakeman  threw  to  me  yesterday.  But  don't  mis- 
understand me ;  I  am  not  looking  for  charity.  I  have  money  in 
New  York.  That  is  why  I  have  called  to  see  you,  Father.  May 
I  ask  you  a  favor  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Father  Sinclair. 

"  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  write  to  Father 
Ringard  and  ask  him,  as  discreetly  as  you  can,  to  go  to  the 
Gotham  Merchants'  Institute,  draw  my  last  month's  salary,  and 
send  it  on  to  you  here  ?  You  should  have  an  answer  in  three 
days.     I  shall  call  day  after  to-morrow." 

The  very  reasonableness  of  the  request  appealed  to  the  pastor. 
What  else  could  he  do  but  write  to  the  man's  parish  priest  con- 
fidentially, and  tell  him  what  he  undoubtedly  knew  already.  He 
answered : — 

"  I  shall  do  that,  sir.     The  letter  will  go  in  to-night's  mail. 
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Meanwhile,  here  is  ten  dollars  to  get  you  out  of  present  difficul- 
ties. You  will  give  it  back  when  your  money  arrives."  The 
pastor  stood  up.  "  I  have  other  duties  to  attend  to  just  now. 
The  housekeeper  will  give  you  some  dinner.  Call  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,  Father,  for  your  sympathies.  When  my  money 
comes  from  Father  Ringard,  you  may  take  out  your  ten  dollars, 
and  keep  some  for  the  poor  of  your  parish  in  memory  of  my 
wife." 

The  whole  interview,  fainting-spell,  and  all,  took  up  over  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  Father  Sinclair's  precious  time,  but  it  would 
have  been  cruel  not  to  help  a  man  so  far  down  as  Crookwood. 
The  pastor's  heart  went  out  to  such  cases  and  he  did  not  regret 
the  time. 

Nanny  did  her  share  in  the  drama  admirably.  She  prepared 
a  good  dinner  and  brought  the  man  down  from  the  parlor.  But 
she  told  Father  Sinclair,  when  he  returned  at  5  o'clock,  that  "  the 
stranger  wasn't  so  terribly  hungry  afther  all  me  throuble,  and  I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  'im,  your  Reverence." 

"Why,  Nanny?" 

"  I  dunno,  your  Reverence ;  but  I  don't." 

And  that  was  all  the  pastor  could  get  out  of  Nanny. 

Father  Sinclair  went  to  his  study  after  supper  that  night  and 
wrote  to  Father  Ringard  : — 
Dear  Reverend  Father  : — 

Crookwood  is  here.  He  says  the  tragedy  was  altogether  acci- 
dental. The  man  is  evidently  sincere;  utterly  broken  down,  and 
penniless.  He  asks  your  Reverence  to  call  at  the  Gotham  Merchants' 
Library,  where  he  was  employed,  and  draw  his  last  month's  salary 
(he  does  not  care  to  trust  any  one  else  for  obvious  reasons),  which 
you  will  send  on  to  me  here  by  the  next  mail.  He  will  call  for  it  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  do  him  this 
service?  Yours  fraternally, 

Edward  Sinclair,  P.P. 

The  pastor  walked  down  to  the  station  and  dropped  the  letter 
into  the  mail-car  of  the  night  train  south.  He  returned  to  the 
glebe-house  conscious  of  having  done  at  least  one  act  of  charity 

that  day. 

E.  J.  Devine,  S.J. 
Montreal  Canada. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hnalccta* 


E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  PROPAGANDAE  FIDEL 

Decretum  laudis  pro  Instituto  Sororum  Tertii  Ordinis  S. 

DOMINICI     CONGREGATIONIS     S.     CaTHARINAE     SeNENSIS      IN 

Archidioc.  Milwaukiensi. 

Quum  Reverenda  Mater  Maria  Aemilia  a  SS.  Angelis,  Prior- 
issa  Generalis  Instituti  Sororum  Tertii  Ordinis  S.  Dominici  Con- 
gregationis  Sanctae  Catharinae  Senensis,  quarum  domus  princeps 
est  in  loco  Archidioecesis  Milwaukiensis  Statuum  Foederatorum 
Americae  Septentrionalis  qui  vulgo  dicitur  Racine^  enixe  petierit, 
ut  Sancta  Sedes  praedictum  Institutum  illiusque  Constitutiones 
adprobare  dignaretur,  eius  petitio  Romanae  Commissioni  pro 
examine  Constitutionum  novorum  Institutorum  ab  hac  S.  Congre- 
gatione  dependentium  institutae,  cui  Eminentissimus  Card.  Fran- 
ciscus  Satolli  praeest,  prout  opus  erat  delata  fuit.  Praelaudata 
vera  Reverendissima  Commissio,  attenta  huius  Instituti  pro  Mis- 
sionibus  in  supradicta  Regione  utilitate,  de  qua  litterae  commen- 
datitiae  Ordinariorum,  in  quorum  Dioecesibus  Sororum  domus 
exstant,  fidem  faciunt,  et  attenta  etiam  illius  Congregatione  ad 
Tertium  Ordinem  Sancti  Dominici  a  R.  P.  Magistro  Generali 
peracta,  idem  Institutum  interim  laudandum,  eiusque  Constitutiones 
iuxta  schema  exhibitum,  introductis  tamen  modificationibus  prout 
in  adnexo  exemplari  habetur,  ad  quinquennium  per  modum  ex- 
perimenti  adprobandas  censuit.     Quare  Sacra  haec  Congregatio 
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de  Propaganda  Fide,  iuxta  votum  Reverendissimae  Congregationis, 
decretum  laudis  praefato  Institute  et  temporaneam  praedictam 
adprobationem  eius  Constitutionibus  dare  decrevit,  sperans  ipsum 
tale  incrementum  consecuturum,  ut  Sedis  Apostolicae  adproba- 
tionem suo  tempore  obtinere  valeat.  Quam  S.  Congregationis 
sententiam  ab  infrascripto  eiusdem  Secretario,  in  audientia  diei 
9  Maii  1905  SS.  D.  N.  Pio  divina  Providentia  PP.  X  relatam, 
eadem  Sanctitas  Sua  in  omnibus  ratam  habere  et  confirmare  dig- 
nata  est  et  super  his  praesens  decretum  fieri  mandavit. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  die  10  Maii  1905. 

Fr.  Hieronymus  Card.  Gotti,  Praef, 

Aloysius  Veccia,  Secret, 


E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  RTTUUM. 

I. 

Circa  festum  Patroni  localis  a  regularibus  celebrandum. 

Hodiernus    Redactor   Kalendarii   pro    Rheginensi    Provincia 

Ordinis    Minorum    Capuccinorum,  de  consensu   sui    R.mi   Pro- 

curatoris  Generalis,  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregation!   humillime 

exposuit,  in  Decreto  sa.  me.  Leonis  PP.  XIII,  sub  die  4  Decem- 

bris   1904,  inserto  in  Breviario  eiusdem  Ordinis  novissimae  Edi- 

tionis,  ac  incipiente  "  Qui  primo,"  inveniri  haec  verba ;  "  dimissis 

quibuscumque   aliis    Officiis,   sive     Dioecesanis,   praeter    Officia 

Patroni  praecipui  Loci,  Titularis  ac  Dedicationis  Ecclesiae  Cathe- 

dralis,  etc."     Hinc  idem  Orator  sequentia  Dubia  solvenda  pro- 

posuit : 

I.  Utrum  in  illis  locis  ubi  deest  Patron  us  praecipuus  Loci, 
Fratres  Capuccini  teneantur  ad  Officium  Patroni  praecipui 
Dioecesis,  et  quidem  cum  onere  audiendi  Sacrum  et  abstinendi 
ab  operibus  servilibus  ? 

II.  Utrum  per  praefatum  Decretum  abrogatum  fuit  Officium 
S.  lanuarii  Episcopi  et  Martyris  ac  Patroni  principahs  totius 
regionis  Neapolitanae,  cuis  festum  sub  duplici  praecepto  cele- 
bratur? 

III.  Utrum  adhuc  censeatur  vigere  privilegium  iam  obtentum 
celebrandi  supradicta  Officia  prout  extant  in  Propriis  respectivarum 
Dioecesium  ? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congegatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Secre- 
tarii,  exquisito  voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae,  respondendum 
censuit : — 
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Ad     I.  Affirmative  ad  utramque  partem. 

Ad    II.  Negative. 

Ad  III.  Affirmative. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  die  22  Augusti  1905. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praefectus. 
L.  t  S. 

t  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretarius. 

II. 

Circa  celebrationem  Missae  exequialis  translatae  in  die  non 

impedita. 
Quum  quaedam  difformitasreperiaturin  interpretandis  Decretis 
S.  R.  C,  nempe  n.  3755,  Missae  exequialis  pro  die  obitus  2  Decem- 
bris  1 89 1  ad  III,  et  Labacen.  28  Aprilis  1902  (i)  ad  X,  hodiernus 
Kalendarista  dioecesis  Buscoducensis  in  Hollandia,  professor  in 
Instituto  surdo-mutorum  parochiae  Gestel  S.  Michaelis,  de  con- 
sensu Rmi  sui  Episcopi  a  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregatione 
insequentium  dubiorum  solutionem  humillime  expostulavit : 

I.  Caius  mortuus  feria  IV  in  Maiori  Hebdomada  sepelitur 
feria  VI  in  Parasceve  Domini.  Quaenam  est  prima  dies  liturgice 
non  impedita,  qua  eius  Missa  exequialis  solemniter  peragi  potest : 
utrum  feria  IV  Hebdomadae  Paschalis,  an  vero  feria  II  post 
Dominicam  in  Albis,  in  qua  non  occurrit  duplex  I  vel  II  classis 
aut  festum  de  praecepto  ? 

II.  An  Missa  exequialis  solemnis  vel  cum  cantu,  ob  impedi- 
mentum  liturgicum  ultra  biduum  a  sepultura  translata,  celebrari 
possit  in  diebus  duplicia  II  classis  excludentibus  ? 

III.  An  Missa  de  Requie  pro  prima  vice  post  obitum  vel  eius 
acceptum  a  locis  dissitis  nuntium,  de  qua  in  Decreto  n.  3755  ad 
III,  celebrari  possit:  1°  infra  Octavam  Epiphaniae;  2°  infra 
Octavas  Nativitatis  Domini  et  SSmi  Corporis  Christi  in  locis,  ubi 
haec  non  est  privilegiata  ad  instar  Octavae  Epiphaniae  ? 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Secre- 
tarii,  exquisita  etiam  sententia  Commissionis  Liturgicae  rescriben- 
dum  censuit : — 

Ad  I.  Prima  dies  libera  est  in  casu  feria  II  post  Dominicam  in 
Albis,  iuxta  Decretum  Labacen.,  28  Aprilis  1902  ad  X. 

Ad  II.  Negative. 

Ad  III.  Negative  ad  primam  partem,  Affirmative  ad  secun- 
dam,  excepta  tamen  die  Octava  Corporis  Christi,  uti  ex  Decreto 
supra  citato. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit.     Die  24  Novembris  1905. 
A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praefectus. 

L.  t  S. 

t  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretarius. 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  issues  "  Decretum  Laudis  ** 
in  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  under  the  title 
of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  established  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  regulates  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain Patronal  feasts  for  the  Capuchin  Fathers. 

Decides  a  doubt  regarding  the  meaning  of  **  prima  dies  libera/* 
and  the  celebration  of  "  missae  de  Requie  "  on  certain  days. 


OEITIOISMS  OF  THE  NEW  KYRIALE. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  new  Kyriale  by  the 
leaders  in  various  departments  of  Church  music.  As  a  founda- 
tion of  their  criticism  they  have  gone  back  to  the  proposed  plan 
on  which  the  new  liturgical  chant  was  to  be  remodelled,  namely, 
the  ancient  MSS.  collected,  restored,  and  interpreted  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  the  Solesmes  school.  That  proposed  plan  has 
not  been  carried  out.  Why  ?  Because  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  the  Solesmes  school  disagreed  on  the  correctness  of  these 
ancient  MSS.  and  upon  their  interpretation,  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  value  to  be  placed  upon  the  work  of  restoration  done 
by  several  of  the  representatives  of  the  Solesmes  school.  These 
representatives  were  all  learned  men.  They  had  proved  their 
ability  in  different  directions.  But  since  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  the  question  arose :  which  of  them  was  the  more 
learned  or  the  more  able  to  accomplish  this  new  work  that  had 
to  be  done,  done  soon,  and  done  under  one  head  as  leader.  Some 
said :  "  Dom  Mocquereau  is  the  most  learned,  the  most  indefati- 
gable, and  he  has  a  large  following  of  priests,  nuns,  and  competent 
musical  critics,  to  attest  his  ability  and  his  unselfish  sincerity  in 
the  work."     Others  said :  "  No,  Dom  Pothier  is  the  best  maa 
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for  the  work.  He  has  practical  experience,  a  broad  mind,  as  well 
as  solid  information  on  the  subject  of  liturgical  chant.  His  pub- 
lished work  has  to  a  certain  extent  set  a  standard  of  what  could 
or  should  be  done  in  the  new  reform  movement."  He,  too,  had 
a  large  following  of  able  men,  although  some  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Reform,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  presi- 
dent, differed  from  him.  It  became  a  question  of  preference 
between  Dom  Pothier  and  his  school,  and  Dom  Mocquereau 
with  his  followers  of  the  Solesmes  school  now  at  Appuldurcombe. 

If  the  work  was  to  go  on,  the  matter  of  responsible  com- 
mandership  in  the  movement  had  to  be  decided.  And  the  Holy 
See  decided  in  favor  of  Dom  Pothier,  who  promptly  assumed  the 
responsibility.  Dom  Mocquereau  and  his  monks  not  only  grace- 
fully yielded,  but  also  placed  their  work  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Holy  See  as  a  guarantee  of  their  cooperation.  But  if  there  was 
apparently  no  animosity  in  the  mind  of  Dom  Mocquereau,  his 
friends  and  followers  were  not  quite  satisfied.  The  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  came  with  the  publication  of 
the  new  Kyriale,  which  was  assumed  to  be,  of  course,  the  work 
of  Dom  Pothier.     "  Oh  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  !  " 

That  the  new  volume  was  official  could  not  be  doubted,  for  it 
had  the  endorsement  of  the  Holy  See  very  plainly  printed  in  front 
of  its  title-page.  It  was  not  only  much  better  than  the  old 
Medicean  Kyriale  hitherto  in  use ;  it  was  also  admittedly  the  best 
collection  of  such  music  extant.  It  was  not  free  from  imperfec- 
tions, however ;  it  was  not  what  those  who  had  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  manuscript  codices  at  Appuldurcombe  had  expected; 
above  all,  it  was  not  what  Dom  Mocquereau  and  his  collaborers 
would  have  made  it. 

The  outcry  of  censure  became  effective ;  it  was  water  to  many 
a  mill,  oil  on  many  a  fire.  Some  of  the  bishops  who  had  found 
this  new  reform  a  troublesome  thing,  partly  because  the  old  choir 
members,  who  had  held  possession  for  years,  rebelled ;  partly 
because  it  was  difficult  to  replace  them,  even  if  they  ceased  to 
rebel,  took  occasion  from  the  alleged  imperfection  of  the  Kyriale 
to  procrastinate,  since  there  "  would  probably  be  a  more  perfect 
edition  later,  for  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  wait."  Others,  like 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  openly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
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and  officially  intimated  that  the  clergy  were  not  expected  to  intro- 
duce this  edition  of  the  Kyriale. 

The  Holy  See  promptly  signified  its  wish  to  the  bishops  that 
no  new  Kyriale  was  being  contemplated  for  the  present ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  received  a  special  letter  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  expected  to  introduce  the  new  Kyriale  without  more  ado, 
a  command  to  which  the  Archbishop  at  once  yielded,  so  inform- 
ing his  clergy  and  bidding  them  to  await  his  further  instructions 
for  a  simultaneous  adoption  of  the  Vatican  Kyriale. 

To  emphasize  the  distinction  which  made  Dom  Pothier's 
Kyriale  the  only  official  version  of  the  liturgical  chant,  the  S. 
Congregation,  which  had  given  its  approval  to  a  certain  pub- 
lisher's edition,  identical  with  that  of  Dom  Pothier's,  except  that 
it  contained  the  rhythmical  marks  or  neums  of  the  Dom  Mocque- 
reau  school,  has  since  withdrawn  its  formal  approval  of  the  latter. 

Despite  these  facts,  which  clearly  show  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
See,  the  criticism  goes  on,  under  the  plea  that  it  is  a  warfare  not 
against  the  Kyriale  but  against  Dom  Pothier,  whose  autocratic 
assumptions  and  faulty  methods  deserve  to  be  exposed  ;  that  the 
Holy  See  has  been  deceived;  that  it  is  a  simple  duty  of  justice  to 
the  hard-worked  and  able  monks  at  Appuldurcombe  to  vindicate 
their  rights  and  integrity  in  the  matter ;  and,  finally,  that  this 
attempt  to  have  the  achievements  of  musical  art  in  the  Church 
obscured,  by  preventing  the  researches  of  Dom  Mocquereau  from 
receiving  their  due  recognition  in  the  official  Kyriale,  merits  the 
opposition  which  the  criticism  implies. 

But  all  this  exhibition  of  justifying  reasons  for  criticizing  the 
Kyriale  does  not  do  away  with  some  very  patent  facts.  First,  that 
the  Holy  See  wants  this  Kyriale  adopted  and  introduced  as  it  is, 
and  as  soon  as  possible ;  that,  to  effect  this  introduction,  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  of  appreciation  of  the  new  Kyriale  is  an 
essential  requisite ;  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  who 
disagreed  with  Dom  Pothier  made  known  their  reasons,  and  that 
these  reasons  were  well  understood  before  the  Kyriale  was  offi- 
cially approved,  so  that  Rome  could  not,  as  is  being  glibly  said, 
have  been  in  the  dark  about  the  assumed  objectionable  features. 
To  the  unbiased  observer  from  without  it  will  also  occur  as  a  very 
natural  assumption  that  the  authorities  in  Rome  had  good  reasons 
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for  the  appointment  of  Dom  Pothier,  although  it  is  not  customary 
for  the  Roman  authorities  to  make  known  their  reasons  on 
all  occasions.  Above  all,  it  is  evident  that  this  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, even  granting  that  it  is  justified  by  the  reasons  alleged  for  it, 
must  retard  the  united  and  spirited  adoption  of  the  one  method 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  commanded  us  to  adopt. 

For  critics  to  protest  that  they  are  loyal  and  obedient  to  the 
Holy  See  may  savor  of  sincerity,  but  it  does  not  demonstrate  that 
generous  good  sense  which  marks  the  best  quality  of  loyal 
obedience.  They  are  like  soldiers  who,  going  into  battle,  begin  to 
dispute  among  themselves  about  the  merits  of  the  strategy  of 
their  officers,  and  depreciate  the  worth  of  the  weapons  given  them 
to  fight  with.  They  may  be  loyal  soldiers ;  but  more  loyal  are 
surely  those  who  follow  their  leader  with  simple-minded  enthu- 
siasm and  gratefully  take  the  arms  given  them,  thinking  only  of 
how  to  turn  them  to  the  best  use ;  or,  not  thinking  about  them 
at  all,  but  making  them  sure  and  strong  by  the  heart-throbs  that 
prompt  the  defence  of  a  noble  cause.  The  time  of  marching  to 
the  word  of  command  is  an  ill-chosen  moment  for  disputing  about 
the  rights  and  niceties  of  the  cause  in  hand.  March  barefoot  if 
the  boots  don't  fit  you,  but  march  with  the  rank  and  file,  or  leave 
the  line,  lest  you  be  a  hindrance. 


THE  NEW  LITUEaiOAL  INTONATIONS  AND  THE  EOMAN 

MISSAL. 

Qu.  Would  you  kindly  explain  whether,  now  that  we  have  the 
authentic  edition  (Vatican)  of  the  Kyriale,  priests  in  celebrating 
the  solemn  Mass  are  obliged,  or  should,  or  may,  adopt  the  intonations 
of  the  *' Gloria,"  ''Credo,"  *<  Ite,  Missa  est, "  etc. ,  from  the  same 
Kyriale,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  chant  of  the  liturgical  choir  ? 
The  missals  in  use  have  of  course  the  old  forms.  I  am  sure  you 
would  oblige  a  number  of  priests  by  an  answer  in  the  Review. 

J.  B. 

Resp.  According  to  Father  Bonvin,  writing  in  the  Ccecilia  for 
February  on  the  history  of  the  new  Vatican  edition  of  the  liturg- 
ical chant  books,  the  Holy  Father  has  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  liturgical  intonations  of  the  Roman  Missal  be  retained,  until 
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the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  has  formally  promulgated  the 
obligation  of  the  adoption  of  the  Solesmes  modes  (represented  by 
the  Vatican  Kyriale)  in  the  churches  of  his  jurisdiction.  Hence, 
while  there  is  no  objection  to  singing  the  Masses  of  the  Kyriale 
(even  before  the  formal  announcement  of  its  being  the  official  text 
for  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass),  by  way  of  gradually  establishing  the 
new  order  of  things,  the  old  intonations  prescribed  for  the  celebrant 
•at  Mass  may  be  and  should  be  retained.  This  prescription,  even  if 
not  official,  is  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
desires  that  the  changes  in  the  public  service  be  made  without 
undue  violence  or  haste,  so  as  not  to  excite  curious  comment,  but 
rather  be  for  edification.  Just  as  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  new  liturgical  books  is  the  gradual  work  of  several  years, 
so  the  actual  adoption  of  a  method  of  singing  in  church,  which 
promises  ultimate  uniformity,  must  be  the  work  of  discretion,  with 
due  regard  for  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  to  be  judged  of  by 
each  bishop  within  his  respective  jurisdiction. 


"OREMUS!" 

(Communicated.) 

A  Statement  was  circulated  some  time  ago  in  the  Catholic  and 
secular  press,  which,  to  avoid  perplexity  and  possibly  scandal,  should 
have  had  prompt  and  positive  correction.  The  statement  in  question 
was  a  contradiction  of  the  Pope's  recently  announced  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  church  choirs,  and  purported  a  relenting  on 
the  part  of  the  Holy  See  with  respect  to  the  ruling. 

The  new  utterance  was  contained  in  the  report  of  an  interview  of 
a  Western  Archbishop  with  the  Holy  Father  in  which  the  Archbishop, 
it  seems,  pleaded  for  the  women.  Here  is  the  text  of  this  report  as 
it  appeared : — 

**  Of  course,  we  discussed  the  reform  of  Church  music,  a  matter  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  wants  to  make  Church  music  what  it  ought  to  be , 
truly  a  prayer  to  God,  and  to  banish  all  that  savors  of  the  opera  and  of  show.  His 
ideal  of  Church  music  is  the  Gregorian  Chant,  although  he  does  not  disapprove 
the  Cecilian  music  found  here  and  in  Germany.  Nor  does  he  expect  a  radical  change 
all  at  once.  He  holds  to  the  principle,  but  he  knows  the  process  of  reform  must  of 
necessity  be  slow.  I  said  to  him,  *  Holy  Father,  surely  you  don't  intend  to  banish 
woman's  voice  from  the  service  of  God?  Who  was  nearer  our  Blessed  Lord  than 
woman?  Besides,  you  approve  congregational  singing  in  which  both  men  and 
women  join.'  *  No,'  he  responded  pleasantly,  *  I  don't  wish  to  exclude  woman  from 
singing  the  praises  of  God.'  " 
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The  papers  circulating  the  above,  headed  the  item  **Will  not  Ex- 
clude Women,"  and  then  came  the  statement  that  in  fact  the  Holy 
Father's  earlier  pronouncement  practically  means  little  or  nothing,  and 
that  our  church  choirs  are  to  experience  no  considerable  transforming 
after  all. 

It  should  be  well  understood  by  all  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reform  in  the  musical  adjunct  of  the  worship  in  our  churches  that  the 
orders  issued  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  his  *  *  Motu  proprio  * '  are 
orders^  positive  and  direct,  and  that  no  little  talk  with  Church  digni- 
taries since  can  affect  these  commands  in  any  way.  When  his  Holiness, 
discussing  the  musical  question  with  the  Archbishop  quoted,  said  that 
he  *'  did  not  wish  to  exclude  women  from  singing  the  praises  of  God," 
he  meant  that  too.  But  this  does  not  at  all  imply  that  he  is  going  to 
allow  the  female  voice  or  voices  to  continue  to  be  a  distraction  at 
sacred  functions  even  during  the  most  solemn  services,  as  mistakenly 
permitted  heretofore.  There  is  really  no  room  for  argument  on  this 
score,  and  regardless  of  sentiment  or  taste  it  is  only  becoming  to  look 
at  the  subject  from  a  matter-of-fact  viewpoint,  as  well  as  under  behest 
of  duty. 

There  is  nothing  especially  prayerful  in  female  choir  singing,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  honest  woman,  who  has  been  a  choir  singer, 
would  claim  that  she  ever  sang  one  bar  from  her  perch  in  the  organ- 
loft  with  real  devotion.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it  but  that 
the  ladies  going  through  long  hours  of  weary  rehearsal  and  then  giving 
up  Sunday  rest  to  hours  of  singing  in  the  church,  as  a  rule  without 
pecuniary  compensation,  are  often,  perhaps  unconsciously,  moved 
thereto  by  the  opportunity  afforded  for  exhibiting  their  musical  ability 
and  achievement. 

Nor  have  these  exhibitions  ever  had  any  other  effect — as  a  rule — on 
the  congregation  assembled  below.  Many  attend  High  Mass  on  Sun- 
day, and  other  special  services,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  music.  These 
Catholics,  too,  and  making  no  ifs  or  buts  in  the  admission.  Such 
music  lovers  would  take  good  care  to  avoid  the  long  services  were  the 
musical  part  of  the  programme  less  attractive,  or  of  a  nature  to  rank  as 
the  secondary  feature  it  should. 

Why  should  there  be  any  quibbling  about  the  proposition  that  the 
music  in  church  should  be,  yes,  and  now  by  the  Apostolic  ruling  must 
be,  such  as  at  least  not  to  interfere  with  due  recollection  and  attention 
to  the  great  ceremonies  enacted,  and  for  the  multitude  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion as  well  ?     Women  joining  in  congregational  singing  is  quite  an- 
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Other  thing  from  the  old-time  performance  in  the  organ  loft,  and  men's 
voices  there  are  a  different  proposition  too.  The  shrill  appeals,  the 
shrieking  calls  upon  a  surely  merciful,  forbearing  Heaven  must  be 
stopped  at  least  during  the  repetition  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and 
again  when  the  Divine  Dweller  in  the  tabernacle  comes  forth  to  en- 
courage and  bless.  These  are  certainly  occasions  when  the  minor 
chords  of  the  musical  staff  can  alone  carry  becoming  expression.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ladies  must  hereafter  find  some  other  time 
to  show  what  they  can  do  above  the  lines.  If  there  ever  was  time  and 
place  when  musical  pyrotechnics  or  vocal  gymnastics  are  not  only 
unseemly,  but  actually  a  distressing  disorder,  it  is  during  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  at  the  awesome  Benediction  hour.  Yet 
these  have  been  the  occasions  of  high  revel — high,  that  is,  as  far  as 
sound  is  concerned. 

Now  with  all  this  contention,  it  is  not  intended  in  any  degree  to 
disparage  or  underrate  feminine  piety,  nor  yet  to  reflect  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  conscious  intention  with  which  ladies  who  have  been 
engaged  in  our  church  choirs  have  rendered  service  there.  Assuredly 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  insult  to  claim  that  any  of  these,  or  any 
considerable  number  at  least,  took  part  thus  in  the  divine  service 
actually  for  the  purpose  of  *' showing  off" — to  put  the  performance 
in  homely  but  most  readily  expressive  terms.  No,  women  as  a  class, 
or  as  a  whole,  have  by  all  means  just  claim  to  their  designation  **  the 
devout  sex. ' '  They  were  eminently  distinguished  for  their  devotion 
to  the  "Man-God"  during  the  period  of  His  earthly  ministry,  and 
they  have  been  the  same  ever  since. 

But  women  do  not  and  cannot  express  their  devotional  sentiments 
in  voice  of  the  pitch  the  so-called  sacred  song  has  demanded  for  some 
decades  back.  The  Methodist  brethren  may  give  vent  to  sincerely 
pious  emotion  in  "hallelujahs"  and  shouts  which  tend  to  stir  up 
things  a  little  in  their  cold  and  barren  meeting  houses.  But  with 
Catholics  in  the  **  Real  Presence"  this  is  not  the  case.  The  voice  of 
true  prayer  is  very  subdued  here — yea,  is  even  more  eloquent  often- 
times through  absolute  silence. 

"  Oremus,"  exhorts  the  priest  at  all  the  church  services.  Let  us 
respond  to  this  and  pray — pray,  all  of  us,  truly  and  becomingly. 
When  we  want  a  good  operatic  show  let  us  look  for  it  afterwards — and 
somewhere  else.  J.  F.  W. 
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THE  CENTURION. 

(Mark  15:  39.) 
Ah,  was  it  I 
Who  let  Thee  die  ? 

And  yet  Thy  thought  at  ebb,  and  seeming  done 
Hath  worked  some  wistful  counterplot 
To  lure  unto  Thy  hilltop  one 
Who  fled  Thee  wholly,  and  would  hearken  not. 
Those  hands  of  abstinent  power,  aye  light  and  kind. 
So  true  their  final  spell  could  weave 
That  I,  who  never  cried 
Devout  and  free 

In  immolation  at  Thy  breathing  side. 
Cry  now  against  Thee,  cry  now  after  Thee : 
**  Ask,  for  Thou  shalt  receive  ; 
And  seek,  for  Thou  shalt  find  ; 
And  knock :   to  Thee  it  shall  be  opened." 
Alas,  Thou  wert  all  mine, 
Desire  divine ! 
And  I  have  let  Thee  die  uncomforted. 

Yet  fuller  thus,  and  far  more  strong, 

Upon  me  wreak  Thy  will ! 

Thy  watch  was  bitter  and  Thy  thirsting  long. 

Here  am  I :  drink  me  :   take  at  last  Thy  fill. 

Because  Thy  fate 

Hath  changed  mine,  not  too  late. 

Thou  to  the  Tree  abhorred 

Shalt  welcome  me,  my  Lord, 

And  while  thereon  apart 

The  dripping  fire  pours  from  Thy  broken  heart 

In  one  sweet  storm  ageless,  insatiable, 

O  Lover  dear ! 

Bid  me  not  fear 

Drenched  on  this  rock  for  evermore  to  dwell ; 

Bid  me  adore,  embrace,  and  brave 

Thy  Passion,  Cross,  and  Grave, 

And,  muddy  though  I  be, 

Run  up  and  forth  with  Thee, 
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And  drain,  as  stream  in  stream, 

My  lowborn  might  to  swell  Thy  clear  immortal  dream. 

So,  secretly  M  morn 

Remembering, 

A  dove  may  wing 

Into  the  wildwood  where  herself  was  born, 

To  seek  with  toil,  in  thickest  shade. 

Some  bright  and  known  cascade. 

Anon  she  spies  the  hanging  brook, 

And,  under  it,  a  lonely  hollow  nook, 

A  little  porch  of  safety  and  flat  moss, 

With  cool  continuous  whip 

Of  half-lit  spray  ' 

Flicked  inward  and  across  ; 

And  there 

On  June's  lithe  bramble-tip 

Rides  murmuring  for  hours. 

In  close  fruition  of  her  own  meek  powers 

And  of  her  anxious  way. 

Neither,  in  that  dim  air, 

By  ear  nor  eye  can  well  be  told  at  all 

From  the  thrilling  body  and  soul  of  the  waterfall. 

L.  I.  GUINEY. 
Oxfordy  England. 

A  BIT  OF  PEENOH  REALISM. 
Qu.  Your  criticism  of  Bernard  Shaw's  dramatic  work,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review,  leads  me  to  ask  you  for  an  opinion  regarding 
Henri  Lavedan's  productions,  particularly  his  Le  Duel,  which  seems 
to  have  left  the  impression  on  many  readers  and  playgoers  that  it 
serves  a  high  moral  purpose  because  it  affects  to  present  the  self- 
denial  of  a  French  abbe  in  a  heroic — to  my  mind  questionably  heroic 
— light.  There  has  been  some  discussion  on  the  subject  among 
clerical  readers  of  modern  French  literature  here,  implying  opposite 
views  touching  the  real  merit  of  the  play.  Would  you  recommend 
such  teaching  of  virtue  as  Lavedan  aims  at  any  more  than  that  of 
Shaw? 

Resp.    For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  work  of  M.  Henri  Lavedan  to  which  our  inquirer 
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refers,  we  would  say  that  Le  Duel  is  one  of  those  French  "  pieces 
en  trois  actes  "  which  interest  chiefly  by  the  variety  of  motives 
crowded  into  a  series  of  very  brief  and  romantic  scenes  quickly 
comprehended  by  the  average  spectator.  To  this  variety  of 
motives  which  renders  the  conduct  of  **  la  bete  humaine  "  inter- 
esting in  the  eyes  of  the  curious  observer  of  human  nature,  the 
**  naturaliste  "  school  of  French  playwrights,  to  which  Lavedan 
belongs,  adds  a  certain  piquancy  which  stimulates  heart  and  sense 
by  so  blending  religion  and  animal  passion  in  the  presentation 
of  its  plots  as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  average  mind  that 
it  explains  the  contradiction  in  which  noble  aspirations  and  debas- 
ing self-indulgence  are  supposed  to  be.  Thus  the  effect  of  a 
moral  is  produced  upon  the  spectator.  Indeed  the  elements  of 
this  combination  are  simple  and  well  known  to  everybody ;  and 
therein  lies  partly  the  secret  charm  or  satisfaction  which  the 
reader  or  beholder  of  the  scenes  presented  in  novel  or  play  ex- 
periences. It  is  a  psychological  study  "  made  easy."  Here,  for 
example,  we  have,  as  the  three  leading  characters,  a  duchess, 
young  and  beautiful,  "  qui  a  danse,  ri,  porte  du  rose,"  but  is  now 
unhappy  because  married  to  a  man  "  inerte,  hebete  de  cocaine  ;  " 
next,  the  abbe  Daniel,  who  has  had  a  taste  of  the  world  before  a 
sudden  sentiment  drove  him  into  the  sacristy  and  the  soutane ; 
finally  "  le  docteur  Morey,"  a  "  libre  penseur,"  whose  chief  philos- 
ophy is  in  the  belief  that  "  I'amour  "  is  the  only  divine  gift,  though 
there  is  no  divinity  superior  to  man  to  bestow  it.  As  a  sort  of 
connecting  link,  regulating  at  the  same  time  the  sentimental 
counterplay  of  the  duchess,  the  abbe,  and  the  doctor,  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  priest's  brother,  we  have  the  venerable  Monseig- 
neur  Bolene,  a  missionary  bishop. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  play  is,  as  already  indicated,  the 
variety  of  motives,  and  the  versatile  fickleness  of  the  characters. 
"  La  duchesse  de  Chailles  "  is  a  woman  who  recognizes  the  laws 
"  d'honneur  et  de  devoir."  To  the  question  of  the  doctor,  whom  she 
consults  about  her  husband,  whether  she  has  any  religion,  she 
frankly  answers :  "  Non."  To  the  further  question  :  "  et  pratiquez 
vous?  "  she  replies  :  "  non  plus."  Before  the  end  of  the  act  she 
allows  the  doctor  to  make  protestations  of  love  and  agrees  to 
meet  him  at  his  house.     She  had  secretly  loved  him  before  this. 
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A  few  hours  later  the  duchess  enters  the  room  of  the  abbe, 
tells  him  how  one  evening  some  months  ago  she  had  been  at 
church  and,  moved  by  the  memory  of  former  days  of  devotion 
and  innocence,  she  found  herself  forced  to  seek  the  confessional 
and  lay  bare  her  unlawful  attachment  to  the  doctor.  The  priest 
says :  "  I  remember "  (which  no  priest  in  his  senses  would  do, 
but  which  gives  the  spectator  a  pretty  idea  of  what  the  confes- 
sional might  mean).  Then  the  duchess,  this  model  of  honor,  and 
who,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  act,  pretends  to  have  no  rehgion,  states 
that  she  is  presently  in  the  same  temptation  and  wants  the  abbe 
to  give  her  absolution  "tout  de  suite  "  because  her  repentance  is 
overwhelming  her. 

Just  then  the  doctor  appears  on  the  scene,  upbraids  the  duchess 
and  makes  her  renew  her  promise  to  see  him.  In  the  mean- 
time the  abbe  is  conveniently  called  to  a  dying  man  in  his  parish. 
He  returns  unexpectedly  and  finds  the  two  still  parleying  in  his 
room.  Immediately  the  duchess,  forgetting  her  former  avowals, 
begins  to  treat  the  doctor  coldly,  and  departs,  which  act  demon- 
strates of  course  the  subtle  power  of  the  abbe  over  the  woman's 
heart.  This  evidence  of  her  docility  now  reacts  upon  him,  and 
he  loses  his  head  and  heart  by  falling  in  love  with  the  duchess, 
which  entails  immediate  despair  and  threatens  the  loss  of  his 
faith  and  the  throwing  over  of  his  priestly  vows.  By  way  of  con- 
trast the  duchess  goes  to  see  the  prelate  and  tells  him  that  she 
wants  to  enter  a  cloister.  The  old  bishop  restores  the  balance 
of  unreasoning  elements  and  induces  the  abbe  to  accompany  him 
as  a  missionary  to  China.  As  a  result  the  abbe  renounces  his 
love,  and  hands  over  the  duchess  to  his  infidel  brother.  This  is 
the  touching  part  of  the  heroic  act.  The  duchess  promptly 
accepts  the  situation,  all  the  more  as  the  announcement  comes  to 
the  party  just  then  that  her  husband  has  died  in  delirium. 

The  impression  which  such  a  play  must  make  upon  one 
familiar  with  the  principles  underlying  the  discipline  of  sacerdotal 
and  sacramental  life  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  of  course  one  of 
utter  unreality.  By  that  strange  contradiction  which  we  find  so 
often  in  the  judgments  of  non-Catholics  about  Catholic  belief  and 
practice,  this  unreality,  tested  solely  by  appearance,  styles  itself 
"  realism,"  and  in  a  sense  it  is  so,  for  there  is  to  be  found  here. 
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neither  soul  nor  that  virtue  which  is  the  secret  of  true  art.  Lavedan 
simply  follows  the  path  which  Emile  Zola  has  traced  out  in  such 
works  as  "  La  faute  de  I'abbe  Mouret "  or  "  La  curee,"  which  lend 
themselves  readily  to  dramatization  like  "  une  page  d'amour," 
appealing  to  the  morbid  sense  of  truth  which  endeavors  to  find 
virtue  in  the  counterplay  of  lusts  and  incidentally  helps  to  repre- 
sent institutions  like  the  priesthood  and  the  confessional,  which  are 
held  to  be  degrading  by  those  who  do  not  know  their  workings, 
in  a  less  hideous  way,  or  in  somewhat  redeeming  features.  To 
our  mind  the  abbe  Daniel  is  not  only  a  fool — even  if  we  must  admit 
that  there  are  fools  in  the  priesthood — but  an  unreal  fool.  The 
duchess  being  a  woman  is  a  "  donna  mobile,"  but  one  whom 
American  common  sense  would  relegate  to  that  very  select  class 
of  impossible  artifices  which  are  made  in  French  literary  salons, 
never  in  real  life.  The  doctor  is  real,  but  happily  one  rarely 
finds  such  realities  out  of  the  Latin  countries  where  the  light 
kind  of  free-loving  scientists  and  professional  men  thrive  for  want 
of  depth,  though  not  of  decision. 


THE  MASS  ON  OOOASION  OF  THE  BLESSINa  OF  A  OHUROH. 

Qu.  Which  Mass  is  to  be  celebrated  after  the  blessing  of  a 
church — that  of  the  titular,  or  that  corresponding  to  the  office  of  the 
day  ?     What  is  the  ritus  of  this  Mass  ? 

Resp.  I .  The  Roman  RituaP  says :  "  His  peractis,  dicitur  Missa 
de  tempore  occurrenti,  vel  de  Sancto."  These  words  are  to  be 
understood,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  S.  C.  of  Rites,^  "  de 
Sancto  in  cujus  honorem  dedicatur  Ecclesia." 

Hence  the  Mass  will  be  of  the  mystery  (Holy  Cross,  Blessed 
Sacrament,  etc.),  or  of  the  saint  or  saints  in  whose  honor  the 
church  is  erected. 

2.  It  is  allowed  on  any  day  of  the  year  except  on  : — 

{a)  Fesia  duplicia  primae  classis. 

(d)  Sundays  primae  classis  (First  Sunday  of  Advent,  or  of 
Lent,  Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  Low  Sunday,  and  Trinity 
Sunday). 

^Tit.  VIII,  cap.  27,  n.  12.  . 

'23  February,  1884,  n.  3605  ad  II,  quaest.  i. 
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(c)  Privileged  vigils  of  Christmas  and  Pentecost. 

(d)  Privileged  ferials  (Ash- Wednesday,  and  during  Holy 
Week).^ 

3.  If  the  Mass  of  the  mystery  or  of  the  saint  (saints)  is  cele- 
brated, the  ritus  will  be  that  of  a  Missa  votiva  solemnis  pro  re 
graviy  i.  e.,  with  {a)  Gloria ;  {b)  only  one  Oration ;  {c)  Credo ; 
{d)  Preface  proper  of  the  votive  Mass  ;  or,  if  it  has  not  a  proper 
preface,  of  the  Octave  within  which  it  occurs ;  or,  if  it  does  not 
occur  within  an  octave,  of  the  cycle  (Lent,  Passiontide,  Eastertide, 
etc.),  which  has  a  proper  preface ;  otherwise  it  will  be  the  com- 
munis^ unless  it  occurs  on  a  Sunday,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
de  Trinitate ;  {e)  Communicantes  proper  if  it  occurs  within  the 
octaves  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension,  or  Pente- 
cost, even  if  the  proper  preface  of  those  octaves  is  not  said,  which 
would  happen  if  the  votive  Mass  had  its  proper  preface ;  (/) 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  In  principio,  even  if  it  occurs  on  a  Sunday  or 
other  day  that  has  a  special  Gospel  which  would  be  recited  in 
case  a  Mass  officio  conformis  were  celebrated.* 

4.  On  the  days  excepted  above  (2,  a  to  d)  the  Mass  will  be 
officio  conformis  in  every  detail,  and  the  Collect,  Secret,  and  Post 
Communion  of  the  votive  Mass  will  be  added  to  those  of  the  Mass 
celebrated  sub  unica  conclusione. 

5.  The  Mass  may  be  lecta,  cantata,  solemnis,  or  pontificalis, 
and  may  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop  or  priest  who  has  just 
blessed  the  church,  or  by  another  bishop  or  priest. 


OATHOLIO  PERIODICALS. 

(Communicated.) 

There  is  a  note  to  be  sounded,  I  believe,  to  all  lethargic  minds, 
and  to  those  also  who  too  lightly  pose  as  critics  of  every  religious 
activity  while  themselves  drones  of  effort  and  achievement.  It  is 
rather  a  note  of  acclaim  at  the  splendid  evidences  of  intellectual 
quickening  which  may  be  noticed  everywhere  in  religious  ranks. 
Because  mind-builders  do  not  effect  their  structures  in  brick  or  stone, 

8S.  R.  C,  23  February,  1884,  n.  3605,  ad  I. 

*If  the  Votive  Mass  has  a  proper  Sequence  (.Sif^M^fw/za),  the  latter  is  always 
omitted  (S.  R.  C,  16  September,  1673,  n.  1490,  ad  II  ;  21  March,  1795,  "•  2550, 
ad  II.) 
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we  are  too  apt  to  ignore  or  forget  the  work  going  on  around  us.  It  is 
to  Catholics  especially,  both  lay  and  cleric,  that  these  lines  seek  to 
invite  attention.  Are  you  aware  that  hundreds  are  actively  laboring 
with  problems  to  which  you  lend  not  even  the  interest  of  a  listening 
ear,  or  the  encouragement  of  any  appreciation  ?  Read  !  At  least 
look  on.  Surprise  will  overtake  you  at  the  activity  of  some  of  your 
fellows.  True,  no  wonder-worker  supersedes  the  Gospels.  No  one 
seeks  to  advertise  himself  by  eccentricity  into  a  gaping  notoriety. 
Grant,  if  you  will,  that  no  striking  genius  comes  with  some  startling 
shibboleth  to  compel  attention  and  snatch  a  generation  away.  Yet 
books  and  essays  without  number,  sane  and  sound,  each  with  its  note 
of  suggestion,  with  its  cost  of  thought,  are  being  produced  by  devoted 
artisans  of  religious  truth.  Magazines  in  all  languages,  though  with- 
out flaring  pictures,  strive  to  raise  the  intellectual  tone  of  our  mind. 
Many,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  are  bravely  trying  to  keep  the 
world  spiritualized ;  to  keep  God's  name  among  the  prints  of  men. 
And  doing  it  with  a  modernity  of  form  and  expression,  of  thought 
and  presentation,  full  of  loving  aliveness  to  all  the  cherished  interests 
of  the  human  society  of  this  time  and  age. 

And  what  are  we  doing  toward  it  ?  I  fear,  not  even  saying  our 
prayers.     We  practise  concrete  agnosticism — we  ignore. 

Now  this  might  be  deemed  a  publisher's  advertisement — or  aH 
editor's  plaint.  So  be  it.  If  truth  at  this  time  requires  it  for  recog- 
nition, let  us  advertise.  There  is  no  sin  in  it.  While  there  is  a  lethal 
religious  disease  in  intellectual  desuetude  and  callous  indifference, 
there  is  a  duty  for  a  religious  man,  progressively  emphasized  by  the 
progress  of  all  other  human  activity,  to  make  his  life  intelligent  as 
well  as  moral — if  indeed  the  two  can  ever  be  wholly  divorced.  But 
leaving  individual  effort  alone,  public  thought,  public  opinion,  can 
only  be  kept  alive  and  right  in  human  society  by  public  interest  and 
general  tffort. 

Let  us  then  become  aware  of  what  is  being  done  by  others  to  that 
end.  And  right  here,  are  we  conscious  of  the  work  of  the  devoted 
men  who  act  as  inciters  and  gatherers  of  the  fruits  of  such  efforts  ? 
There  is  no  Catholic  periodical  that  is  not  maintained  by  a  most  un- 
selfish, persevering,  and  trying  ordeal  between  high  purposes  and 
material  difficulty.  And  none  that  I  have  seen  failed  to  afford  a 
thinking  man  food  for  the  noblest  thought.  Like  the  tabernacles  of 
God,  they  dot  the  oases  of  a  material  world  with  shrines  to  keep  us 
divinely-minded. 
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Thankfully,  reverentially,  I  acknowledge  the  inspiration  to  higher 
standards,  the  suggestiveness  of  thought,  the  confirmations  of  all  that 
is  best  in  human  belief  and  conduct,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
numerous  Catholic  publications  throughout  the  world. 

To  awaken  the  mass  of  our  educated  men  to  the  treasures  thus 
garnered  for  them ;  better  still,  to  stir  them  into  joining  the  active 
ranks,  by  word  and  deed  and  contribution — let  this  be  the  suggestion 
of  these  lines.  A.  R. 


PUT  YOUE  CHIMNEY  IN  PKONT. 
To  the  Editor  o/Tke  Ecclesiastical  Review: — 

When  we  build  a  new  church  we  must  have  a  boiler  to  heat 
it,  and  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  If  we  are  in  the  country 
and  have  plenty  of  room,  it  does  not  matter  where  the  chimney 
is  put ;  let  the  architect  put  it  where  he  thinks  best.  But  if  we 
are  putting  up  a  church  in  a  big  city,  and  if  all  the  coal  has  to 
be  dumped  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  church,  or  is  shot  into 
the  cellar  through  shutes  in  front  of  the  church,  no  matter  what 
the  architect  wants,  the  priest  should  insist  on  having  the  boiler 
where  the  coal  is. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  church,  in  which  large  coal  bins 
are  situated  most  advantageously  under  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  church,  where  more  than  a  hundred  tons  of  coal  are  stored 
every  fall  to  heat  the  church  during  the  winter.  And  where  is 
the  boiler  ?  More  than  a  hundred  feet  away,  at  the  back  of  the 
basement ;  all  this  coal  has  to  be  carried  in  wheel-barrows  to  the 
boiler ;  if  the  transportation  of  this  coal  costs  a  dollar  a  ton  in 
labor,  in  a  few  years  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent,  because  the 
architect  thought  that  the  chimney  would  look  better  at  the  back 
of  the  church  than  if  it  were  run  up  along  the  side  of  the  church, 
a  few  feet  from  the  front ;  coal-dust  is  constantly  being  distributed 
about  the  church  basement,  which  is  used  for  a  Sunday-school, 
for  meetings,  for  entertainments,  etc.,  and  a  hole  is  being  worn  in 
the  floor  by  the  wheel-barrow. 

An  architect's  business  is  to  make  what  is  useful  beautiful. 
Church  doors  have  been  developed  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature  of  the  building.  Why  cannot  the  chimney  be  transformed 
into  a  minaret,  or  a  beautiful  tower  ?     Whether  it  can  or  not,  if 
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the  pastor  wants  to  save  the  church  expense,  and  himself  and 
his  successors  a  good  deal  of  worry,  he  should  tell  his  architect 
that  where  the  coal  is  dumped,  there  the  boiler  and  chimney 
must  be. 

DOES  THE  DEAOON  OOMMUNIOATING  WEAR  THE  STOLE? 

Qu.  Would  you  kindly  answer  in  the  Review  whether  or  not  a 
deacon  should  wear  the  stole  when  receiving  Holy  Communion  ? 
Liturgists  say  so ;  but  what  authority  can  be  brought  forth  as  proof  of 
the  obligation  or  the  practice  ? 

Resp.  The  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (L.  iii,  c.  6,  n.  i)  states 
that  a  person  in  deacon's  orders,  when  receiving  Communion  at 
solemn  Mass,  is  to  be  clad  in  surplice  and  stole  hanging  over  the 
left  shoulder.  A  question  proposed  to  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Rites,  whether  deacons  receiving  Holy  Communion  privately  are 
also  obliged  to  wear  the  stole,  was  answered  affirmatively. 
(S.  R.  C,  Decree  3499,  4  July,  1879.) 


WASHING  SILVEEWAEE. 

Never  use  a  particle  of  soap  on  silverware,  as  it  will  dull  the 
lustre,  giving  the  article  more  the  appearance  of  pewter  than  sil- 
ver. When  it  needs  cleaning,  use  the  silver  polish  as  mentioned 
below. 

Take  either  a  small  piece  of  flannel,  chamois,  sponge,  or  a 
clean,  dry  silver  brush.  Rub  all  articles  which  have  bad  spots 
with  salt.  This  will  remove  spots  more  quickly  than  anything 
else.  The  simplest  method  is  to  place  a  little  Vienna  lime  (which 
can  be  had  at  any  drug-store)  in  a  saucer.  Add  water  to  make  a 
thick  paste ;  pour  on  this  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  Put  this  paste 
on  the  article  and  rub  off  with  a  brush  or  piece  of  flannel. 

The  best  way  of  all  is  to  clean  all  articles  (no  matter  of  what 
metal)  in  cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  have 
this  about,  as  it  is  deadly  poison.  With  care,  however,  and  if  only 
one  person  uses  it,  there  should  be  no  trouble.  Take  i  pound  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  i  gallon  of  water,  always  use  a  stone 
crock,  and  when  cyanide  is  dissolved  it  is  ready  for  use.  Dip  the 
article  in  this  solution  and  rinse  well  in  hot  water,  and  then  in 
cold  water.     Be  sure  articles  are  washed  out  well. 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

A  FEW  months  ago  Fr.  Leopold  Fonck,  of  Innsbruck,  pub- 
lished a  little  book  which  is  not  a  little  book.^  The  booklet 
is  a  small  duodecimo  of  only  216  pages;  but  its  first  edition  con- 
sisted of  2,000  copies,  and  if  its  reviews  were  collected  together 
from  the  various  periodicals  in  which  they  appeared,  they  would 
be  more  bulky  than  Fr.  Fonck's  work.  The  author  professedly 
treats  of  the  controversy  about  Biblical  Inerrancy,  which  has  been 
quite  acute  for  these  last  twenty-five  years.  He  does  not  deal 
with  rationalistic  writers  who  admit  Biblical  Inspiration  and  Iner- 
rancy in  name,  while  in  reality  they  grant  to  the  sacred  writers 
only  a  certain  religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bible  a  certain  amount  of  religious  emotion  conditioned  by  Bibli- 
cal thoughts,  not  by  Biblical  facts.  He  does  not  even  delay  over 
Protestant  writers  of  a  more  conservative  stamp  such  as  L.  Kess- 
ler,^  whose  definition  of  Biblical  Inspiration  does  not  interfere 
with  our  doubt  as  to  Biblical  Inerrancy  in  scientific  matters.  Fr. 
Fonck  confines  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Catholic  controversy 
concerning  Biblical  Inerrancy  as  witnessed  by  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  author  begins  his  little  work  with  the  statement  of  the 
question  at  issue,  of  its  character  and  importance,  its  difficulties, 
and  his  method  of  treatment.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  going  to  give 
us  first  the  history  of  the  Bibhcal  Question,  and  then  an  appre- 
ciation of  modem  exegesis.  Before  we  follow  his  lead,  it  may  be 
well  to  call  to  mind  two  truths  developed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Stimmen  by  Fr.  Chr.  Pesch.^  First,  no  Catholic  is  bound  to  be 
more  Roman  than  Rome  herself;  now  Rome  allows  within  her 

1  Der  Kampf  um  die  Wahrheit  der  Schrift  seit  25  Jahren.  BeitrUge  zur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Kritik  der  modernen  Exegese.     Innsbruck,  1905,  Rauch  u.  Pustet. 

^  Vergleichende  Religionswissenschaft  und  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift ; 
Gottingen,  1905,  Vandenhoeck. 

3  February  7,  1906,  p.  144  fF. 
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walls  the  publication  of  Catholic  Biblical  studies  both  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  a  conservative  character.  It  follows  therefore  that 
thus  far  there  is  no  authoritative  decision  for  or  against  either  the 
progressive  or  conservative  party  of  Bible  students ;  the  contro- 
versy must  be  carried  on  independently.  Each  party  clearly  has 
the  right  to  attack  the  other  and  to  defend  itself  Secondly,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  identify  the  progressives  with  the  exegetes, 
and  the  conservatives  with  the  dogmatists.  Fr.  Pesch  instances 
the  opposition  of  Kaulen  to  Schopfer,  of  Delattre  to  Lagrange,  of 
Murillo  to  Hummelauer,  of  Hummelauer  to  Prat,  of  Holzhey 
again  to  Hummelauer,  of  Hoberg  to  Zapletal.  It  is  not  therefore 
dogmatists  only  who  oppose  the  views  of  critics  and  exegetes. 

History  of  the  Biblical  Question. — Fr.  Fonck  summarizes  the 
History  of  the  Bibhcal  Question  under  four  headings:  (i)  His- 
torical Retrospect ;  (2)  from  the  Vatican  Council  to  the  Encycli- 
cal Providentissimus  Deus ;  (3)  the  Encyclical  Providentissimus 
Deus ;  (4)  the  time  after  the  Encyclical.  The  author  presents 
the  controversy  about  Biblical  Inerrancy  as  lasting  now  twenty- 
five  years.  We  beheve  he  has  stronger  reasons  for  extending  it 
to  this  period  than  Fr.  Lagrange  has  for  contracting  its  duration 
to  five  years.^ 

L  Historical  Retrospect. — Fr.  Fonck  considers  under  this 
heading  Biblical  Inspiration  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  of  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  pronouncements,  and  of  the 
last  three  councils.  The  three  councils  are  those  of  Florence,  of 
Trent,  and  of  the  Vatican.  The  earlier  ecclesiastical  documents 
comprise  the  decree  of  Damasus  (Gelasius,  and  Hormisdas),  that 
of  the  council  of  Hippo  and  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  the 
profession  of  faith  used  at  the  episcopal  consecration,  parts  of  the 
second  council  of  Constantinople,  a  Constitution  of  Pope  John 
XXII,  a  Hst  of  errors  sent  out  by  Pope  Benedict  XII,  and  a  list 
of  questions  issued  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  Finally,  Fr.  Fonck 
studies  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  in  order  to  establish  their  view 
of  the  inspiration  and  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible. 

Fr.  Lagrange  in  his  review  of  Fr.  Fonck's  little  book  takes 
two  exceptions  to  this  part  of  his  study:  (i)  He  believes  that  the 
author  places  at  the  beginning  of  his  chain  a  majestic  array  of 

*  Revue  biblique^  January,  1906,  p.  151. 
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Fathers,  popes,  and  councils  defending  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  at  the  end  a  handful  of  innovators  seemingly  opposed 
to  this  doctrine.**  We  must  confess  that  Fr.  Fonck's  arrangement 
appears  to  us  quite  natural ;  if  the  progressive  exegetes  are  put  at 
a  disadvantage  by  it,  they  must  blame  their  opinions  and  not  Fr. 
Fonck's  arrangement.  If  there  be  a  discrepancy  between  modern 
exegesis  and  that  inculcated  by  the  Fathers,  the  councils,  and  the 
popes,  it  will  be  felt  in  any  sequence  of  items ;  and  if  there  be  no 
such  discrepancy,  no  mere  form  of  expression  will  produce  it. 
(2)  F.  Lagrange  maintains  that  Fr.  Fonck's  patristic  testimony 
proves  much  more  and  much  less  than  the  Encyclical  Providentis- 
simus  Deus  as  far  as  Biblical  Inerrancy  is  concerned :  much  more, 
because  the  Fathers  consider  the  field  of  exegesis,  while  the 
Encyclical  considers  the  speculative  field  of  dogma ;  much  less, 
because  Fr.  Fonck's  patristic  testimony  treats  of  historical  facts, 
while  the  Encyclical  treats  of  all  the  sacred  writers  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  Bible.^  But  Fr.  Lagrange's  argument  is  more 
specious  than  true.  A  lawyer  may  maintain  that  a  witness  who 
locates  a  crime  in  a  house  says  much  more  and  much  less  than 
another  witness  who  locates  the  same  crime  in  a  definite  room  of 
the  house;  a  sensible  jury  will  hang  the  criminal  in  spite  of  the 
artificially  construed  discrepancy. — In  connexion  with  this  topic 
we  may  draw  attention  to  D 'Ales'  recent  work  entitled  La  theolo- 
gie  de  TertullienJ  which  devotes  more  than  thirty  pages  to  the 
study  of  Tertullian's  views  on  inspiration,  the  canon,  the  Biblical 
text,  and  exegesis. 

2.  The  Biblical  Movement  from  the  Vatican  Council  to  the  Ency- 
clical "Providentissimns  Deus." — Fr.  Fonck  enumerates  in  this  period 
mainly  the  names  of  those  writers  who  are  inclined  to  restrict 
Biblical  inspiration  and  inerrancy  to  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
Professor  Rohling's  defence  of  this  view  was  answered  by  Pro- 
fessor Rebbert  and  Cardinal  Franzelin  ;  Lenormant's  work,  main- 
taining the  same  error,  was  placed  on  the  Index,  and  was  refuted 
by  H.  Lefebvre,  P.  Desjacques,  T.  J.  Lamy,  J.  Brucker,  and  Fr. 
von  Hummelauer;  Newman's   theory  was    refuted  by  Mgr.  D. 

'^  Revue  biblique^  January,  1906,  p.  149  f. 

^Jbid.,^.  152  f. 

'  Paris,  1905,  Beauchesne.  ' 
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Healey;  Bishop  Clifford's,  by  J.  S.  Vaughan  and  P.  de  Foville ; 
Mgr.  d'Hulst's,  by  J.  B.  Jaugey,  J.  Brucker,  and  E.  Jacquier. 
Besides,  the  writings  of  H.  Faye,  Canon  di  Bartolo,  Canon  Berta, 
Fathers  Semeria  and  Savi,  Canon  Didiot,  and  Abbe  Loisy,  favored 
the  more  liberal  views  of  Biblical  inspiration  and  inerrancy ;  the 
first  edition  of  Canon  di  Bartolo's  Criteri  teologici  was  placed  on 
the  Index.  But  J.  Corluy,  Fr.  Schmid,  Abbe  Motais,  Paulin 
Moniquet,  Canon  Magnier,  Mgr.  Grandclaude,  and  the  Abbe 
Dessailly  defended  the  thesis  of  total  inspiration  and  inerrancy. 
Perhaps  Fr.  Fonck  might  have  pointed  out  some  recent  books  or 
articles  dealing  with  this  period;  but  seeing  that  its  views  are 
interesting  at  present  historically  rather  than  doctrinally,  we  easily 
pardon  the  author  for  omitting  all  reference  to  any  names  except 
to  Nisius,  Dausch,  and  Pesch. 

3.  The  Encyclical  " Providentissimus  Deus"  on  Inspiration. — Fr. 
Fonck  begins  this  chapter  with  a  list  of  references  which  is  quite 
complete  as  far  as  the  years  1894  and  1895  are  concerned;  we 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  either  the  interest  or  the  acumen  of 
Catholic  scholars  died  with  the  year  1895  as  far  as  Pope  Leo's 
Encyclical  was  concerned.     In  his  analysis  of  the  Encyclical  the 
author  successively  explains  its  main  drift,  its  general  admonitions 
concerning  the  Biblical  Question,  its  doctrine  as  to  Biblical  inspi- 
ration and  inerrancy,  finally  its  character  and  importance.     He 
maintains  that,  even  if  the  document  be  not  regarded  as  a  formal 
definition  of  Biblical  inspiration  and  inerrancy,  its  binding  force 
on  the  whole  Church  cannot  be  doubted.     Fr.  Fonck  closes  this 
chapter  with  a  brief  study  of  three   other  documents  issued  by 
Pope  Leo  at  a  later  date :  first,  his  letter  addressed  to  the  Father 
General  of  the  Franciscans  on  November  25,  1898,  warning  them 
against  a  genus  interpretandi    audax   atque    immodice   liberum ; 
secondly,  his  Encyclical  of  September  8,  1899,  addressed  to  the 
archbishops,    bishops,    and    clergy   of    France,   warning    them 
against  the  turbulent  tendencies  which  strive  to  penetrate  into 
Biblical  exegesis,  and  which  are  calculated  to  destroy  the  inspi- 
ration and  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible ;  thirdly,  his  letter 
of  October  30,  1902,  calling  into  life  the  Biblical  Commission  in 
order  to  keep  the  word  of  God  free  not  only  from  error,  but  also 
from  rash  opinions,  and  to  prevent  among  Catholics  the  spread 
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of  an  attitude  which  attributes  more  than  its  due  weight  to  the 
opinion  of  the  heterodox. 

4.  The  Biblical  Movement  since  the  Encyclical  "  Providentissimus 
Deus." — The  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  deal,  first,  with  the  Abbe 
Loisy;  secondly,  with  Father  M.  J.  Lagrange  and  other  non- 
German  exegetes;  thirdly,  with  Prof  K.  Holzhey,  Fr.  von 
Hummelauer,  and  other  German  exegetes ;  fourthly,  with  replies 
to  the  foregoing  writers. 

1.  Adde  Loisy. — No  Bible  student  can  speak  Hghtly  of  the 
ability  or  the  strenuous  labor  of  the  Abbe  Loisy ;  the  long  list  of 
his  erudite  works  and  the  respect  he  commands  in  modern  Bib- 
lical literature  speak  his  praises  too  loudly.  It  is  therefore  really 
to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  fallen  under  the  influence  o  f 
two  erroneous  tendencies:  the  philosophy  of  development  as 
advocated  by  Hegel,  Spencer,  and  Sabatier ;  and  the  principles 
of  advanced  higher  critics,  such  as  Gunkel  and  Jiilicher.  The 
principle  of  development  makes  Loisy  regard  even  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine as  far  in  advance  of  that  of  Jesus ;  and  Jiilicher's  principles 
cause  the  Abbe  to  consider  Jesus  as  a  man  subject  to  error  and 
leading  others  into  error.  What  wonder,  that  five  of  Loisy  *s  works 
have  been  placed  on  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books  by  a  decree 
of  December  16,  1903  ?  Meanwhile,  Catholic  opponents  have  not 
been  lacking :  Grandmaison,  Brucker,  Prat,  Batiffol,  Lagrange,  Fre- 
mont, Bouvier,  Oger,  Lepin,  Palmieri  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
illustrious  names  of  men  who  have  written  against  the  theories 
of  Loisy.  Houtin  indeed  upheld  the  latter's  writings,  but  Houtin's 
book  too  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  issued  December  4,  1903. 

2.  Fr.  Lagrange  and  other  non-German  Exegetes. — Fr.  La- 
grange is  another  Catholic  writer  deservedly  celebrated  for  learn- 
ing and  industry  alike.  But  at  present  we  are  not  concerned  with 
any  of  his  works  which  do  not  touch  upon  Biblical  inspiration 
and  inerrancy.  The  author  has  expressed  his  views  on  these 
subjects  in  several  articles  of  the  Revue  biblique  and  especially  in 
his  book  entitled  La  Methode  Historique  surtout  a  propos  de  Pan- 
den  Testament.  It  is  here  that  he  explains  his  view  of  Biblical 
inspiration,*  defending  verbal  inspiration  indeed,  but  giving  to  this 

8  P.  80. 
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expression  a  meaning  comparatively  speaking  new.  Further- 
more, he  distinguishes  in  the  Bible  a  primary  and  secondary  ele- 
ment '?  the  former  is  the  truth  which  the  Bible  teaches ;  the  latter 
is  the  vehicle  in  which  the  truth  is  conveyed.  This  distinction  is 
upheld  by  the  authority  of  Frs.  Lacome  and  Monsabre ;  but  as 
early  as  1895  Fr.  Brucker  pronounced  this  theory  dangerous  and 
ruinous.  Again,  the  sacred  writers,  as  Fr.  Lagrange  tells  us, 
express  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  their  accounts  must  not  be 
understood  according  to  the  knowledge  of  God  who  is  omniscient, 
but  according  to  the  horizon  of  man  who  is  finite.  They  write 
according  to  the  sensible  appearances  of  things  or  facts.  Not 
merely  the  scientific  but  also  the  historical  data  of  the  Bible  are 
affected  by  this  principle.^^  Concerning  the  period  from  Adam  to 
Abraham  we  have  no  historical  record ;  barring  the  fact  of  the 
fall,  the  particulars  of  which  narrative  are  not  necessarily  regarded 
as  historical,  the  whole  period  before  Abraham  is  an  immense 
lacuna,  an  immense  empty  space.  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  the 
narrative  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  a  legend 
based  on  the  fact  of  a  great  catastrophe ;  the  story  of  Lot's  wife 
is  a  product  of  popular  fancy,  like  the  Niobe  legend ;  and  the  story 
of  Lot's  later  life  is  a  popular  satire.^^  Even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Fr.  Lagrange  writes  to  his  friend,  Mgr.  Batiffol,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  historian  John  can  no  longer  unreservedly  be  cited 
as  such  f^  and  the  other  evangelists  have  put  into  their  report 
something  of  their  own  ideas  and  of  the  thoughts  of  their  sur- 
roundings.^^ 

There  is  a  simpler  way  of  solving  the  Biblical  Question ;  there 
are  errors  in  the  Bible,  says  Leclair  ;^*  and  Girerd  is  happy  that 
he  can  praise  Leclair's  article.^^  Mr.  Fr.  Clarke  writes  in  the 
Tablet  that  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  admit  Biblical  errors  attrib- 
utable to  God ;  but  that  one  may  say  there  are  errors  relatively 
to  the  human  authors.^®  And  M.  Girerd  returns  to  the  subject 
when  he  writes  :  "  Why  be  astonished  that  there  are  errors  in  the 
'  Pp.  93-95-  '"  Cf.  p.  108  f. 

"  P.  201  ff.;  209  ff.;  216  ff.  "  P.  247. 

13  P.  248. 

^*  Annates  de phil.  chret.y  Dec,  1904,  pp.  250  fif. 

1^  Ibid,,  March,  1905,  p.  595. 

*^  Cf.  Girerd,  ibid.,  June,  1 905,  p.  274. 
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Bible?  They  are  the  work  of  man,  not  of  God."*^  But  this 
language  is  not  common  among  Catholic  writers,  at  least  after  the 
issue  of  the  Encyclical  Providejitissimus  Deus.  Other  exegetes 
were  less  venturesome  in  their  attempt  to  solve  the  Biblical  Ques- 
tion :  Durand,  Prat,  and  Jacques  Zeiller^^  had  recourse  to  the  device 
of  implied  quotations  ;  Dom  Sanders,  Dr.  Poels,  Fr.  Zanecchia,  G. 
Bonaccorsi,  M.  Dufour,  and  others  proposed  a  modified  form  of 
Fr.  Lagrange's  sensible  appearances  applied  to  Biblical  history. 
What  are  sensible  appearances  in  the  field  of  science  ?  They  are 
phenomena  which  appear  to  be  objectively  true  according  to  the 
testimony  of  our  sense  faculties.  What  are  the  parallel  appear- 
ances in  history  ?  Documentary  phenomena  which  appear  to  be 
historically  true  according  to  the  testimony  of  our  history-faculties.^^ 
The  patrons  of  such  historical  appearances  in  the  Bible  claim  that 
their  solution  of  the  Biblical  Question  is  based  on  the  words  of  the 
Encyclical  Providentissimus  Deus^  and  that  it  fully  reconciles 
Biblical  inerrancy  with  all  apparent  Biblical  errors. 

3.  K.Holzheyy  Fr.  von  Hummelauer,  and  other  German  Exegetes. 
— Prof.  Karl  Holzhey  has  recourse  to  the  imperfections  of  the  Bible 
in  order  to  solve  the  Biblical  Question.  The  Bible,  he  tells  us,  is 
imperfect  in  its  form,  because  the  latter  is  proportioned  to  man  ; 
not  to  God  ;  it  is  imperfect  on  account  of  textual  corruptions  ;  it  is 
imperfect  in  its  many  translations  ;  it  is  imperfect,  because  it  con- 
tains the  stages  of  Israel's  religious  development;  it  is  imperfect 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  its  writers  which  was  not  always 
necessarily  removed  by  means  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  It 
may  be  granted  that  many  or  most  of  these  imperfections  are 
present  in  the  Bible,  but  they  do  not  solve  the  Biblical  problem ; 
the  presence  of  such  imperfections  in  the  Bible  as  would  answer 
the  Question  would  imply  a  new  problem  harder  to  solve  than  the 
present  one.^ 

Fr.  von  Hummelauer's  solution  has  been  mentioned  repeatedly 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Its  principal  features  are  :  first,  the 
possible  variety  of  literary  form  in  the  Bible  ;  secondly,  the  human 

"  Ibid.,  June,  1905,  pp.  268-271. 

^*  Bulletin  trimestriel  de  la  Conference  Hello,  July- August,  1905,  pp.  69-70. 
^*  Cf.  Catholic  University  Bulletin ,  1 905,  pp.  19-67;   1 5  2-1 94;  Revue  biblique, 
1905,  pp.  452  f. 

"^  Schopfung,  Bibel,  und  Inspiration  ;  Stuttgart  und  Wien,  1902. 
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side  of  the  inspired  writers,  or  the  fact  that  they  were  children  of 
their  own  generation  ;  thirdly,  the  contention  that  the  question  of 
authorship  of  the  inspired  writers  belongs  to  historical  criticism 
rather  than  to  theology .^^  Once  admit  Hummelauer's  theory,  and 
there  is  no  more  any  Biblical  Question  ;  it  not  merely  solves  the 
problem,  but  removes  it  root  and  branch.  There  is  really  room 
for  reasonable  doubt,  whether  Hummelauer's  method  be  not  too 
strong  a  solvent,  solving  not  merely  our  Biblical  Question  but 
dissolving  an  essential  part  of  the  Bible  with  it.  The  reviews  of 
the  work  have  been  legion,  but  there  are  few  which  agree  with 
the  system  unreservedly.^^  Among  the  German  writers  favorable 
to  the  progressive  view  of  exegesis  we  may  mention  Engelkem- 
per,23  Hildebrand  Hopfl,^^  and  Norbert  Peters.^ 

4.  Replies, — Fr.  Fonck  enumerates  among  those  who  have 
replied  to  the  claims  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  progressive 
exegesis  such  writers  as  Delattre,^^  Billot,^  Murillo,^^  Brucker,^ 
Mangenot,^  Pelt,^^  St.  Coube;^^  Sorel,^  McDonald,^  Doller,^ 
Selbst,^  Gottsberger.^^     At  present,  at  least,  the  author  might  add 

2^  Exegetisches  zur  Inspirationsfrage  ;  Freiburg,  1904,  Herder. 

2'  Cf.  Literar.  Rundschau,  XXX,  1904,  pp.  301-304;  Biblische  Zeitschr,,\\\, 
1905,  pp.  70-72;  TheoL  Quartalschr.y  LXXXVII,  1905,  pp.  272-276;  Theol. 
Revue,  III,  1904,  pp.  596-601 ;  Theol.-prakt.  Monatsschr.,  XV,  1 904-1 905,  pp.  132  f. 

2^  Die  Paradiesesfliisse  ;  Munster,  1902. 

'*  Die  hohere  Bibelkritik  ;  Paderborn,  1902,  second  edit.  1905  ;  Das  Buch  der 
Biicher,  Freiburg,  1904. 

^^  Die  grundsatzliche  Stellung  der  katholischen  Kirche  zur  Bibelforschung, 
Paderborn,  1905. 

2«  Autour  de  la  question  biblique,  Liege,  1904. 

'^  De  inspiratione  sacrae  Scripturae  theologica  disquisitio,  Romae,  1903. 

28  Razon y  Fe,  Dec,  1904-April,  1905  ;  Critica  y  exegesis,  Madrid,  1905. 

"^  January  20,  1905,  pp.  261-266  ;  January  5,  1906,  pp.  99-113. 

^  Revue  des  sciences  ecclesiastiques,  1904,  pp.  458-469. 

^^  Revue  ecclesiastique  de  Metz,  1 904,  pp.  600-606. 

82  O  Salutaris  Hostia,  III,  1904,  pp.  271-274. 

^  Revue  gknerale  de  bibliographic  franfaise,  August,  1904,  p.  353  ;  cf.  Revue 
Augustinienne,  IV,  1905,  I,  pp.  223  f. 

^*  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  1905,  pp.  335-346  ;  cf.  The  Messenger,  1905, 
pp.  408-416,  511-520,  623-635  ;   1904,  p.  494. 

^  Lit.  Anzeiger,  XIX,  1905,  pp.  190  f. 

^  Schuster-Holzammer' s  Handbuch  zur  biblischen  Geschichte,  Freiburg,  1905, 
pp.  49-51. 

'^  Biblische  Zeitschr.,  Ill,  1905,  pp.  225-250. 
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the  names  of  Cereseto,'^  Schiffini,^  Dorsch,^  and  the  Recent  Bible 
Study  in  this  Review.'*^  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  these 
writers  disagree  with  each  and  every  statement  made  by  the  pro- 
gressive exegetes ;  Gottsberger,  e.g.,  points  out  many  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  new  systems  of  exegesis,  but  still  recommends  them 
with  certain  reservations  for  the  solution  of  the  Biblical  Question. 
Critique  of  the  Recent  Exegesis. — In  the  second  part  of  his 
little  work  Fr.  Fonck  gives  us  his  appreciation  of  the  various 
recent  systems  proposed  as  solutions  of  the  Biblical  Question. 
He  first  offers  general  remarks,  then  considers  the  system  of  the 
alleged  variety  of  literary  form  employed  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  finally  touches  upon  the  exegetical  system  based  on  the  so- 
called  human  side  of  the  inspired  writers. 

1.  General  Remarks. — All  recent  exegetes  agree  in  their  en- 
deavor to  find  a  secure  basis  against  the  attacks  of  modern  criti- 
cism. Such  a  basis  they  find  in  the  relative  veracity  of  the  Bible, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  sacred  writers  have  made  use  of  a 
variety  of  literary  form,  and  have  remained  children  of  their  own 
time  in  spite  of  their  inspiration.  And  where  are  the  proofs  for 
this  view?  First,  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture  must  be 
treated  like  the  scientific ;  secondly,  the  Encyclical  Providentis- 
simus  Deus  ^omis  out  such  an  equality  of  treatment ;  thirdly,  some 
of  the  Fathers  recommend  the  same  view.  This  is  the  general 
outline  of  the  recent  system  of  exegesis.  What  has  Fr.  Fonck  to 
say  against  its  patrons  ?  They  neglect,  he  tells  us,  the  divine 
side  of  inspiration ;  they  neglect  the  positive  facts  of  revelation ; 
they  undervalue  our  old  Catholic  commentators ;  they  over-esti- 
mate the  modern  critics.  Let  the  reader  find  the  proofs  for  these 
charges  in  the  author's  little  volume.  We  do  not  think  they  have 
been  fully  answered  by  Fr.  Lagrange's  review  of  the  book.*^ 

2.  Varieties  of  Literary  Form  in  Bible  History. — The  author 
shows  in  his  appreciation  of  this  principle  of  interpretation,  that  it 
is  not  wholly  new ;  only  its  latitudinarian  extension  works  mis- 

'8  Rivista  storico-critica  delle  scienze  teologiche,  I,  pp.  441-449. 
^  Divinitas  scripturarum  adversus  hodiernas  novitates  asserta  et  vindicata.  Turin, 
1905,  St.  Joseph. 

^  Zeiischr.  f.  katholische  Theologie^  1905,  pp.  631-653;   1906,  pp.  57-107. 
*i  June,  1905,  pp.  647  ff.;  November,  1905,  pp.  520  ff.;  March,  1906,  pp.  311  ft. 
*2  Revue  biblique,  Jan.,  1906,  p.  160. 
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chief.  Two  varieties  of  literary  form  are  considered  in  particular : 
antique  history,  and  folk-lore.  It  appears  to  be  really  doubtful 
whether  antique  history  be  as  antique  as  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  be  ;  again,  even  if  there  be  a  great  freedom  of  presenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  antique  historians,  it  is  questionable  whether 
such  an  amount  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Biblical  historian 
agrees  with  the  traditional  teaching  of  Biblical  Inerrancy.  As  to 
folk-lore,  Hummelauer's  proofs  for  its  occurrence  in  Genesis  are 
not  convincing.  In  general.  Professor  Gottsberger  rightly  observes 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Books  of  Jonas  and  Judith  our  recent  exe- 
getes  do  not  infer  their  unhistorical  character  from  their  literary 
form,  but  they  are  driven  to  seek  a  special  literary  form,  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  consider  these  Books  as  historical. 

3.  The  Human  Side  of  Inspiration. — Here  Fr.  Fonck  considers 
critically  the  imperfections  of  the  Bible,  the  proficiency  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  profane  knowledge,  the  scientific  statements  of  the  Bible, 
its  seeming  historical  data,  the  appeal  for  the  admission  of  the 
latter  to  the  iuvabit  transferri  of  the  Encyclical  Providentissinius 
Deus,  and  finally  the  theory  of  the  implied  or  tacit  quotations.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  enter  into  the  author's  critique 
of  all  these  points.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  two  decisions 
of  the  Biblical  Commission  have  restricted  the  use  of  "  historical 
appearances"  or  seeming  history  and  of  "  implied  quotations"  to 
limits  within  the  range  of  which  their  use  would  not  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  most  conservative  of  exegetes. 

Space  forbids  us  to  follow  the  author's  retrospect  and  conclu- 
sion ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  expresses  his  fears  for  the  field  of 
New  Testament  exegesis.  As  early  as  1893,  E.  Jacquier  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  Biblical  Question  which  it 
might  be  well  to  follow  even  at  this  late  date  :*^  Let  the  progres- 
sive exegetes  collect  all  the  scientific,  historical,  and  chronological 
errors  which  they  can  find  in  the  Bible ;  let  the  conservative  Bible 
students  propose  their  solutions  of  these  various  difficulties  ;  then 
allowing  a  i^w  concessions  on  either  side,  it  would  become  evi- 
dent that  the  two  parties  are  not  as  far  apart  as  they  seem  to  be. 

**  Universite  catholique^  pp.  607-617. 


/ 


Criticisms  and  f^otes* 

THE   THEORY    OF   PSYOHIOAL    DISPOSITIONS.     By  Charles  A. 
Dubray,  S.M.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.   1905.  Pp.  170. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington 
that  the  dissertations  submitted  to  it  by  candidates  for  academic 
degrees  have  been  not  only  thoughtful,  scholarly,  and  timely  pro- 
ductions, but  that  they  have  been,  in  several  cases  at  least,  noteworthy 
extensions  of  the  literature  of  their  respective  subjects.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  Dr.  Fox's  Religion  and  Morality.  This  work,  while  it 
illustrates  and  develops  the  philosophical  principles  of  Christian 
ethics,  discusses  the  difficult  subject  of  morality  in  its  various  histori- 
cal bearings,  as  well  as  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  is  regarded  by 
recent  naturalistic  criticism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  present 
essay,  which  is  likewise  a  dissertation  presented  for  a  doctorial  degree 
at  the  Catholic  University. 

The  theme  chosen  by  our  present  author  may  appear  to  be  exclu- 
sively professional  and  consequently  of  more  restricted  interest  than  that 
of  the  dissertation  just  mentioned.  To  a  certain  extent  this  estimate 
is  justified.  Nevertheless  the  subject  is  one  that  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  man's  total  life — physical,  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
social.  For  what  is  meant  by  *' psychical  dispositions"?  Those 
traces,  relics,  influences,  which  acts  and  states  of  consciousness 
entail.  They  are  on  the  one  hand  the  effects  of  outgoing,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  causes  of  incoming  acts.  They  are  the  conditions  of 
all  mental  development,  the  determinants  of  memory,  the  constituent 
elements  of  all  habits.  To  define  them  rigidly  is  impossible,  since 
they  are  known  not  in  themselves  but  by  inference  and  analogy  solely 
in  their  causes.  Nevertheless  the  descriptions  just  given  suffice  to 
suggest  not  only  how  vitally  important  they  are,  but  also  how  much 
it  behooves  the  psychologist  to  frame  an  accurate  theory  of  their 
foundation,  their  genesis,  and  their  relations.  It  is  mainly  with  such 
a  theory  that  Father  Dubray' s  dissertation  is  occupied. 

He  summarizes  the  ancient  and  medieval  speculation  on  the  sub- 
ject— speculation  into  which  the  term  ** psychical  dispositions'* 
entered  under  other  and  usually  more  metaphorical  and  metaphysical 
concepts,  and  consequently  with  less  critical  delineation  than  it  does 
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in  modern  discussion.  The  author  next  proceeds  to  outline  the  results 
of  recent  empirical  psychology  in  which  the  term  has  assumed  a  more 
technical  if  not  always  a  perfectly  distinct  connotation.  The  logical 
aspects  of  the  theory  absorb  the  concluding  third  of  the  volume. 
Here  the  various  hypotheses  are  examined — hypotheses  that  vary  with 
the  divers  opinions  on  the  nature  of  mind  held  by  their  respective 
advocates,  and  it  is  shown  that  no  theory  that  resolves  the  mind  into 
a  series,  ''or  aggregate  of  conscious  states,"  or  into  ''a  stream  of 
consciousness,"  furnishes  a  satisfactory  account  of  psychical  dispo- 
sitions. Only  that  theory  wherein  the  mind  is  held  to  be  ' '  a  subject 
permanent  and  identical,  which  is  modified  in  its  various  faculties  by 
the  dispositions  it  receives,  a  subject  whose  operations  can  be  facili- 
tated, which  can  really  own  its  past,  retain  it,  and  recognize  the 
similarity  between  the  present  and  the  past  conscious  experience ' ' 
(p.  165)  j  in  a  word,  only  the  scholastic  conception,  according  to 
which  man  is  one  single  substance  made  up  of  two  incomplete  co- 
efficients of  which  the  mind  or  soul  is  the  radical  permanent  principle 
of  all  psychical  faculty  and  hence  the  abiding  recipient  of  all  psycho- 
logical dispositions — only  that  conception  approaches  to  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  those  dispositions. 

The  author's  thesis  is  thus  descriptive  and  critical  and  apologeti- 
cal.  It  is,  as  was  hinted  above,  a  distinct  contribution  to  Catholic 
philosophy — proving  how  that  philosophy  both  harmonizes  with  the 
facts  of  empirical  psychology  and  offers  a  consistent  solution  of  prob- 
lems that  are  new  in  terminology,  even  though  old  in  reality,  for,  as 
the  author  observes,  * '  the  theory  of  psychical  dispositions  is  not  new. 
The  old  psychology  also  admitted  it ;  it  was  proposed  in  other  terms, 
under  other  names  .  .  .  and  was  devised  to  explain  the  same  facts  ' ' 
(p.  167). 

The  fact  that  the  dissertation  is  published  as  a  ''  Monograph  Sup- 
plement "  (No.  30)  to  the  leading  organ  of  psychology  in  this 
country.  The  Psychological  Review^  may  be  regarded  as  a  not  insig- 
nificant testimony  to  its  merit. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PEAOTIOAL  PEDAGOGY.  By  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools.  New  York :  La  Salle  Bureau  of  Supplies,  60  Second 
St.    1905.    Pp.304. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  deep,  widespread, 
and  permanent  influence  which  the  work  of  St.  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle,  founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,   has,  during 
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the  last  two  centuries,  exercised  in  the  field  of  Catholic  education. 
Some  years  ago,  when  there  was  raised  a  difficulty  regarding  the  in- 
clusion of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  for  which  the  members  of 
the  Order  specially  prepared  themselves  in  their  novitiates  and  normal 
institutes,  those  who  favored  the  introduction  of  the  ancient  classics 
in  the  programme  of  training  for  the  Brothers  were  inclined  to  regard 
the  rule  which  excluded  the  teaching  of  Latin,  laid  down  by  their 
fcir-seeing  founder,  as  a  measure  not  only  unduly  limiting,  but  depre- 
ciating the  activity  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  our  schools.  That 
view  was  very  wide  of  the  mark  indeed.  For,  despite  the  limitation 
referred  to,  the  scope  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Freres  des  icoles 
chretiennesy  by  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  is  not  only  of  a  funda- 
mental character,  but  is  also  of  the  highest  order  in  this  sense  that  it 
takes  in  the  full  measure  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture.  If  the 
Christian  Brother  does  not  teach  Latin,  he  teaches  everything  that 
makes  the  knowledge  of  Latin  appreciated,  and  he  furnishes  the  means 
of  its  cultivation  as  well  as  the  taste  for  it  by  supplying  special  instruc- 
tors who  do  the  work  all  the  more  effectually  because,  finding  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  well  disciplined,  they  can  give  all  their  attention  to  the 
study,  and  do  it  with  most  fruitful  results.  The  seeming  restriction 
is  therefore  only  a  security  measure  pledging  the  members  of  the  Order 
to  thorough  devotion  to  their  all-important  task  of  teaching.  It  is  like 
the  restriction  which  prevents  a  Brother  of  the  Christian  Schools  from 
undertaking  alone  the  work  of  instructing  children  in  isolated  country 
schools  where  more  than  one  teacher  could  not  be  well  employed. 
St.  La  Salle  promptly  overcame  that  difficulty,  in  answer  to  the  charge 
against  his  Brothers  that  in  their  work  of  Poor  Schools  they  did 
not  serve  a  need  where  it  was  found  but  only  a  system  that  suited  large 
communities.  He  founded  a  seminary  for  lay  teachers  who  would 
supply  the  need  and  thus,  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the 
Institute  (since  that  required  a  community  life),  could  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  really  of  the  broadest 
and  all-embracing  charity.  The  Order  conducts  not  only  poor  schools 
and  parish  schools,  but  high  schools,  normal  schools,  technical  insti- 
tutes, industrial  and  commercial  schools,  agricultural  institutes,  orphan- 
ages, protectories,  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  catechetical 
schools  of  a  unique  character  in  foreign  missions.  There  is  hardly 
any  branch  of  science  or  art  or  industry  that  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  do  not  carry  on  with  as  much  success  as  devotion.    Much 
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of  their  work  in  the  social  and  literary  sphere  is  hardly  noticed,  yet 
not  on  that  account  is  it  less  effective.  Thus  they  give  themselves 
to  that  large  category  of  labors  for  the  uplifting  of  youth  which 
comes  under  the  general  head  of  CEuvres  de  la  Jeunesse.  The  num- 
ber of  educational  works,  not  only  of  text-books  for  their  schools,  but 
of  science,  history,  language,  technical  arts,  and  pedagogy,  published 
under  the  auspices  and  written  by  members  of  the  Order,  is  very  large, 
as  is  also  the  periodical  literature  issued  by  them  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  education.  These  works  are  for  the  most  part  in  French ; 
but  there  have  been  made  valuable  contributions,  of  late  years,  also  in 
English  to  our  catechetical  and  pedagogical  science.  Among  these, 
the  most  timely,  if  not  also  the  most  important,  is  the  volume  before  us. 

Elements  of  Practical  Pedagogy  gives  us,  from  the  true  Christian 
standpoint  which  the  Catholic  Church  represents,  an  account  of  the 
laws  and  methods  of  teaching,  together  with  such  directions  in  psy- 
chology and  ethics  as  are  required  to  develop  rightly  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  properly  to  train  the  will  in  the  forming  of  character. 
In  order  that  the  intellectual  may  thus  be  rightly  combined  with  the 
moral  teaching,  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  healthy  development  of  the 
physical  organism,  since  the  soul,  being  the  informing  principle  of  the 
body,  depends  largely  for  its  just  and  perfect  activity  on  the  normal 
dispositions  and  functions  of  the  bodily  organs. 

In  the  grouping  of  these  elements,  which  constitute  the  complete 
system  of  Christian  pedagogy,  the  author  logically  places  at  the  head 
the  topic  of  education  in  its  general  aspects.  Physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education  are  treated  in  their  interdependence,  with  due  regard 
to  the  importance  of  each  in  the  development  of  the  complete  man. 
Hygiene,  the  education  of  the  senses,  the  exercise  of  the  memory 
through  the  senses  and  association  of  ideas,  the  discipline  of  the  imag- 
ination, and  the  stimulating  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  form  the  intro- 
ductory part  which  leads  on  to  the  education  of  the  moral  sensibility 
and  the  training  of  conscience.  The  education  of  the  will,  setting 
forth  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means  to  be  employed,  forms  a 
separate  chapter.  Likewise  the  consideration  of  religious  education 
as  something  distinct,  though  convergent  on  moral  training. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  school 
and  its  organization  as  the  immediate  and  proper  instrument  for  effect- 
ing a  well-balanced  education.  The  locality  and  furniture,  the  arrange- 
ments for  admission  and  superintendence,  are  topics  treated  under  the 
general  head  of  school  attendance.     Joined  to  this  are  certain  rules 
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relating  to  good  education  and  general  order,  which  include  the  sub- 
jects of  obedience,  politeness,  silence,  cleanliness,  etc. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  teaching  method,  in  its  general  and  particular  fea- 
tures. The  division  of  classes  and  grades,  the  arranging  of  time- 
tables, registers,  and  exercise  forms,  the  various  modes  and  processes, 
written  and  oral,  of  imparting  knowledge,  are  clearly  explained.  Then 
the  different  branches  of  study  are  separately  considered.  The  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  religious  instruction  are  admirably  analyzed, 
with  due  attention  to  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  for 
American  children.  Next  follow  the  rules  for  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  the  school  curriculum — reading,  writing,  language,  ele- 
mentary science,  history,  mathematics,  drawing,  agriculture,  singing, 
physical  drill,  etc. 

The  last  section  treats  of  discipline.  The  authority  of  the  teacher, 
how  to  use  and  guard  it ;  the  use  and  means  of  exciting  emulation ; 
the  necessity  of  effective  supervision  ;  and  some  practical  hints  for  the 
teacher  about  the  method  of  repression  and  correction  in  and  out  of 
school,  complete  the  contents  of  this  modest  but  precious  volume. 
The  limited  space  does  not  permit  us  here  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  valuable  lessons  for  the  Catholic  teacher  which  this 
book  contains. 

Suffice  it  that  we  have  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
manuals  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  of  the  Christian  teacher's 
work  something  more  than  a  perfunctory  labor  whereby  to  earn  the 
schoolmaster's  bread.  The  little  volume  is  complete  as  a  manual  of 
pedagogy ;  nevertheless  its  separate  subjects  admit  of  fuller  develop- 
ment. A  more  compendious  work  on  pedagogy  is,  we  are  told,  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  may  be  looked  for  early  in  the  coming  summer. 
That  will  place  our  modest  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  the 
front  rank  of  Catholic  educators,  where  they  of  right  and  purpose 
belong. 

B.  PETEI  OANISII,  S.J.,  EPISTULAE  ET  AOTA.  OoUegit  et  Adnota- 
tionibus  illustravit  Otto  Braunsberger,  S.J.  Volumina  I— IV  (1542- 
1565).     Frlburgi  Brisgoviae :  Sumptibus  Herder.    1896-1906. 

SECOND    NOTICE. 

The  extensive  sources  to  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  of 
this  review  as  having  furnished  P.  Braunsberger  with  the  material  and 
basis  for  critical  judgment  regarding  the  correspondence  of  Bl.  Cani- 
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sius,  have  been  augmented  through  the  publication  of  a  work  by  P. 
Aloys.  Kross,  who,  whilst  the  third  volume  was  in  progress,  had  made 
independent  researches  on  the  subject  of  Blessed  P.  Canisius's  labors 
in  Austria.  In  the  meantime  the  Belgian  Jesuits  had  also  published 
the  ninth  volume  of  their  new  edition  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus  (Carl  Sommervogel),  whilst  the  Spanish  editors  of  the 
Monumenta  historica  Societatis  Jesu,  in  their  collection  of  Letters  of 
P.  Nadal,  shed  much  fresh  light  upon  the  correspondence  of  Blessed 
Canisius. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Letters  contained  in  this  volume 
(more  than  200  out  of  249)  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  ;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  documents.  They  serve  in  the  main  to  illustrate 
the  relations  of  Rome  to  the  reform  party  in  Germany,  and  give  us 
a  picture  of  Canisius  as  intermediary  between  Pope  Pius  IV,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Whilst  the  larger  number  of  the  letters  belongs  actually  to  the  class 
of  conferences  with  the  chief  educators,  the  heads  of  colleges  and 
universities,  upon  whom  it  devolved  to  fashion  the  youth  and  inspire 
a  right  animus  arid  principles  into  the  literary  activity  of  Catholic 
professors,  they  give  us  a  true  portrait  of  the  lamentable  religious  con- 
dition in  Germany.  The  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  openly  renounces 
the  faith.  At  Wurzburg  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  live  '*  in  summa 
licentia;"  the  clergy  neglect  their  duties,  fail  to  recite  the  Divine 
Office,  and  are  given  to  avarice  and  simony.  At  the  same  time  there 
appear  the  first  signs  of  a  glorious  revival.  Some  of  the  bishops  take 
a  strong  stand.  Laymen  and  women  of  rank  and  ability  assert  the 
Catholic  faith  and  by  their  illustrious  example  at  the  Court  of  Ferdi- 
nand give  a  healthy  impulse  to  public  morality  and  religious  conduct. 
Cuvillon,  Salmeron  and  other  theologians  cooperate  in  reorganizing 
the  theological  teaching  in  the  universities ;  under  the  guidance  of 
Laynez  the  decrees  and  canons  of  Trent  are  shaped  and  adapted  to 
scholastic  use.  In  all  this  P.  Canisius  played  a  leading  part,  and  i^^f 
men  did  as  much  as  he  to  bring  the  Council  of  Trent  into  successful 
operation.  Germany  Jowes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
revival  of  religious  life,  the  study  of  classical  as  well  as  theological 
learning,  and  that  shaping  of  the  sturdier  elements  in  the  Teutonic 
nature  which  have  made  Catholicity  survive  among  its  people  in  a 
way  which  to-day  is  the  glory  of  Christian  nationalism.  Even  amidst 
the  cares  which  his  office  as  representative  of  the  German  province  of 
his  Order  entailed,  he  preached  regularly  four  times  a  week   in  the 
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Cathedral  at  Augsburg,  and  gave  catechism  classes  to  children  and 
others  in  the  neglected  districts  of  the  city.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
work  that  told  most  deservedly  and  permanently  in  behalf  of  the 
*' Catholic  Restoration  "  among  the  people. 

The    fourth    volume,  containing  over  eleven  hundred  pages  of 
mainly  original  matter,  that  is,  of  letters,  comparatively  few  of  which 
have  ever  been  printed,  is  in  one  sense  the  most  important — if  indeed 
the  importance  of  the  work  may  in  any  of  its  parts  be  minimized. 
The  correspondence  covers  two  years  and  a   month,   from  January, 
1563,  to  February,  1565.      The  reason  for  including  the  month  of 
January  of  1565  in  the  chronological  division  of  the  volume  is  the 
decease  at  this  time  of  P.  Laynez,  second  general  of  the  Order,  and 
the  appointment,  in   his   place,  of  St.   Francis  Borgia.      The   date 
coincides  with  the  closing  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  corre- 
spondence  leads  us  into  the  more  intimate  relations   between   the 
men   who  were  directly  engaged  in  either  formulating  or  modifying 
the  doctrinal    and    disciplinary   canons    by   the  judicious  measures 
taken  to   introduce   and  apply  them  to  the  conditions  of  the  day. 
There  were  immense   difficulties   to  be  met  in  the  practical  oppo- 
sition that  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  determination  of  hostile 
elements  to  frustrate  the  influence  of  the  papal  curia,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  long-standing   customs  and  traditions  which  raised  strong 
prejudices  against  innovations  of  any  kind,  but  especially  against  the 
curtailing  of  rights  enjoyed  by  the  influential  among  the  clergy  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  civil  government.     Among  the  questions  that  had 
called  for  settlement  were  those  of  episcopal  rights,  of  adjustment  of 
religious  and  civil  relations,  of  usury  and  various  industrial  privileges 
bequeathed  to  masters  from  feudal  times,  of  exemption  and  pastoral 
and  missionary  privileges  claimed  by  the  monastic  orders,  of  commu- 
nion under  both  species — in  short,  of  a  multitude  of  disciplinary  and 
doctrinal  points  raised  during  nearly  thirty  years  since  Paul  III  (1537) 
had  convoked  the  great  Synod.     P.  Braunsberger,  in  his  Prooemium 
to  this  volume  gives  a  succinct  history  of  the  times,  with  Blessed 
Canisius  as  the  central  figure,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  saint  entered 
into  every  phase  of  that  wonderfully  complex  activity,  and  that  his 
personal  work  as  consultor,  preacher,  and  writer  was  a  giant's  part  in 
bringing  the  efforts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  to  a  successful  issue. 
In  some  things,  it  will  be  admitted,  he  leaned  toward  the  severer 
side,  as  in  his  views  on  the  moral  limits  of  interest  for  loans,  on  the 
exactions  of  the  Index,  and  similar  questions.     But  it  must  also  be 
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remembered  that  no  man  had  better  experience  of  the  cankerous 
growth  of  economical  maladministration  and  of  the  insidiousness  with 
which  intellectual  and  moral  poison  works  through  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  press  which  was  then  in  its  oats-sowing  period.  His  atti- 
tude toward  Erasmus  is  probably  typical  in  this  respect.  That  judg- 
ment will  be  found  best  expressed  in  the  third  volume,  where  P.  Cani- 
sius  addresses  the  rector  and  professors  of  the  University  of  Dillingen 
on  the  subject  of  classical  studies,  or  rather  on  the  reading,  in  school, 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome  and  of  his  book  against  Vigilantius. 
Erasmus  had,  shortly  before,  published  an  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  in 
which  he  speaks  in  the  most  flippant  manner  about  the  saint  and  takes 
occasion  to  rail  against  Catholic  institutions  in  a  way  that  caused 
the  scholar  of  Rotterdam  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  partisan  of  Luther, 
which  in  reality  he  was  not.  Canisius  praises  the  scholarship  of 
Erasmus,  but  wisely  discriminates  between  the  intellectual  and  moral 
influence  that  his  writings  exerted  upon  the  youth  in  the  schools  of 
that  day.  He  himself  undertook  to  publish  an  edition  of  St.  Jerome's 
Letters  which  he  dedicated  to  the  University  of  Dillingen,  and  which 
called  forth  from  the  faculty  of  that  institution  a  panegyric  in  verse 
written  by  Matthaeus  Galenus,  who  styles  him  *' eruditissimuseloquen- 
tissimusque  theologus  D.  Petrus  Canisius  ecclesiastes  Augustanus." 

It  should  also  be  noted,  before  we  conclude  this  very  inadequate 
notice,  that  the  letters  printed  in  this  volume  are  all  given  in  their 
original  (Latin,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish)  only,  and  not,  as  in  the 
former  volumes,  with  a  footnote  translation  in  Latin.  There  was  good 
reason  for  this  change,  because  the  translation  everywhere  added  would 
have  swelled  the  bulk  of  the  publication  to  an  abnormal  size,  whilst 
it  is  hardly  necessary  inasmuch  as  those  who  will  refer  to  these  treas- 
ures for  the  purpose  of  historical,  juridical,  or  literary  study,  must 
needs  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  original  languages  here  used, 
to  do  such  work  properly. 

After  what  we  have  said  no  student  can  doubt  the  great  value  of 
this  collection  as  a  solid  and  richly  informing  work  of  reference,  such 
as  we  must  have  in  our  libraries  and  intellectual  laboratory  rooms.  If 
the  book  be  found  somewhat  expensive,  it  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  that  its  compilation  required  large  resources,  and  that  the  con- 
tents furnish  more  of  a  library  of  serious  and  exact  knowledge  than 
a  hundred  books  which  might  replace  them  on  our  library  shelves. 
In  the  choice  of  books  the  same  principle  should  guide  us  as  regulates 
our  choice  of  men   for  important  service.     The  inside  is  what  tells 
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the  worth.     But  the  old  firm  of  Herder  has  also  furnished  a  worthy 
form  of  letterpress  and  book-making  for  these  volumes. 

MANUAL  OF  EOOLESIASTIOAL  LAW  AND  PRAOTIOE  in  Missionary 
Oountries.  By  the  Eight  Rev.  Mgr.  Goddard.  Cathedral  Precincts, 
"Westminster :  Art  and  Book  Oompany.    Pp.  134. 

Mgr.  Goddard  points  out  a  real  and  well-defined  need  in  our  eccle- 
siastical literature ;  and  although  this  little  volume  cannot  be  said  to 
answer  the  need  in  the  manner  the  title  of  the  book  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  expect,  it  certainly  opens  the  way  to  a  more  comprehensive 
and  fuller  understanding  of  the  status  of  our  missionary  clergy.  In 
this  **  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Practice  in  missionary  coun- 
tries * '  the  author  has  endeavored  to  explain  in  a  clear,  brief  way  the 
nature  of  certain  offices,  forms  of  legislation,  institutions,  and  func- 
tions about  which  practically  every  cleric  needs  and  wishes  informa- 
tion. This  information  is  as  a  rule  so  embedded  in  erudite  comment- 
aries and  didactic  phraseology  of  ecclesiastical  but  often  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage, that  very  few  know  what  every  priest  is  supposed  to  have  spent 
four  or  five  years  in  acquiring.  The  topics  treated  in  this  simple  and 
lucid  fashion  are  :  Appointment  of  Bishops  ;  Elections,  Consecration, 
Powers,  Privileges  and  Obligations  of  Bishops ;  The  Status  of 
Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops,  Vicars  General  and  Canons,  Parish 
Priests  and  Missionaries,  Monks  and  Nuns,  Churches  and  Chapels ; 
Cathedral  Chapters,  Rectors  and  Missionary  Rectors  and  Commit- 
tees of  Investigation  ;  Seminaries,  Universities  and  Public  Schools, 
Poor  Schools  ;  Reception  of  Converts. 

A  book  treating  such  topics  ex  professo  would  seem  to  require 
an  **  Imprimatur  ;"  and  although  Mgr.  Goddard' s  retired  position  in 
the  Diocese  of  Southwark  gives  him  in  a  certain  sense  an  independ- 
ent ecclesiastical  status,  and  although  his  catechetical  and  biograph- 
ical sketches,  endorsed  by  the  imprint  of  the  St.  Anselm  Society  and 
the  Art  and  Book  Company  (Westminster  Cathedral  Parish),  ordinarily 
inspire  perfect  confidence  in  the  views  of  an  author  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  there  is  here  a  lack  of  conformity  to  the  disciplinary  regu- 
lations of  the  Church  for  which  the  reader  instinctively  seeks  a 
legitimate  reason.  There  need  indeed  be  in  this  doubt  no  sug- 
gestion whatever  of  heterodoxy,  but  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  want  of 
accuracy,  and  this,  unless  it  be  merely  accidental,  in  a  manual  that 
deals  professedly  with  legislation  is  apt  to  destroy  much  of  the  value 
of  the  information  given.     I  say — unless  it  be  merely  accidental,  for 
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errors  of  statistics  or  of  language  or  merely  typographical,  which  the 
reader  himself  can  obviously  discover,  if  he  can  not  always  correct 
them,  need  not  affect  the  value  of  such  a  book,  and  only  a  critic  who 
is  disposed  to  trifle  would  take  note  of  such.  But  a  lack  of  accuracy 
which  leads  with  it  a  wrong  judgment,  or  which  creates  a  bias  against 
ecclesiastical  authority,  is  of  importance ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  defect 
which  frequently  determines  the  attitude  of  the  Index  Congregation 
toward  works  that  offend  apparently  in  only  minor  details  of  state- 
ment. Such  censure  implies  no  condemnation  of  the  author ;  it  sim- 
ply notifies  him  of  the  hurtful  impression  that  his  book  is  likely  to 
make  on  the  reader. 

Now  the  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  of  this  volume,  aside  from 
the  useful  information  which  its  contents'  page  indicates,  is  the  tone 
of  censure,  we  had  almost  said  of  recrimination,  which  accompanies 
the  exposition  and  is  accentuated  by  certain  exaggerated  statements 
which  all  lean  in  the  same  direction,  and  impress  one  with  the  sense 
that  the  author  is  not  merely  instructive  but  also  disgruntled. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  preface,  may 
give  the  reader  the  proper  indication  of  what  we  mean  by  this  lack  of 
accuracy.    Speaking  of  the  Appointment  of  Bishops,  the  author  says  : — 

These  appointments  are  still  called  elections.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
known  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  as  a  real  election  of  a  bishop.  For  the  Holy  See 
has  reserved  to  itself  the  appointment  of  bishops  either  absolutely  or  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  secular  rulers. 

Similar  in  tone  is  the  author's  statement  in  the  preface  : — 

There  is  in  the  strict  sense  no  such  thing  as  legislation  for  missionary  coun- 
tries. Those  countries  are  governed  by  the  Placita  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
.  .  .  England  is  governed,  not  by  Canon  Law,  but  by  the  Placita  of  the  S.  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda.  .  .  All  English-speaking  countries  are  missionary 
countries  and  are  governed  by  the  Placita  and  not  by  Canon  Law.  These  Placita, 
being  of  a  temporary  character,  have  never  been  digested  into  a  code  of  law,  and  for 
the  same  reason  probably  never  will  be  published  authoritatively  and  collectively. 

Mgr.  Goddard  knows  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Holy  See  ap- 
points bishops  only,  or  even  generally,  * '  either  absolutely  or  on  the 
nomination  of  secular  rulers. ' '  It  appoints  them  much  more  often  (at 
least  in  missionary  countries)  on  the  nomination  of  the  bishops  of  a 
province,  and  the  representative  clergy  of  the  vacant  diocese.  That 
this  is  not  always  done,  and  that  the  Holy  See  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  directly  appointing,  or  of  setting  aside  the  provincial  or  local 
nomination  to  a  vacant  bishopric,  must  appear  not  only  reasonable  but 
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just  when  we  remember  the  conditions  in  which  some  of  the  missionary 
districts  are  found  in  the  beginnings  of  their  organization.  There  are 
dioceses  in  which  the  small  number  of  clergy  and  educated  laity 
necessarily  prevent  the  selection  of  a  suitable  candidate  for  an  office 
which  is  not  merely  a  patriarchal  headship,  but  requires  qualifications 
of  intellect,  judgment,  heart,  together  with  definite  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, that  enable  its  representative  to  act  both  ways  between  the  chief 
authorities  of  Church  or  State,  and  the  flock,  however  humble  and 
varied  in  the  demands  it  makes  upon  a  spiritual  leader.  For  the  same 
reason  the  nomination  of  a  bishop  is  restricted  even  in  larger  dioceses 
*'  to  missionary  rectors  and  consultors." 

It  is  equally  misleading  to  say  that  there  is  **  in  the  strict  sense  no 
such  thing  as  legislation  for  missionary  countries, ' '  or  that  what  the 
author  calls  Placita  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
**  have  never  and  probably  never  will  be  published  authoritatively  and 
collectively."  The  Placita  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  are  Decreta 
and  Decisiones  and  Responsa,  and  often  they  are  Acta.  Now  these 
decisions  have  the  force  of  law,  sometimes  local  and  sometimes  univer- 
sal. The  fixed  and  common  legislation  of  the  old  Catholic  countries 
cannot  be  well  applied  to  communities  which  are  constituted  differently 
and  lack  the  apparatus  of  official  administration  which  a  stable  and 
ancient  government  has  maintained.  But  they  are  laws,  quite  as  defi- 
nite and  binding  as  the  canon  law  of  the  Latin  countries,  and  even 
more  so,  because  they  apply  to  given  circumstances  in  which  exemp- 
tions and  privileges  are  considered  in  advance  and  therefore  excluded. 
And  are  they  not  published  authoritatively  and  collectively  ?  Surely 
if  Mgr.  Goddard  had  asked  a  canonist,  or  gone  in  his  search  for  sources 
a  trifle  beyond  the  work  of  Zitelli,  he  would  have  discovered  a  fine 
edition  of  the  Collecta^iea  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide^ 
similar  in  purpose  and  scope  to  the  Acta  et  Decreta  authentica  of  the 
S.  R.  C.  and  published  under  the  authority  of  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  at  its  own  press.  Furthermore,  the  Provincial  Acta  et 
Decreta  of  missionary  countries,  published  in  the  great  opus  of  the 
Collectio  Lacensisy  and  that  matchless  digest  of  church  law  summarized 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Provincial  Councils  of  Baltimore  with  a  view 
to  most  varied  missionary  conditions, — all  these  sources  would  have 
aided  the  author  in  his  laudable  attempt  to  make  known  the  legisla- 
tive purpose  and  character  of  the  Placita  of  the  S.  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  and  established  the  fact  that  these  Placita  are  dis- 
tinctly laws. 
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Mgr.  Goddard  has  in  view  mainly  the  present  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions of  England,  and  they  offer  probably  the  best,  that  is,  the  most 
complete  and  well-regulated  system  of  administration  in  all  our  Eng- 
lish-speaking missionary  countries,  to  which  the  book  addresses  itself 
We  should  nevertheless,  considering  the  comparatively  recent  restora- 
tion of  the  regular  hierarchy  and  of  cathedral  chapters  and  canons, 
look  for  some  reference  (in  the  chapter  on  Patriarchs,  Primates, 
and  Archbishops)  to  Apostolic  Delegations  and  Vicariates  Apostolic 
enjoying  episcopal  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  either  regular  or  excep- 
tional. The  status  of  an  Apostolic  Delegate  in  the  United  States  is 
assuredly  of  sufficient  importance  to  a  student  of  practical  church  law 
to  merit  at  least  a  passing  definition.  Attention  to  this  somewhat 
obvious  institution  in  missionary  countries  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  author  from  making  such  broad  statements  as  :  * '  Neither 
clergy  nor  laity  have  in  missionary  countries  any  means  of  enforcing 
natural  rights,  if  it  so  happens  that  such  rights  are  violated  by  epis- 
copal authority,  except  by  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Pro- 
paganda "  (p.  1 1).  Nor  is  the  impression  created  by  such  an  assertion 
justly  modified  by  the  subsequent  explanation  which  mentions  thirty- 
three  cases  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV  in  which 
no  appeal  is  allowed. 

Similarly  sweeping,  and  positively  false  in  the  impression  it  leaves 
on  the  reader,  is  the  assertion  that  *'a  bishop  has  power  to  suspend 
any  priest,  even  a  parish  priest,  ex  mformaia  conscientia,  without 
giving  any  reason  for  the  suspension"  (p.  12).  To  make  such  a 
statement  true,  it  should  have  been  added  that  the  bishop  must  have 
sure  evidence  of  the  crime  for  which  the  suspension  is  inflicted  ;  that 
the  object  of  not  giving  the  cleric  a  public  trial  is  to  shield  him  from 
public  infamy  for  the  commission  of  a  private  and  grave  offence,  which 
the  bishop,  in  case  the  cleric  protests  against  the  suspension,  must  be 
prepared  to  prove  by  documentary  evidence  to  the  Holy  See.  These 
conditions  surely  alter  the  notion  of  arbitrary  power  which  a  bishop 
is  supposed  to  exercise  in  suspending  ex  informata  conscientia  ;  and  if 
Mgr.  Goddard  had  realized  the  erroneous  effect  which  his  words  are 
sure  to  produce  on  certain  minds,  he  could  easily  have  prevented  it  by 
giving  the  full  text  of  Zitelli,  whom  he  cites  as  his  authority  in  general. 

It  would  have  been  well,  too,  in  view  of  the  summary  way  in  which 
the  author  seeks  to  present  essentials  in  briefest  form,  to  omit  all 
references  to  antiquated  and  practically  forceless  legislation  of  a  time 
when  bishops  were  regarded  as  temporal  princes  because  the  nations 
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in  which  they  were  honored  thus  were  Catholic.  The  very  notion  of 
**  missionary  countries,"  for  which  the  book  is  written,  excludes  the 
appositeness  of  such  declarations  as  :  *'  for  preventive  purposes  he  [the 
bishop]  may  investigate  and  punish  crimes  that  belong  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  secular  tribunals  "   (p.  22). 

The  chapter  *'  Rectors  and  Missionary  Rectors  "  speaks  briefly  of 
parish  priests  in  England,  and  thus  leaves  a  gap  regarding  the  very 
important  theme  of  the  status  of  missionary  rectors  in  the  large  field 
outside  the  British  Isles.  The  same  is  true  of  the  references  to  the 
Seminary  and  Poor  Schools.  In  regard  to  the  latter  the  reader  may 
glean  some  valuable  lessons  from  the  condition  of  English  schools 
which,  in  obtaining  a  government  grant,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
must  be  open  alike  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  children,  found  them- 
selves handicapped  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  in  certain 
districts  where  the  Protestant  pupils  came  to  the  Catholic  school  in 
great  or  greater  numbers  than  the  Catholic  children. 

But  we  have  said  enough  about  this  new  book  to  give  our  readers 
a  fair  idea  of  its  character  and  make-up. 


Literary  Cbat, 


The  phenomenon  of  "dual  personality,"  which  in  recent  times  has  elicited  so 
much  study  from  the  psychologist,  has  lately  been  puzzling  the  literary  critics.  The 
career  of  Henry  Harland  is  regarded  by  the  New  York  Times  *'  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  puzzles  in  the  history  of  letters.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of 
*  double  personality  '  among  authors — of  men  who  have  had  two  distinct  styles  or 
have  given  up  one  style  to  achieve  a  reputation  with  another.  But  Harland,  after 
making  a  reputation  in  one  kind  of  work,  made  another  reputation  along  entirely 
different  lines,  and  then  underwent  another  transformation  and  gained  his  chief  suc- 
cess with  work  absolutely  different  from  any  he  had  hitherto  done. ' '  Those  who 
know  Henry  Harland  only  in  his  "double" — Sidney  Luska — as  he  wrote  The 
Yoke  of  Torah  and  other  clever  stories  of  Jewish  life  in  New  York,  or  as  the  subse- 
quent London  editor  of  The  Yellow  Book,  would  perhaps  hardly  recognize  ♦*  the 
other"  Henry  Harland,  the  author  of  77/^  CardinaVs  Snuff  Box,  My  Friend  Pros- 
pero,  and  The  Lady  Paramount.  And  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  as  the  Outlook 
— after  pronouncing  the  former  of  these  works  **a  romance  of  the  purest  kind,  told 
with  great  delicacy  of  feeling  and  refinement  of  style" — finds  a  similarity  of  vein 
and  manner  pervading  the  two,  may  it  not  be  that  the  new  force  that  entered  into  the 
life  of  the  author  with  the  reception  of  the  light  of  a  higher  faith  will  help  to  solve 
the  puzzle  of   his   "dual  personality"?     Why  shouldn't  it,   "if  the  style  is  the 
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[whole]  man,"  and  faith  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  emotional  perfecting  of  per- 
sonality ? 


Whosoever  feels — and  who  does  not  ?  —that  there  is  another  personality  within 
him  struggling  for  self-assertion,  but,  whether  through  natural  defects,  faults  in  early 
education,  or  failure  of  auspicious  environment,  never  coming  to  explicit  realization, 
may  find  encouragement  in  the  recent  autobiography  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace.  The 
eminent  biologist — the  sharer  with  Darwin  in  the  honor  of  inventing  (discovering  ?) 
the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection — confesses  with  charming  simplicity  to  a  "  want  of 
assertiveness  and  of  physical  courage,  which  combined  with  delicacy  of  nervous  sys- 
tem and  bodily  constitution  and  a  general  disinclination  to  much  exertion,  physical  or 
mental,"  to  make  him  shy  and  reticent.  He  notices  his  lack  of  **  verbal  memory 
and  an  inability  to  reproduce  vocal  sounds  which  rendered  his  achievement  of  all 
foreign  languages  very  difficult  and  distasteful."  Also  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
rapidly  seeing  analogies  or  hidden  resemblances — a  defect  to  which  he  attributes 
**  the  total  absence  of  wit  or  humor,  paradox  or  brilliancy  "  in  his  writings,  as  well 
as  a  lack  of  success  in  higher  mathematics  and  in  art.  Moreover,  though  he  was 
whipped  into  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  he  never  could  learn  Greek.  The  educational 
facilities  of  the  future  scientist  were  not  inspiring.  Geography  and  history  were 
made  for  him  by  his  teachers  as  dry  and  uninteresting  as  the  multiplication  table, 
and  indeed  he  declares  that  '*  whatever  knowledge  of  history  he  ever  acquired  has 
been  derived  more  from  Shakespeare's  plays  and  from  good  novels  than  from  any- 
thing he  learned  at  school. "  All  this  is  encouraging  to  the  backward,  while  it  is  no 
less  fruitfully  suggestive  to  the  pedagogue.  But  it  also  points  to  the  force  and  range 
of  the  author's  powers  that,  triumphing  over  natural  defects  and  a  misguided  educa- 
tion, could  carry  him  to  the  position  of  eminence  he  attained  and  now  holds  in  the 
domain  of  natural  science. 


Mr.  Wallace  is  well  known  to  be  a  firm  and  ardent  believer  in  spiritism.  His 
fame  as  a  keen  observer  of  nature  lends  a  certain  authority  to  his  studies  in  the  field 
of  psychical  research.  A  goodly  part  of  his  autobiography  is  devoted  to  his  experi- 
ences in  this  domain,  and  the  indications  of  preternatural  agencies  which  they 
evince — notably  in  what  is  called  "materialization,"  or  the  visible  and  sometimes 
tangible  embodiment  of  a  human  form  distinct  from  the  **  medium"  from  which 
they  seem  to  emanate — are  such  as  to  astound,  if  not  convince,  the  most  sceptical. 
Usually  these  "  materializations  "  are  produced  in  a  condition  of  semi- obscurity  which 
always  suggests,  if  it  does  not  prove,  the  presence  of  fraud  and  illusion.  The  fol- 
lowing instance,  in  which  a  well-known  medium — a  Mr.  Monk,  an  Evangelical  clergy- 
man— was  employed,  leaves  no  room  for  such  suspicion  : — 

"It  was  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  and  everything  happened  in  full  light  of 
day.  After  a  little  conversation.  Monk,  who  was  dressed  in  the  usual  clerical  black, 
appeared  to  go  into  a  trance  ;  then  stood  up  a  few  feet  in  front  of  us,  and  after  a  little 
while  pointed  to  his  side,  saying,  '  Look.'  We  saw  there  a  faint  white  patch  on  his 
coat  on  the  left  side.  This  grew  brighter  and  then  commenced  to  flicker,  and  ex- 
tended both  upwards  and  downwards,  till  it  very  gradually  formed  a  cloudy  pillar 
extending  from  his  shoulder  to  his  feet  and  close  to  his  body.  Then  he  shifted  him- 
self a  little  sideways,  the  cloudy  pillar  standing  still  but  appearing  joined  to  him  by 
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a  cloudy  band  at  the  height  at  which  it  had  first  begun  to  form.  Then,  after  a  few 
minutes  more,  Monk  said  again  '  Look,*  and  passed  his  hand  through  the  connecting 
band,  severing  it.  He  and  the  figure  then  moved  away  from  each  other  till  they 
were  about  five  or  six  feet  apart.  The  figure  had  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
thickly  draped  female  form,  with  arms  and  hands  just  visible.  Monk  looked  toward 
it  and  again  said  to  us  *  Look,'  and  then  clapped  his  hands.  On  which  the  figure 
put  out  her  hands,  clapped  them  as  he  had  done,  and  we  all  distinctly  heard  the  clap 
following  his,  but  fainter.  The  figure  then  moved  slowly  back  to  him,  grew  fainter 
and  shorter,  and  was  apparently  absorbed  into  his  body  as  it  had  grown  out  of  it." 


Similar  examples  of  "materialization"  and  even  more  striking,  though  not  so 
patently  above  board,  are  to  be  found  passim  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  and  in  cognate  literature.  To  explain  them  there  is  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  supernatural  causality.  No  great  strain  is  placed  upon  the  fancy  by  con- 
jecturing them  to  be  the  product  of  some  spirit  agency  possessing  a  wider  knowledge 
and  fuller  command  than  does  man  over  the  subtle  forces  of  material  and  organic 
nature.  That  such  agents,  however,  are  the  discarnate  souls  of  human  beings  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  justification — in 
view  of  the  relation  to  us  of  the  orders  of  malignant  unembodied  spirits  set  before  us 
by  revelation — for  the  inference  that  ''materialization,"  like  other  cognate  prodigies, 
are  produced  by  demons. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  in  more  ways  than  one  to  invoke  diabolical  causality  when 
other  modes  of  explanation  are  not  discoverable.  Nevertheless,  the  easier  may  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  prove  to  be  the  truer  hypothesis. 


Apropos  of  this  subject  a  paper  in  the  January  Science  Catholique  presents  a 
fairly  thorough  discussion  of  the  phenomenon  of  levitation.  Hagiography  affords 
many  instances  of  the  saints  being  lifted  up  from  the  earth  and  sustained  in  mid-air 
whilst  rapt  in  ecstasy  with  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  annals  of  the  stance 
describe  not  a  few  cases  of  spiritistic  **  mediums"  being  raised  aloft.  The  phenome- 
non seems  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Holmes. 
Setting  aside  the  contrast  between  these  preternatural  events  in  the  experience  of  the 
saints  and  those  of  the  medium — the  simplicity  and  prayerfulness  on  the  one  hand, 
the  mise  en  seine  and  triviality  on  the  other — can  either  phenomenon  be  accounted  for 
by  purely  terrestrial  forces?  Dr.  Gombault,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
examines  very  carefully  the  hypothesis  of  secret  fluids  which  some  organisms  under 
certain  conditions  are  able  to  control.  He  finds  this  hypothesis  inadequate  no  less 
than  that  of  discarnate  human  souls,  and  contends  that  the  phenomenon  must  be 
attributed  to  the  interference  of  unembodied  spirits. 


Treating  of  this  subject  reminds  one  of  that  singular  bibliographical  error  found 
in  a  much  advertised  book  treating  of  spiritistic  events — the  Widozd's  Mite.  Think 
of  classing  Father  Faber's  Spiritual  Conferences  with  descriptions  of  the  seance  !  By 
the  way,  if  the  remark  be  not  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  kindness  so  beautifully 
set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  Faber's  classic,  one  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  might  do 
Dr.  Funk  good  to  read  Spiritual  Conferences^  notably  the  chapters  on  *•  Self- Deceit. " 
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The  chief  factor  to  which  Wallace  owed  his  success  is  attributed  by  Curretit 
Literature  (February)  to  his  "quickness  in  detecting  false  reasoning,"  a  faculty  to 
which  Huxley  paid  tribute.  But  the  two  qualities  which  determined  the  use  to 
which  he  put  his  powers  of  reasoning  are  those  which  are  usually  termed  emotional 
or  moral,  namely,  intense  appreciation  of  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  variety  in  nature 
and  in  all  natural  phenomena,  and  an  equally  strong  passion  for  justice  and  between 
man  and  man."  To  this  passion,  the  same  organ  attributes  *'  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion to  being  one  of  the  half-dozen  most  eminent  scientists  in  Europe,  he  is  to-day  a 
Socialist,  an  anti-vaccinator,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  a  philosophical  anarchist. 
He  is  also  a  warm  admirer  of  Byron,  because  he  thinks  *  Byron  fought  only  for  free- 
dom and  felt  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  majority  of  English  landlords,  who  sub- 
ordinated all  ideas  of  justice  or  humanity  to  the  keeping  up  of  their  rents.'  " 


Wallace,  notwithstanding  his  fatherly  relation  to  the  hypothesis  of  *'  natural 
selection,"  is  not  infrequently  quoted  as  an  anti-Darwinian.  To  what  extent  this  is 
justified  he  takes  pains  to  make  clear.  His  primary  conflict  with  Darwin  concerns 
the  origin  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The  other  points  of  disagree- 
ment are  of  relatively  secondary  moment.  What  he  says  on  the  first  head  is  worth 
quoting : — 

"  The  belief  and  teaching  of  Darwin  was  that  man's  whole  nature — physical, 
mental,  intellectual,  and  moral — was  developed  from  the  lower  animals  by  means  of 
the  same  laws  of  variation  and  survival ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  belief,  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  im^  between  man's  nature  and  animal  nature,  but  only 
one  of  degree.  My  view  on  the  other  hand  was  and  is  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
kind,  intellectually  and  morally,  between  man  and  other  animals  ;  and  that  while 
his  body  was  undoubtedly  developed  by  the  continuous  modification  of  some  ances- 
tral animal  form,  some  different  agency,  analogous  to  that  which  first  produced  organic 
life,  and  then  originated  consciousness,  came  into  play  in  order  to  develop  the  higher 
intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  of  man.    .    .    . 

"These  views  caused  much  distress  of  mind  to  Darwin,  but  they  do  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  general  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  It  might  as  well  be  argued 
that,  because  man  has  produced  the  pouter  pigeon,  the  bulldog,  and  the  dray  horse, 
none  of  which  could  have  been  produced  by  natural  selection  alone,  therefore  the 
agency  of  natural  selection  is  weakened  or  disproved.  Neither,  I  urge,  is  it  weak- 
ened or  disproved  if  my  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  is  the  true  one. ' ' 


In  connexion  with  the  latter  portion  of  this  quotation  one  is  naturally  led  to 
inquire  how,  if  natural  selection  could  not  have  produced  the  comparatively  simple 
organic  variations  which  man  has  been  able  to  effect  by  artificial  selection,  how  could 
nature  without  the  precise  conditions  at  man's  control  have  been  able  to  bring  about 
the  infinitely  complex,  specific,  and  generic — to  say  nothing  of  the  still  wider — dif- 
ferentiations found  in  the  universe  ? 


Apropos  of  this  subject  a  little  book  has  recently  appeared  which  may  be  of 
service  to  the  general  reader,  Father  Muckermann's,  S.J.,  Attitude  of  Catholics  toward 
Darwinism  and  Evolution  (Herder,  St.  Louis).  Its  title  is  sufficiently  explicit.  The 
author  has  made  good  use  of  his  eminent  confrere's,   Father  Wassmann's,  works  on 
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the  same  subject,  and  while  leaving  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  style  and 
manner  when  compared  with  some  other  criticisms  of  Darwinism,  nevertheless  is  a 
readable  and  well-reasoned  presentation  of  the  Catholic  position  regarding  Evolution 
in  general.  Perhaps  we  are  hearing  too  much  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Darwin- 
ism, and  the  way  of  announcing  the  event  seeras  sometimes  unnecessarily  ungracious 
at  least  in  tone ;  still  we  need  succinct  biographies  and  critiques  of  the  demised,  and 
such  we  have  in  the  little  book  just  mentioned. 


From  a  correspondent  in  Australia  we  learn  that,  at  the  recent  Provincial  Synod 
held  in  Melbourne,  the  Dolphin  **  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  "  was  adopted  as 
the  official  textbook  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  there. 


By  the  same  mail  that  brought  this  welcome  news,  we  received  from  one  of  our 
New  Zealander  subscribers  a  letter  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  :  "At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  promptness  with  which 
the  Review  comes  each  month.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  a  subscriber, 
and  hope  to  continue  so  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  look  forward  to  the 
monthly  visit  of  the  Review  quite  eagerly." 

From  another  subscriber  nearer  home,  yet  still  very  far  away,  in  "dearould 
Ireland,"  on  the  same  day  we  received  news  that  was,  unhappily,  not  all  so  pleasant 
reading.  He  was  leaving  home  at  the  doctor's  command  in  search  of  health,  and 
said  :  "I  shall  give  you  my  new  address  when  I  return,  for  I  do  hope  as  long  as  I 
live  to  be  a  subscriber,  as  I  prefer  it  to  all  I  read,  and  I  read  a  good  many. " 


In  the  Franciscan  Annals  for  March  a  Franciscan  scholar,  reviewing  Father 
Paschal  Robinson's  The  Writings  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisiy  which  we  recently  pub- 
lished, says:  **A11  English-speaking  admirers  of  St.  Francis  will  be  grateful  to 
Father  Paschal  Robinson  for  a  book  which  will  take  a  foremost  place  in  English  Fran- 
ciscan literature.  ...  Of  Father  Paschal's  own  labors  in  this  little  book,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  patient  and  careful  scholarship  is  a 
delight."  Another  reviewer,  this  time  in  The  Nezv  York  Times  Saturday  Review 
of  Books y  says  of  the  volume  :  **  Father  Robinson's  work  in  every  way  is  worthy  of 
its  subject.  He  has  translated  into  excellent  English  not  merely  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Saiat's  writings,  but  the  ruder  Umbrian  writings  as  well — the  famous  Canticle  of 
the  Sun,  or  Song  of  All  Creatures.  .  .  .  And  the  outward  appearance  is  worthy 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  volume  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  most 
attractively  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  .  .  .  The  publishers  may  feel  entirely  satis- 
fied with  their  share  in  making  a  very  excellent  volume.  " 


Criticism  of  the  Wiltzius  Directory  is  hardly  justified.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  accurate  reports  of  anything  from  our  clergy — however 
zealous  and  faithful  they  may  be  accounted  in  other  respects — must  admit  that  the 
Official  Directory  is  all  that  we  can  expect ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  marvel  that  we  have 
one  so  good  and  comprehensive.  The  defects  of  the  volume  are  not  due  to  any  want 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  nor  to  any  neglect  that  can  be  definitely  located 
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or  corrected,  but  to  the  fact  that  our  priests  are  missionaries  and  apostles  and  prophets 
who  have  an  instinctive  aversion  to  reports  and  statistics  ;  and  there  may  be  little  or 
no  fault,  and  some  virtue  in  this,  since  we  know  that  David  had  trouble  on  some 
such  score. 


The  All  Hallows  Annual  for  1906  is  a  typical  number.  It  shows  that  the  Col- 
lege is  not  only  missionary  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  that  it  cultivates 
the  best  arts  of  home  culture,  and  infuses  into  its  pupils  a  spirit  of  happy  brother- 
hood that  must  go  far  to  bind  its  alumni  everywhere  to  each  other  and  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  plan  of  studies  is  well  organized,  but  so  is  the  practice  of  the  gentler 
arts,  music,  the  drama,  lectures,  debates,  and  sports.  The  far-away  members  of  the 
College  family  are  not  only  remembered,  but  they  likewise  remember  the  home  of 
their  student  days,  and  there  is  a  thoughtful  tribute  to  the  dead.  Grave  and  gay  are 
as  neatly  combined  in  the  contents  as  in  the  vermillion  and  Keltic  grey  of  the  cover 
of  the  volume. 


The  influence  of  color  upon  the  sensitive  mind,  and  hence  upon  mental  activity 
and  development,  is  being  recognized  by  teachers  generally,  and  determines  to  a  great 
extent  the  choice  of  color  schemes  in  decoration  and  in  school  surroundings.  A 
recent  French  work  that  enters  minutely  into  the  subject,  and  serves  as  a  practical 
guide  for  experimental  observations  concerning  the  harmony  of  colors  is  Les  Secrets 
du  Coloris  by  the  Abbe  G.  De  Lescluze  (Demolin  Claeys,  Bruges).  It  supplies 
illustrated  lessons  intended  to  be  used  in  the  Belgian  schools,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
of  critical  value  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Masters  and  color  work  generally. 


Messrs.  Kenedy  (New  York)  have  in  hand  a  new  Manual  for  Sodalities  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  promises  to  be  much  superior  to  any  of  the  manuals  hitherto 
published. 


Among  the  little  handbooks  specially  prepared  for  the  Lenten  season  are  Fr. 
Girardey's  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent  (Benziger  Brothers)  and  A  Week  with  Jesus 
(Pustet  &  Co.).  The  latter  is  a  series  of  brief  and  effective  reflections  for  Holy 
Week,  by  Fr.  Anthony  Baumstark.  Similar  in  purpose  and  scope  is  Fr.  Edward 
Hill's  Ways  of  Devotion  to  the  Passion. 


Books  Received* 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

The  Tradition  of  Scripture.  Its  Origin,  Authority,  and  Interpretation.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Barry,  D.D.,  Sometime  Scholar  of  the  English  College,  Rome, 
formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  author  of  The  Papal 
Monarchy^  etc.  The  Westminster  Library,  A  Series  of  Manuals  for  Catholic 
Priests  and  Students.     Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Bernard  Ward,  President  of 
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St.  Edmund's  College,  and  the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.     London,  New  York, 
and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1906.   Pp.  xxv — 278.     Price,  ;j{i.20. 

The  Church  and  the  World.  By  the  Very  Rev.  T.  le  Menant  des  Chesnais, 
S.M.,  Vicar  General  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  :  The 
Tablet  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.     1905.     Pp.  viii— 356. 

Manual  of  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Under  the  patronage 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Charles  Borromeo.  New  York :  The  Sunday  Companion  Publish- 
ing Company.     1906.     Pp.  40. 

The  Cistercian  Order.  Its  Object  and  Rule.  By  a  Secular  Priest.  Lons- 
dale, R.  I.:  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley  Abbey.  1905.  Pp.  xviii — 90.  Price,  paper 
jk).25;  cloth,  $0.50. 

Familiar  Instructions  on  the  Commandments  of  God  and  the  Church. 
By  a  Catholic  Priest.     New  York  :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.     1905.  Pp.167.    Price,  $0.10. 

A  Week  with  Jesus.  Reflections  and  Meditations  for  Holy  Week.  By  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Baumstark.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  1906. 
Pp.  302.     Price,  $0.40. 

The  Holy  Season  of  Lent.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Girardey,  C.SS.R.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Bros.     1906.     Pp.  123.     Price,  $0.25. 

Confession  and  Its  Benefits.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Girardey.  C.SS.R.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  :  Benziger  Bros.     1906.     Pp.  128.     Price,  $0.25. 

Fromme  Lesungen  f.  Tertiaren.  (Der  Regelpater).  Von  P.  Laurentius  von 
Landshut,  Capuziner.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  1905.  •  Pp. 
494.     Price,  ;jo.6o. 

Patron  Saints  for  Catholic  Youth.  By  Mary  E.  Mannix.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.     1906.     Price,  jJJo. 50. 

Meditations  on  the  Mysteries  of  Faith  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for 
each  day  and  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year.  By  a  Monk  of  Sept-Fonts.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  a  Religious  of  the  Visitation  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Revised 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Girardey,  C.SS.R.  Two  volumes.  Freiburg  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     1906.     Pp.  565  and  497.     Price,  $^.qo. 

De  Inspirations  Sacrae  Scripturae.  Auctore  Christiano  Pesch,  S.J.  Cum 
Approb.  Archiep.  Freiburg.  Freiburg  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.  1906.  Pp. 
653.     Price,  ^2.85. 

Der  Gottesdienstliche  Volksgesang  im  jiidischen  und  christlichen  Altertum. 
Von  Dr.  Franz  Leitner.  Approb.  Erzb.  Freiburg.  Freiburg  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
B.  Herder.     1906.     Pp.  283.     Price,  $2.20. 

Fortifying  the  Layman.  By  Ernest  R.  Hull,  S.J.  London  and  Edinburgh  : 
Sands  &  Co.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     Pp.  96.     Price,  $0.15. 

Does  it  Matter  Much  What  I  Believe  ?  A  Commaonsense  View  of  Reli- 
gious Indifferentism  and  the  Obligation  of  Embracing  the  True  Religion.  By  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Otten,  S.J.     St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     1906.     Price,  iJo.  15. 


LITURGICAL. 

Plain  Chant  and  Solesmes.  By  Dom  Paul  Cagin,  O.S.B.,  and  Dom 
Andr6  Mocquereau,  O.S.B.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates,  Ltd.  1906.  Pp.  viii 
— 70.     Price,  IS. 
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Kyriale  seu  Ordinarium  Missae  quod  juxta  editionem  Vaticanam  hodiernae 
musicae  signis  tradidit  Dr.  Fr.  X.  Mathias,  organista  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis 
Argentinensis.  Ratisbon,  Rome,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati  :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co. 
1906.     Pp.  iv — 95.     Price,  ;^o.25,  net. 

Hymns  for  Lent.  (Cecilia  Edition  No.  26.)  "The  Precious  Blood,"  "God  of 
Mercy  and  Compassion,"  "  Jesus,  My  God,"  '*  Beneath  the  Cross,"  "  O  Come  and 
Mourn,"  «*  Stabat  Mater,"  '*  Pange  Lingua  "  (Solesmes),  "  Vexilla  Regis  "  (So- 
lesmes).     Boston  :  Catholic  Music  Publishing  Co.     Price,  ^0.04. 

Lead  Kindly  Light.  (Cecilia  Edition  No.  27. )  Three  part  chorus.  Music 
by  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  Providence,  R.  I.  Boston  :  Catholic  Music  Publishing  Co. 
Price,  ;j{o.i2. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  January,  1906.  Boston,  Mass.:  Rev.  J.  A.  Walsh, 
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Pope  Adrian  IV.  A  Friend  of  Ireland.  From  the  Analeda  Juris  Pontijicity 
a  magazine  on  Theology,  Canon  Law,  Liturgy,  and  History.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  the  Rev.  W.  McLoughlin,  Mount  Melleray  Abbey,  Waterford,  Ireland. 
Dublin,  Ireland;  Browne  &  Nolan.      1906.     Pp.  xxx — 224. 

The  Official  Catholic  Directory  and  Clergy  List  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1906.  Containing  complete  reports  of  all  dioceses  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  the  hierarchies  and  statistics  of 
United  States  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  Oceanica,  Austro- Hungarian 
Monarchy,  German  Empire,  Holland,  Switzerland,  South  Africa,  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  Japan.  Vol.  XX,  No.  i.  Complete  edition.  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  The  M.  H. 
Wiltzius  Company.  1906.  Pp.  1 — 940,  200,  192.  Price,  complete  edition,  leather, 
I3.00,  paper,  ^2.50;  United  States  and  Canada  only,  leather,  $2.50,  paper,  $1.75. 
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Grammaire  HfeBRAiQUE.  Abregee.  Precedee  de  Premiers  Elements,  accom- 
pagn6s  d'exercices,  a  1' usage  des  commengants.  Paris:  Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre,  rue 
Bonaparte,  90.     1905.     Pp.  xxiv — 396 — 396 — 40.     Price,  5  fr. 

Questions  Esth^tiques  et  Religieuses.  Bibliotheque  de  Philosophic  Con- 
temporaine.  Par  Paul  Stapfer,  Doyen  honoraire  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Bor- 
deaux. La  Question  de  I'Art  pour  I'Art  ;  un  Philosophic  Religieux  du  XIXe  siecle  ; 
La  Crise  des  Croyances  Chretiennes.  Paris,  108  Boulevard  St.  Germaine:  Felix 
Alcan  et  Guillaumin  Reunies.      1906.     Pp.  208.     Prix  3  fr. 

Fra  Angelico  et  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  Le  Maitre  et  I'El^ve.  Par  Gaston  Sor- 
tais.  Lille,  Paris,  Rome,  Bruxelles :  Societe  Saint-Augustin,  Desclee,  De  Brouwer 
et  Soc.     1906.     Pp.  275. 

Gospel  and  Gossip,  or  Commonsense  Temperance.  By  Christopher  P.  Barron. 
Raymond,  Ind.:  The  Rev.  C.  P.  Barron.      1905.     Pp.  28. 

Were  the  Middle  Ages  Dark  ?  By  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Brennan, 
D.D.     Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  International  Catholic  Truth  Society.     Price,  $0.0$. 
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OUR  LADY'S  TEACHING. 

The  following  paper  on  our  Blessed  Lady's  teaching,  as  applied  to  the  divine 
service  of  the  Canonical  Office,  is  a  fitting  complement  to  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  author  of  the  series  of  articles  published  in  these  pages  last  year  under  the 
title  of  Mary  and  the  Church  Militant?- — Editor. 

I. — The  Substance  of  Things  Unseen. 

SAINT  PAUL  tells  us  that  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  to  be 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  that  appear  not  (Heb.  11:  i). 
In  other  words,  faith  for  us  is  the  substance  of  the  mystical  life  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  We  approach  very- 
near  to  the  veil  which  hides  it  from  us  when  we  begin  to  realize  to 
our  faith  the  personal  occupation  and  supreme  rule  over  sensible 
as  well  as  spiritual  things,  which  is  certainly  being  exercised  by 
a  simple  woman — one  of  ourselves — although  indeed  elevated  to 
the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  created  perfection.  Yet,  if  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  what,  in  the  nature  of  things  is  less  difficult 
to  believe,  seeing  that  our  Blessed  Lady's  personality  is  the  single 
purely  human  entity  that  comes  between  us  and  the  invisible, 
inscrutable,  intangible,  incomprehensible  Being  of  God  ?  "  Vcr- 
bum  caro  factum  est!"  Everything  concerning  Mary  follows 
in  due  order  from  this  one  stupendous  revelation. 

But,  alas,  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  an  age  of  faith :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  realistic  age — and  not  one  of  individual  reflection ; 
and  when  the  realism  which  is  worshipped  steps  in  as  a  cloud 
between  the  higher  spiritualities  of  the  soul  and  its  lower  reason- 

1  See  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  113,  262,  460. 
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ing  faculties,  the  delicacy  of  the  spiritual  eye  is  destroyed,  its  ob- 
jects being — so  to  speak — inverted,  if  they  do  not  become  the 
prey  of  the  natural  man,  to  be  ruthlessly  swept  aside  when  in  some 
way  they  interfere  with  the  vainglory  of  his  intelligence.  The 
only  bulwark  of  man's  soul  in  the  midst  of  these  surging  waves 
of  rationalism  is  the  simple  faith  and  obedience  exacted  by  Holy 
Church — which,  being  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  contains  all 
Truth.  And  in  her  fulness  of  grace  is  the  reflection  of  the  glorious 
entity  of  Mary.^  Now  the  faith  of  Holy  Church  teaches  that  the 
realities  of  our  life  are  unseen ;  they  are  spiritual ;  they  are  hidden 
in  the  very  Being  of  God.  But  Antichrist  would  persuade  us 
that  nature,  as  we  find  it,  contains  all  that  nature  requires ;  that 
what  is  approachable  by  the  senses  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
senses ;  and  to  satisfy  sense  is  to  satisfy  the  nature  of  man. 

Now  the  Creator  of  nature,  whether  spiritual  or  sensual,  or 
both,  is  Jesus  Himself,  the  Word  of  God,  who  has  united  spirit 
to  a  sensitive  nature  in  man  to  be  the  crown  of  His  creation,  by 
the  perfect  subjection  of  sense  to  spirit,  and  the  concurrence  of 
a  human  volition  in  the  creature.  How  is  this  perversion  of  God's 
glorious  gifts  to  be  explained  ?  The  reply  is  given  by  the  Word 
Himself  through  the  mouth  of  the  Preacher:  "This  have  I  found, 
that  God  made  man  right,  but  he  hath  entangled  himself  with  an 
infinity  of  questions."  ^  Man  was  created  in  simplicity,  to  believe 
and  to  obey  the  law  of  Truth  within  him.  He  has  become 
unsimple.  Instead  of  believing,  he  reasons  and  misunderstands  ; 
instead  of  obeying,  he  questions ;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
questions  he  has  lost  command  of  himself;  and  the  spirit  being 
made  subject  to  the  lower  powers  of  the  mind,  instead  of  ruling, 
purifying,  and  raising  them,  has  ceased  to  be  heard  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  unseen  world  of  spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  world  which 
is  the  life  and  substance  of  the  Church's  well-being.     The  powers 

'  On  Apoc.  12  :  1-2,  Saint  Augustine  in  Trad.  Symboli  ad  Cat.  IV,  §  I,  says  that 
the  "  woman"  signifies  Mary,  who,  being  spotless,  brought  forth  our  spotless  Head; 
— who  herself  also  showed  forth  in  herself  a  figure  of  Holy  Church,  for  in  bringing 
forth  a  Son  she  remained  a  Virgin,  as  the  Church  also  should  during  the  whole  of  time 
be  bringing  forth  her  members,  and  yet  not  lose  her  virgin  state. — See  Note  (d)  p. 
85  of  Morris'  Translation  of  St.  Ephrem's  Rhythm  on  the  Pearl. 

•''  Eccles.  7  :  30. 
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of  darkness,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  light,  belong  to  the  mystical 
world.  The  mind  of  man  has — and  we  know  it  to  our  cost — a 
natural  craving  for  knowledge,  especially  the  knowledge  of  hidden 
things ;  which  craving  was  depraved  in  the  beginning,  and  became 
a  sensuous  longing  after  forbidden  knowledge.  But  a  vain  curi- 
osity can  never  be  the  handmaid  of  truth,  and  this  curiosity  of  the 
natural  man  is  only  a  miserable  set-off  to  the  faith  of  the  super- 
natural man.  It,  too,  seeks  a  substance  which  it  can  test  by  sight, 
feeling,  hearing,  and  experiment.  But  the  substance  which  spirit- 
ualism discovers  is  but  a  horrible  mockery  of  the  intelligence  of 
man.  It  touches  not  in  the  least  the  true  mystic  of  the  mystical 
world,  but  the  startling  weird  effects  merely  of  an  illegitimate 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world. 

Thus,  in  these  days  of  unhallowed  prying,  we  perceive  that  no 
substance  remains  to  be  revealed  but  what  the  Church  already 
has  and  grasps  by  faith :  not  indeed  a  passive,  but  a  very  active, 
a  most  living  faith.  For  when  a  soul  through  the  subjection  of 
the  senses  and  constant  communication  with  God  becomes  pure 
and  luminous,  there  are  deep  and  wondrous  things  to  be  learned 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  the  faith  itself,  which,  for  very  sufficient 
reasons,  are  hidden  from  less  advanced  souls.  This  we  know  by 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  saints,  espe- 
cially those  mystical  contemplative  solitaries  who  lived  upon  the 
words  God  revealed  in  Sacred  Scripture  and  sat  continually  in 
His  Presence.  The  light  of  a  perfect  faith  is  all  the  soul  needs 
when  it  shines  in  upon  her — pure  and  enfranchised — reflecting  the 
images  presented  to  her  by  revealed  Truth,  and  she  rises  of  her- 
self into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  things  divine.  On  this  subject 
there  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  point,  in  a  Rhythm  of  St.  Ephrem, 
the  great  mystic  poet  of  the  fourth  century.  It  illustrates  what 
it  is  difficult  to  explain,  namely,  the  exhaustless  power  possessed 
by  such  souls  of  realizing  the  substance  which  truth  contains, 
and  the  marvellous  facility  they  acquire  of  rebuking  and  setting 
at  naught  rash  scrutiny,  when  it  forces  itself  into  the  precincts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  passage  is  taken  from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his 
Seven  Rhythms  on  the  Faith,  or  "  the  Pearl,"  as  he  has  called 
it:— 
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On  a  certain  day  did  I  take  up  a  Pearl/  and  in  it  I  saw  mysteries 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom :  semblances  and  types  of  the  Majesty  of 
God.  It  became  a  fountain,  and  I  drank  out  of  it  mysteries  of  the 
Son.  I  put  it  upon  the  palm  of  my  hand  that  I  might  examine  it. 
I  went  to  look  at  it  on  one  side,  and  it  proved  faces  on  all  sides.  I 
found  out  that  the  Son  was  incomprehensible,  since  He  is  wholly  Light. 
In  that  its  brightness  I  beheld  the  Bright  One  who  cannot  be  clouded, 
and  in  its  pureness — a  great  mystery — even  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
which  is  well  refined.  In  its  undividedness  did  I  see  the  Truth  which 
is  undivided.  It  was  so  that  I  saw  there  its  pure  conception  ^  —  the 
Church,^  and  the  Son  within  her.  The  cloud '  was  the  likeness  of 
her  that  bore  Him,  and  her  type,  the  heaven,  since  there  glistened 
from  her  His  gracious  shining.  I  saw  therein  His  trophies  and  His 
victories  and  His  crosses.  I  saw  His  helpful  and  overflowing  graces 
and  His  hidden  with  His  revealed  things. 

It  was  greater  to  me  than  the  Ark,  for  I  was  astonished.  I  saw  therein 
folds  without  shadow  to  them  because  it  was  a  thing  of  light,  types 
vocal  without  tongues,  utterances  of  mysteries  without  lips,  a  silent 
harp  that  without  voice  gave  out  melodies. 

The  trumpet  faltereth,  and  the  thunder  muttereth.  Be  not  thou 
daring,  then  ;  leave  things  hidden  ;  take  things  revealed.  Thou  hast 
seen  in  the  clear  sky  a  second  shower ;  as  for  the  cleft  of  thine  ears, 
as  from  the  clouds  they  are  filled  with  interpretations,  and  like  to  that 
manna  which  alone  filled  the  people  in  the  place  of  pleasant  meats, 
so  doth  the  Pearl  fill  me  in  the  place  of  books,  and  the  reading  and 
explanation  thereof:  and  when  I  asked  if  there  were  other  mysteries, 

*  St.  Ephrem  is  speaking  of  faith  under  the  similitude  of  a  pearl. 

^  Its  pure  conception,  i.  e.,  the  Pearl's  (i.  e.,  Christ's,  the  true  Pearl's).  His 
pure  conception  of  Mary,  who,  with  the  Son  within  her,  is  a  type  of  the  Church. 
This  passage  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  from  Aretas'  Catena  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 12  :  2,  p.  351,  I,  9:  '*  Some  have  taken  the  vision  to  refer  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Lord  .  .  .  whom  as  being  pure  and  free  from  things  earthly,  he  describes 
to  be  in  heaven  and  not  upon  earth,  being  as  the  angels,  and  yet,  though  so  highly 
excelling  in  purity,  she  partook  of  our  lump,  for  what  is  it  that  David  saith  of  the 
Lord' s  conception  ?  He  shall  descend  as  rain  upon  a  fleece  and  as  a  drop  which 
droppeth  upon  the  earth,  meaning  by  '  earth '  the  Holy  Mother  of  the  Lord  in  that 
she  was  consubstantial  with  us  earthly  beings." — Pearl,  note  d,  p.  5. 

^  Church,  emblem  of  Mary,  of  whom  Mary  is  the  archetype. 

'  See  Isaias  19:  i.  "  Behold  the  Lord  will  ascend  upon  a  swift  cloud."  The 
cloud  on  which  the  Lord  rode  figureth  to  us  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Apoc.  14  :  14:  **  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one  sitting 
like  to  the  Son  of  Man.' ' 
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it  had  no  mouth  for  me  that  I  might  hear  from,  neither  any  ears  where- 
with it  might  hear  me. 

Oh  thou  thing  without  senses,  whence  I  have  gained  new  senses  !  * 

II. — The  Mystical  Actuality  of  Our  Lady's  Presence 
Amongst  Us. 

The  words  of  the  mystic  poet  and  saint  above  quoted  lead 
not  unnaturally  to  the  phenomenon  of  our  Blessed  Lady's  personal 
supervision  and  activities  in  the  Church,  which  in  every  sense  are 
found  to  be  the  actions  of  a  mother,  whose  action,  however,  is 
supernatural,  unfailing,  and  nevertheless  altogether  unaccountable 
by  physical  interposition  of  any  kind. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  which  takes  faith  by  surprise.  Still  the 
existence  of  Our  Lady's  personality  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
forgotten  by  us :  and  if  we  are  praying  for  the  re-conversion  of  a 
country  like  England  to  the  Catholic  faith,  we  must  not  only 
bring  that  personality,  as  the  Church  teaches  it,  back  to  our  own 
remembrance,  but  we  must  desire  ardently  that  her  personal  pres- 
ence should  be  restored  to  us.  Her  mysteries  have  been  revealed, 
recognized,  and  theologically  taught,  and  need  no  further  revela- 
tion to  be  full  of  teaching  for  us. 

In  order  to  treat  of  spiritual  activities,  we  are  obliged  to  make 
use  of  words  which  contain  a  supernatural  meaning.  When,  for 
instance,  we  speak  of  certain  things  as  mystic  and  not  in  the  order 
of  sense — as,  e.  g.,  our  Blessed  Lady's  personal  mystic  presence 
— we  mean  something  which  is  infinitely  more  real,  more  potent 
than  sense  or  the  activities  depending  on  sense. 

As  the  purely  spiritual  essence  within  us  constitutes  the  high- 
est part  of  our  soul,  and  acts,  or  ought  to  act,  as  mistress  over  all 
our  activities,  so  we  observe  that  spiritual  influences  are  mystic ; 
that  is,  they  are  above  the  region  of  sense,  and,  in  their  order,  ^ 
not  subject  to  sense;  but,  contrariwise,  the  senses  are  subject  to 
them.  Now,  as  our  own  senses  are  mystically  subject  to  our 
own  spirituality,  so  in  the  same  way  the  corporate  nature  of  the 
Church  is  subject  to  mystic  influence,  care,  and  guidance ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  share  appropriate  to  the  Mother  has  been 
placed  by  God  in  the  hands  of  Blessed  Mary  as  the  Mother  ot 

*  I.  B.  Morris's  translation  of  St.  Ephrem's  Rhythms  on  the  Faith. 
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our  spiritual  life,  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  the 
Mother  of  mankind. 

We  speak  of  Mary  as  "Mother"  without  deeply  reflecting 
what  the  title  implies.  Now  we  see  that  she  is  not  only  a  Mother, 
but  the  Mother  par  excellence  of  the  whole  humankind.  Soul  and 
body  are  subject  to  her,  as  the  offspring  is  to  its  mother.  This 
latter  proceeds  to  her  work  by  means  of  the  senses  and  commu- 
nicates by  means  of  language.  The  senses  are  created  mediums 
connecting  spirit  with  spirit  through  bodily  functions,  by  which 
the  superior  gifts  of  thought  and  intelligence  are  communicated, 
the  one  to  the  other.  Now  this  very  word  "  medium  "  proves 
that  the  communication  itself  is  imperfect,  and  that  what  we  seem 
to  know  is  only  the  shadow,  or,  at  best,  the  reflection  of  some- 
thing we  do  not  know ;  and  that  what  we  actually  seem  to  know 
is  but  an  imperfect  reflection  of  something  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
How  tenderly  that  wonderful  teacher  of  the  mystic,  St.  Paul,  ex- 
presses all  this  in  his  poem  on  Charity !  "  We  see  now  [at 
present]  through  a  glass  in  a  dark  manner ;  but  then  face  to 
face.  Now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  I  shall  know  even  as  I  am 
known."  ^ — Now  this  something,  which  we  call  mystic,  is  that  per- 
fection itself  which  is  still  the  image  of  God  in  us,  veiled  and 
covered  over  by  our  imperfection  ;  most  of  all  by  the  unbalanced 
sensual  organization  of  fallen  nature. 

We  speak  of  Mary  as  a  teacher ;  she  is  not  merely  a  teacher, 
but  the  teacher  par  excellence,  and  most  especially  by  the  art  and 
action  of  prayer.  The  natural  mother  teaches  the  words  of  the 
prayer  to  the  lips  of  the  child :  the  spiritual  Mother  infuses,  as 
well  as  she  can,  the  spirit  of  prayer.  In  every  science  man  needs 
a  teacher,  and  chooses  by  preference  the  teacher  that  knows  the 
science  best.  Now  the  science  of  prayer,  its  capabilities,  its 
secret  springs,  its  overflowings — its  medianism,  so  to  speak — its 
framework  as  a  divine  institution,  its  method  of  arriving  at  its 
end,  who  of  the  children  of  men  has  so  mastered  it  as  to  make  of 
it  a  mystical  system,  to  suit  all  times,  all  ages,  all  needs,  all 
emotions,  and  draw  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful  into  union 
with  God  and  with  one  another  ?  and  yet,  with  such  a  perfect 
spirit  of  liberty  as  to  leave  every  individual  soul  under  the  special 

«  I  Cor.  13:   12. 
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guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ?  Yet  it  is  even  this  that  our 
Blessed  Lady  would  seem  to  have  done. 

We  can  judge  for  ourselves  that  the  liturgies  of  the  Church, 
from  the  very  grandeur  of  their  simplicity,  have  not  been  entirely 
the  work  of  man.  They  bear  marks  of  the  control  of  a  master- 
mind in  the  development  of  the  Church  herself.  The  whole 
prayer  of  the  Church  is  evidently  the  growth  of  a  uniform  original 
plan  which,  with  time,  has  expanded.  Now  it  is  observed,  with 
regard  to  any  great  architectural  work  which  has  been  the  labor 
of  centuries,  that  certain  changes  of  style  and  modifications  in  the 
architecture  are  a  proof  that  it  has  not  been  the  work  of  a  single 
mind :  the  very  century  indeed  can  be  pointed  out  when  each 
change  took  place.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  edification  of  the 
fabric  of  prayer.  Whether  liturgical,  diurnal,  private  or  public, 
processional  or  devotional,  there  have  been  no  changes  in  its 
general  plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  plan  lends  itself  to  every  form 
of  devotion  existing  in  the  Church,  each  of  which  has  taken  its 
rise  from  the  richness  of  the  material  in  the  hands  of  the  mystic 
Architect ;  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  had  but  One. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is,  in  truth,  the  sovereign  guide  to  the 
spirit  and  voice  of  prayer ;  and  no  one  may  presume  to  fix  limits 
to  His  Personal  inspiration  of  any  who  have  wrought  in  the  great 
fabric  of  the  Church's  mystical  harmonies.  But  inspiration  may 
be  conveyed  by  mediators ;  and  it  is  this  mediate  inspiration  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  mystical  action,  which  I  have  ventured  to  name 
the  nerve  system  of  the  Church.  For  who  can  say  that  it  is  a 
physical  influence  ?  No !  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  use  of  creatures 
such  as  we,  to  convey  spiritual  influence,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  grand  arterial  influences  arising  out  of  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
of  which  Mary  is  the  mistress,  should  proceed  from  her  in  order 
to  the  edification  of  her  children  rather  than  from  any  other — 
even  angelic — source.  For  we  must  remember  that  she  is  Cre- 
ation's centre,  and  the  image  of  God  is  brightly  impressed  upon 
her ;  and  that  from  first  to  last  she  holds  the  key  to  created  inten- 
tion ;  so  that  her  work  is  to  cooperate  supremely  in  the  divine 
intention  which  permeates  the  whole  life  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  closer.  Our  Blessed  Lady 
from  first  to  last  was  taught  immediately  by  God  Himself,  for 
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which  reason  she  is  the  most  learned  of  all,  and  must  be  the  best 
of  teachers.  For  it  is  as  a  science  that  she  teaches  prayer ;  and 
as  a  spiritual  energizing  force  that  she  obtains  it  for  us.  The 
science  of  prayer  is  the  science  of  the  saints,  which  it  is  in  her 
power  to  impart  individually  as  well  as  collectively  to  her  children, 
according  to  the  capacity  and  the  calling  of  each.  And  this  is  in 
short  the  mystic  action  of  Mary  in  her  glorified  state  with  regard 
to  the  Church  Militant  on  earth  collectively,  and  its  members 
individually. 

There  is  no  physical  impediment  to  her  presence  among  us  at 
any  time  or  in  any  place,  for  the  properties  of  resuscitated  glori- 
fied bodies  explain  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  no  actual  dis- 
tance separating  us  from  the  saints  in  glory.  Time  and  space 
exist  for  them  certainly,  but  with  altered  conditions.  They  no 
longer  act  in  time  nor  are  they  subject  to  space.  They  act  in 
God's  Eternity ;  they  dwell  in  God's  Immensity.^^ 

Now  with  regard  to  the  action  of  spirit  upon  spirit,  we  cannot 
exaggerate  either  the  extent  of  the  ofifice,  or  the  powers  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  in  its  execution.  It  is  a  humble  faith  in  her  pres- 
ence which  enables  us  to  say  "  Dignare  me  laudare  te,  Virgo 
sacrata !  Da  mihi  virtutem  contra  hostes  tuos."  This  is  the  spirit 
which  sanctifies  our  use  of  the  Rosary,  and,  still  more,  it  is  the 
spirit  which  touches  us  most  deeply  when  we  recite  the  Divine 
Office  which  the  Church  has  stamped  with  her  Imprimatur. 

III. — The  Divine  Office  as  a  Whole. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  presence  of  Our 
Lady  in  our  midst^  we  fail  not  to  see  that  its  object  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  the  careful  holding  fast  of  Scrip- 
ture as  the  Word  of  God.  In  carrying  out  this,  their  fundamental 
object,  the  Offices  of  the  Breviary  which  run  alongside  the  les- 
sons and  collects  of  Holy  Mass,  take  the  lead  of  all  other  forms 
of  devotion.  The  feasts  and  fasts  are  duly  and  largely  commemo- 
rated, and  Holy  Scripture  is  expounded  in  its  bearings  upon  the 

^®  See  Apoc.  lo  :  6.  Time  shall  be  no  longer  ;  that  is,  relatively  speaking,  and 
not  absolutely,  according  to  k  Lapide.  Immortality  supposes  matter,  and  matter 
supposes  succession  of  time  and  limited  space.  The  body  will  not  be  immense,  but 
simply  in  God's  Immensity,  and  in  God's  Eternity.  Our  Lord  in  the  Incarnation 
assumed  time  and  space.     He  is  united  with  them. — Note  by  Fr.  Philpin  de  Riviere. 
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dogmatic  and  mystic  as  well  as  the  moral  and  historical  teaching 
of  the  Church.  In  its  antiphons,  responses,  and  selections  of 
psalms  and  lessons ;  its  common  and  its  proper  arrangements,  we 
see  each  doctrine  of  the  Church  defined  and  impressed  upon  the 
mind  in  such  a  way  that  by  merely  following  them  day  by  day 
the  soul  becomes  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  learns  to  view  as  a  whole  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  Bible. 
We  do  not  need  to  seek  for  coincidences,  because  we  meet  with 
them  everywhere,  like  glints  of  sunlight  in  shady  places.  We 
hear  our  Lord's  voice  speaking  to  us  when  we  expect  it  least. 
All  through  the  Psalms  we  perceive  His  Human  Personality,  and 
all  through  the  Prophets  His  Divine  Spirit.  At  length,  when  we 
come  to  discern  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  in  them,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  it  is  our  Lord  Himself  who  is  thinking  and  speaking 
of  her.  In  this  manner  does  the  sacred  volume  become  less  and 
less  a  sealed  book  to  the  spiritual  understanding.  Moreover,  with 
regard  to  Our  Lady,  the  Church  herself  takes  us  by  the  hand, 
and  expounds  for  us  the  wonders  of  her  entity  in  time  and  in 
eternity.  The  Prophets  magnify  the  Kingdom,  the  Church,  that 
was  about  to  be,  and  in  her  turn  the  Church  presents  Our  Lady 
to  us  crowned  with  the  same  prerogatives  as  herself,  contenting 
herself,  as  it  would  seem,  in  being  a  simple  reflection  of  the  glories 
of  the  first-born  among  creatures. 

We  learn  from  tradition  and  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  that 
Mary's  daily  study  was  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  this 
exercise  of  hers  may  possibly  be  traced  the  mystical  origin  of  Our 
Lady's  divine  office ;  for,  being  in  her  own  person  the  model  of 
the  Church,  and  knowing  that  Scripture  is  the  Lord's  own  Word, 
by  Himself  revealed  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful  to  the  end 
of  time,  Mary  would  make  this  study  of  hers  an  integral  part  of 
the  Church's  prayer  and  practice.  She  herself  meditated  over 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  con- 
templated the  mysteries  of  prophecy;  she  read  with  tenderness 
the  touching,  mystical  histories  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  full  of  the 
pathos  of  nature  as  of  the  sublime  direction  of  the  Finger  of  God. 
She  had  heard  the  Psalms  chanted  in  the  Temple,  and  in  her 
divine  solitude  we  believe  that  the  nocturnal  chanting  of  them  in 
the  Temple,  to  which  she  had  listened  so  long,  would  never  lose 
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its  character  for  her ;  but  that  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  she 
would  live  on  and  meditate  upon  them.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
then  that,  after  her  example,  the  Church  should  chant  her  Matins 
and  her  Lauds,  such  being  her  daily  song  of  praise,  which  fill  the 
night  watches  of  her  dear  contemplatives.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Matins  should  be  grouped  into  three  nocturns,  to  express 
the  unceasing  worship  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  the  Bride  of  Christ ; 
nor  that  Mary  herself  should  have  set  the  example,  and  that  the 
Bride  of  her  Son  should  follow  it !  " 

When  we  ourselves  in  our  unworthiness  take  up  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  order  to  read  with  edification — those  even  who  can- 
not occupy  themselves  with  the  Divine  Office — it  becomes  a 
pleasing  aid  to  recollection  to  call  to  mind  that,  under  the  direct 
light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Our  Lady  has  pondered  every  word 
contained  in  them.  And  where  she  has  put  her  foot  so  lightly, 
springing,  as  it  were,  over  mystical  ground  with  the  charmed  ease 
of  a  soul  steeped  in  its  mystical  meaning,  we  too  may  follow  her 
prayerfully,  humbly,  and  fearfully;  for  the  Word  of  God  is  an 
inscrutably  holy  Word,  and  to  the  unsanctified  soul  is  as  incon- 
ceivable and  incomprehensible  as  is  the  thought  of  God  Himself. 

Nevertheless,  if  at  all  points  he  be  armed  with  faith  in  the 
teaching  of  the  holy  Church,  the  simple,  unlettered  soul  may, 
without  perceiving  it,  drink  in  a  wine  which  gladdens,  and  con- 
sume a  bread  which  edifies,  every  time  it  breathes  the  prayer- 
incense  of  those  divine  Psalms ;  and  the  Divine  Office  contains 
the  wine  both  new  and  old  furnished  by  the  Old  Covenant  and 
the  New ;  since  our  Lord  came  not  to  destroy  the  old,  but  to 
fulfil  it  perfectly.  And  it  is  in  this  way  we  may  see  for  ourselves 
the  unity  and  the  sequence  of  the  Sacred  Writings  through  the 
mystical  guidance  of  the  one  undivided  Church,  shining  in  the 
Divine  Office  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

IV. — Feasts  and  Offices  of  Our  Lady. 
The  Divine  Office  follows  the  seasons  of  the  Church,  and  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  handmaiden  of  the  Mass  ;  offering  each  day  the 

^^  The  Breviary  in  a  sense  may  be  traced  back  to  King  David  as  a  formula  of 
prayer.  But  as  an  official  manual  it  does  not  reach  further  back  than  St.  Leo  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  But  the  manual  must  have  been  in  use,  and  grown  to  propor- 
tions, before  it  was  sanctioned  as  the  prayer  of  the  Church.  — Note  by  Fr.  Philpin  de 
Riviere. 
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spiritual  food  which  is  to  sanctify  the  daily  routine  of  the  Church's 
life. 

The  seasons  of  the  Church  follow  the  life  of  God  Incarnate, 
which  life  began  in  the  sacred  chamber  of  the  Virgin's  womb. 
The  Blessed  Virgin,  consequently,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Church's 
year,  is  the  first  who  is  presented  to  our  homage,  on  December 
^th,  the  Feast  of  her  Immaculate  Conception.  On  this  day  we 
are  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  aurora  of  that  day  which  will 
have  no  end,  being  the  festival  upon  which  the  Lord  has  deigned 
to  make  all  the  rest  depend.  It  is  on  this  account  celebrated 
with  a  solemn  octave,  during  which  on  each  day  in  the  lessons 
for  the  second  nocturn  is  read  a  portion  of  the  Bull  of  Pius  IX, 
in  which  the  definition  of  the  beHef  of  the  universal  Church — from 
the  beginning  of  its  existence — is  given  concerning  the  immacu- 
late, sinless  nature  bestowed  upon  Blessed  Mary. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  form  of  teaching  which 
is  followed  in  the  Divine  Office  of  Our  Lady,  by  which  the 
Church  keeps  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  free  from  corrupting 
influences,  blending  with  them  the  Word  of  God  contained  in 
Sacred  Scripture ;  wherein,  we  know,  is  revealed  from  beginning 
to  end  that  wondrous  history  which  connects  man  with  his 
Creator. 

The  office  of  Matins  opens  with  the  following  antiphon  to  the 
*' Venite  exultemus  Domino  ":  "  Let  us  celebrate  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  let  us  adore  Jesus  Christ  her 
Son." 

Never  is  Our  Lady  the  object  of  our  veneration  apart  from 
the  adoration  of  her  Divine  Son.  When  we  celebrate  Mary's 
praises  it  is  in  order  to  glorify  God  for  His  condescension  in 
making  her  to  be  the  cause  of  our  joy. 

The  three  lessons  of  the  first  nocturn  are  taken  from  Genesis 
3:  1-15  inclusive.  Here  we  have  the  history  of  the  Fall  as 
revealed  to  us,  and  the  promise  of  the  woman  who  should  be  the 
mother  of  the  righteous  generation ;  and  whose  foot  should  crush 
the  pride  of  the  serpent  and  overcome  the  rebellion  of  disobe- 
dience. In  this  prophecy  her  Divine  Son  is  veiled,  which  causes 
the  figure  of  the  predestined  woman  to  stand  out  in  very  grand 
relief.     By  this  it  would  seem  that  God  designed  to  impress  upon 
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mankind,  as  well  as  upon  the  three  culprits  He  was  judging,  that 
by  the  same  fragile  sex  through  whom  the  serpent  had  caused 
prevarication,  He  would  Himself  cause  a  greater  restoration.^^ 
The  promise,  therefore,  which  was  a  consolation  to  Eve  in  her 
penance,  was  a  never-ending  source  of  discomfiture  to  the  enemy 
of  God  and  of  man. 

The  versicles  and  responses  following  each  nocturn  present 
the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy : — 

First  Lesson. — Response  and  Versicle. 

R.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  this  world  in  which  all  have 
sinned. — Fear  not,  Mary,  thou  hast  found  grace  with  God. 

V.  Deliver,  O  Lord,  my  soul  from  death,  and  be  my  protector 
against  the  enemy. 

R.    Fear  not  Mary,  thou  hast  found  grace  with  God. 

Second   Lesson. — Response   and  Versicle. 

R.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  desire  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  Lord  hath  done  to  my  soul. 

V.    The  Lord  liveth  ;  He  hath  accomplished  His  mercy  in  me. 
R.    And  I  will  tell  you,  etc. 

Third  Lesson. — Response  and  Versicle. 

R.  My  chosen  one  is  white  as  the  snow  in  Libanus.  Her  lipg 
distilling  honey  :  milk  and  honey  are  under  her  tongue. 

V.  Come  from  Libanus,  my  Spouse,  thou  shalt  be  crowned  with 
a  crown  of  graces. 

R.    Milk  and  honey  are  under  her  tongue.     Gloria  Patri,  etc. 

The  second  nocturn  is  taken  from  a  discourse  of  St.  Jerome. 
In  the  fourth  Lesson,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  special  glories 
which  are  implied  in  the  angehc  salutation,  "  Ave  Maria,"  namely, 
the  fittingness  of  the  superabundance  of  grace  which  should  prop- 
erly belong  to  her  who  would  be  the  dispensatrix  of  gifts  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.     It  points  to  a  plenitude  in  comparison 

12  St.  Irenaeus  writes  thus  :  "  Eve  was  disobedient  while  she  was  yet  a  virgin  ; 
as  she,  having  indeed  Adam  for  a  husband,  but  as  yet  being  a  virgin,  becoming  dis- 
obedient, became  the  cause  of  death  both  to  herself  and  the  whole  human  race  ;  so 
also  Mary,  having  the  predestined  Man,  and  being  yet  a  virgin,  became  both  to 
herself  and  to  the  whole  human  race  the  cause  of  salvation. " 
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with  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  who,  albeit  in  their  measure 
full  of  divine  gifts  of  grace,  were  not  full  in  the  measure  reserved 
for  Mary,  who  received  her  graces  to  the  fulness  which  is  in 
Christ.  The  Saint  goes  on  to  remark  that  she  is  indeed  blessed 
among  women,  and  even  more  than  blessed ;  because,  seeing  that 
womanhood  through  the  prevarication  of  Eve  had  fallen  under  a 
curse,  that  curse  by  Mary  had  been  removed :  so  that  in  praise 
of  Mary,  Solomon  sings  :  "  Come,  my  dove,  my  immaculate  one, 
come !  for  winter  is  now  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.  .  .  . 
Come  from  Libanus,  come,  and  thou  shalt  be  crowned."  ^^ 

The  Responses  and  Versicle  to  the  above  fourth  Lesson  are : — 

R.  I  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High ;  the  first-bom 
before  all  creatures.  I  made  that  in  the  heavens  there  should  rise  the 
light  that  never  faileth :  from  the  beginning  and  before  the  world  was 
I  conceived. 

V.  For  the  Lord  created  me  in  justice,  and  He  took  my  hand  and 
He  served  me. 

R.    The  abysses  were  not  and  I  was  already  conceived. 

In  the  fifth  Lesson  the  special  character  of  her  matchless 
purity  is  set  forth  :  for  not  without  reason  is  she  said  to  be  called 
out  of  Libanus,  seeing  that  Libanus  signifies  whiteness.  All 
virtues  allied  to  the  perfection  of  purity  and  simplicity  are  there- 
fore to  be  found  in  her,  since  purity  and  simplicity  represent  the 
totality  of  grace,  of  mercy,  and  of  justice  which  come  from  above : 
therefore  is  she  immaculate.  And  for  this  reason  she  compasseth 
in  her  womb  the  Man,  as  testified  by  Jeremias  in  verse  22  of  the 
thirty-first  chapter :  "  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  upon 
the  earth :  a  woman  shall  compass  a  many  A  thing  which  is 
indeed  new,  for  it  is  the  Man  in  whom  God  should  be,  entering 
in  and  proceeding  therefrom  through  closed  doors,  according  to 
the  word  of  Ezechiel  the  Prophet :  "  And  He  brought  me  back  to 
the  way  of  the  gate  of  the  outward  sanctuary  which  looked  to- 
ward the  east,  and  it  was  shut.  And  the  Lord  said  to  me : 
This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall 
pass  through  it,  because  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  hath  entered 
in  by  it  and  it  shall  be  shut."  ^*     Hence  in  the  same  Canticle  of 

"  Gmt.  2 :  10,  II ;  4:  8.  "  Ezechiel  44  :  i,  2. 
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Solomon  we  read  of  her :  "  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  spouse ;  a 
garden  enclosed,  a  fountain  sealed  up."  "Truly,"  adds  the 
saintly  commentator,  "a  garden  of  delights  in  which  is  to  be 
found  the  whole  genera  of  beautiful  flowers  and  of  sweetly  per- 
fumed virtues,  closed,  sealed  up,  and  inviolate ;  yea,  a  fountain 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Undivided  Trinity." 

The  Responses  and  Versicle  to  the  above  are : — 

R.  Nothing  defiled  entereth  into  her  :  she  is  purer  than  the  light 
and  a  mirror  without  spot. 

V.  For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  in  comparison  of 
the  light  she  is  found  still  purer. 

R.    She  is  purer  than  the  light  and  a  mirror  without  spot. 

The  sixth  Lesson  contains  a  portion  of  the  Bull  of  Pius  IX 
which  gives  the  solemn  pronouncement  of  the  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  doctrine  it  is  directed  shall 
be  firmly  and  faithfully  accepted  and  preserved  in  its  integrity  by 
the  faithful.  The  words  are  as  follows  :  "  That  the  doctrine  which 
holds  that  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  first  instant  of 
her  conception,  was,  by  a  singular  privilege  of  God,  preserved 
from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  is  by  God  revealed  to  the  Church." 

The  Response  to  this  sixth  Lesson  is  as  follows : — 

R.  A  great  sign  appeared  in  heaven.  A  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun  and  the  moon  under  her  feet  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars. 

V.  The  Lord  hath  clothed  her  with  a  vesture  of  health  ;  a  garment 
of  justice,  and  as  a  spouse  hath  He  adorned  her  with  His  ornaments. 

R.    And  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,  etc. 

The  third  nocturn,  which  always  constitutes  the  homily  of  the 
day  in  the  Divine  Office,  is  taken  from  a  discourse  of  St.  Germanus 
on  the  Presentation  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  text  is  from  St.  Luke, 
chap.  I :  "  Missus  est  Angelus."  This  is  a  magnificent  peroration  on 
the  glories  of  Mary,  which  can  scarcely  be  read  without  inspiring 
the  soul  with  a  sense  of  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  the  position  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  raise  the  woman  predestinate,  and 
through  her  to  grant  such  magnificent  graces  to  the  children  of 
men: — 
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The  Responses  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  Lessons  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Lesson  yth.  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse ;  a 
fountain  sealed  up.     Paradise  floweth  out  from  thee,  O  Mary. 

V.    Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  friend,  my  dove,  my  undefilcd. 

R.    Paradise  floweth  out  from  thee,  O  Mary. 

Lesson  8th.  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  because  He  who 
is  powerful  hath  made  me  great. 

V.    And  behold  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

R.    Because  He  who  is  powerful,  etc. 

Then  follows  the  Te  Deum,  after  the  ninth  Lesson,  as  there  is 
no  Response  to  it. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Office,  namely,  the  Antiphons  to  the 
Psalms,  the  Hymns,  the  Lessons,  and  Responses  of  the  Little 
Hours,  are  on  the  same  lines.  They  are  beautiful  repetitions  of 
the  one  doctrine,  and  the  one  object  contained  in  it.  They  are 
like  ritornellos  in  music,  dehghting  the  ear  of  the  soul  with  their 
unexpectedness,  and  filling  up  the  cadences  with  fresh  harmonies. 
Such  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Divine  Office  of  Mary :  not  teaching 
things  new  and  curious,  but  repeating  over  and  over  again  what 
is  already  well  known,  as  the  mother  does  to  the  child,  to  make 
sure  of  the  lesson  being  thoroughly  imbibed  and  well  stored  in 
the  memory. 

The  Divine  Office  has  its  history  imbedded  in  that  of  the 
Church  :  for  it  is  one  of  those  divinely-ordered  conceptions  which, 
like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  although  the  smallest  of  grains, 
develops,  and  covers  the  earth.  In  the  same  way  as  the  human 
frame,  it  has  had  its  embryo  which  from  the  first  contained  the 
elements  of  perfection.  It  is  therefore  not  a  chance  thing  that 
has  grown  of  itself.  So  perfect  is  it  in  its  ideal  and  in  its  com- 
pleteness that  it  is  evident  it  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
grand  and  fine  intelligence.  Yet,  looking  into  it  critically,  we  may 
imagine  it  to  be  the  intelligence  of  the  woman  rather  than  that  of 
the  man :  the  patient,  indefatigable  teacher  of  the  little  child. 
And  indeed,  to  the  end  of  time,  they  who  begin  their  sacred 
course  by  the  recital  of  the  breviary  are  little  more  than  children. 
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with  a  huge  work  before  them :  even  the  grounding  and  the  edi- 
fication of  immortal  souls,  and  the  solid  building  up  of  the  ever 
persecuted  Church.  They  need  an  hourly  compass,  as  much  as 
they  need  the  Star  herself  If  Jesus  be  their  Sun  by  day,  Mary 
is  their  Star  by  night,  and  her  breviary  is  their  compass  every- 
where. The  Sacrifice  of  the  Sacred  Mysteries  is  their  centre,  and 
its  circumference  their  Divine  Office.  This  is  why  saints  in  their 
writings  have  made  such  a  point  of  a  due,  reverent,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  contemplative  use  of  this,  the  Church's  prayer.  This  is 
why,  of  old,  laymen  who  trod  in  the  mazes  of  ordinary  life  loved 
the  breviary.  But  seeing  that  the  priesthood  and  the  Religious 
Orders  alone  are  under  obligation  to  the  use  of  it,  it  behoves  all 
who  do  not  make  use  of  it,  to  hold  fast  by  the  faith  in  the  simpler 
yet  comprehensive  forms  which  Our  Lady  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  all  alike,  seeing  that  faith  rests  not  upon  the  understanding, 
but  upon  the  Word  of  God  alone. 

E.  M.  Shapcote. 
Torquay ^  England, 


HISTORY  OP  THE  SODALITY  OF  OUR  LADY. 
I. — Beginnings. 

THE   SODALITY   IN   SICILY    BEFORE    I560. 

THE  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  a  long  and  noble 
history. 
Perhaps  the  first  mention  of  such  a  body  is  found  in  a  letter 
of  the  year  1549  to  St.  Ignatius.  This  letter  was  written,  in  the 
month  of  August,  from  Messena  in  Sicily  by  the  celebrated  Father 
Nadal,^  and  tells  of  the  formation  of  a  society  which  much  re- 
sembled two  great  bodies  of  our  day,  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady 
and  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  As  the  letter  has  in  these 
two  connexions  a  distinct  interest,  we  give  that  portion  of  it  which 
treats  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Sodality  of  Our  Lady : — 

1  Monum.  Hist.  Soc.  Jes.—  Epist.  P.  Nadal,  Tom.  I,  p.  68.  This  letter  of 
Father  Nadal,  lately  given  to  the  world,  makes  it  necessary  to  re- write  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Sodality. 
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As  many  as  sixty  devout  persons  have  joined  together  seeking  to 
form  a  society  for  the  help  of  those  confined  in  prison  and  of  the  poor 
that  are  ashamed  to  beg,  and  they  are  asking  us  for  some  manner  of 
guidance  of  themselves  and  in  the  said  work,  and  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  growing  in  numbers  and  strengthening  themselves  for  the  glory  of 
our  Lord  and  public  edification. 

The  women  also  are  planning  to  imitate  the  men  in  another 
similar  Sodality. 

Probably  Father  Nadal  composed  a  Rule  for  these  societies, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  not  extant.  Probably,  too,  the  societies 
were  really  Sodalities  of  Our  Lady,  a  statement  which  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  society  first  mentioned,  as  is  clear  from  the 
date  of  the  letter  and  its  contents,  was  established  either  on  or 
shortly  after  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Mother  of  God 
into  heaven.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  founders  of  this — 
apparently  the  very  first — Sodality  of  Our  Lady  were  more  than 
ordinary  Christians  ("  personas  devotas  "),  bent  on  their  own  prog- 
ress in  perfection  ("alguna  manera  de  bien  regirse  dessi  mesmos  "), 
and  aiming  at  external  works  of  mercy  ("  para  ayuda  de  los  pobres 
envergon^antes  y  encarcelados  ")  and,  as  we  have  seen  is  likely, 
undertaking  both  their  personal  improvement  and  help  to  the 
neighbor  out  of  love  and  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God. 

No  doubt,  it  was  the  example  of  this  body  that  led  another 
Jesuit  Father,  Sebastian  Cabarrasi  by  name,  to  found  an  association 
which  until  lately  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  Sodality.^  For  it 
was  in  the  same  country  of  Sicily  that  this  zealous  man  used  to 
gather  together  the  best  of  his  pupils  every  Saturday  after  class 
to  do  honor  to  Our  Lady.  They  engaged  in  a  few  devotions  and 
he  spoke  to  them  of  the  greatness  and  the  mercies  of  their 
Heavenly  Queen  and  Mother.  His  example  was  followed  by 
several  of  his  fellow-teachers.  The  results  in  the  school  were 
marvellous. 

Such  was  the  modest  origin  of  that  splendid  system  which 
now  covers  the  world,  and  which,  in  the  words   of  the   great 

2  In  the  city  of  Syracuse.  See  the  documents  in  Drive,  Marie  ImmacuUe^  2d 
ed.,  p.  290.  Neither  this  sodality  nor  Father  Nadal' s  is  mentioned  in  any  but  the 
very  latest  histories  of  these  bodies. 
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Pontiff,  Benedict  XIV,^  "has  wrought  good  untold  in  all  orders 
and  ranks  of  men." 

Already  at  the  start,  in  this  as  in  Father  Nadal's  association, 
the  three  main  Sodality  principles  were  clear :  the  sodality  was 
a  select  body  ;  it  was  devoted  to  our  Lord's  most  Blessed  Mother ; 
it  aimed  at  more  than  ordinary  goodness  in  its  members. 

But  the  honor  of  being  the  Mother  of  Sodalities  was  not  to 
belong  to  the  Sicilian  society. 

In  1560  Fr.  Cabarrasi  was  succeeded  as  teacher  by  a  young 
Jesuit  from  Belgium,  John  Leon,*  a  man  of  great  holiness  and 
filled  with  the  love  of  our  Blessed  Mother.  His  dearest  aim  it 
was  to  carry  on  and  perfect  in  his  pupils  the  good  work  of  his 
predecessor. 

THE   SODALITY    IN    ROME    IN    1 563. 

In  a  few  years,  Leon  was  called  to  Rome,  to  teach  grammar 
in  the  chief  school  of  the  Jesuits,  the  great  Roman  College.  He 
introduced  the  Sodality  among  his  pupils  there.  His  boys  were 
the  models  of  the  college. 

Students  from  other  classes,  attracted  by  the  fervor  and  good 
example  of  Leon's  sodalists,  joined  them  in  their  little  gatherings 
and  imitated  their  piety  and  exactness  of  life.  All  met  every 
evening  in  a  class-room  of  the  college.  A  modest  altar  was  set 
up,  and  before  it  they  recited  a  few  prayers  and  listened  to  a  short 
selection  from  a  spiritual  book.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  they 
chanted  Vespers  together.  This  was  in  1563,  a  date  commemo- 
rated 300  years  later  by  the  solemn  celebration  of  its  tercentenary 
by  the  Sodality  of  the  Roman  College. 

THE    FIRST    RULES 1  564. 

The  following  year,  1564,  the  sodalists,  then  numbering  70, 
made  a  set  of  simple  rules  for  themselves.  Progress  in  piety  and 
fidelity  to  duty  was  to  be  their  object.  They  were  to  go  to  Con- 
fession every  week  and  to  Mass  every  day.  They  were,  each 
day,  to  recite  the  Rosary,  or  certain  prayers  which  were  found  in 
their  Sodality  Manual.     At  the  close  of  the  day's  classes,  before 

^  Bulla  aurea,  27  Sept.,  1748. 

^  His  name  is  variously  given.     Perhaps  a  more  likely  spelling  is  Van  de  I.eeun. 
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leaving  school,  they  were  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  pious 
thoughts,  and  a  second  quarter  in  making  good  resolutions. 

On  Sundays,  after  chanting  Vespers  and  listening  to  a  short 
instruction  from  their  director,  they  were  to  visit  the  hospitals,  or 
engage  in  other  works  of  charity.  The  government  of  the  body 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  prefect  and  certain  other  officers,  all 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuit  director.  The  soul  of  the  society 
was  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  in  whose  little  church  of  the 
Annunciation  the  meeting  was  held. 

The  members  of  the  first  Roman  Sodality  of  Our  Lady  soon, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  became  distinguished  in  studies  and  in 
general  conduct,  as  well  as  in  piety.  The  sense  of  having  others — 
and  those  the  best  and  most  respected  boys  in  the  college — as 
companions  in  goodness,  protected  the  members  against  human 
respect,  that  foe  to  all  that  is  fine  and  high,  and  against  the 
weakness  of  character  which  is  natural  to  youth.  The  Mother 
of  Divine  Grace,  too,  was  liberal  to  her  young  champions  and 
clients,  and  it  was  due  to  her  fostering  care,  more,  of  course,  than 
to  their  own  efforts,  that  the  boys  grew  so  fast  in  favor,  so  won 
public  esteem  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  all  that  is  good 
and  Catholic. 

So  the  work  passed  from  Sicily  to  Rome  and  the  sodality 
was  founded  which,  from  its  own  importance,  perhaps  as  much  as 
from  its  being  in  the  centre  of  Christendom,  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  first  of  sodalities  of  Our  Lady.  The  original  idea  was 
faithfully  kept  in  it.  The  sodality  was  select,  was  devoted  to  Our 
Lady,  and  had  for  aim  extra  goodness  in  its  members.  This 
extra  goodness  was  made  more  definite  in  its  manifestations ;  it 
was  to  be  exercised  in  the  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  and 
the  hearing  of  Mass,  and  by  holy  meditations,  exhortations  and 
prayers,  and  was  to  bear  fruit  externally,  like  Fr.  Nadal's 
sodality,  in  the  practice  of  charity. 


Besides  the  general  advancement  of  studies  which  naturally 
resulted  from  closer  application,  the  sodality  gave  a  particular 
impetus    to    mental   improvement   in    literary    reunions.     These 

^  Delplace,  Hist,  des  Congregations ^  C.  4. 
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meetings  were  called  Academies.  Their  purpose  was  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  repetition  and  for  advanced  study  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  schools.  The  sodalists  not  seldom  presented  in 
them  literary  productions  that  cost  much  labor,  or  exercised 
themselves  in  improvisation,  criticism,  or  discussion.  The  aca- 
demic labors  were  usually,  but  not  always,  on  religious  topics, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Fre- 
quently dramas  were  produced. 

The  Academy  meetings  were  often  attended  by  the  great  and 
learned  and  were  consequently  surrounded  with  much  pomp. 
Besides  keeping  members — the  best  students  in  the  college — 
employed  in  leisure  hours  and  so  providing  for  their  mental 
growth,  the  Academy  gave  the  sodalists  distinction  and  made 
membership  a  prize  to  be  sought  for. 

EARLY   SPREAD   OF   SODALITIES,  I563-1884. 

After  the  Roman  College,  others  took  up  the  good  work  so 
auspiciously  begun.  Leon  himself  carried  it  to  Paris.  It  flour- 
ished at  Prague  in  1575,  at  Cologne  in  1576.  It  was  established 
at  Barcelona  in  1577,^  at  Freiburg  in  1 581,''  at  St.  Omer  in  1582,^ 
at  Lisbon  and  Evora  in  1583^ — everywhere  with  the  same  results. 
In  a  short  time,  it  had  spread  so  far  and  wide  that  the  General  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  Fr.  Claudius  Aquaviva,  at  one  time  himself 
Director  of  Leon's  Roman  Sodality,  thought  it  important  enough 
to  call  for  regular  organization  and  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
Church. 

II. — Canonical  Erection,  1584. 

So  pious  an  undertaking  could  not  fail  to  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  so,  to  the  petition  of  Fr. 
Aquaviva,  Pope  Gregory  XIII  acceded  in  the  Bull  "  Omnipo- 
tentis  Dei,"  5  December,  1584.  This  erected  the  Sodality  of  the 
Roman  College  as  a  Primary  Sodality  with  the  title  "  First  Pri- 
mary," and  made  it  the  mother  sodality  of  all  throughout  the 
world.  The  Bull  gave  the  Father  General  power  to  erect  like 
sodalities  everywhere  and  aggregate  them  to  the  First  Primary, 
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with  full  participation  in  the  privileges  and  indulgences  which  the 
Bull  granted  it. 

Many  other  popes,  most  of  them  sodalists  themselves,  have 
confirmed  and  enlarged  these  privileges  and  added  new  indul- 
gences. The  most  remarkable  of  these  pontifical  favors  is  the 
Bull  "  Gloriosae  Dominae,"  known  as  the  Golden  Bull  {Bulla 
aured),  issued  27  September,  1748,  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
Within  a  small  compass  seldom  has  a  more  glorious  panegyric 
been  pronounced  on  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  or  stronger 
encouragement  been  given  to  join  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Within  the  last  century,  Pope  Leo  XII  and  Pope  Pius  IX 
continued  the  favor  shown,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII,  a  member  of  the 
First  Primary,  ratified,  by  decree  of  23  June,  1885,  all  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  his  predecessors  and  enriched  the  Sodality  with 
new  ones. 

III. — Spread  of  the  Sodality  from  1584  to  1825. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  days.  Needless  to  say,  the  sanc- 
tion of  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth  contributed  immensely  to  continue 
the  spread  of  sodalities.  Within  a  few  years,^*'  139  diplomas  of 
aggregation  were  forwarded  to  various  parts  of  the  Catholic  world. 
About  the  year  1600,"  every  one  of  the  more  than  200  Jesuit  col- 
leges had  numerous  bodies  of  students  enrolled  as  sodalists.  In 
161 1,  Louvain^^  had  800  sodalists;  in  the  same  year  in  Naples ^^ 
there  was  a  sodality  with  400  members;  in  1613^*  there  were 
eighteen  sodalities  in  Naples;  connected  with  the  College  of 
Lyons^^  in  1689  were  4,000  sodalists;  and  so  on  in  all  countries 
and  cities.  From  the  year  1584  to  the  year  1824  the  number  oi 
sodahties  aggregated  to  the  First  Primary  was  2,476.^^ 

But  this  growth  was  not  confined  to  student  sodalities.  Grad- 
uates of  the  Roman  College,  naturally,  were  desirous  of  continu- 
ing to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  special  devotion  to  our  heavenly  Mother, 
They  were  formed  into  a  sodality,  and  gave  abundant  proof  of 
the  profit  there  is  in  being  Mary's  sons.     Others  also  were  ad- 
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mitted  who  had  never  been  Jesuit  pupils  at  all,  men  from  all  con- 
ditions and  vocations  in  life.  In  a  short  time,  besides  sodalities 
of  the  various  departments  in  universities  and  colleges,  such  as 
students  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  philosophy,  of  rhet- 
oric, and  of  grammar,  sodalities  were  formed,  far  and  wide,  of 
priests,  of  nobles,  of  merchants,  of  workingmen,  of  clerks,  of  mar- 
ried men,  of  unmarried  men,  of  soldiers,  and  so  on.  It  soon 
became  evident  that,  in  college  and  out,  sodalities  were  the  princi- 
pal means  employed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  for  deepening  and 
widening  the  very  wholesome  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  our  Saviour. 

GREAT   MEN   OF   THE   SODALITY. 

The  sodalities  so  founded  and  aggregated  to  the  First  Primary 
from  1584  to  the  present  time  must  have  formed  piety  and  good- 
ness over  twenty-five  million  souls.  These  included  many,  of 
course,  that  have  left  no  name  in  the  world,  but  very  many  also 
that  came  from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  or  achieved  distinction. 
There  were  learned  men  and  writers  like  Corneille,  Lipsius,  Bol- 
landus,  Cauchy ;  there  were  painters  like  Rubens ;  there  were 
preachers  like  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Segneri,  Bourdaloue ;  there 
were  magistrates  and  generals  and  ministers  of  state  like  Tilly, 
Turenne,  Don  John  of  Austria ;  there  were  counts  and  dukes  and 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  like  Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  Leopold  of 
Austria,  Wallenstein ;  there  were  kings  and  emperors,  like  Sigis- 
mund  III  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  Ladislaus  IV,  Ferdinand  II. 
There  were  bishops  and  archbishops  and  cardinals  and  nuncios 
of  the  Holy  See,  like  Frederick  Borromeo,  Cheverus,  Lambruschini; 
there  were  Sovereign  Pontiffs  themselves,  like  Urban  VIII,  Alex- 
ander VII,  Clement  IX,  Clement  X,  Innocent  XI,  Innocent  XII, 
Benedict  XIV,  Pius  IX,  Leo  XIII. 

These  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  prominent  men  from 
every  country  and  walk  in  life  in  every  decade  of  years  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady  prizes,  not  so  much 
because  of  their  prominence  itself  as  because  their  being  men  of 
mark  has  made  the  example  of  their  virtues  more  powerful  for 
our  Blessed  Mother's  honor.  But  the  Sodality  does  not  forget 
the  countless  other  children  of  Mary,  whose  humble  condition  of 
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life  confined  their  goodness  to  narrower  limits,  but  who  are  known 
and  famous  where  fame  will  last,  and  who,  not  less  than  those 
others  who  are  known  among  men,  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  their 
Mother  and  chant  her  praise  about  the  throne  of  God. 

But  the  Sodality  is,  naturally,  proudest  of  its  long  list  of  mem- 
bers whom  holy  Mother  Church  has  singled  out  to  be  specially 
honored  by  the  faithful.  Two  Doctors  of  the  Church  are  among 
them,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the  gentle  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  the  Bishop  and  moral  theologian  and  founder 
of  the  great  Redemptorist  Order.  After  them  come  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  others  raised  to  the  solemn  honors  of  the  altar :  the  holy 
reformer  of  Church  discipline,  St.  Charles  Borromeo ;  the  three 
youthful  saints  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  St.  Stanislas  Kostka,  St. 
Aloysius,  and  St.  John  Berchmans :  the  hero  of  charity  to  the  sick, 
St.  Cammillus  of  Lellis;  the  intrepid  missionary  in  Peru,  St. 
Francis  Solano;  the  apostolic  laborer  in  God's  vineyard,  St. 
Francis  Hieronymo ;  the  eloquent  Franciscan  preacher,  St.  Leon- 
ard of  Port  Maurice ;  the  zealous  missionary,  St.  John  Francis 
Regis ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of  Rome,  St.  John  Baptist  de  Rossi ; 
the  illustrious  martyr,  St.  Fidelis  of  Sigmaringen ;  the  Apostle  of 
the  Negro,  St.  Peter  Claver ;  the  zealous  religious  reformer,  St. 
Peter  Fourrier;  the  humble  Jesuit  lay-brother,  St.  Alphonsus 
Rodriguez.  To  these  must  be  added  the  names  of  nine  of  the 
Beatified  and  of  seventeen  of  the  Venerable. 

SODALITY   PRINCIPLES,  RULES,   AND   CUSTOMS. 

In  all  the  sodalities  established,  the  great  principles  found  exist- 
ing in  Nadal's  Sodality,  proposed  to  him  by  Cabarrasi,  continued 
by  Leon  and  adopted  in  the  first  set  of  rules,  were  faithfully  ad- 
hered to.  Not  that  these,  or,  indeed,  any,  principles  were  imposed 
by  either  Sovereign  Pontiffs  or  Jesuit  Generals,  until  long  years 
of  voluntary  adoption  by  individual  sodalities  had  made  them 
distinctive  of  these  confraternities  of  Our  Lady.  Only  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  Father  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  using  the  power  which  was  his  from  the  begin- 
ning, finally  fix  the  main  outlines  of  the  SodaHty  Rules,  and  this 
he  did  only  when  it  was  already  everywhere  understood  to  be 
the   proper  thing  that  the    sodalists  of  Our  Lady  should  be  a 
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select  body^  should  be  especially  devoted  to  heVy  and  should  be 
distinguished  for  more  than  ordinary  goodness  ;  and  these  are  the 
outlines  which  he  then  made  permanent. 

Other  points  there  are  also,  but  they  are  mostly  only  recom- 
mended. Certain  customs  had  sprung  up  and  been  propagated : 
they  also  were  approved  by  the  Father  General,  but  not  ordered. 
Thus  the  mode  of  selection  of  the  prefect  and  assistants  is  in  many 
places,  or  perhaps  in  all,  the  same  to-day  as  it  is  described  in  the 
earliest  Manuals.  The  Act  of  Consecration,  too,  is  the  same  now 
as  it  was  as  far  back  as  1576. 

All  the  individual  sodalities  seem  to  have  had  a  rule  about 
reciting  Our  Lady's  Office  in  common,  about  saying  the  beads 
daily  or  practising  other  devotions  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  honor. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  had  weekly  meetings.  All  urged  frequent 
Confession  and  Communion. 

But  each  and  every  one  of  these  points  it  was  left,  and,  indeed, 
is  still  left,  to  the  separate  sodalities  to  arrange  and  prescribe  each 
for  itself. 

The  reason  for  so  much  freedom  of  action  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  sodalities  were  and  are  aimed  at  different  objects  and 
utilized  for  various  purposes  in  different  places.  The  rules  of  the 
individual  bodies  were  composed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
place  and  time  and  surroundings.  In  one  place,  the  Sacraments 
were  not  often  received :  there  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments 
was  urged  in  the  rules.  In  another  place,  people  were  bent  on 
a  life  of  pleasure,  and  holy  things  were  neglected  :  there  medita- 
tion was  prescribed  In  one  place  there  was  some  public  abuse 
to  correct;  in  another  place,  the  poor  were  not  cared  for;  in 
another,  people  were  not  charitable  to  the  prisoners ;  in  another, 
the  sick  were  a  special  object  of  charity ;  in  another,  there  was  a 
lack  of  teachers  of  catechism, — and  so  on  through  the  various 
ways  in  which  practical  Catholicity  has  play.  It  was  wise  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  special  features  of  sodalities  to  the  zeal 
and  prudence  of  those  in  direct  contact  with  the  circumstances. 

So  much  for  the  history  and  character  of  the  sodalities  of  Our 
Lady  from  1584  to  1825.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  story  is  from 
the  latter  date  to  our  own  times. 
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IV. — From  1825  to  1904. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  Benedict  XIV  had/^  indeed,  ["given 
leave  for  the  aggregation  of  sodalities  of  girls  and  ^^ women  to  the 
Roman  First  Primary  Sodality,  but  up  to  the  f  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  sodalities  were  usually  mostly  [confined  to 
men  and  boys  and  to  Jesuit  establishments.  Then]^there  was  a 
change.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo  XII,  7  May,  1824,  renewed 
the  permission  granted  for  women  by  Benedict]  XIV,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  First  Primary  to  sodalities  not  under  Jesuit  direc- 
tion. The  result  was  a  great  extension  of  sodality  work.  The 
aggregations  from  1824  to  8  December,  1854,  [numbered  3,149. 
During  the  fifty  years  that  followed,  21,818  were^added;  so  that 
on  the  day  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Immaculate^! Conception,  the 
total  of  aggregations  reached  27,443,  making,  certainly,  a  grand 
total  at  that  date  of  not  less  than  a  million  actual  members. 

MODERN   SODALITIES   OF   MEN. 

The  sodalities  of  men  and  of  youths  in  the  last  eighty  years 
present  no  new  feature.  The  old  principles  and  practices  have 
continued  unchanged  and  have  resulted  in  no  less  fervor  and 
solid  piety  than  was  the  case  in  the  first  275  years.  And  if  the 
sodalities  of  men  have  not  fallen  off  in  goodness,  neither  have 
they  possessed  less  distinction  from  the  quality  of  the|members, 
or  their  numbers.  Witness  the  splendid  sodalities  of  Rome  and  of 
Vienna  and  of  Paris — and  of  the  other  Catholic  capitals  of  Europe. 
Witness  the  great  sodality  of  Barcelona,  i  ,600  strong.  To  come 
nearer  home,  witness  the  five  sodalities  of  men  in  the  city  of 
Quebec  with  their  4,000  members,  a  society  that  can  trace  its 
history  back  to  1657,  boasts  of  being  the  earliest  founded  in 
North  America,  and  carries  on  its  rolls  the  most  illustrious  names 
of  the  city  through  all  its  years  of  existence.  Witness  the  great 
alumni  sodalities  of  so  many  cities  of  the  United  States.  Among 
college  sodalities,  witness  that  of  St.  Mary's,  Montreal,  and  that 
of  Georgetown  University,  founded,  this  latter,  as  early  as  1802, 
probably  the  first  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Those 
two  College  societies  may  well  be  proud  of  their   long  line  of 
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members  noted  in  after-life  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  in  private 
as  in  public  life.  Such  have  been  the  sodalities  of  men  in  these 
latter  days. 

SODALITIES   OF   GIRLS   AND   WOMEN    BEFORE    1 825. 

Doubtless,  as  we  may  guess  from  Father  Nadal's  letter  quoted 
above,  sodalities  of  women  are  antedated  in  first  origin  by  those 
of  men  not  more  than  a  few  months.  But  canonical  erection  and 
aggregation  not  having  been  conceded  to  them  until  175 1,  they 
were  not  as  rapid  in  growth  and  spread  as  the  other  sodalities. 

Before  1825,  empresses,  indeed,  and  other  ladies  of  distinction^* 
had  been  admitted  to  sodalities  of  men,  and  there  were  even,  as 
at  Syracuse,  Quito,  Freiburg,  Rome,^^  some  sodalities  exclusively 
for  women,  but  they  were  not  numerous.  Their  spirit,  however, 
was  the  true  sodality  spirit.  Witness,  by  way  of  example,  the 
rules  of  the  sodality  of  Christian  mothers  of  families,  founded  in 
1705,  at  Marseilles,^^  under  the  title  of  the  Purification.  The 
daily  duties  of  the  members  of  this  society  were  a  half-hour's 
meditation  in  the  morning,  assistance  at  Holy  Mass,  the  recitation 
of  the  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  of  the  Little  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  visit  every  evening  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  another  half  hour  of  meditation,  spiritual  reading  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  practice  of  the  particular  examen. 
They  had  the  custom  of  the  monthly  retreat,  received  the  Sacra- 
ments once  a  month,  and  also  on  all  feasts  of  our  Lord  and  of 
Our  Lady,  and  made  each  year  an  eight-day  retreat  from  Ascen- 
sion Day  to  the  Saturday  before  Pentecost.  Theatres,  balls,  and 
all  forms  of  amusement  not  in  accordance  with  Catholic  ideals 
were  absolutely  prohibited  them.  Simplicity  in  dress,  the  sup- 
pression of  useless  visits,  love  of  home,  submission  to  God's  will 
in  the  trials  of  life,  respect,  meekness,  and  patience  toward  their 
husbands,  the  Christian  education  of  their  children,  care  for  their 
servants,  the  apostolate  of  good  example — these  were  obligations 
impressed  on  them  by  the  rule.  They  were  to  visit  sick  members, 
offer  prayers  and  Communion,  and  have  Mass  offered  for  the 
dead  of  the  sodality,  and  to  be  present  every  Monday  at  the  Mass 
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said  for  this  purpose  in  the  Sodality  Chapel.  Four  ladies  were 
appointed  every  Saturday  to  accompany  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  the  sick ;  eight  to  visit  the  poor  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  city, 
two  to  visit  the  sick  poor  in  each  parish.  Every  six  months  four 
were  told  off  to  visit  the  women  prisoners.  This  was  one  of  the 
sodalities  of  women  that  existed  before  1825. 

SODALITIES   OF   GIRLS   AND   WOMEN   SINCE    1 825. 

But  it  was  chiefly  after  1825  that  women's  sodalities  sprang 
into  existence.  And  when  they  once  began  to  grow  with  full  sanc- 
tion, they  soon  rivalled  the  sodalities  of  men.  Perhaps  the  majority 
of  actual  sodalities  at  this  present  time  are  sodalities  of  women. 
All  ages  and  conditions  were  gathered  into  them.  There  were 
sodalities  for  married  ladies,  for  single  ladies,  for  young  women, 
for  girls  in  the  world,  for  children  in  convent  schools.  There  were 
sodalities  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  schools,  for  girls  of  good 
family  in  convents,  for  the  daughters  of  the  nobility,  for  working- 
girls,  for  the  rich — in  a  word,  almost  from  the  first  years  after 
1825  the  same  variety  existed  as  we  see  now  in  our  own  country. 
And,  as  the  number  grew,  the  spirit  did  not  change.  The  three 
grand  principles  were  still  the  aim  of  them  all,  a  certain  exclusive- 
ness,  devotion  to  Our  Lady,  marked  goodness.  Nor  have  the 
means  of  attaining  these  ends  varied  to  any  large  extent.  Special 
work  was  set  for  special  circumstances,  as  of  old,  but  it  is  still  a 
repetition  of  the  grand  old  story,  and  the  chief  means  everywhere 
adopted  to-day  of  honoring  Our  Lady  and  advancing  in  holiness 
are  the  practice  of  devotion  to  her  and  of  other  solid  Catholic 
exercises,  along  with  the  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  and 
works  of  external  zeal. 

Of  sodalities  of  grown  women  no  further  mention  need  be 
made :  they  are  found  in  nearly  every  parish  and  are  the  conso- 
lation of  every  pastor  and  priest. 

CONVENT   SODALITIES. 

It  remains  to  record  the  history  of  the  sodalities  in  our  con- 
vent homes  and  religious  schools  for  girls.  These  are  known  in 
detail  to  those  only  who  conduct  them  or  who  give  them  retreats. 
Most  of  their  fruits  of  perfection  are  not  seen  by  the  outside 
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world,  but  the  girl  members  of  these  sodalities,  boarders  and  day- 
scholars,  are  the  pride  of  their  schools.  Best  in  class,  best  in  the 
playground,  best  in  the  parlor,  best  in  the  chapel,  their  manifest 
aim,  entirely  in  keeping  with  their  position  as  sodalists,  is  to  honor 
their  beloved  Mother  and  Model  by  their  obedience  and  purity 
and  piety  and  devotedness  and  constancy.  Such  is  the  work  set 
them  in  the  rules.  It  must  be  added,  to  our  Blessed  Mother's 
honor,  such  is  the  work  they  do. 

In  convents  and  religious  schools  there  are  usually  several 
sodalities,  all  regularly  aggregated  to  the  First  Primary,  but  with 
rules  varying  according  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  pupils 
of  different  ages.  The  highest  of  these  bodies  is  known  as  the 
Sodality  of  the  "  Children  of  Mary." 

CHILDREN   OF   MARY. 

The  "  Children  of  Mary  "  are  not  recruited  from  any  one  class 
in  the  school,  nor  are  they  necessarily  the  oldest  girls.  A  certain 
maturity,  indeed,  is  requisite,  because  it  is  demanded  for  the  exer- 
cises set  for  them,  but  the  distinction  attaching  to  them  is  rather 
one  of  merit.  They  are  to  be  the  best  of  the  best.  They  are  to 
stand  out  as  models  in  the  school  and  are  surrounded  with  honors 
and  privileges.  More  than  usual  probation  has  to  be  gone  through 
before  admission  among  them  is  granted :  in  some  schools  a  favor- 
able vote  is  necessary  from  every  member  of  the  faculty.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  Child  of  Mary  must  be  and  do  what  is  worthy 
of  her  whose  children  of  predilection  they  aim  at  being. 

These  convent  Children  of  Mary,  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world  for  their  life  work,  strive  to  continue  the  excellent  conduct 
of  their  schooldays.  To  effect  this  more  surely,  they  are  still 
associated  in  sodalities  and  still  love  to  call  themselves,  as  in  con- 
vent days,  Children  of  Mary.  Others,  too,  who  may,  perhaps, 
never  have  had  a  convent  training,  are  yet  desirous  of  reaping  its 
fruits  in  this  particular.  They,  too,  join  themselves  into  sodalities 
of  Our  Lady  and  style  themselves  her  children.  The  result  is 
everywhere  the  same.  Mary  recognizes  them  for  her  children  and 
bestows  upon  them  the  richest  of  her  gifts. 
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Conclusion. 

Such  is  the  history  of  sodalities  of  Our  Lady.  It  makes  one 
thing  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  the  nature  of  these  sodalities.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  this  again  here  as  a  practical  result  of  our 
study. 

A  sodality  of  Our  Lady,  to  be  true  to  the  history  of  similar 
bodies,  must  have  certain  characteristics.  These  characteristics 
are : — 

1 .  Special  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  Such  was  the  original  purpose 
and  such  has  continued  to  be  the  great  means  of  progress  since 
the  beginning.     It  is  distinctive  of  sodalities  as  such. 

2.  The  desire  to  lead  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  life.  This  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  wish  to  honor  Mary,  because,  of 
course,  the  best  way  to  honor  her  is  to  imitate  her  virtues.  People 
ordinarily  good  may  save  their  souls,  but  they  are  not  the  kind 
for  sodalists.  That  name  stands  for  the  effort  after  what  is  best 
and  highest  in  Catholic  life. 

3.  A  certain  exclusiveness.  This  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
second  characteristic.  It  is  not  the  poor  that  are  excluded,  or  any 
class  of  persons,  or  any  state  of  life :  the  exclusiveness  aimed  at 
keeps  from  membership  those  only  who  would  be  content  with 
ordinary  service  of  Our  Lady. 

Elder  Mullan,  S.J. 
Woodstock  College y  Md. 
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Being  a  Collection  of  Tales  Told  at  an  Unprofessional  Sjnnposium. 

II.     Father  Meuron's  Tale. 

FATHER  MEURON  was  very  voluble  at  supper  on  the  Satur- 
day. He  exclaimed ;  he  threw  out  his  hands ;  his  bright 
black  eyes  shone  above  his  rosy  cheeks  ;  and  his  hair  appeared 
to  stand  more  on  end  than  I  had  ever  known  it. 

He  sat  at  the  farther  side  of  the  horse-shoe  table  from  myself, 
and  I  was  able  to  remark  on  his  gaiety  to  the  English  priest  who 
sat  beside  me,  without  fear  of  being  overheard. 

1  Copyrighted  in  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Father  Brent  smiled. 

"  He  is  drunk  with  La  gloire!'  he  said.  "  He  is  to  tell  the 
story  to-night."     This  explained  everything. 

I  did  not  look  forward,  however,  to  his  recital.  I  was  con- 
fident that  it  would  be  full  of  tinsel  and  swooning  maidens  who 
ended  their  days  in  convents  under  Father  Meuron's  spiritual 
direction ;  and  when  he  came  upstairs  I  found  a  shadowy  corner, 
a  little  back  from  the  semi-circle,  where  I  could  fall  asleep,  if  I 
wished,  without  provoking  remark. 

In  fact  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  character  of  his  nar- 
rative. 

When  we  had  all  taken  our  places  and  Monsignor's  pipe  was 
properly  alight,  and  himself  at  full  length  in  his  deck-chair,  the 
Frenchman  began.  He  told  his  story  in  his  own  language  ;  but 
I  am  venturing  to  render  it  in  English  as  nearly  as  I  am  able. 

"  My  contribution  to  the  histories,"  he  began,  seated  in  his 
upright  arm-chair  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  little  turned  away 
from  me — "  My  contribution  to  the  histories  which  these  good 
priests  are  to  recite,  is  an  affair  of  exorcism.  That  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  who  live  in  Europe  are  not  familiar  in  these  days. 
It  would  seem,  I  suppose,  that  grace  has  a  certain  power,  accumu- 
lating through  the  centuries,  of  saturating  even  physical  objects 
with  its  force.  However  men  may  rebel,  yet  the  sacrifices  offered 
and  the  prayers  poured  out  have  a  faculty  of  holding  Satan  in 
check,  and  preventing  his  more  formidable  manifestations.  Even 
in  my  own  poor  country  at  this  hour,  in  spite  of  widespread 
apostasy,  in  spite  even  of  the  deliberate  worship  of  Satan,  yet 
grace  is  in  the  air ;  and  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  priest  has  to 
deal  with  a  case  of  possession.  In  your  respectable  England  too 
it  is  the  same ;  the  simple  piety  of  Protestants  has  kept  alive  to 
some  extent  the  force  of  the  Gospel.  Here  in  this  country  it  is 
somewhat  different.  The  old  powers  have  survived  the  Christian 
assault,  and  while  they  cannot  live  in  holy  Rome,  there  are  corners 
where  they  do  so." 

From  my  place  I  saw  Padre  Bianchi  turn  a  furtive  eye  upon 
the  speaker,  and  I  thought  I  read  in  it  an  unwilling  assent. 

**  However,"  went  on  the  Frenchman,  with  a  superb  dismissory 
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gesture,  "  my  recital  does  not  concern  this  continent,  but  the  little 
island  of  La  Souffriere.  There  circumstances  are  other  than  here. 
It  was  a  stronghold  of  darkness  when  I  was  there  in  '91.  Grace 
while  laying  hold  of  men's  hearts  had  not  yet  penetrated  the 
lower  creation.  Do  you  understand  me?  There  were  many 
holy  persons  whom  I  knew,  who  frequented  the  Sacraments  and 
lived  devoutly,  but  there  were  many  of  another  manner.  The 
ancient  rites  survived  secretly  amongst  the  negroes,  and  dark- 
ness— how  shall  I  say  it  ? — dimness  made  itself  visible. 

"  However,  to  our  history " 

The  priest  resettled  himself  in  his  chair  and  laid  his  fingers 
together  like  precious  instruments.  He  was  enjoying  himself 
vastly,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  a  reve- 
lation. 

"  It  was  in  '91,"  he  repeated,  "  that  I  went  there  with  another 
of  our  Fathers  to  the  mission-house.  I  will  not  trouble  you ,  gentle- 
men, with  recounting  the  tale  of  our  arrival,  nor  of  the  months  that 
followed  it,  except  perhaps  to  tell  you  that  I  was  astonished  by 
all  that  I  saw.  Never  until  that  time  had  I  seen  the  power  of  the 
Sacraments  so  evident.  In  civilized  lands,  as  I  have  suggested  to 
you,  the  air  is  charged  with  grace.  He  who  is  without  God's  favor 
is  not  without  His  grace  at  each  breath  he  draws.  There  are 
churches,  religious,  pious  persons  about  him ;  there  are  centuries 
of  prayers  behind  him.  The  very  buildings  he  enters,  as  M. 
Huysmann  has  explained  to  us,  are  browned  by  prayer.  Though 
a  wicked  child,  he  is  yet  in  his  Father's  house :  and  the  return 
from  death  to  life  is  not  such  a  crossing  of  the  abyss,  after  all. 
But  there  in  La  Souffriere  all  is  either  divine  or  satanic,  black  or 
white,  Christian  or  devilish.  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  holy  cate- 
chumens foam  at  the  mouth  and  roll  their  eyes  in  pain,  as  the  saving 
water  fell  on  them,  and  that  which  was  within  went  out.  As  the 
Gospel  relates,  *  Spiritus  conturbavit  ilium :  et  elisus  m  terram^ 
volutabatur  spiimans!  " 

Father  Meuron  paused  again. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  this  corroboration  of  evidence  that 
had  come  before  me  on  other  occasions.  More  than  one  mission- 
ary had  told  me  the  same  thing ;  and  I  had  found  in  their  tales  a 
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parallel  to^those  related  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

"  I  was  incredulous  at  first,"  continued  the  priest,  "  until  I  saw 
these  things  for  myself  An  old  father  of  our  mission  rebuked 
me  for  it.  '  You  are  an  ignorant  fellow,'  he  said,  '  your  airs  are 
still  of  the  seminary.'     And  what  he  said  was  just,  my  friends. 

"  On  one  Monday  morning  as  we  met  for  our  council,  I  could 
see  that  this  old!priest  had  somewhat  to  say.  M.  Lasserre  was 
his  name.  He  kept  very  silent  until  the  little  businesses  had  been 
accomplished,  and  then  he  turned  to  the  Father  Rector. 

"  *  Monseigneur  has  written,'  he  said,  '  and  given  me  the  neces- 
sary permission  for  the  matter  you  know,  my  father.  And  he  bids 
me  take  another  priest  with  me.  I  ask  that  Father  Meuron  may 
accompany  me.  He  needs  a  lesson,  this  zealous  young  mis- 
sionary.' 

•'  The  Father  Rector  smiled  at  me,  as  I  sat  astonished,  and 
nodded  at  Father  Lasserre  as  he  gave  permission. 

"  *  Father  {Lasserre  will  explain  all  to  you,'  he  said,  as  he  stood 
up  for  thei^prayer. 

"The  good  I  priest  explained  all  to  me  as  the  Father  Rector 
had  directed.  It^appeared  that  there  was  a  matter  of  exorcism 
on  hand.  A  woman  who  lived  with  her  mother  and  husband  had 
been  affected^'by  the  devil.  Father  Lasserre  said.  She  was  a  cate- 
chumen, and|had  been  devout  for  several  months  and  all  seemed 
well,  until  this — this  assault  had  been  made  on  her  soul.  Father 
Lasserre  had  visited  the  woman  and  examined  her,  and  had  made 
his  report  to  thejbishop,  asking  permission  to  exorcise  the  crea- 
ture, and  it  was  this  permission  that  had  been  sent  on  that 
morning. 

"  I  did  not  venture  to  tell  the  priest  that  he  was  mistaken  and 
that  the  affair  was  one  of  epilepsy.  I  had  studied  a  little  in  books 
for  my  medical  training,  and  all  that  I  heard  now  seemed  to  con- 
firm me  in  the  diagnosis.  There  were  the  symptoms,  easy  to  read. 
What  would  you  have  ?" —  the  priest  again  made  his  little  gesture 
— "  I  knew  more  in  my  youth  than  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Their  affairs  of  devils  were  nothing  but  an  affection  of  the  brain, 
dreams  and  fancies  !  And  if  the  exorcisms  had  appeared  to  cure 
such  folk,  it  was  from  the  effect  of  the  solemnity  upon  the  mind. 
It  was  no  more." 
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He  laughed  with  a  fierce  irony. 

"  You  know  it  all,  gentlemen !" 

I  had  lost  all  desire  to  sleep  now.  The  French  priest  was 
more  interesting  than  I  had  thought.  His  elaborateness  seemed 
dissipated ;  his  voice  trembled  a  little  as  he  arraigned  his  own 
conceit,  and  I  began  to  wonder  how  his  change  of  mind  had  been 
wrought. 

"We  set  out  that  afternoon,"  he  continued.  "The  woman 
lived  on  the  farther  side  of  the  island,  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours* 
travel,  for  it  was  rough  going ;  and  as  we  went  up  over  the  path, 
Father  Lasserre  told  me  more. 

"  It  seemed  that  the  woman  blasphemed.  (The  subconscious 
self,  said  I  to  myself,  as  M.  Charcot  has  explained.  It  is  her  old 
habit  reasserting  itself) 

"  She  foamed  and  rolled  her  eyes.  (An  affection  of  the  brain 
said  I.) 

"  She  feared  holy  water :  they  dared  not  throw  it  on  her,  her 
struggles  were  so  fierce.  (Because  she  has  been  taught  to  fear 
it,  said  I.) 

"  And  so  the  good  father  talked,  eyeing  me  now  and  again; 
and  I  smiled  in  my  heart,  knowing  that  he  was  a  simple  old  fel- 
low who  had  not  studied  the  new  books. 

"  She  was  quieter  after  sunset,  he  told  me,  and  would  take  a 
little  food  then.  Her  fits  came  on  her  for  the  most  part  at  mid- 
day. And  I  smiled  again  at  that.  Why  it  should  be  so,  I  knew. 
The  heat  affected  her.  She  would  be  quieter,  science  would  tell 
us,  when  evening  fell.  If  it  were  the  power  of  Satan  that  held  her, 
she  would  surely  rage  more  in  the  darkness  than  in  the  light.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  so. 

"  I  said  something  of  this  to  Father  Lasserre,  as  if  it  were  a 
question,  and  he  looked  at  me. 

"  '  Perhaps,  brother/  he  said, '  she  is  more  at  ease  in  the  dark- 
ness and  fears  the  light,  and  that  she  is  quieter  therefore  when  the 
sun  sets.' 

"  Again  I  smiled  to  myself.  What  piety !  said  I,  and  what 
foolishness ! 

"  The  house  where  the  three  lived  stood  apart  from  any 
others.     It  was  an  old  shed  into  which  they  had  moved  a  week 
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before,  for  the  people  could  no  longer  bear  the  woman's  scream- 
ing.    And  we  came  to  it  toward  sunset. 

"  It  was  a  heavy  evening,  dull  and  thick,  and  as  we  pushed 
down  the  path  I  saw  the  smoking  mountain  high  on  the  left-hand 
between  the  tangled  trees.  There  was  a  great  silence  round  us, 
and  no  wind,  and  every  leaf  against  the  rosy  sky  was  as  if  cut  of 
steel. 

"  We  saw  the  roof  below  us  presently,  and  a  little  smoke 
escaped  from  a  hole,  for  there  was  no  chimney. 

"  *  We  will  sit  here  a  little,  brother,'  said  my  friend.  '  We  will 
not  enter  till  sunset.' 

"  And  he  took  out  his  Office  book  and  began  to  say  his  Matins 
and  Lauds,  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk  by  the  side  of  the  path. 

"  All  was  very  silent  about  us.  I  suffered  terrible  distractions, 
for  I  was  a  young  man  and  excited  ;  and  though  I  knew  it  was 
no  more  than  epilepsy  that  I  was  to  see,  yet  epilepsy  is  not  a  good 
sight  to  regard.  But  I  was  finishing  the  first  nocturn  when  I 
saw  that  Father  Lasserre  was  looking  off  his  book. 

"  We  were  sitting  thirty  yards  from  the  roof  of  the  hut  which 
was  built  in  a  scoop  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  roof  was  level  with 
the  ground  on  which  we  sat.  Below  it  was  a  little  open  space, 
flat,  perhaps  twenty  yards  across,  and  below  that  yet  farther  was 
the  wood  again,  and  far  over  that  was  the  smoke  of  the  village 
against  the  sea.  There  was  the  mouth  of  a  well  with  a  bucket 
beside  it ;  and  by  this  was  standing  a  man,  a  negro,  very  upright, 
with  a  vessel  in  his  hand. 

"  This  fellow  turned  as  I  looked,  and  saw  us  there,  and  he 
dropped  the  vessel,  and  I  could  see  his  white  teeth.  Father  Las- 
serre stood  up  and  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  nodded  once  or 
twice,  pointed  to  the  west  where  the  sun  was  just  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  fellow  nodded  to  us  again  and  stooped  for  his 
vessel. 

"  He  filled  it  from  the  bucket  and  went  back  into  the  house 

"  I  looked  at  Father  Lasserre,  and  he  looked  at  me. 

'* '  In  five  minutes,'  he  said.  *  That  is  the  husband.  Did  you 
not  see  his  wounds  ?  ' 

*'  I  had  seen  no  more  than  his  teeth,  I  said,  and  my  friend 
nodded  again  and  proceeded  to  finish  his  nocturn." 
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Again  Father  Meuron  paused  dramatically.  His  ruddy  face 
seemed  a  little  pale  in  the  candle-light,  although  he  had  told  us 
nothing  yet  that  could  account  for  his  apparent  horror.  Plainly 
something  was  coming  soon. 

The  Rector  leaned  back  to  me  and  whispered  behind  his  hand 
in  reference  to  what  the  Frenchman  had  related  a  few  minutes 
before,  that  no  priest  was  allowed  to  use  exorcism  without  the 
special  leave  of  the  bishop.     I  nodded  and  thanked  him. 

Father  Meuron  flashed  his  eyes  dreadfully  round  the  circle, 
clasped  his  hands  and  continued : — 

"  When  the  sun  showed  only  a  red  rim  above  the  sea  we  went 
down  to  the  house.  The  path  ran  on  high  ground  to  the  roof, 
and  then  dipped  down  the  edge  of  the  cutting  past  the  window  to 
the  front  of  the  shed. 

"  I  looked  through  this  window  sideways  as  I  went  after  Father 
Lasserre  who  was  carrying  his  bag  with  the  book  and  the  holy 
water,  but  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  light  of  the  fire.  And  there 
was  no  sound.     That  was  terrible  to  me ! 

"  The  door  was  closed  as  we  came  to  it,  and  as  Father  Las- 
serre lifted  his  hand  to  knock  there  was  the  howl  of  a  beast  from 
within. 

"  He  knocked  and  looked  at  me. 

"  *  It  is  but  epilepsy,'  he  said,  and  he  smiled  simply  at  me." 

The  priest  stopped  again,  and  smiled  ironically  at  us  all. 
Then  he  clasped  his  hands  beneath  his  chin,  like  a  man  in  terror. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  all  that  I  saw,"  he  went  on,  "  when  the 
candle  was  lighted  and  set  on  the  table ;  but  only  a  little.  You 
would  not  dream  well,  my  friends — as  I  did  not  that  night. 

"  But  the  woman  sat  in  a  corner  by  the  fire-place,  bound  with 
cords  by  her  arms  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  her  feet  to  the 
legs  of  it. 

"  Gentlemen,  she  was  like  no  woman  at  all.  The  howl  of  a 
wolf  came  from  her  lips,  but  there  were  words  in  the  howl.  At 
first  I  could  not  understand,  till  she  began  in  French — and  then  I 
understood — My  God ! 

"  The  foam  dripped  from  her  mouth  like  water,  and  her  eyes 
— But  there  !  And  all  the  while  I  shook  until  the  holy  water  was 
spilled  on  the  floor,  and  I  set  it  down  on  the  table  by  the  candle. 
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There  was  a  plate  of  meat  on  the  table,  roasted  mutton,  I  think, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  beside  it.  Remember  that,  gentlemen  !  That 
mutton  and  bread !  And  as  I  stood  there,  I  told  myself,  like 
making  acts  of  faith,  that  it  was  but  epilepsy,  or  at  the  most 
madness. 

"  My  friends,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  you  know  the  form  of 
exorcism.  It  is  neither  in  the  Ritual  nor  the  Pontifical,  and  I  can- 
not remember  it  all  myself.     But  it  began  thus." 

The  Frenchman  sprang  up  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire. 

"  Father  Lasserre  was  here  where  I  stand,  in  his  cotta  and 
stole,  and  I  beside  him.  There  where  my  chair  stands  was  the 
square  table,  as  near  as  that,  with  the  bread  and  meat  and  the  holy 
water  and  the  candle.  Beyond  the  table  was  the  woman ;  her 
husband  stood  beside  her  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  old  mother 
was  there" — he  flung  out  a  hand  to  the  right — "  on  the  floor, 
telling  her  beads  and  weeping — but  weeping ! 

"  When  the  Father  was  ready  and  had  said  a  word  to  the 
others,  he  signed  to  me  to  lift  the  holy  water  again — she  was  quiet 
at  the  moment — and  then  he  sprinkled  her. 

"  As  he  lifted  his  hand  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a 
look  in  them  of  terror,  as  if  at  a  blow,  and  as  the  drops  fell  she 
leapt  forward  in  the  chair,  and  the  chair  leapt  with  her.  Her 
husband  was  at  her  and  dragged  the  chair  back.  But,  my  God ! 
it  was  terrible  to  see  him,  his  teeth  shone  as  if  he  smiled,  but  the 
tears  ran  down  his  face. 

"  Then  she  moaned  like  a  child  in  pain.  It  was  as  if  the  holy 
water  burned  her ;  she  lifted  her  face  to  her  man  as  if  she  begged 
him  to  wipe  off  the  drops. 

"  And  all  the  while  I  still  told  myself  that  it  was  the  terror  of 
her  mind  only  at  the  holy  water — that  it  could  not  be  that  she 
was  possessed  by  Satan — it  was  but  madness — madness  and 
epilepsy ! 

"  Father  Lasserre  went  on  with  the  prayers,  and  I  said  Amen, 
and  there  was  a  psalm — Deus  in  nomine  tuo  salvum  me  fac — and 
then  came  the  first  bidding  to  the  unclean  spirit  to  go  out,  in  the 
name  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  Passion. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  swear  to  you  that  something  happened  then, 
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but  I  do  not  know  what.  A  confusion  fell  on  me  and  a  kind  of 
darkness.     I  saw  nothing — it  was  as  if  I  were  dead." 

The  priest  lifted  a  shaking  hand  to  wipe  off  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead.  There  was  a  profound  silence  in  the  room.  I  looked 
once  at  Monsignor  and  he  was  holding  his  pipe  an  inch  off  his 
mouth,  and  his  lips  were  slack  and  open  as  he  stared. 

"  Then  when  I  knew  where  I  was,  Father  Lasserre  was  read- 
ing out  of  the  Gospels;  how  our  Lord  gave  authority  to  His 
Church  to  cast  out  unclean  spirits ;  and  all  the  while  his  voice 
never  trembled." 

"  And  the  woman  ?  "  said  a  voice  hoarsely  from  Father  Brent's 
chair. 

"  Ah  !  the  woman !  My  God !  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not 
look  at  her.  I  stared  at  the  plate  on  the  table ;  but  at  least  she 
was  not  crying  out  now. 

"  When  the  Scripture  was  finished,  Father  Lasserre  gave  me 
the  book. 

"  *  Bah !     Father ! '  he  said.     *  It  is  but  epilepsy,  is  it  not  ? ' 

"  Then  he  beckoned  me,  and  I  went  with  him  holding  the 
book  till  we  were  within  a  yard  of  the  woman.  But  I  could  not 
hold  the  book  still,  it  shook,  it  shook — " 

Father  Meuron  thrust  out  his  hand — "  It  shook  like  that, 
gentlemen. 

"  He  took  the  book  from  me,  sharply  and  angrily.  '  Go  back, 
sir,'  he  said,  and  he  thrust  the  book  into  the  husband's  hand. 

"  '  There,'  he  said. 

"  I  went  back  behind  the  table  and  leaned  on  it. 

"  Then  Father  Lasserre — My  God !  the  courage  of  this  man ! 
— he  set  his  hands  on  the  woman's  head.  She  writhed  up  her 
teeth  to  bite,  but  he  was  too  strong  for  her,  and  then  he  cried  out 
from  the  book  the  second  bidding  to  the  unclean  spirit. 

''' Ecce  crucem  Domini! — Behold  the  Cross  of  the  Lord! 
Flee,  ye  adverse  hosts !  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath 
prevailed ! ' 

"  Gentlemen  " — the  Frenchman  flung  out  his  hands — "  I  who 
stand  here  tell  you  that  something  happened — God  knows  what — 
I  only  know  this,  that  as  the  woman  cried  out  and  beat  with  her 
feet  on  the  floor,  the  flame  of  the  candle  became  smoke-colored 
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for  one  instant.  I  told  myself  it  was  the  dust  of  her  struggling 
and  her  foul  breath.  Yes,  gentlemen,  as  you  tell  yourselves  now. 
Bah  !  it  is  but  epilepsy,  is  it  not  so,  sir  ?  " 

The  old  Rector  leaned  forward  with  a  deprecating  hand,  but 
the  Frenchman  glared  and  gesticulated;  there  was  a  murmur 
from  the  room,  and  the  old  priest  leaned  back  again  and  propped 
his  head  on  his  hand. 

"  Then  there  was  a  prayer.  I  heard  Orenius,  but  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  the  woman.  I  fixed  my  eyes  so,  on  the  bread  and 
meat :  it  was  the  one  clean  thing  in  that  terrible  room.  I  whis- 
pered to  myself,  'Bread  and  mutton,  bread  and  mutton.'  I 
thought  of  the  refectory  at  home — anything — you  understand  me, 
gentlemen,  anything  to  quiet  myself 

"  Then  there  was  the  third  exorcism." 

I  saw  the  Frenchman's  hands  rise  and  fall,  clenched,  and  his 
teeth  close  on  his  lip  to  stay  its  trembling.  He  swallowed  in  his 
throat  once  or  twice. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  swear  to  you  by  God  Almighty  that  this  was 
what  I  saw.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  bread  and  meat.  It  lay 
there,  beneath  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  saw  too  the  good  Father  Las- 
serre  lean  forward  to  the  woman  again,  and  heard  him  begin, 
^Exorcizo  te!     .     . 

"  And  then  this  happened — this  happened.     ... 

"  The  bread  and  the  meat  corrupted  themselves  to  worms 
before  my  eyes.     .     .       ." 

Father  Meuron  dashed  forward,  turned  round,  and  dropped 
into  his  chair  as  the  two  English  priests  sprang  to  their  feet. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  able  to  tell  us  that  all  had  ended 
well ;  that  the  woman  had  "been  presently  found  in  her  right  mind, 
after  an  incident  or  two  that  I  will  take  leave  to  omit ;  and  that 
the  apparent  paroxysm  of  nature  that  had  accompanied  the  words 
of  the  third  exorcism  had  passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come. 

Then  we  went  to  night-prayers  and  fortified  ourselves  against 
the  dark. 

R.  H.  Benson. 
Cambridge,  England. 

["Father  Brent's  Tale"  follows.] 
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THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

THERE  is  an  old  manuscript  Breviary  in  the  Bourgogne 
Library  at  Brussels  which  contains  a  famous  miniature  of 
the  tree  (root  or  rod)  of  Jesse,  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Isaias 
(Chap.  10).  The  picture  represents  the  ancestry  of  our  Divine 
Lord.  The  branches  of  the  tree  are  depicted  as  budding  forth 
the  generations  of  the  house  of  David,  each  offspring  making 
melody  upon  some  instrument  of  music,  all  forming  one  har- 
monious choir  which  utters  the  prophetic  chant  of  the  Advent 
hymn,  faintly  caught,  as  in  a  dream,  by  Jesse,  who  lies  sleeping 
below  in  a  beautiful  garden  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Above  this 
unique  choir,  pouring  forth  its  "  Gloria  in  excelsis "  from  the 
branches  of  the  wondrous  tree,  is  seen  enthroned  the  figure  of  the 
Eternal  Father  directly  overshadowing  the  flower  which  sprouts 
from  the  centre  of  the  stem — the  Lily  of  Israel  upon  whose  im- 
maculate bosom  leans  the  Child  Jesus,  sweetest  fruit  of  the  tree, 
and  the  instrument  of  our  salvation. 

The  symbolism  of  this  miniature  aptly  expresses  the  connexion 
between  art  and  religion,  that  is  to  say,  the  beautiful  as  both  the 
outcome  and  the  exemplification  of  the  true.  In  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  styled  the  "  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,"  we 
have  a  charming  suggestion  of  this  relation  between  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  in  a  word-picture  of  the  great  priests  of  old : — 

Men  renowned  for  their  influence, 

Endowed  with  great  power, 

Gifted  with  prudence ; 

Setting  forth  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  the  dignity  of 
prophets, 

Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels, 

And  by  their  knowledge  and  learned  instruction  edifying  the 
faithful ; 

Men  wise  in  their  speech  ; 

Such  as  sought  out  musical  tunes. 

And  set  forth  verses  in  writing  ; 

Men  rich  in  virtue 

And  studious  of  the  things  that  are  beautiful. — Ecclus.  44. 

The  study  of  things  beautiful,  the  cultivation  of  music,  of 
poetry,  and  art,  which  the  venerable  Ben  Sirach  here  points  out 
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as  the  characteristics  of  Enoch,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
and,  above  all,  of  Aaron,  the  High  Priest  among  the  people,  whom 
God  "  clothed  with  a  robe  of  glory,  a  holy  garment,  with  gold, 
and  blue  silk,  and  purple,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer,  with  a 
breastplate  and  mitre,  wherein  was  engraved  '  holiness,'  an  orna- 
ment of  honor,  a  costly  work,  goodly  and  beautiful."  And  so  the 
sacred  writer  goes  down,  through  all  the  line  of  royal  and  noble 
priests — Samuel,  "  beloved  of  God,"  and  Nathan,  and  David,  and 
Ezechias,  and  Josias,  until  he  reaches  Simon,  the  High  Priest,  the 
son  of  Onias,  an  architect  who  repaired  the  house  of  God  and 
strengthened  the  temple  walls,  "  building  up  from  the  foundation 
the  double  height."  Of  him  in  particular  Ecclesiasticus  gives  us 
a  splendid  description,  setting  forth  the  wealth  and  delicacy  of 
art  made  manifest  as  he  came  in  and  out  of  the  sanctuary : — 

He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud, 
And  as  the  moon  at  the  full : 

As  the  sun  shining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
And  as  the  rainbow  giving  light  in  the  bright  clouds  : 
As  the  flower  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
As  lilies  by  the  rivers  of  waters, 

As  the  branches  of  the  frankincense  tree  in  the  time  of  summer, 
As  fire  burning  incense  in  the  golden  cup, 

And  as  a  vessel  of  beaten  gold  set  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones, 

When  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honor. 
To  go  up  to  the  holy  altar. 

And  as  he  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  altar  of  the  peace- 
offering  the  Levites  sounded  the  silver  trumpets,  and  singers 
chanted  hymns,  and  the  ministers  of  the  temple  made  sweet 
melody  with  a  variety  of  instruments. 

From  this,  as  from  the  dispositions  which  Jahwe  Himself  makes 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Tabernacle,  for  the  ritual  solemnity  of  the  sacred  functions,  for 
the  beauty  and  preciousness  of  priestly  adornment,  going  into  the 
minutest  details  of  construction,  measure,  form,  color,  material, 
and  manner  of  use,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  designs  of  God 
there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the;  study  of  beauty  and 
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the  expression  of  religious  sentiment  or  worship.  It  is  true  that 
the  language  of  the  heart,  the  joy  of  thanksgiving,  the  sorrow  of 
repentance  for  sin,  and  the  inward  longings  for  what  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  will  of  God,  are  a  distinct  worship  which  may 
supply,  without  any  external  manifestation,  all  that  religion  implies 
of  duty  toward  the  Divine  Majesty.  But  such  worship  of  the 
heart,  though  amply  efficient  as  a  testimony  of  dependence  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  who  is  debarred  from  a  more  complete 
expression  of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  is  none 
the  less  inadequate  when  we  consider  the  capacity  of  human 
endowments,  singly  and  collectively,  by  which  the  creature  is  able 
and  therefore  bound  to  testify  reverence  and  love  for  the  Creator 
—  not  only  with  its  whole  heart  and  mind,  but  with  all  its  strength, 
that  is,  by  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties. 

Since  the  beautiful  is  but  the  reflection  or  splendor  of  truth, 
and  since  truth,  through  the  exercise  of  the  will,  becomes  the 
good,  it  follows  that  the  priest  as  the  expositor  of  truth  and  the 
promoter  of  good  must  have  a  natural  preference  for  and  instinc- 
tive inclination  toward  that  order  and  harmony  which  arise  out 
of  the  unity  in  variety  and  vice  versa,  characterized  by  philos- 
ophers as  the  beautiful.  An  aesthetic  taste,  particularly  as  applied 
to  religion,  would  therefore  appear  to  be  an  essential  mark  of  the 
priestly  vocation,  in  the  same  sense  as  sympathy  for  the  sick  and 
poor,  love  of  purity,  habits  of  unworldliness  and  disinterestedness 
are  signs  of  an  apostolic  mind  and  heart. 

How  very  true  this  is,  can  be  amply  shown  by  the  essential 
union  which  the  history  of  Christianity,  no  less  than  that  of  Juda- 
ism before  the  coming  of  the  Messias,  manifests  in  its  liturgical 
worship  and  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts — music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  as  the  concrete  representations  of  religious 
cult.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  great  rtionuments  of  Chris- 
tian art  were  inspired  by  the  priests  who  taught  the  people  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  symbolism  in  which  to  express  it  without 
becoming  realistic.  For  the  secret  of  the  art  which  we  most 
admire  lies  not  in  any  accuracy  of  reproduction  of  the  forms  to  be 
found  in  nature,  not  in  any  trick  that  beguiles  the  senses  by  the 
perfection  of  its  imitation ;  it  lies  rather  in  the  power  to  suggest 
that  which  soars  above  the  senses  and  cannot  be  materially  and 
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fully  expressed  in  matter  or  color  or  sound.  It  is  as  if  the  artist 
had  discovered  something  that  reminds  the  beholder  of  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  of  a  mother's  care,  of  the  fatherland,  awakening 
thereby  in  him  a  longing  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  earthly 
condition,  thus  raising  the  beholder  above  the  sordid  aspirations 
after  material  pleasures.  This  is  the  meaning  and  function  of 
symbohsm ;  it  illustrates  what  is  too  noble  for  accurate  material 
expression,  or  for  our  ordinary  sense  to  apprehend  without 
descending  to  the  trifles  of  everyday  hfe. 

If  the  priest,  by  reason  of  his  vocation,  must  be  capable  of 
appreciating  this  symbolism  by  which  truth  receives  its  most  per- 
fect utterance  on  earth,  he  may  be  expected  to  take  an  active  and 
intelligent  interest  in  every  form  of  Christian  art;  and  under 
Christian  art  we  include  all  forms  of  the  beautiful  which  may  be 
made  the  expression  of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  sacrifice  of  atone- 
ment. Indeed,  the  Church  has  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  of 
her  development  in  different  chmes  and  among  different  nations, 
adopted  and  sanctified  every  form  of  pagan  art  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  true  and  the  good  has  manifested  itself. 

A  practical  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  study  of  Christian 
art  means,  or  should  mean,  with  our  clergy,  particularly  in  mis- 
sionary countries,  an  actual,  even  manual,  cultivation  of  some 
phase  or  other  of  it  in  the  practical  service  of  the  altar.  This 
may  sound  extreme.  Are  we,  who  preach  and  sacrifice,  to 
become  artisans  ?  No  ;  not  quite  artisans,  but  men  who  cultivate 
in  themselves  the  artistic  sense  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  help 
us  give  practical  illustration  and  intelligent  direction  to  those 
who  are  merely  artisans,  that  is  to  say,  mechanics  lacking  the 
originality  and  ingenious  power  of  disposing  things  that  are  use- 
ful in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  at  the  same  time  beautiful. 

Many  a  cultured  priest  is  obliged  to  be  a  church  builder;  and 
his  culture  will  serve  him  in  good  stead  in  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  his  church,  unless  it  be  limited  to  that  superficial 
varnish  of  artistic  taste  which  rejoices  in  the  collection  of  rarities 
and  real  or  supposed  treasures  of  art.  There  are  many  other 
priests  who  are  not  cultured,  that  is  to  say,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  either  a  scholastic  or  home  training  in  things  that 
are  classed  as  systematic  aesthetics.     These,  too,  are  called  upon 
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to  build  churches ;  and  there  are  rarely  found  priests  in  these 
countries  who,  when  they  build,  do  not  exert  every  faculty  and 
all  their  resources  to  build  beautifully.  Nowhere  is  the  sense  of 
practical  adaptation  to  needs  more  evident  than  in  the  missionary 
activity  of  our  priests  who  erect  houses  of  worship,  schools,  parish 
buildings ;  but  nowhere  also  is  there  more  evident  the  desire  of 
the  Catholic  priest  to  select  the  best  in  place,  form,  and  material, 
that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  useful  combined  with  the 
beautiful. 

It  seems  to  some  a  serious  neglect  that  our  seminarians 
receive  as  a  rule  no  systematic  training  at  all  in  this  branch  of 
their  probable  future  activity.  Often  quite  young,  and  without 
practical  experience,  they  are  obliged  to  build  a  church.  All 
their  aptitude  and  talents  are  pushed  to  the  strain  of  gathering 
knowledge  by  experiment  in  new  fields — presupposing  knowledge 
not  merely  of  architecture,  decoration,  and  economics,  but  of  men 
and  circumstances,  which  make  financiering  and  the  study  of 
aesthetics  a  doubly  confusing  task.  Does  not  the  study  of  the  beauti- 
ful, of  Christian  art,  harmonize  with  that  of  theology,  of  liturgy,  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  morals  ?  Is  there  not  a  most  intimate 
connexion  between  the  ethically  true  and  the  aesthetically  beauti- 
ful ?  Does  not  the  study  of  Christian  art  refine  and  elevate  as 
well  as  inform  ?  Does  it  not  furnish  a  thousand  opportunities  to 
the  interpreter  of  dogmatic  and  moral  truth  for  enforcing  the 
beautiful  lessons  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Nor  is  the  practical  pursuit  of  art  in  some  concrete  form  or 
other — such  as  music,  drawing,  building,  as  contrasted  with  the 
mere  study  of  it,  anything  that  detracts  from  the  high  dignity  of 
the  priestly  office.  God  Himself  inspires  and  ordains  Beseleel, 
the  son  of  Uri,  Ben  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  do  the  work  of 
beautiful  craftsmanship  in  the  temple  : — 

I  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  and  in  under- 
standing, and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship.  To 
design  work  of  art  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  brass ;  in  cutting  stones 
to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  artisan 
crafts  for  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord.^ 

1  Cf.  Exod.  31:2,  and  35  :  10-34. 
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Jahwe  assigns  Beseleel,  the  "  Shadow  of  God,"  assistants, 
wise-hearted  men,  who  would  carry  out  his  designs  under  his 
immediate  direction. 

What  thus  becomes  a  dignified  activity  in  the  service  of  God 
and  His  Church,  tends  to  ennoble  and  elevate,  as  I  have  already 
said.  But  it  does  more.  It  gives  a  flavor  to  our  intercourse  with 
men,  in  and  out  of  the  Church,  which  acts  like  the  aroma  of 
incense,  by  suggesting  the  Holy  Presence,  the  majesty  of  our 
service,  the  nobility  of  our  relationship  with  the  Sanctuary.  More 
than  carefully-laid  plans  of  lawful  proselyting,  more  than  well- 
prepared  discourses  and  written  books,  does  this  culture — to 
which  any  priest  may  not  only  aspire,  but  which  is  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  outcome  of  a  moderately  complete 
clerical  education,  and  belongs  by  right  and  without  pretence  to 
the  sphere  of  the  teacher  of  truth  and  goodness — attract  to  us 
men  of  finer  grain,  who  are  accessible  to  truth  and  the  influences 
of  virtue.  And  is  not  this  what  we  aim  at  being,  if  we  live  at  all 
according  to  the  purpose  of  our  calling  ? 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  Christian  art  in  any  of  its  practical 
aspects  becomes  a  delightful  and  continuous  recreation.  We  go 
to  popular  games,  aim  at  being  experts  in  some  sort  or  other  of 
sport  accomplishment,  which  frequently  demand  from  us  sacrifices 
not  only  of  time  and  convenience,  but  of  dignity  perhaps.  The 
study  of  art,  however,  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  accom- 
pany us,  which  grow  even  while  for  the  moment  we  seem  to  lose 
sight  of  them,  which  by  attracting  and  edifying  give  us  the  com- 
panionship of  the  best  men  in  our  hours  of  recreation. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SILAS. 
XXI. — Silas  and  the  Chief  Have  a  Long  Talk. 

I'^HERE  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  letter  from  New 
York;  and,  although  the  interview  cost  Father  Sinclair 
nearly  two  hours  and  a  few  emotions,  he  did  not  regret  the 
episode,  provided  it  got  Crookwood  out  of  his  peck  of  trouble. 
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The  Library  and  its  prospects  were  just  then  occupying  the 
mind  of  the  pastor  again.  His  last  interview  with  Melgrove  had 
shown  that  others  were  interested  in  its  success  as  well  as  him- 
self. A  future  was  dawning  on  it  more  brilliant  than  he  could 
have  hoped  for  two  months  since.  But  the  history  of  this  two 
months'  work  would  justify  any  effort  for  its  extension. 

The  two  sessions  a  week  crowded  the  Hall  with  readers,  who 
came  to  exchange  their  books.  In  fact,  Miss  Garvey  and  her 
assistants  began  to  see  that  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the 
numbers,  and  had  thought  seriously  of  having  an  extra  session 
on  Friday  afternoons.  The  proposed  innovation  was  laid  before 
Father  Sinclair,  who  simply  said  : — 

"  If  the  Friday  session  is  needed  to  satisfy  readers,  you  may 
introduce  it,  Miss  Garvey.  Are  your  assistants  willing  to  give 
two  more  hours  of  their  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken  to  them,  and  they  are  quite  willing,"  she 
replied. 

"  Very  well ;  so  am  I." 

And  the  extra  session  was  determined  on  there  and  then. 

"  We  had  a  strange  visitor  yesterday  morning,"  said  the 
chief;  "  a  librarian  from  New  York  looking  for  employment." 

"  Did  you  hire  him  ?  "  asked  Father  Sinclair,  smiling. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  answered ;  "  I  did  not  like  the  look  ot 
him.  The  assistants  said  he  looked  more  like  a  tramp  than  a 
librarian." 

"  A  circulating  librarian,  perhaps,"  the  pastor  added. 

**  And  Nanny  told  me  he  called  at  the  glebe-house,  and  that 
he  fainted  in  the  parlor,  and  kept  you  nearly  the  whole  afternoon  ; 
and  that  you  ordered  dinner  for  him  when  he  wasn't  a  bit 
hungry." 

"  Nanny  told  you  all  that  ?  I  must  see  Nanny  about  carry- 
ing tales." 

"  But  please  do  not  say  that  I  told  you.  She  will  never  tell 
me  anything  again." 

The  pastor,  highly  amused  at  the  chief's  curiosity  and  at  the 
housekeeper's  loquacity,  walked  around  the  Library  Hall. 

*'  Who  sent  the  oil-painting  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Caysons — to  cover  that  bare  spot.     It  is  supposed  to  be 
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a  masterpiece,  and  we  are  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Library.  I  have  already  spoken  to  the  artist  Wehrbach  to  clean 
and  re-varnish  it.     I  expect  him  here  one  of  these  days." 

"  It  may  be  a  Titian,"  said  the  pastor. 

"Or,  better  still,  a  Raffaele,"  echoed  the  chief,  who,  ever 
since  the  painting  reached  the  Library,  had  been  reviewing  her 
art-lore,  trying  to  discover  who  the  painter  might  be,  or  whether 
the  work  was  only  a  reproduction.  She  was  getting  impatient  to 
know  what  Wehrbach's  verdict  would  be. 

"  Is  Mr.  Maglundy  still  a  customer  of  yours  ?  "  he  asked, 
when  they  had  finished  with  the  painting. 

"  He  comes  regularly  every  Wednesday.  I  expect  him  here 
at  any  moment  now.  He  is  as  docile  as  a  child ;  he  lets  me 
choose  his  books  for  him  ;  and  he  is  growing  really  amiable.  I 
am  going  to  get  a  few  thousand  dollars  out  of  him  for  this  Library 
before  I  have  done  with  him." 

"  How  many  thousand  ?  Try  to  get  twenty-five,"  said  Father 
Sinclair,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

At  that  moment  the  services  of  the  chief  were  needed  at  the 
Registration  Desk,  and  off  she  went  to  her  labor  of  love.  She 
had  the  interests  of  the  Library  at  heart,  and  the  pastor  felt  sure 
that  she  would  have  an  influence  over  the  old  millionaire.  But 
he  had  decided  to  let  the  Melgroves  themselves  give  her  the 
news  of  the  projected  foundation. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session,  Maglundy  walked  into  the  Hall, 
with  his  book  under  his  arm,  and,  as  usual,  asked  for  the  chief 
librarian.  Miss  Garvey  wished  that  he  would  not  do  that  every 
time ;  for  the  assistants  were  constantly  chaffing  her  about  it. 
But  she  could  not  hint  anything  to  Maglundy. 

"  D-19  was  a  splendid  book,"  said  the  old  man  ;  *'  I  have  had 
it  out  a  week,  but  you  gave  me  the  privilege  of  renewal.  I  have 
come  to  renew  it.     I  am  not  quite  through  with  it." 

"  You  might  have  kept  it  for  another  week,  without  renewal ; 
that  is  what  I  said.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  '  The  True  Ministry 
of  Wealth  '  has  pleased  you,"  continued  the  chief  "  It  is  just 
such  books  that  wealthy  people  should  read." 

"  Indeed,  it  is.  It  has  given  me  many  new  hints.  I  feel  it  will 
convert  me." 
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"  I  am  sure  it  should,"  responded  the  chief,  not  knowing 
whether  the  old  man  was  poking  fun  or  not.  "  It  makes  one  feel 
like  doing  good  works,  like  being  generous  in  fact,  does  it  not  ?  ** 

"  Undoubtedly.  That  little  love-tale  that  runs  through  it  was 
so  pleasant.  I  do  not  know  how  it  ended.  Did  the  millionaire 
and  the  other  character " 

"  Hannah  Millwood  ?  "  suggested  the  chief. 

"  Yes.  Did  they  get  married  at  last  ?  "  asked  the  old  man, 
smiling. 

"  O  Mr.  Maglundy,  if  I  told  you  that  you  would  lose  all 
interest  in  the  book.     You  must  read  it  and  find  out  for  yourself." 

"  I  shall,  of  course.  The  Free  Library  is  always  a  success,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

**  Tremendous  success,"  exclaimed  the  chief,  who  was  glad  to 
see  the  old  millionaire  taking  an  interest  in  it.  "  But,  as  I  told 
you  last  week,  we  may  soon  have  to  close.  Look  at  these 
shelves — no  books — all  in  circulation — readers  going  away  dis- 
appointed. I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  feel  our 
friends  will  not  desert  us." 

"  How  interesting  !     Is  Father  Sinclair  well  these  days  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Garvey,  who  could  hardly 
help  showing  her  resentment  when  she  saw  how  the  little  old 
man  always  changed  the  subject  every  time  she  spoke  of  the 
needs  of  the  Library.  But  she  was  determined  he  should  not 
lose  the  thread  so  easily.  "  Father  Sinclair  is  very  well,  but  he 
feels  just  as  I  do — he  fears  for  the  Library." 

"  Indeed,  I  suppose  you  would  need  a  lot  of  books  to  keep 
you  from  closing  ?  " 

"  We  should  have  at  least  three  thousand  new  volumes  at 
this  moment,"  said  the  chief,  quietly. 

"  Indeed  !  A  large  sum  of  money  would  be  required  ?  Are 
books  dear  ?  " 

"  Too  dear  for  our  class  of  readers  to  buy  them.     Publishers 
have  a  knack  of  keeping  up  the  prices.     I  think  it  is  a  shame  the 
way  they  sell." 
"Indeed!" 

"  When  it  does  not  take  more  than  forty  or  fifty  cents  to  print 
a  book,  the  prices  that  we  have  to  pay  are  altogether  too  high. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Maglundy  ?  " 
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"  But  I  should  fancy,"  returned  the  old  man,  showing  his 
business  instinct,  "  that  when  you  take  large  quantities,  a  rebate  is 
given  ?" 

"Certainly  there  is.  But  our  Library  is  too  small  yet  to 
secure  all  those  privileges.  If  we  were  established  on  a  large 
scale — as  they  are  over  at  the  Elzevir  or  at  the  Humboldt — we 
could  claim  all  the  rebates.  Then  we  could  buy  whole  editions 
and  circulate  them." 

"  How  much  money  would  be  required  to  put  your  Library 
on  the  large  scale  you  should  like  ?" 

The  chief  was  not  prepared  for  so  practical  a  question.  But 
her  experience  at  the  Humboldt  served  her  well. 

"  I  could  not  say  at  once,  Mr.  Maglundy,"  she  replied, 
settling  down  to  business,  "  but  I  know  that  the  Humboldt  cost  the 
donors  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Of  course 
they  had  to  buy  the  building  and  reconstruct  the  interior.  That 
work  took  nearly  a  third  of  the  amount.  However,  I  should  think," 
she  continued,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  "  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand would  put  the  Laurenboro  Free  Library  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  both  the  Elzevir  and  the  Humboldt." 

"  Indeed !  These  are  interesting  details.  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  leave  you.     I  will  try  to  finish  D-19  this  week." 

He  started  toward  the  door,  and  then  turning  on  his  heel,  asked 
Miss  Garvey : — 

"  I  suppose  the  Elzevir  and  the  Humboldt  have  given  some 
form  of  acknowledgment  to  their  benefactors  ?" 

The  chief  paused  for  a  moment,  and  thought,  "  What  does  he 
mean?"  But  it  suddenly  dawned  on  her,  and  she  hastened  to 
answer : — 

"  O  yes ;  a  marble  slab  stands  in  the  hallway  of  the  Humboldt, 
with  the  names  of  the  donors  inlaid  in  golden  letters." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  old  millionaire.  "  It  was  put  there — not 
for  the  donors'  sake,  I  suppose ;  but,  you  understand,  it  encour- 
ages others  when  they  see  that  their  generosity  has  been  recog- 
nized." 

"  You  vain  old  thing  !"  thought  Miss  Garvey  ;  but  she  assured 
him.  "  No,  sir  ;  it  was  put  there  for  the  donors'  sake ;  and  that 
is  what  I  should  do  here  were  such  a  windfall  to  come.' 

"  Would  you  ?  "  he  asked,  sweetly. 
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"  Most  certainly ;  and  not  your  common  marble  either,  but  the 
purest  Carrara.  Or,  better  still,  a  bronze  tablet,  with  raised  let- 
ters on  it,  that  would  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  ages." 

Maglundy  shook  hands  with  the  chief  and  went  home. 

The  assistants  were  waiting  for  her  at  the  Receiving  Desk  as 
usual,  and  were  dying  to  know  the  gist  of  the  long  conversation. 
But  Miss  Garvcy  simply  said, — 

"  Baiting  the  hooks.     Great  schemes.     Wait,  ladies." 

The  ladies  did  not  want  to  wait.  Imagine  a  whole  week,  and 
perhaps  longer,  without  news  of  the  Maglundy-Garvey  schemes. 
It  was  altogether  too  much  to  ask  them  to  do ;  and  they  were 
quite  resentful.  The  chief  would  give  them  no  further  informa- 
tion ;  so  they  went  home  at  loggerheads  with  her. 

Miss  Garvcy  started  down  town  to  the  Royalview  bookstore, 
and  bought  a  copy  of  the  "  True  Ministry  of  Wealth,"  gilt-edged 
and  morocco-bound.  She  wrote  in  it  "  With  the  compliments  of 
the  chief  librarian  of  the  Laurenboro  Free  Library,"  and  then 
ordered  the  messenger  to  take  it  that  very  night  to  the  comer  of 
Howarth  and  Buell  Streets. 

She  had  had  no  inkling  as  yet  of  the  Melgrove-Sinclair-Gay- 
son-Graymer-Molvey  scheme ;  nor  did  she  know  till  later  how 
well  she  baited  her  hooks  that  day. 

XXII. — The  Capitulation  of  Burton. 

The  Times  that  same  evening  furnished  interesting  reading  to 
Father  Sinclair.  A  letter  from  young  Newell  asked  the  editor  to 
put  the  public  on  their  guard  against  a  plausible  impostor  who 
had  victimized  the  Elzevir  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars  ;  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  librarian  from  New  York,  stranded  in  Lauren- 
boro. Another  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Great 
Western  asked  him  to  warn  the  public  against  a  notorious  char- 
acter who  was  passing  himself  off  as  the  master  mechanic  of  a 
Western  road  and  had  collected  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  from 
the  men  in  the  shops.  A  third  letter  from  the  minister  of  the 
Hayden  Street  Tabernacle  invited  the  public  not  to  listen  to  a 
villain  who  is  posing  as  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  and  who,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  money,  may  work  on  the  sympathies  of  Lauren- 
boro. 
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Father  Sinclair  put  the  paper  down. 

"  That  beats  Bannagher !"  he  exclaimed.  "  He  worked  on 
mine  to  the  extent  of  ten  dollars.  The  arrant  rascal.  And  what  a 
consummate  actor.     Nanny,  Nanny,  come  here  quick  !  " 

The  housekeeper  ran  upstairs,  thinking  the  house  was  on  fire. 

"  Did  you  call  me,  your  Reverence  ?" 

•'  You  were  right,  after  all,  Nanny.  That  was  an  impostor  we 
had  fainting  in  the  parlor  yesterday." 

"  I  know'd  it,  your  Reverence  ;  I  know'd  it." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  dunno.     There  was  sumthin' !" 

"  Nanny,  you  are  wiser  than  your  parish  priest.  He  deceived 
me. 

With  this  testimony  to  her  perspicacity,  Nanny  went  back  to 
her  kitchen  prouder  than  if  the  pastor  had  been  made  a  bishop. 

The  Elzevir,  the  minister,  and  the  railway  superintendent  had 
wired  to  the  Gotham  Merchants'  for  information,  and  the  answer 
to  all  three  was  :  "  Impostor ;  no  such  man  known  here." 

But  Father  Sinclair  could  not  get  over  the  fainting-spell  as  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  money.  In  the  light  of  after-events,  things 
became  plainer.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  get  back  the 
loan  when  the  money  arrived  from  New  York.  However,  the 
ten  dollars  were  gone ;  but  there  was  still  a  letter  to  come  from 
Father  Ringard.     It  came  the  following  day  : — 

Dear  Father  Sinclair  : — 

I  am  mystified  at  the  use  of  my  name  in  this  affair.  There  is  no 
Crookwood  among  my  parishioners.  There  has  been  no  murder  com- 
mitted in  this  part  of  the  city  for  years.  To  gratify  you,  I  'phoned 
to  the  Gotham  Merchants' .  There  is  no  such  name  on  their  pay-roll. 
You  are  evidently  being  hoaxed.     How  much  did  you  give  him  ? 

Yours  sympathetically, 

W.  F.  Ringard. 

"  Hoaxed  "  was  the  word,  and  ten  dollars  was  the  price.  Bur- 
ton was  in  the  post-office  while  Father  Sinclair  was  reading  the 
letter. 

"  Did  you  see  last  night's  Times  about  the  clever  tramp  who 
is  prowling  around  Laurenboro  ?"  he  asked. 
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"  Read  that,"  answered  the  pastor,  handing  the  editor  the 
letter. 

Burton  nearly  dropped  to  the  pavement  with  laughter. 

"  What,  you  caught,  too,  Father  ?" 

'*  Of  course,  I  was  caught.  Who  would  not  be  ?  That  man  is  a 
genius.     It  was  worth  ten  dollars  to  see  him  in  the  fainting-scene." 

Burton  invited  himself  to  the  glebe-house  at  seven,  and  the 
pastor  went  home,  more  determined  than  ever  to  carry  out  his 
resolution  so  often  made  and  so  often  broken,  to  let  Nanny  take 
care  of  the  tramps.  However,  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his 
head  that  there  were  exceptional  tramps — and  that  Crook  wood 
was  one  of  them. 

Burton's  visit  that  evening  was  an  eventful  one — for  Burton. 
He  formally  asked  Father  Sinclair  to  receive  him  into  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

"  Do  you  realize  all  that  your  request  means  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do.  Father." 

The  pastor  handed  him  a  Profession  of  Faith  to  glance  over. 
The  editor  perused  it  carefully,  and  answered  : — 

"  I  see  no  difficulty  in  all  this.  I  have  seized  the  idea  of  an 
infallible  Church  ruling  the  spiritual  world.  That  argument  of 
yours — the  Church  cannot  err — has  made  everything  easy.  She 
has  God's  pledge  for  it.  AH  this  must  then  be  true.  Because  the 
Church  cannot  err,  if  she  told  me  that  black  was  white,  I  would 
believe  it,  and  would  say  that  my  sense  of  sight  had  failed.  I 
admit  that  there  are  many  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Faith — the 
Real  Presence,  for  example — that  are  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, but  I  realize  that  in  this  life,  with  our  finite  intellects,  we  can- 
not know  everything;  just  as  we  cannot  see  and  hear  every- 
thing, because  our  sight  and  hearing  are  limited.  We  should 
have  quite  a  contract  on  hand  were  we  to  undertake  to  sound 
God's  mysteries  with  our  short  tape-line." 

"That  is  the  way  to  reason.  Burton,"  returned  the  pastor. 
"But  you  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  people  who  would 
join  the  Church,  but  who  will  not  submit  their  reason  to  her 
infallible  teaching.  And  with  that  hideous  Reformation  cloud 
continually  before  them,  and  the  presence  of  so  many  warring 
sects  in  the  world,  all  clamoring  for  recognition,  you  can  under- 
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stand  how  the  difficulties  are  increased.  The  Church  does  not 
err ;  never  erred ;  cannot  err.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not 
her  dogmas  that  needed  reformation,  but  the  lives  of  a  few  of  her 
children." 

"  It  was  those  visits  to  Gottingen  Ward,  during  the  blizzard 
last  month,  that  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  case,"  said  Burton. 

"  Well,  I  congratulate  you.  I  have  been  looking  for  this  for 
some  time.  You  shall  be  received  into  the  Church  whenever  you 
like.     Do  you  wish  to  do  the  deed  publicly  or  privately  ?" 

"  Any  way  you  please.  Father.  Name  the  date,  and  the  hour, 
and  I  shall  be  on  hand." 

"  Let  us  have  it  in  public.  Next  Sunday  morning  before  the 
nine  o'clock  Mass,  you  will  read  your  Profession  of  Faith.  On 
Monday  you  will  receive  your  First  Communion.  The  Arch- 
bishop will  confirm  you  in  St.  Paul's  a  week  from  Sunday.  Will 
that  programme  suit  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly ;  and  I  thank  you  heartily." 

The  following  day  was  Saturday.  The  Times  published  this 
simple  note : — 

Mr.  Hiram  Burton,  editor  of  this  paper,  will  abjure  the  Protestant  tenets  at  the 
nine  o'clock  Mass,  to-morrow,  in  St.  Paul's  Church. 

It  was  printed  in  small  type  in  the  "  Personal  Column."  But 
every  body  reads  the  Personal  Column — it  gives  so  much  news 
about  one's  neighbors.  The  curiosity  of  Laurenboro  was 
aroused  ;  and  on  Sunday  morning  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  was 
crowded.  Maglundy  had  been  invited  by  the  pastor  and  was  in 
his  pew.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  while  the  neophyte  was  read- 
ing in  a  clear  voice  the  long  formula.  When  he  placed  his  hand 
on  the  Bible  and  with  an  accent  of  conviction,  swore  "  So  help 
me  God  and  these  Holy  Gospels,"  the  silence  of  the  tomb  rested 
on  the  people. 

The  pastor  took  occasion  of  the  event  to  say  a  few  telling 
words  on  the  obligation  of  seeking  the  truth,  and  the  further 
obligation  of  embracing  it  fearlessly  once  we  have  found  it.  He 
spoke  of  the  peace  of  mind  that  followed  one's  entrance  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  thanked  God  for  the  noble  example  that  had 
been  set  this  morning,  and  asked  prayers  for  him  who  was  to 
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seal  his  covenant  on  the  following  day  by  receiving  the  Bread  of 
Angels. 

Maglundy  left  the  church  immediately  after  the  sermon. 
Many  of  the  congregation,  who  were  aware  of  his  antipathy  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times^  made  their  surmises  :  so  much  so  that 
his  exit  was  the  topic  of  conversation  after  Mass,  But  Father 
Sinclair,  who  knew  the  old  man  better  than  any  of  them,  felt  that 
there  must  have  been  some  other  reason  for  his  going  out. 

Maglundy  did  not  carry  his  antipathy  that  far.  The  pastor 
knew  he  was  deeply  wounded,  but  he  also  knew  that  he  hated 
no  man  on  earth.  If  Burton  were  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, the  old  miner  would  be  the  first  to  clasp  it.  They  had  never 
met.  There  could  be  no  rivalry  between  them.  Burton  had 
brains ;  so  far  Maglundy  had  shown  that  he  had  only  money, 
and  had  been  foolish  with  it.  That  more  than  anything  else 
accounted  for  the  trenchant  pen  of  the  one,  and  the  injured  feel- 
ings of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Melgrove  called  at  the  glebe-house  to  tell  the  pastor 
that  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Library  had  had  another 
meeting,  and  that  the  prospects  were  never  so  brilliant.  A  third 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday,  to  which  the  pastor  was 
invited.  Mr.  Maglundy  was  also  to  be  there  to  meet  Cayson  and 
the  rest  of  them. 

"May  I  bring  Mr.  Burton?"  asked  Father 'Sinclair.  "  I  am 
anxious  that  he  should  meet  Maglundy  ;  just  as  I  am  anxious  to 
get  the  editor  interested  in  our  works  as  soon  as  possible." 

Burton  went  over  with  the  priest  to  the  Mel  groves,  and  there 
met  old  friends,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  recent  event. 
Everybody  knew  Burton.  For  years  he  had  been  the  best  known 
man  in  Laurenboro.  A  brilliant  writer,  he  had  brought  the 
Times  up  to  its  present  literary  standard  ;  a  conscientious  journal- 
ist, he  had  made  it  the  terror  of  evil-doers  and  shams.  The 
interests  of  Laurenboro  were  always  uppermost  with  Burton. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  but  an  honorable  one,  and  he  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  Catholic  forces  of  the  metropolis. 
That  is  why  he  was  so  welcome  at  the  Mel  groves,  where  kindred 
spirits  greeted  him. 

Horace  Melgrove  came  down  from  his  room  to  assist  at  the 
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meeting.  They  were  all  waiting  for  the  millionaire,  when  a  note 
addressed  to  the  hostess  arrived,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  every- 
body. It  was  from  the  house  surgeon  of  the  Providence  Hospital 
to  say  that  Mr.  Silas  Maglundy  had  been  removed  thither  that 
afternoon,  with  appendicitis,  and  was  in  Room  H,  private  ward. 
He  could  not  possibly  be  at  the  Melgroves'  to-night. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  said  Burton ;  "  it  may  go  hard  with  him." 

That  was  the  sentiment  of  all  present,  of  none  more  than 
Father  Sinclair,  who  immediately  went  to  the  telephone  and  told 
the  Sister  in  charge  to  say  that  he  would  be  in  the  private  ward. 
Room  H,  in  less  than  an  hour. 

"  Gentlemen,  that  explains  his  leaving  the  church  yesterday 
morning,  does  it  not  ?  "  ventured  the  pastor,  when  he  returned 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  We  are  all  sorry  for  Mr.  Maglundy,  but  we  may  as  well  get 
down  to  business,"  said  Melgrove ;  and  addressing  himself  chiefly 
to  the  priest,  he  began : — 

"  We  had  a  meeting  here  on  Friday  last,  and  we  came  to  some 
very  practical  conclusions  in  connexion  with  the  library  scheme. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  are  assured. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Cayson  will  contribute  twenty  thousand  dollars ; 
Mr.  David  Graymer,  ten  thousand ;  Mr.  Hugh  Mulvey,  ten  thou- 
sand ;  Mrs.  Melgrove  and  myself,  five  thousand ;  Helen's  insur- 
ance, five  thousand. 

"  That  makes  altogether  a  good  round  sum,"  continued  Mel- 
grove. "We  had  intended  to-night  to  bring  the  pressure  of 
example  to  bear  upon  our  friend  Mr.  Maglundy,  whom,  however, 
Providence  is  reserving  for  another  occasion.  The  matter,  even 
as  it  stands  now,  is  quite  satisfactory.  With  the  interest  of  fifty 
thousand  safely  invested,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something 
worthy  of  our  Church  and  our  city." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Father  Sinclair,  "this  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  as  the  representative  of  St.  Paul's,  I  thank  you.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  who  should  see  to  the 
investment  of  the  money  and  have  an  eye  on  expenditures.  We 
all  realize  that  the  present  site,  however  valuable  it  was  to  begin 
the  work  with,  is,  under  altered  conditions,  no  longer  suitable. 
A  large  building  will  have  to  be  secured;  one  that  is  central. 
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where  the  approach  in  winter  and  summer  would  be  easy  for  all 
classes." 

"  Where  would  you  suggest  ?"  asked  Cayson. 

"  I  should  fancy  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Howarth 
Street,"  answered  Father  Sinclair. 

"That's  where  our  friend  Maglundy  lives,"  interrupted  Burton. 
"  The  different  lines  converge  on  Howarth  Street." 

"  Excellent  idea,"  added  Graymer.  *'  I  think  Father  Sinclair's 
suggestion  should  be  carried  out ;  and  before  we  proceed  further, 
I  nominate  Messrs.  Melgrove,  Cayson,  Molvey,  and  Father  Sin- 
clair, to  act  as  a  committee  pro  tem." 

*'  I  move  in  amendment,"  said  Melgrove,  "  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  Graymer  be  added  to  the  list." 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted,"  interrupted  the  pastor,  "  I  make  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  that  the  name  of  the  editor  of  the 
Laurenboro  Times  be  added  to  those  already  given." 

Both  amendments  were  carried  unanimously,  and  the  Com- 
mittee  decided  to  begin  quietly  to  select  a  site.  There  was  no 
hurry.  The  foundation  of  the  Library  was  now  assured,  and  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  work  to  secure  the  best  possible 
terms  all  along  the  line. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Melgrove,  when  the  motion  was  put  to 
adjourn,  "  there  is  a  newspaper  man  in  the  room."  All  laughed. 
"  Don't  mention  our  plans  yet,  Burton.  You  may  say  that  fifty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  donated  to  the  Laurenboro  Free 
Library.  That  will  be  enough  to  set  the  citizens  a-talking  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Elzevir  a-thinking." 

The  meeting  being  over,  the  gentlemen  went  to  their  homes, 
and  Father  Sinclair  took  a  sleigh  for  the  Providence  Hospital. 

XXIII. — The  Millionaire  Sees  Things  from  a  New 
Standpoint. 

Maglundy  was  in  bed,  and  apparently  suffering  great  pain. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  Father  Sinclair. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  see  me,  Fawther,"  said  the 
old  man. 

The  sympathetic  pastor  expressed  surprise  at  the  sudden  turn 
things  had  taken,  and  asked  what  the  physicians  purposed  doing. 
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"  They  are  going  to  operate  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  and 
they  tell  me  I  shall  be  all  right  afterwards.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  get  over  this.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  fear  that  the  end 
has  come." 

Maglundy  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Father  Sinclair  tried  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  his  mind, 
and  told  him  he  would  call  on  the  morrow.  It  was,  very  pos- 
sibly, only  a  passing  indisposition ;  but  it  was  customary  for 
people  about  to  undergo  operations  to  settle  up  their  accounts 
with  the  Master  of  Life  before  they  went  to  the  surgeon's  table. 

Maglundy  heaved  another  sigh. 

"  Of  course,"  added  the  priest,  "  this  is  only  a  precautionary 
measure.  Undergoing  operations  nowadays,  with  our  improved 
surgical  methods,  is  an  easy  matter.  Still,  it  is  always  well  to  be 
on  the  safe  side." 

The  patient  saw  the  logic  of  the  argument,  and  said  he  would 
be  glad  if  the  priest  called  to  see  him  the  next  day. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  to  die — just  think  of  it — to  die — to  leave  this 
world  forever."     The  old  man  groaned. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  die,  Mr.  Maglundy,"  said  Father  Sin- 
clair, buttoning  his  fur  coat.  "  I  shall  call  to-morrow,  after  the 
doctors  have  made  their  rounds.  Meanwhile,  look  over  your 
past  life " 

"  My  past  life  !"  exclaimed  the  patient.  "  My  whole  long  life, 
with  its  years  and  years !     How  shall  I  ever  begin  the  task  ?" 

"  I  shall  give  you  all  the  help  you  need,"  answered  the  pastor, 
who  arose  to  leave  the  room,  saying,  as  he  closed  the  door,  that 
he  would  think  of  him  in  the  morning  during  Mass. 

"  Thank  you,  Fawther.  But  I  am  afraid  to  die — to  die — to 
leave  all."  And  he  contined  this  refrain  audibly  while  the  priest 
was  walking  down  the  corridor. 

The  worm  of  remorse  had  begun  its  work.  It  needed  some 
fell  blow  like  this  to  bring  the  old  miner  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 
It  had  come  at  last ;  and  the  pastor  was  going  to  profit  by  the 
occasion  to  make  Maglundy  straighten  up  his  accounts  with  his 
Maker.  He  told  the  Sisters  to  call  him  if  the  patient  in  Room  H 
became  worse  during  the  night,  and  went  home  sympathizing 
with  the  present  plight  of  the  old  millionaire,  who  realized  vividly 
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at  last  that  gold  mines  and  Trans-Siberian  stocks  do  not  give  one 
immunity  from  death. 

There  was  no  immediate  danger,  "  only  an  inordinate  fear," 
the  physician  'phoned  to  Father  Sinclair,  who  set  himself  imme- 
diately to  give  further  thought  to  the  Library  scheme — a  scheme 
that  was  progressing  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
addressed  cards  to  the  various  publishers  for  their  latest  catalogues, 
and  to  other  libraries  for  their  rules  and  regulations.  He 
purposed  making  the  Laurenboro  Free  Library  a  model  in  every 
respect.  The  addition  of  the  Consulting  Section  devoted  to  con- 
troversy and  a  large  Reading  Room  entered  into  his  plans,  and 
was  quite  decided  upon. 

He  was  about  to  retire  for  the  night  when  Nanny  brought  him 
a  note  that  had  been  in  her  pocket  since  the  early  morning.  It 
was  from  Miss  Garvey,  who  was  beside  herself  with  joy.  Wehr- 
bach  the  artist  had  examined  the  Cayson  painting,  and  had  pro- 
nounced it  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

"  Just  think  of  it,"  she  wrote  in  a  postscript,  "  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  !" 

"  I  wonder  whether  Wehrbach  included  the  frame  in  this," 
mused  the  pastor,  smiling.  "  However,  Wehrbach  is  a  first-rate 
authority,  and  his  opinion  is  worth  something.  There  may  be  truth 
in  what  he  says.     If  so,  we  can  afford  to  wait." 

The  following  morning  he  went  over  to  the  studio  and  inter- 
viewed the  artist  himself. 

"  Yas,  dot  iss  a  miasterpeez,  vor  zertain.  I  haf  nod  cleaned 
it  yed.  But  you  gan  zee  vor  yourzelf.  Loog  ad  dot  grouping, 
undt  dot  raccourci,  undt  dot  lighd  undt  shade.  Id  vill  dake  me 
two  or  dhree  tays  to  ged  dot  famish  off,  I  may  zee  zome  name, 
undt  dot  vill  zettle  id." 

Father  Sinclair's  own  critical  tastes  had  told  him  all  this  before ; 
there  had  been  no  reason,  at  least  for  the  moment,  for  the  enthu- 
siastic note  of  the  chief  librarian. 

'*  I  hope  you  will  discover  that  it  is  a  Corregio.  It  looks  like 
his  work,"  said  the  pastor,  smiling,  as  he  was  leaving  the  studio. 

"  Mien  Lieben.  Vhat  a  glory  iv  we  haf  a  Gorrege  in  Lauren- 
poro." 

The  enthusiastic  Alsatian    had    not    time    to  complete  his 
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remarks ;  for  Father  Sinclair  had  started  for  the  Providence  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  Maglundy. 

The  patient  had  passed  another  sleepless  night  and  was  still 
in  distressing  pain.  The  priest  did  not  lose  much  time  in  pre- 
liminaries. 

"  Mr.  Maglundy,  I  have  come  to  help  you  to  carry  out  the 
little  programme  we  arranged  last  night.  You  will  make  your 
confession  now.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  bring  you  Holy 
Communion  ;  and  then  you  will  be  ready  for  the  operation." 

The  old  man  was  in  an  agony — an  agony  of  apprehension  more 
excruciating  than  his  physical  pains.  He  was  trying  to  examine 
his  conscience ;  trying  to  go  back  forty  years,  with  its  ups  and 
downs,  with  its  obligations  ignored,  its  responsibilities  forgotten, 
its  moral  sanctions  now  so  vividly  before  him.  He  had  spent 
half  the  night  trying  to  dig  up  the  events  in  which  he  had  been 
the  chief  actor  during  that  long  interval.  His  youth  and  man- 
hood passed  before  him  like  a  nightmare.  He  looked  back 
through  the  dim  vista  of  years  and  saw  God  still  listening  to 
words  and  sounding  thoughts  he  would  fain  forget ;  he  could  see 
the  dread  finger  of  the  Just  Judge  pointing  to  deeds  that  made 
him  blush.  He  shuddered  at  the  vividness  of  the  memory  of 
God.  And  during  these  forty  years  of  sleeping  conscience,  how 
much  had  been  forgotten  !  How  he  longed  for  some  one  to  help 
him ;  or  at  least  to  get  a  momentary  glimpse  at  his  own  page  in 
the  dread  Book  of  Life,  to  see  what  the  recording  angel  had 
marked  down  against  him  during  nearly  half  a  century  of  forget- 
fulness  of  God.  What  cowards  we  are,  after  all,  the  bravest  of 
us !  What  a  different  aspect  this  world  assumes  when  we  feel  that 
the  end  is  near ! 

The  patient  turned  to  the  priest,  who  was  putting  on  his 
purple  stole,  and  with  a  look  of  supplication,  asked  : — 

"  Fawther,  how  am  I  to  begin  ?     I  am  utterly  helpless." 

But  he  was  taken  in  hand  there  and  then,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  pastor  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  glebe-house. 

That  evening  the  Sisters  prepared  a  little  altar  in  Room  H, 
with  candles  and  crucifix.  When  Maglundy  heard  the  tingle  of 
the  bell  next  morning,  and  the  recital  of  prayers  in  the  corridor, 
he  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  bed  and  throw  himself  on  his 
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knees ;  and  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  nurse  ordered 
him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Bread  of  Angels  passed  into  the  heart 
of  the  old  miner  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years.  Father  Sinclair 
told  him  to  profit  by  the  precious  moments  while  the  Divine 
Guest  was  with  him,  and  to  ask  God  to  give  him  back  again  the 
faith  of  his  childhood. 

The  operation  was  a  simple  one.  The  patient  was  weak  from 
fear  of  death  rather  than  from  any  other  cause.  When  he  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  ether,  and  found  himself  alive  and 
back  again  in  Room  H,  his  spirits  revived.  The  old-time  smile 
appeared  on  his  lips,  and  he  was  settling  himself  comfortably  in  a 
sea  of  pillows  when  the  nurse  brought  him  in  a  large  bouquet  of 
bleeding-hearts,  with  a  card  bearing  the  sympathies  of  the  chief 
librarian. 

"  That  dear  chief,"  he  murmured,  while  the  flowers  were  being 
laid  on  the  table  beside  him,  "  and  it  was  she  who  sent  me  this 
handsome  book  last  Wednesday.     May  God  bless  her !  " 

The  old  millionaire  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  asleep,  the  first 
time  since  he  reached  the  Providence.  His  recovery  was  assured. 
It  took  more  than  an  attack  of  appendicitis  to  shake  the  vigorous 
frame  of  a  California  miner.  But  it  was  evident  from  his  conver- 
sations and  his  new  views  of  things  that  a  spiritual  revolution  had 
taken  place.     Maglundy  was  a  changed  man. 

Father  Sinclair  was  his  closest  friend  after  that.  Every  day 
the  pastor  came  to  see  him ;  the  same  smile  of  welcome  always 
greeted  his  entry  into  Room  H. 

"  I  got  the  fright  of  my  life  the  day  the  ambulance  came  after 
me  to  bring  me  here,"  ventured  Maglundy,  a  few  days  later,  to 
the  priest  who  had  seated  himself  for  a  short  talk.  "  I  once  fell 
fifty  feet  down  a  shaft  in  California,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  scare 
I  got  last  Monday." 

"  What  scared  you  ?"  asked  the  pastor. 

"  Death,  of  course !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  vigorously.  "  Just 
think  of  my  dying  in  the  state  I  was  in  after  forty  years  of  wicked- 
ness." 

"  But  that  is  all  forgotten  now,  I  trust.  God  has  given  you  a 
great  grace." 
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"  And  one  that  I  am  not  going  to  forget.  Fawther,  I  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf.  I  understand  now  why  you  were  so 
anxious  about  me  and  about  my  going  to  church.  But  you  were 
not  severe  enough.  Old  sinners  like  me  should  be  taken  by  the 
coat  collar." 

"  We  are  only  God's  instruments,"  replied  the  priest.  "  We 
can  suggest,  urge,  exhort ;  but  men  have  their  free  will.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  leave  them  to  themselves  and  to  God's  grace." 

"  I  understand,"  persisted  the  patient ;  "  but  there  should  be 
strong  remedies  to  meet  desperate  cases." 

"That  is  just  what  people  do  not  want,  Mr.  Maglundy.  If 
we  chide  them  privately  for  their  sinful  lives,  they  are  insulted  ; 
if  we  preach  them  a  strong  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  they  go  away 
offended,  and  threaten,  some  of  them,  to  leave  the  Church.  They 
never  consider  their  own  interests  that  are  at  stake  or  the  motive 
that  urges  us  to  speak.  It  is  very  often  at  that  moment  that  God  is 
good  enough  to  take  them  in  hand.  He  sends  them  some  severe 
trial  or  shock  to  bring  them  back  to  their  senses." 

"  He  sent  me  one,  didn't  He  ?"  echoed  the  patient. 

The  past  three  days  had  evidently  begun  an  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  millionaire. 

Father  Sinclair  had  the  "  True  Ministry  of  Wealth  "  in  his 
hand,  admiring  its  rich  binding  and  the  dedication  on  the  fly-leaf, 
when  the  door  opened  gently,  and  the  porter  brought  in  a  fresh 
bouquet — this  time  of  roses — with  another  card  of  sympathy 
from  the  chief  librarian. 

"  Isn't  she  a  fine,  good  woman  ?"  remarked  Maglundy,  when 
he  read  the  card  and  handed  it  to  the  pastor. 

"  One  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  in  my  parish.  She  is 
doing  a  great  work  in  that  Library ;  and  before  long  she  will  be 
able  to  do  much  more." 

"  How's  that  ?"  asked  the  patient,  almost  sitting  up. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Maglundy,  you  disappointed  Melgrove  and 
the  rest  of  us  last  Monday.  The  very  day  you  were  taken  ill,  a 
meeting  of  our  five  leading  Catholics,  with  our  new  convert  Bur- 
ton, was  held  at  the  Melgroves,  and  they  decided  to  contribute 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  put  the  Library  on  a  permanent  basis. 
It  was  a  dreadful  disappointment  when  the  note  came  from  the 
physician  to  say  that  you  had  been  brought  here." 
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"  And  what  else  did  they  decide  ?"  asked  the  patient,  intently. 

"  To  ask  you  to  be  one  of  the  founders  with  them.  They 
wish  to  raise  seventy-five  thousand,  and  they  look  to  you,  as  the 
wealthiest,  for  the  other  twenty-five  thousand " 

"  They  shall  have  it,  Fawther,"  replied  the  old  man  earnestly. 
"  The  danger  of  death  I  was  in — when  I  think  of  the  escape  I 
had  ! — has  taken  away  all  value  for  money  from  me.  All  rank 
nonsense,  Fawther  !     And  they  can  have  more  if  they  need  it." 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  sir.  You  should  notify  Mr.  Mel- 
grove.  The  gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  could  come  to 
some  decision  as  to  plans.  This  generous  gift  of  yours  would 
bring  matters  to  a  head  all  the  more  quickly." 

"  Is  Mr.  Melgrove  able  to  be  out  yet  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  However,  I  shall  ask  his  wife  and  the  chief 
librarian  to  call  on  you." 

"  That  dear  chief!"  sighed  the  invalid.  "  Every  day  she  sent 
me  flowers.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ?  How  can  I  show  her  my 
gratitude  ?     Has  Miss  Garvey  any  relatives,  Fawther  ?" 

/'  None  whatever." 

"  Will  you  be  surprised  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have  serious  thought 
of  settling  down  in  life  ?  " — it  was  an  old  man  of  sixty  who  was 
speaking — "  you  do  not  know  what  a  lonely  life  I  led  in  that 
big  house  on  Howarth  and  Buell  Streets." 

Father  Sinclair  seized  the  whole  situation  in  a  twinkling.  It 
came  to  him  suddenly — like  the  traditional  thunder-clap.  The 
very  thought  of  a  possible  romance  between  the  old  millionaire 
and  his  chief  librarian  was  startling  enough  to  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  such  surprises  all  his  life  ;  but  it  startled  him  rather 
for  its  prosaic  features.  This  was  not  a  case  wherein  he  saw  grey 
December  and  youthful  May  joining  hands  and  trusting  to  the 
future  for  fair  weather.  It  was  rather  that  of  old  December  link- 
ing fortunes  with  middle-aged  August,  the  month  that  passes  just 
before  the  sere  comes. 

The  prospect  was  rosy  enough.  Mary  Garvey  had  long  since 
thrown  off  the  shackles  of  youth.  The  fact  that  she  was  living 
so  tar  back  as  the  Civil  War — no  one  ever  dared  to  investigate 
further — was  a  proof  that  the  day  dreams  of  early  years  had  left 
her.     She  was  now  a  staid  little  lady  who  had  reached  an  age 
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when  she  could  be  a  cheering  helpmate  for  an  old  millionaire  in 
the  autumn  of  his  days.  And  the  pastor  could  not,  for  the  life 
of  him,  see  any  objection  to  such  a  union. 

But  this  was  only  useless  speculation.  From  the  very  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  Father  Sinclair  had  resolved  that  match-making 
should  never  be  of  his  province,  and  he  vowed  inwardly  that  he 
would  not  begin  at  this  late  date.     So  he  merely  remarked : — 

"  Mr.  Maglundy,  the  lady  you  mentioned  is  an  admirable  little 
woman — one  in  a  thousand.  I  have  known  her  for  years.  I 
know  also  that  her  income  will  suffice  for  her  support  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  But  that  suggestion  of  yours  appeals  to  me.  Your 
position  in  life  is  not  an  enviable  one.  As  you  say,  you  have  a 
home,  but  you  have  not  the  comforts  of  home  life.  You  will 
need  a  stay  in  your  declining  years." 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  thought  Maglundy,  in  confusion,  "  the 
Fawther  has  got  hold  of  it." 

"  Of  course,''  continued  the  pastor,  "  this  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  fancy  your  suggestion  is  worth  some  thought." 

"  Bless  your  heart! — it  is  all  thought  out,"  answered  the  old 
man,  bravely.  "  But  who  ever  told  you  my  secret,  Fawther  ?"  he 
asked,  trying  to  smile. 

Maglundy  had  blurted  out  his  own  secret.  His  question  was 
only  a  feint  to  throw  his  interlocutor  off  the  track.  But  he  had 
at  that  moment  to  do  with  a  shrewder  judge  of  men  than  himself 

"  No  one,"  retorted  the  pastor.  "  I  am  only  seconding  a  sug- 
gestion of  yours,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  some  consideration. 
Meanwhile,  think  over  it." 

Father  Sinclair  felt  that  the  millionaire  had  food  enough  for 
reflection,  and  he  took  leave  of  the  invalid,  promising  to  return 
soon. 

Room  H  had  long  been  known  as  the  cosiest  room  in  the 
private  ward  of  the  Providence.  And  it  would  have  remained  so 
probably,  had  not  the  danger  of  lurking  germs  obliged  the  Sisters 
to  keep  pace  with  modern  methods.  Bare  floors,  glass  tables, 
antiseptic  wall-paper,  germicidal  linen,  and  the  half-dozen  other 
indispensable  needs  of  recent  science  replaced  the  heavy  carpets 
and  rich  curtains,  which  had  given  the  little  room  its  home-like 
aspect.  Happily,  the  silver  sunlight  flooded  in,  even  in  the 
shortest  days  of  winter. 
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Maglundy  was  in  ecstasies.  He  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
when  the  house-surgeon  made  his  rounds,  who,  finding  his  tem- 
perature higher,  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  eaten. 

"  Only  what  the  good  Sisters  gave  me,"  answered  the  patient, 
innocently. 

The  physician  told  the  nurse  in  charge  that  he  had  found  the 
appendicitis  case  in  Room  H  very  much  worse  and  feverish.  He 
had  better  lie  down  and  keep  his  mind  and  body  quiet. 

The  nurse  came  in  with  war  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  must  go  right  back  to  bed,  sir.  I  shall  have  to  apply 
more  ice-bags." 

"  You  wouldn't  do  that,  Sister,  to  an  old  man  like  me,  would 
you  ?"  he  asked  appealingly. 

Maglundy  hated  the  ice-bags,  and  the  nurse  had  to  fly  and 
hide  her  laughter.  He  went  back  to  bed,  and  kept  his  body 
quiet ;  but  he  could  not  control  his  thoughts  so  easily.  He  began 
to  muse : — 

"  Father  Sinclair  must  have  got  hold  of  this  secret  somehow. 
I  never  mentioned  it  to  any  one.  But  how  am  I,  Silas  Maglundy, 
ever  going  to  propose  marriage  to  Miss  Garvey  ?  .  .  .  How 
shall  I  go  about  it  ?  .  .  .  Where  am  I  to  begin  ?  .  .  . 
What  is  the  programme  ?  "     .     .     . 

These  and  a  hundred  other  questions  puzzled  the  brain  of  old 
Maglundy,  who  did  not  know  how  easy  the  task  was  going  to 
be.  The  toils  had  been  set  so  cunningly  that  he  walked  right 
into  them. 

E.  J.  Devine,  S.J. 

Montrealy  Canada, 

[To  be  continued.] 


Hnalecta^ 


E  S.  RITUUM  CONGREGATIONE. 

I. 
Declaratio  S.  Rituum    Congregatione  circa  Instructiones 

DiEi  II  AuGUSTi  1905,  de  libris  cantum  liturgicum  CON- 

tinentibus. 
A  nonnullis  Editoribus  proponitur  subinde  quaestio  de  modo 
interpretandi  Dispositiones  Art.  II  et  IV  Decreti  seu  Instructionum 
Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationis,  diei  11  Augusti  MCMV,  circa 
editionem  et  approbationem  librorum  cantum  liturgicum  Grego- 
rianum  continentium.  Ad  hanc  autem  quaestionem  solvendam 
eadem  Sacra  Congregatio,  de  mandate  Sanctissimi  Domini  Nostri 
Pii  Papae  X,  quae  sequuntur  declarat : — 

1.  Forma  notularum  cantus  sic  debet  integra  servari,  ut  omnes 
ex  eis  quae  eamdem  habent  rationem  vel  significationem,  ac  proinde 
in  editione  typica  Vaticana  unam  eamdemque  figuram  referunt, 
pariter  in  alia  editione,  quae  ab  Ordinario  possit  approbari,  neces- 
sario  quoad  formam  omnino  inter  se  similes  extent  et  coaequales. 
Ideoque  signa  quae  forte  fuerint,  permittente  Ordinario,  superin- 
ducta,  nuUatenus  notularum  formam,  vel  modum  quo  ipsae  coni- 
unguntur,  afficere  debent. 

2.  Quamvis  editio  aliqua  fuerit  recognita,  ab  Ordinario  vel  ab 
ipsa  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione,  tamquam  de  caetero,  videlicet 
exceptis  signis,  cum  typica  conformis,  oportet  tamen  ut  deinceps 
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normas  supra  statutas  exacte  servet;  quatenus,  inter  notulas 
typicas  et  signa  quae  supervcniunt,  iam  amplius  confusio  oriri 
nequeat.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.  Die  14  Fe- 
bruarii  1906. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  S.  R.  C.  Pro-Praef. 
L.  tS. 

t  D.  Panici,  Arch.  Laod.,  S.  R.  C.  Sec. 

II. 
Varia  solvuntur  Dubia. 
R.mus  D.nus  Franciscus  Nagl,  Episcopus  Tergestinus  et  lus- 
tinopolitanus,  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationi  sequentes  quaes- 
tiones  solvendas  humillime  proposuit,  nimirum : — 

I.  An  fideles  absolutione  in  articulo  mortis  in  lingua  vernacula 
peracta,  sicuti  modo  pluries  fit,  indulgentias  lucrari  queant  ? 

II.  In  Missis  de  Requie  post  elevationem  loco  Benedictus^ 
Litaniae  uti  ex  Rituali  Romano  in  ordine  commendationis  animac, 
vel  Lauretanae,  canuntur,  et  huiusmodi  Missae  fiunt  lectae.  In- 
super  in  Missis  cantatis  de  die,  intonato  Credo  sacerdos  prosequitur 
Missam  ut  lectam  usque  ad  Praefationem.  Quaeritur  an  haec 
tolerari  possint  ? 

III.  An  sacerdos  in  lingua  vernacula  Officium  divinum  Bre- 
viarii  Romani  ex.  gr.  Nativitatis  Domini,  defunctorum,  etc.,  cum 
populo  peragens,  vel  Litanias  Sanctorum  in  Processionibus  Roga- 
tionum  eadem  lingua  persolvens,  teneatur  has  partes  Breviarii 
Romani  in  lingua  latina  iterum  recitare  ? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti  Secre- 
tarii,  exquisito  voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae,  reque  mature  per- 
pensa,  respondendum  censuit : — 

Ad  I.  Negative,  quia  haec  benedictio  in  articulo  mortis  est 
precatio  stricto  sensu  liturgica. 

Ad  II.  Negative,  et  hos  abusus  omnino  esse  eliminandos. 

Ad  III.  Affirmative ;  nam  qui  ad  recitationem  divini  Officii 
et  cuiusque  partis  Breviarii  Romani  sunt  obligati,  tantum  in  lingua 
latina  haec  recitare  debent,  alias  non  satisfaciunt  obligationi. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit.     Die  3  lulii  1904. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praef. 

L.  tS. 

t  D.  Panici,  Arch.  Laod.,  Sec. 
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E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  EPISCOPORUM  ET  REGULARIUM. 

CONCEDITUR  MiNISTRO  GeN.  FF.  CaPUCCINORUM  UT  AGGREGARE 
POSSIT  PRIMO  ET  SECUNDO  OrDINI,  CUM  PARTICIPATIONE 
BONORUM    SPIRITUALIUM,     CONGREGATIONES   TeRTII    OrD.    S. 

Francisci. 

Beatissime  Pater^ 

Infrascriptus  Minister  Generalis  Ordinis  FF.  Minorum  Capuc- 
cinorum,  ad  osculum  S.  Pedis  prostratus,  humiliter  exponit,  quod 
ipsi  interdum  a  Congregationibus  Tertiariorum  S.  PVancisci  in 
Communitate  viventium  et  vota  simplicia  emittentium  porriguntur 
preces  eo  tendentes,  ut  primo  et  secundo  Ordini  ab  ipso  depen- 
denti  aggregentur,  et  sic  vi  decreti  Apostolici  sub  die  28  Augusti 
anni  1893  editi  a  S.  C.  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepo- 
sita,  Indulgentiarum  et  spiritualium  gratiarum  eiusdem  primi  et 
secundi  Ordinis,  quantum  concedere  fas  est,  participes  efficiantur. 
Porro  inter  has  Congregationes  inveniuntur  etiam  tales,  quae  non 
dicti  primi  et  secundi  Ordinis  habitum,  nee  nomen  Capuccinorum 
mutuantur,  licet  tamen,  uti  relatum  fuit,  ad  magnam  Familiam 
Franciscanam  pertineant.  Quapropter  idem  Minister  Generalis, 
ad  obsecundandum  piis  enunciatarum  Congregationum  votis,  ad 
praecavendas  invalidas  Tertiariorum  regularium  aggregationes,  et 
etiam  ad  sui  Ordinis  bonum  spirituale  promovendum,  Sanctitati  V. 
humiliter  supplicatur  pro  gratia  : — 

1°  Ut  tam  ipse  quam  sui  Successores,  Congregationes  Ter- 
tiariorum ac  Tertiariarum  Tertii  Ordinis  S.  Francisci  Regulam  a 
Leone  XIII  approbatam  quoad  substantiam  profitentium,  in  com- 
munitate viventium,  et  vota  simplicia  emitentium  sive  primi  et 
secundi  Ordinis  habitum  et  nomen  mutuentur,  sive  non,  eidem 
primo  et  secundo  Ordini  aggregare  possint  ac  valeant. 

2°  Ut  earumdem  Congregationum  Sodales,  si  id  petant,  ut 
quandoque  evenit,  participes  reddere  valeant  omnium  bonorum 
operum,  quae  in  dicto  primo  et  secundo  Ordine  a  singulis  mem- 
bris  peraguntur,  utque  vicissim  primi  et  secundi  Ordinis  membra 
participare  possint  omnibus  bonis  operibus,  quae  a  Sodalibus 
Congregationum  ut  supra  aggregatarum  perficiuntur. 

Et  Deus  etc. 

Vigore  specialium  facultatum  a  SS.mo  Domino  Nostro  con- 
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cessarum,  Sacra  Congregatio  E.morum  et  R.morum  S.  R.  E. 
Cardinalium  negotiis  et  consultationibus  Episcoporum  et  Regula- 
rium  praeposita,  attentis  expositis,  benigne  annuit  precibus  P. 
Ministri  Generalis  Oratoris  pro  gratia,  dummodo  enunciatae  So- 
cietates  sint  rite  Tertio  Ordini  Franciscali  addictae,  nee  alterius 
Familiae  Franciscalis  seu  Fratrum  Minorum  vel  Fratrum  Mino- 
rum  Conventualium  directioni  subiaceant.  Contrariis  quibuscum- 
qiie  non  obstantibus. 

Romae  18  Novembris  1905. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praef. 


L.  t  S. 


Ph.  Giustini,  Sec. 


E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  INDULGENTIARUM. 

InDULG.    300    D.    CONCEDITUR    RECITANTIBUS    lACUL.    **  N.    D.    A 

SSmo  Sacramento,  ora  pro  nobis." 

Cunctis  qui  coram  SS.mo  Sacramento  publicae  adorationi 
exposito  recitaverint  hanc  iaculatoriam  :  "  Domina  Nostra  SS.mi 
Sacramenti,  ora  pro  nobis,''  Indulgentiam  trecentorum  dierum  con- 
cedimus. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 

Die  30  mensis  Decembris,  an.  1905. 

Praesens  Rescriptum  exhibitum  fuit  huic  Secretariae  S.  Con- 
gregationis  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae. 
In  quorum  fidem,  etc. 
Datum  Romae  ex  eadem  Secretaria,  die  10  lanuarii  1906. 

L.  tS. 

t  D.  Panici,  Arch.  Laod.,  Sec. 

InDULG.     300     D.     CONCEDITUR     PRO     INFRASCRIPTA      lACULATORIA,. 

'*  Maria,  speranza  nostra,  Abbi  di  noi  pieta," — "  Mary^ 
our  hope,  have  pity  on  us  !  " 

PIUS  pp.  X. 

Die  3  Januarii  1906. 

Praesentis  rescripti  docu  men  turn  a  Sanctitate  Sua,  manu  pro- 
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pria,  exaratum,  exhibitum  fuit   huic   Secretariae   S.  C.  Indulg. 
Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae. 
Die  8  lanuarii  1906. 

L.  t  S. 

t  D.  Panici,  Arch.  Laod.,  Sec. 

Indulg.  300  d.  conceditur  recitantibus  precationem  pro 

obtinenda  bona  morte. 

Precatio. 

"  Beati  mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur.     O  mi  Deus !  mori- 

eridum  mihi  est  certo,  sed  nescio  quando,  quomodo,  ubi  moriar : 

hoc  unum  scio,  me  in  aeternum  periturum,  si  in  peccato  lethali 

expirem.     Beatissima  Virgo  Maria,  Mater  Dei  Sancta,  ora  pro  me 

peccatore  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  meae.     Amen." 

SSmus  D.  N.  Pius  PP.  X,in  audientia,  die  14  Decembris  1905, 
ab  infrascripto  Episcopo  oratore  habita,  istam  precationem  corde 
contrito  recitantibus,  indulgentiam  tercentum  dierum  toties  quoties 
lucrandam  concedere  dignatus  est. 

t  GusTAVUs  Carolus  Majlath,  Bp.  Transylvaniae. 

Praesens  rescriptum  exhibitum  fuit  huic  Secretariae  S.  Cong.nis 
Indulg.  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae. 
In  quorum  fidem,  etc. 
Datum  Romae,  ex  eadem  Secria,  die  12  lanuarii  1906. 

+  D.  Panici,  Arch.  Laod.,  Sec. 
L.  tS. 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


OUR  ANALECTA. 
The  Roman  Documents  of  the  month  are : — 

1.  S.  Congregation  of  Rites:  i.  Declares  that  the  various 
editions  of  the  Gregorian  liturgical  books  issued  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses  must  conform  to 
the  typical  Vatican  model,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  value  of  the 
notes,  whatever  signs  may  be  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the 
singers  in  other  respects. 

2.  {a)  Decides  that  indulgences  ift  articulo  mortis  are  not 
gained  if  the  absolution  is  given  in  the  vernacular,  as  seems  to  be 
the  usage  in  some  places,  perhaps  because  it  is  assumed  that  the 
dying  person  would  better  understand  it. 

(B)  Condemns  the  abuse  of  chanting  the  litanies  in  place  of 
the  Benedictus  at  Requiem  Masses ;  also  of  the  celebrant  continu- 
ing a  missa  cantata  silently  after  having  intoned  the  Credo ^  until 
he  begins  the  chant  of  the  Preface. 

(c)  Declares  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  obligation  of  reciting 
the  Divine  Office  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Roman  Breviary. 

II.  S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  permits  that 
Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis,  living  in  community  and  professing 
simple  vows,  may  be  aggregated  to  and  partake  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Capuchin  first  and  second  Orders,  provided  they 
(the  Tertiaries)  are  regularly  admitted  and  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Friars  Minor  or  the  Minor  Conventuals. 

III.  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  grants  special  indul- 
gences of  300  days  for  each  of  the  following  prayers : — 

Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
Pray  for  us  ! 

Mary^  our  hope, 

Have  pity  on  us  ! 
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"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  O  my  God,  I  am 
sure  to  die,  yet  I  know  not  when,  nor  how,  nor  where  I  may  die. 
This  alone  I  am  certain  of,  that,  if  I  were  to  die  in  mortal  sin,  I 
should  perish  eternally.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  holy  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  me  a  sinner,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  my  death. 
Amen." 


THE  OFPIOIAL  KTRIALE. 

The  recent  letter  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  is  a  most  important  utterance  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Kyriale.  The  letter  refers  to  the  wide  discussion 
precipitated  by  the  appearance  of  the  Kyriale,  and  declares,  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  that  the  discussion  should  not  mislead  any 
one  into  the  supposition  that  the  Kyriale  is  not  fully  authentic, 
obhgatory,  and  (for  the  present)  permanent.  Of  course,  the  Holy 
See  does  not  obligate  itself  to  continue  the  Kyriale  as  it  now 
stands,  without  any  change  of  its  melodies,  forever;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  if  any  change  is  to  be  made,  it  will  be  slight  enough, 
and  that  it  will  be  remote ;  and  that  meanwhile  the  Kyriale  is  to 
be  adopted  everywhere  "  hie  et  nunc "  (in  the  language  of  the 
letter  itself). 

The  current  (March)  issue  of  our  sister  magazine.  Church 
Music,  gives  a  summary  review  of  the  discussion,  in  its  editorial 
article  entitled  "  The  Official  Kyriale  "  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
here  that  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  as  made  known  in  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val's  letter,  was  practically  anticipated  in  the  article 
we  refer  to.  In  introducing  his  readers  to  an  objective,  although 
necessarily  brief,  statement  of  the  discussion,  the  editor  refers  to 
the  splendid  efforts  made  by  the  various  publishers  of  the  Kyriale 
to  produce  acceptable  and  moderately  priced  editions,  so  that  no 
one  could  plead  poverty  of  resources  against  its  introduction : 
"  Now  that  the  Vatican  Kyriale  has  appeared,  the  publishers  who 
have  conformed  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  have  exhausted  all  possible  ingenuity  in  its  repro- 
duction, and  have  presented  the  world  with  editions  in  large  and 
small  notation ;  in  plainsong  square  and  in  modern  round  nota- 
tion ;  with  and  without  rhythmic  signs ;  in  cheaper  and  in  more  ex- 
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pensive  (but  always  moderately  priced)  editions,  according  to  the 
size,  binding,  plain  black  or  rubricated  headings  used.  Harmoni- 
zations of  five  different  musical  experts  are  running  through  the 
presses  of  as  many  different  publishers.  May  we  at  length  echo 
the  words  of  one  prominent  Benedictine  Father,  and  ask  for  *  Less 
discussion  and  more  singing  '?...*  Less  discussion,'  how- 
ever, we  have  not  had,  although  it  is  but  just  and  loyal  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  to  express  a  hope  that  now  we  shall 
have  *  more  singing.'  " 

In  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  purpose  of  the  discussion,  the 
editor  asks  the  question :  "  Is  all  this  stream  of  criticism  directed 
toward  the  rejection  of  the  Kyriale  ?  "  and  answers  the  question 
by  saying :  "  We  venture  to  think  that  the  criticism  which  the 
Kyriale  has  met  has  not  sought  its  rejection  so  much  as  the 
establishing  of  a  less  subjective  treatment  of  the  chants  in  the 
books  which  still  remain  to  be  issued." 

Taking  up  next  the  practical  question,  What  shall  we  do? 
the  editor  answers  it  by  quoting  from  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  :  " .  .  .  our  duty  is  plainly  to  accept  and  make  ready 
for  use  of  this  Kyriale  as  the  first  and  most  apt  instrument  of 
reform  in  Church  music.  .  .  ."  The  Pope  does  not  forbid  dis- 
cussion, which  has  its  proper  uses  ;  but  obedience  to  authority  is 
of  paramount  importance. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  TOE  THEOLOGIANS. 

That  thoughtful  and  vigorous  writer,  the  Abbe  Quievreux, 
who  has  recently  been  reminding  his  brethren  that  Catholic  France 
is  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  apologetics  and  a  deficiency  of  solid 
theology,^  has  still  more  recently  pointed  out  certain  lines  on  which 
theological  development  might  advantageously  proceed — lines 
which  subserve  the  purposes  of  apologetics,  while  they  further 
the  intrinsic  growth  of  theology.  He  puts  forth  the  following 
elenchus  of  problems  "  a  toute  la  docte  phalange  des  theologiens," 
to  the  professors  of  sacred  science,  history,  and  exegesis,  inviting 
them  to  send  replies  either  to  the  medium  whereby  he  transmits 

1  See  Review,  Feb.,  p.  349. 
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them,  La  Science  Catholique,  or  to  any  other  accessible  source  ol 
information.  We  subjoin  the  problems  proposed.  Possibly  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  in  a  position  to  solve  them.  Others  will 
probably  trust  that  the  learned  querist  has  some  reserved  light 
which  he  will  generously  shed  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  less 
favored  brethren.     The  questions  concern : — 

Original  Sin. 

1.  Did  the  Fall  entail  a  catastrophe  or  revolution  (bouleverse- 
ment)  in  the  physical  state  of  the  universe  or  at  least  of  our  planet  ? 
What  were  its  cosmogenic  effects  ? 

2.  Did  original  sin  diminish,  disorganize,  or  mutilate  {tronque\ 
or  intrinsically  corrupt  human  nature  or  its  powers  ?  What  were 
its  physiological  effects  ? 

3.  Was  the  state  of  man — with  the  impassibility  and  immor- 
tality that  it  possessed  antecedent  to  the  Fall— a  state  accordant 
with  the  general  laws  of  nature — or  is  it  the  consequent 
state,  the  annexed  gifts  of  impassibility  and  immortality  being 
assigned  to  the  essence  of  sanctifying  grace,  that  has  become 
accordant  ?  What  were  the  effects  of  original  sin  from  this  human 
cosmogenic  standpoint?  In  other  words,  is  man  since  the  Fall  in 
a  state  less  harmonious  with  nature  than  before  ? 

After  solving  these  problems  the  learned  doctors  are  invited 
to  give  their  opinion  on  the  following  generally  received  or  so- 
called  classical  theses : — 

1.  "  Had  Adam  not  sinned,  nature  would  have  remained 
subject  to  man."  Would  the  general  laws  of  nature  have  been 
changed  ?  Or  would  they  have  continued  to  evolve  according  to 
the  formulae  now  known  to  us  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  former 
hypothesis  ? 

2.  "  If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  his  children  would  have  been 
born  in  the  same  state  wherein  he  had  been  created — immortal 
and  impassible."  Would  the  state  of  man  in  this  case  have  been 
accordant  with  the  general  laws  of  nature  ?  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
struct an  hypothesis  on  this  basis  ? 

3.  "  If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  his  children  would  have  inherited 
his  perfect  integrity,  together  with  impassibility  and  immortality ; 
nevertheless  they  would  have  had  the  power  to  sin  personally 
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and  therefore  to  lose  those  gifts."  Would  they  all  have  sinned  ? 
Would  they  all  have  forfeited  those  gifts  ?  Therefore  what  would 
have  been  the  situation  of  human  beings  ?  Would  some  have 
been  impassible,  and  others  not  so ;  some  immortal,  and  others 
mortal  ?     Is  such  an  hypothesis  conceivable  ? 

4.  "  If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  his  posterity  would  have  inherited 
his  wonderful  gifts  resulting  from  original  grace."  Nevertheless, 
would  not  his  children,  though  endowed  with  original  grace,  have 
been  born  in  a  certain  ignorance  and  debility  ?  Would  they  not 
have  been  in  need  of  education,  instruction,  cultivation  ?  Would 
they  have  spoken  without  teaching,  known  all  the  sciences  without 
training  ?  In  a  word,  would  they  not,  even  though  imbued  with 
grace,  have  needed  initiation  into  human  life  ?  This  primal  igno- 
rance and  debility,  would  it  have  had  no  relation  with  that  wherein 
we  find  ourselves  ? 

Moreover,  consider  the  above  hypotheses  (2)  and  (3),  the  con- 
dition of  children  born  some  of  guilty,  others  of  sinless  parents. 
Would  the  former  children  have  been  less  favored  than  the  latter  ? 
What  of  these  hypotheses  ? 

The  Abbe  Quievreux  goes  on  to  inquire,  Have  the  foregoing 
theses  any  value,  or  are  they  simply  artificial  theses  (theses  hypo- 
thetiques),  in  no  wise,  directly  or  indirectly,  defined  ?  Can  one 
take  them  into  account  in  the  actual  order  of  Providence,  grant- 
ing that  original  sin  is  difact  the  contrary  whereof  is  a  necessarily 
gratuitous  supposition  ? 

Hence  he  concludes  by  asking.  What,  in  the  last  analysis  and 
in  the  strictest  terms,  is  implied  in  the  concept  of  original  sin  ? 
No  thoughtful  mind  can  deny  the  importance  of  this  question,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  Fall  is  the  primary  and 
imperative  point  of  contact  with  contemporary  science,  and  the 
task  of  harmonizing  reason  with  faith  which  here  confronts  both 
the  apologist  and  the  theologian  entails  consequences  that  affect 
all  religious  belief,  especially  that  of  the  Redemption. 


OEATE  PEATEES. 

(Communicated.) 

In  the  Mass  the  priest,  turning  to  the  congregation,  says :  '*  Breth- 
ren, pray  that  my  sacrifice  and  yours  may  be  acceptable  to  God  the 
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Father  Almighty. ' '  To  this  the  people  respond  :  ' '  May  the  Lord 
receive  the  sacrifice  from  thy  hands,  to  the  praise  and  the  glory  of  His 
Name,  to  our  benefit,  and  to  that  of  all  His  holy  Church. ' '  The  Very 
Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald,  D.D.,  V.G.,  in  a  most  instructive  work, 
**The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,"  speaks  as  follows  :  *'  In  the  sacrifice  of 
the  New  Law  Christ  is  both  Priest  and  Victim.  The  action  of  the 
sacrifice  must  therefore  be  Christ's  own  action.  If  any  other  action 
concurs  with  His  in  offering  the  Sacrifice  it  can  only  be  instrumental, 
since  He  alone  is  the  Priest  of  the  Sacrifice. ' '  In  the  Old  Law  the 
priest  and  the  victim  were  not  one  and  the  same. 

In  the  prayer  of  the  **  Orate  Fratres  "  the  word  *'  our  "  relates  to 
and  comprehends  the  two  words  * '  my  and  yours  ;  ' '  and  in  this  rela- 
tionship the  laity  are  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  and  the  fact  that 
God  the  Father  Almighty  is  prepared  to  accept  the  sacrifice  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  people  as  well  as  from  the  priest — the  priest,  in  this 
supreme  action,  being  the  divinely-appointed  agent  of  the  people, 
while  the  sacrifice  is  offered  by  Christ  Himself  in  behalf  of  this 
divinely-appointed  agent,  officiating  at  the  altar,  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  layman  in  the  pew. 

Have  our  Catholic  people  a  very  clear  comprehension  of  the  august 
privilege  accorded  them  in  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  ?  If 
not,  why  not  ?  The  condition  of  darkened  intellect  prevailing  more 
than  is  suspected  with  regard  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  central 
fact  of  our  holy  religion,  may  be  removed  in  two  ways :  first,  by 
direct  instruction  imparted ;  secondly,  by  observing  the  greatest  exact- 
ness in  the  modes  of  speech  employed  when  referring  to  the  Mass. 
To  this  second  method  of  instruction  animadversion  shall  be  made, 
for  to  call  attention  to  it  specifically  is  the  sole  purpose  of  these 
observations. 

From  the  days  of  our  childhood  our  ears  have  been  attuned  to  the 
following  expressions  issuing  from  the  pulpit  :  *'  Mass  will  be  read," 
*'  Mass  will  be  said,"  '*  Mass  must  be  heard."  To  the  use  of  the  three 
words,  *  *  read, "  ' '  said,  * '  and  ' '  heard, ' '  a  most  earnest  protest  is  entered, 
as  being  modes  of  speech  distinctly  out  of  accord  with  all  the  theology 
of  the  Church,  befogging  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  laity,  and 
confounding  all  the  best  efforts  of  the  people  attentively  listening  and 
striving  to  grasp  the  little  it  may  be  given  them  to  understand  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  faith.  I  repeat  that  the  words  **  read,"  '*  said,"  and 
**  heard,"  are  improper,  unwarranted,  and  heretical,  understood  in 
their  literal  sense.     It  is  true  that  the  speaker  in  the  pulpit  knows  the 
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truth  he  wishes  to  express  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  that  truth  is  not 
imparted  to  his  hearers.  The  laity  are  misled  unnecessarily  by  such 
loose  methods  of  expression.  Certainly,  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  are  sufficiently  difficult  of  comprehension  to  warn  all  preachers 
to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  the  choice  of  language  when  in  the  pulpit. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  a  few  moments  on  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  thoughtless  use  of  the  above  inappropriate  words.  First,  let 
us  consider  the  word  '*  read."  The  layman  has  a  prayer-book,  and  this 
he  reads  during  the  Mass.  The  priest  at  the  altar  also  has  a  book,  and 
this  he  reads.  Both  people  and  priest  are  engaged  in  reading  prayers, 
and  in  this  consists  the  Mass,  at  least  so  far  as  the  large  majority  of  the 
laity  are  concerned.  The  laity  have  not  had  a  four  years'  course  of 
theology,  a  fact  the  clergy  sometimes  lose  sight  of,  and  hence,  as  the 
chief  feature  of  the  Methodist  service  is  hymn -singing,  so  the  principal 
religious  exercise  of  Catholics  is  prayer-book  reading.  Respecting  the 
prayer-book  Catholic,  there  is  every  Sunday  a  contest  with  the  priest. 
A  fixed  number  of  pages  must  be  got  over ;  and  the  pace  at  which  the 
layman  is  to  proceed  is  set  by  the  celebrant.  But  what  a  sorry  race  it 
is  !  The  clergyman  finishes  far  ahead  of  his  rival.  The  scene  herein 
outlined  is  lamentably  true. 

'  *  Mass  will  be  said. ' '  No,  the  adorable  Sacrifice  is  offered  ;  and 
no  word  is  correctly  used  which  is  not,  at  least,  a  synonym  of  the  word 
''  offer."  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  a  service  appealing  to  the 
ear ;  it  is  distinctly  an  action,  at  which  the  people  are  present  and  in 
which  they  participate. 

**  Mass  must  be  heard."  No,  the  adorable  Sacrifice  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  listened  to.  Again,  let  it  be  repeated.  Mass  is  an  action, 
and  the  laity  are  called  upon  to  be  active  during  the  sacrifice,  and  not 
merely  passive,  gazing  at  something  that  is  going  on  before  their  eyes, 
like  the  animals  at  the  crib  on  Christmas  morning,  looking  but  under- 
standing not. 

Further,  why  should  the  true  and  complete  expression,  **the 
adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ' '  be  put  aside  in  favor  of  that  curt  form 
*' the  Mass"?  Would  it  not  be  beautifully  instructive  to  hear  such 
an  expression  as  the  following:  ''The  adorable  Sacrifice  will  be 
offered,"  instead  of  that  hasty  utterance,  '*  Mass  will  be  said  "  ? 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  will  be  appreciated  only  in  the  measure  in  which 
it  is  understood ;  and  it  will  never  be  clearly  understood,  if  the  care- 
less use  of  the  words  above  referred  to  is  to  be  forever  persisted  in. 
Let  no  one  deceive  himself  in  this  matter  by  saying  that  every  Catholic 
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in  the  church  knows  that  the  Mass  is  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Whatever  thought  most  Catholics  possess 
in  connexion  with  this  definition  of  the  Mass,  such  thought  must  be 
badly. confused;  for  nowhere  in  literature,  whether  Hebrew,  Pagan, 
or  Christian,  are  the  words  *'read,"  ''said,"  or  "heard,"  to  be  met 
with  in  connexion  with  sacrifice,  such  curious  abuse  of  terminology 
being  reserved  for  the  Catholic  pulpit  alone.  Hence,  such  a  sacrifice 
as  can  be  read,  or  said,  or  heard,  must  be  so  very  different  from  all 
other  kinds  of  sacrifice  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes 
examples,  that  the  faithful  are  to  be  excused  if  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  never  enters  their  souls.  The  Catholic  who  is 
present  at  Mass,  but  is  unconscious  all  the  time  of  the  divine  service 
that  he  is  an  actual  participant  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  in  its 
clear  and  genuine  sense,  is  not  yielding  to  his  God  that  intelligent 
service  which  from  man  is  due. 

May  all  that  contributes  to  endow  the  laity  with  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  teachings  of  our  faith  be  forever  cherished  and  fostered  ;  and 
may  no  man  deem  that  trifling  which  leads  onwards  and  upwards  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  treasure  possessed  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
the  altar.  A  Catholic  Layman. 


IS  THE  "  MISSA  EXEQUIALIS  "  PEEMITTED  ON  THE 
EPIPHANY. 

Qu.  You  will  oblige  quite  a  number  of  your  readers  by  giving 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  niissa  exequialis  may  be  chanted 
on  January  6ih.y  festum  Epiphaniae  D.  N.  J.  C.  Pustet's  Ordo  for 
this  year  says  "  vetita ;"  but  in  former  years  it  was  always  announced 
as  "  permitted."  Hence  there  has  been  much  discussion  pro  and  con. 
''Quid  tibi  videtur  ?" 

Resp.  I.  The  Roman  Ritual^  says:  "Si  quis  die  festo  sit 
sepeliendus,  Missa  propria  pro  defunctis  praesente  corpora  cele- 
brari  potent ;  dum  tamen  conventualis  Missa,  et  Officia  divina  non 
impediantur,  magnaque  diei  celebritas  non  obstet." 

2.  By  "  manga  diei  celebritas  "  are  understood  all  the  "  festa 
duplicia  primae  classis  primaria,  whether  they  are  kept  as  holi- 
days of  obligation  or  as  suppressed  feasts.^  Th^sQ  festa  primaria 
are: — 

1  Tit.  VI,  Cap.  I,  n.  5. 

2  S.  R.  C,  16  November,  1898,  n.  4003,   Quaest.  I,  ad  3. 
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(a)  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the  Epiphany,  Easter  Sunday 
(with  the  three  preceding  and  the  two  following  days),  the  As- 
cension, Whit-Sunday  (with  the  two  following  days),  and  Corpus 
Christi ; 

{b)  the  Feasts  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  the  Assumption ; 

{c)  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Feast  of  St  Joseph, 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  All  Saints  ; 

{d)  Dedication  {anniversary)  of  the  Church ;  Patronal  Feast  ot 
the  Church,  the  chief  Patron  "  Regionis,  vel  Dioecesis,  aut  loci ;" 
"  Anniversarium  Dedicationis  omnium  Ecclesiarum  Dioecesis  in 
cumulo  celebratum  pro  illis  Ecclesiis  quae  consecratae  sunt." 

On  all  the  days  above  mentioned  the  missa  exequialis  is  for- 
bidden. 

3.  If,  however,  the  suppressed  feasts  are  solemnized  on  the 
following  Sunday,  then  the  missa  exequialis  is  allowed  on  the 
feast,  but  is  forbidden  on  the  Sundays  on  which  such  feasts  are 
solemnized,^  With  us  the  solemnization  of  the  feasts  of  Corpus 
Christi,*  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,^  and  the  Titulus  propriae  Ecclesiae^ 
are  transferred  to  the  following  Sunday. 

4.  The  thought  suggests  itself  that  much  confusion  might  be 
avoided  if  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  were  to  petition  the 
Holy  See  for  an  indult  by  which  the  solemnization  of  all  the  sup- 
pressed feasts  could  be  transferred  to  the  following  Sunday.  Such 
an  indult  was  granted  to  the  churches  in  the  French  territory  in 
1805  for  the  Feasts  of  Corpus  Christi,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Epiphany,  and  the  Patronus  loci ;  and  in  some  localities  also  for 
the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


DIVISION  or  OEEEMONIES  ON  HOLY  SATURDAY. 

Qu.  Will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  one  curate  to  say 
all  but  the  Mass  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  then  the  other  curate  to  say 
the  Mass  ? 

It  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  ;  but  I  have  no  reason  for  saying  it. 

'  Ibidem,  ad  I. 

*  Cone.  Plen.  Bait.  Ill,  p.  cvi. 
^  S.  C.  de  P.  F.,  19  Dec,  1840. 
»  S.  C.  de  P.  F.,  3  Febr.,  1903. 
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I  have  Van  der  Stappen  and  lots  of  other  works,  but  I  cannot  put 
my  finger  on  any  place  that  would  solve  my  difficulty. 

T.  L.  K. 

Resp.  One  priest  may  bless  the  new  fire  and  the  grains  of  in- 
cense, and  another  priest  may  celebrate  the  Mass  on  Holy  Satur- 
day. (S.  R.  C,  12  November,  183 1,  n.  2684,  ad  VIII.)  But  the 
Blessing  of  the  Baptismal  Font  on  Holy  Saturday  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  priest  who  is  afterwards  to  celebrate  the  Mass. — 
(S.  R.  C,  I  September,  1838,  n.  2783.) 


THE  MEANING  OF  "A  MIREOR  OP  SHALOTT." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : — 

I  have  just  received  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  and  after 
perusing  the  contents'  page  I  turned  first  to  Father  Benson's  initial 
instalment  of  *^  A  Mirror  of  Shalott,"  entitled  '*  Monsignor  Max- 
well's Story."  The  picture  portrayed  is  vivid  and  almost  eerie,  and 
the  case  is  one  with  which  clergymen  seldom  deal,  except,  possibly, 
in  the  seminary  theological  course.  The  conclusion  is  a  happy  one, 
but  does  not  dispel  the  thought — was  the  sacrifice  worth  the  risk  of 
the  trial  ?  If  the  subsequent  numbers  deal  with  subjects  as  absorb- 
ingly interesting  as  the  present  one  the  collection  will  perhaps  be 
unique  in  value  from  a  theological  point  of  view. 

One  point,  however,  on  which  I  would  ask  you  to  enlighten  me, 
and  no  doubt  many  other  readers  would  be  glad  to  receive  the 
information,  is — what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  Shalott  "  in  the 
title,  and  what  is  its  bearing  on  the  present  contribution  ? 

Jacobus. 

Rcsp.  The  term  "Shalott,"  apart  from  its  etymological  mean- 
ing (scallion  from  Ascalon,  differently  spelt),  owes  its  present 
application  to  a  description  in  one  of  Tennyson's  poems  entitled 
**  The  Lady  of  Shalott."  There  the  name  is  given  to  an  island 
on  which  a  lady  dwells,  a  solitary,  doomed  to  weave  a  magic  web. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
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Father  Benson  no  doubt  had  in  mind  these  "  shadows  of  the 
world  "  reflected  in  the  stories  he  tells,  even  as  the  poet  speaks  of 
his  Lady : — 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  in  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 
And  music,  went  to  Camelot. 

The  mirror  finally  broke,  and  with  it  there  came  sad  doom 
upon  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  some  analogy  between  the  mysterious  reflections  of  the 
magic  mirror  in  the  laureate's  verses  and  the  strange  experiences 
of  men  whose  vocations  bring  them  more  directly  into  contact 
with  a  spirit  world  that  suggests  useful,  if  partly  gruesome, 
reflections  regarding  the  life  and  action  of  the  soul. 


EEQUIEM  MASSES  DURIM  THE  FOETY  HOUES'  ADOEATION. 

Qu.  Van  der  Stappen  (Vol.  II,  p.  321)  says:  **  Missa  exequialis 
prohibetur  diebus  quibus  in  aliqua  ecclesia  expositum  est  SS.  Sacra- 
mentum  solemniter,  seu  ob  publicam  causam,  e.  g.  Adorationis  per- 
petuae,  Orationis  Quadraginta  Horarum.  Sed  missa  exequialis  de 
Requiem  prohibetur  tempore  expositionis  tantum. ' ' 

Does  this  mean  that  a  funeral  Mass  may  be  sung  during  Forty 
Hours'  Devotion,  before  the  exposition  takes  place  ?  I  have  heard 
that  in  some  parishes  where  the  exposition  is  made  at  eight  o'clock, 
funeral  Masses  are  said  early  in  the  morning,  up  to  that  hour.  Is  this 
a  correct  interpretation  of  the  rubrics  ? 

Rector. 

Resp.  The  prohibition  of  celebrating  funeral  Masses  during 
the  solemn  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  its  reason  in 
the  incongruity  of  celebrating  a  public  festivity  of  thanksgiving 
(such  as  the  exposition  of  the  Eucharistic  Host  always  implies, 
even  when  it  joins  to  this  motive  the  intention  of  reparation) — 

Genitori  Genitoque  laus  et  jubilatio 
Procedenti  ab  Utroque 
Compar  sit  laudatio — 
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with  any  attendant  sign  of  mourning,  such  as  the  celebration,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  requiem  Mass  would  suggest  to  the  wor- 
shippers. Hence  the  Clementine  Instruction  (§  1 7)  reads  :  "  Non 
celebrentur  Missae  de  Requiem  tempore  quo  peiagitur  Oratio 
Quadraginta  Horarum." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Instruction  uses  the  words 
quo  peragitur ;  which  means  that  in  places  where  the  devotion  is 
carried  on  during  the  forty  hours  of  uninterrupted  exposition,  as 
originally  contemplated  in  the  institution  of  the  Forty  Hours' 
Prayer,  no  funeral  or  requiem  Masses  are  permitted. 

But  in  missionary  countries  where  the  privilege  of  interrupting 
the  Forty  Hours*  Adoration  permits  the  temporary  reposition  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  tabernacle,  during  the  hours  of 
night,  the  celebration  of  funeral  Masses  or  any  other  votive  litur- 
gical devotion  is  permissible,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with, 
or  give  the  impress  of  mourning  to,  the  public  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  while  exposed. 


DOMESTIC  PEELATES  OF  THE  FUTUEE. 

The  directors  of  the  Gerarchia  announce  that  in  future  the 
names  of  newly  appointed  Prelates,  Camerieri  Segreti,  and  other 
members  of  the  Pontifical  Court  will  be  published  in  the  official 
Roman  list,  only  if  the  respective  dignitaries  send  notification  of 
their  appointment,  with  a  printed  card  giving  their  title  and 
address  in  full,  to  the  office  of  the  Gerarchia  Cattolica —  Via  delle 
Mole  dei  Fiorentini^  /,  Roma,  Italia.  The  names  must  reach  the 
management  before  December  i,  1906. 


6ccle8ia9tical  Library  liable* 
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1.  Encyclopedias. — The  last  volume  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  and  purchasers.  By  way 
of  Appendix  it  gives  a  list  of  patrons  who  by  their  loyal  trust 
have  rendered  the  production  of  these  volumes  possible.  During 
the  course  of  publication  some  of  the  original  subscribers  found 
themselves  unable  to  carry  out  their  engagements,  and  at  one 
time  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  had  in  view  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  work  owing  to  lack  of  support.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  in  America  guaranteed 
to  sell  a  certain  number  of  copies,  and  others  in  England  success- 
fully appealed  for  an  increased  subscription.  It  is  certainly  most 
gratifying  to  possess  a  first-hand  account  of  the  history,  views, 
and  sociology  of  the  Jewish  people.  There  are  two  main  defects 
in  the  work — for  we  will  not  insist  on  the  careless  proof-reading 
— that  ought  to  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  First,  there  are 
too  many  records  of  individuals  who  hardly  deserve  to  be  immor- 
talized in  an  encyclopedia.  Secondly,  we  are  afraid  the  articles 
are  in  some  instances  more  Jewish  than  true.  No  reader  will 
blame  the  work  for  being  what  it  claims  to  be ;  but  no  reader  will 
be  willing  to  see  this  characteristic  crowd  out  truthfulness.  By 
way  of  illustration  we  may  take  the  articles  "  Simon  Cephas  "  and 
"  Saul  of  Tarsus."  The  former  is  simply  inadequate ;  the  latter 
is  fiercely  antagonistic.  The  author  considers  everything  as 
spurious  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  proves  Saul  to  be  a  Jew  ; 
all  that  represents  Saul  as  antagonistic  to  Judaism  is  pronounced 
authentic. 

The  Cursus  Scripturae  Sacrae  edited  by  the  German  Jesuit 
Fathers  will  embrace  not  only  a  complete  Commentary  on  all 
the  books  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  an  Introduction  both  General 
and  Special,  but  also  a  Bible  Dictionary.  Father  M.  Hagen  has 
published  the  first  volume  of  this  latter  portion,  covering  the  letters 
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A-C.  It  gives  brief  information  about  Biblical  persons,  localities, 
animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  discusses  matters  archaeological, 
historical,  and  theological.  Each  article  is  followed  by  a  fairly- 
complete  bibliography. — Father  Vigouroux's  Dictio7tnaire  de  la 
Bible  is  progressing  at  its  usual  rate.  It  shows  throughout  the 
conservative  and  scientific  character  which  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly  in  these  pages. — The  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Hauck- 
Herzog  Realencyklopadie  ranges  from  "  Preger "  to  "  Riehm." 
Perhaps  the  most  important  articles  in  this  volume  are  contributed 
by  Herrmann  on  "  Religion  "  and  by  Heinze  on  the  "  Philosophy 
of  Religion;"  owing  to  its  title.  Religions philosophie,  Heinze's 
article  immediately  follows  the  exposition  of  "  Religion."  The 
work  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been  for  many  years ;  scholars 
will  find  in  it  a  handy  reference  book  for  the  leading  Protestant 
views  on  theological  questions  of  every  kind. — Hastings's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible  has  been  finished  for  about  a  year  and  has  been 
duly  noticed  in  its  own  season.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Professor  Sanday's  article  "Jesus  Christ"  was  afterwards  published 
separately  under  the  title  "  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ."  A 
second  edition  of  this  publication  has  now  become  necessary,  and 
Dr.  San  day  has  taken  advantage  of  the  demand  to  add  two  appen- 
dixes. The  first  of  these  is  a  paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress 
in  1903,  the  other  a  paper  read  at  certain  Diocesan  Conferences  ; 
one  describes  the  position  in  1903,  the  other  that  in  1905.  A 
new  preface  refers  to  Dr.  Sanday's  other  recent  writings  on  the 
Gospels.^ 

2.  Religion. — We  may  distinguish  studies  on  non-Scriptural 
religion  and  publications  on  Scriptural  religion. 

(a)  N on- Scriptural  Religion. — We  have  already  mentioned 
Herrmann's  article  on  "  Religion  "  contributed  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  Realencyklopadie  and  Heinze's  study  on  "  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion  "  published  in  the  same  work.  The  former  tells  us 
that  Religion  signifies  absolute  submission  to  the  power  of  God, 
implying  the  revelation  of  God  not  only  as  the  power  from  which 
we  cannot  escape,  but  also  as  the  power  which  manifests  itself  as 
seeking  love.  Heinze's  division  of  his  subject  is  based  on  the 
activities  of  man  as  a  thijiking,  feeling,  and  willing  subject.     The 

1  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh  ;  Ss.  net. 
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author  knows  the  drawbacks  of  this  division ;  but  it  affords  a 
convenient  classification,  seeing  that  among  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  the  question  Hegel  has  assigned  religion  to  the  intellect, 
Schleiermacher  to  the  feeling,  and  Kant  to  the  will.  All  religions 
agree  in  giving  expression  to  a  longing  for  redemption,  but  the 
conceptions  of  the  God  from  whom  redemption  is  sought,  vary- 
greatly.    In  Christianity  the  God-man  is  Himself  the  Redeemer, 

Proceeding  from  the  abstract  idea  of  religion  to  its  concrete 
forms,  we  first  meet  with  Mr.  MacCulloch's  book  on  the  "  Child- 
hood of  Fiction."^  Folk-tales  Hke  wildflowers  may  be  treated 
from  a  utilitarian,  a  scientific,  a  poetic,  and  a  reHgious  point  of 
view.  Mr.  MacCulloch  follows  the  way  of  the  scientist  in  his 
book  in  spite  of  the  danger  ot  being  charged  with  "  botanizing 
on  his  mother's  grave."  This  view  of  the  fairy  tale  is  a  fad  of  our 
day,  and  who  can  blame  our  author  for  falling  in  with  it  ?  The 
origin  and  the  kinship  of  the  fairy  tales  must  be  traced  all  the  world 
over.  We  promise  the  reader  more  entertainment  and  instruction 
from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  MacCulloch's  work  than  he  can  possibly 
expect. — Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  given  us  a  work  not  less 
interesting  than  the  foregoing,  though  wholly  different.  He 
investigates  "  The  Secret  of  the  Totem."  ^  A  totem  is  an 
animal  used  as  the  badge  or  symbol  or  name  of  a  tribe  or  a 
portion  of  a  tribe.  According  to  Max  Miiller  a  totem  is  (i) 
a  clan  mark ;  (2)  a  clan  name ;  (3)  the  name  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  clan ;  (4)  the  name  of  something  worshipped  by  the 
clan.  And  how  does  Mr.  Lang  solve  his  riddle  ?  "The  totem 
is  the  name,"  he  tells  us,  "  and  the  name  is  the  soul,  and  the 
name  and  the  soul  and  the  totem  of  a  man  are  all  one,  and 
there  we  have  the  rapport  between  man  and  the  totemic  animal 
for  which  we  are  seeking." — Dr.  Frazer  has  another  theory  con- 
cerning the  totem,  but  for  the  present  we  shall  not  insist  on  this  ; 
he  has  published  what  many  readers  will  regard  as  a  more  inter- 
esting work,  though  it  is  nothing  but  a  reprint  of  nine  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  on  the  origin  of  kingship,  and  on  man's 
early  ideas  of  God  and  religion.*     It  may  be  a  long  cry  from  the 

^  The  Childhood  of  Fiction  :  A  Study  of  Folk  Tales  and  Primitive  Thought. 
John  Murray.     12s.  net. 

'  The  Secret  of  the  Totera.     Longmans.     Price,  los.  6d.  net. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship.     Macmillan.     Price,  8s  6d.  net. 
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medicine-man  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII;  but  Dr. 
Frazer  shows  every  step  of  the  evolution,  and  he  points  out  that 
every  step  is  in  actual  existence  in  some  part  of  the  world  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  is  reached  when  king  and 
priest  become  identified,  and  to  the  savage  mind  there  is  but  one 
step,  if  any  at  all,  from  the  priesthood  of  the  king  to  his  divinity. 

Dr.  Jeremias  may  be  fantastic  in  some  of  his  statements,  but 
he  is  always  interesting.  Readers  of  his  work  Altes  Testament 
im  Lichte  des  Alten  Orients  will  gladly  agree  with  us ;  but  they 
must  read  his  recent  publication  on  monotheistic  currents  in  the 
Babylonian  religion  in  order  to  see  the  writer  at  his  best.*^  Most 
certainly,  many  of  his  discoveries  of  Babylonian  influences  and 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are  wholly  imaginary ;  but  in  our 
days  even  the  most  extravagant  statements  of  scientific  writers  are 
useful,  if  not  in  the  service  of  the  truth,  at  least  to  convince  the 
reading  public  of  the  fallibility  of  recent  theories. — Students  of 
ancient  Babylonian  history  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor 
Hugo  Winckler  for  his  handy  little  summary  of  West-Asiatic 
history.^ — P.  Meissner,  H.  Winckler,  and  H.  Zimmern  have  pub- 
lished brochures  on  early  Babylonian  law,  the  relation  of  the 
Euphrates  region  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Babylonian  hymns 
and  prayers  respectively.^  Those  who  have  no  access  to  Dr. 
Jastrow's  large  work  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  Baby- 
lonian hymns  and  prayers,  seeing  that  they  give  one  a  good  idea 
of  the  character  and  contents  of  this  element  in  ancient  Baby- 
lonian hterature. — Prof.  Morris  Jastrowhas  issued  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work  entitled  Die  Religion 
Babyloniens  und  Assyriens?  Both  author  and  publisher  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  time  in  order  to  make  the  pubhcation  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

To  the  Indian  Brahman  to-day  the  Upanishads  are  what  the 
New  Testament  is  to  the  Christian,  and  Professor  Deussen  is 
easily  first  in  the  study  of  the  Upanishads.     Thus  far  his  work 

^  Monotheistische  Stromungen  innerhalb  der  Babylonischen  Religion.  Leipzig, 
Hinrichs.     Price,  80  pf. 

^  Auszug  aus  der  vorderasiat.  Geschichte ;  Hilfsbucher  zur  Kunde  des  Alten 
Orients,  Bd.  II.     Leipzig,  Hinrichs.     Price,  M.  3. 

^  Der  Alte  Orient,  Hefte  1-3.     Leipzig,  Hinrichs.     Price,  60  pf.  each. 

^8te  Lieferung.     Giessen,  Ricker.     Price,  M.  1.50  each  Lieferung. 
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was  open  to  the  German  reading  public  only ;  but  English  stu- 
dents and  even  Indian  natives  requested  the  professor  to  have  his 
work  translated  into  English.  Professor  Geden,  of  the  Wesleyan 
College  in  Richmond,  has  done  the  task  with  admirable  fidelity 
and  grace.^  The  ordinary  reader  will  perhaps  feel  most  interested 
in  the  fourth  part  of  the  work  which  deals  with  "  Eschatology  or 
the  Doctrine  of  Transmigration  and  Emancipation,  including  the 
Way  Thither."  According  to  Indian  philosophy,  man  is  a  plant ; 
he  springs  up,  develops,  and  returns  to  the  earth.  As  the  seed 
of  the  plant  survives,  so  at  man's  death  his  works  remain,  and 
bring  forth  a  new  existence.  As  the  new  plant  corresponds  with 
the  seed  producing  it,  so  the  new  existence  is  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  life  preceding  and  producing  it.  Thus  an  old  blind 
Pandit  explained  his  present  wretchedness  as  the  result  of  "  some 
crime  committed  in  a  former  birth.''  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Professor  Deussen  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  mere  account  of 
Indian  philosophy  and  theology  ;  his  own  mistaken  ideas  on  these 
subjects  are  less  excusable  than  those  of  the  pagan  Indians. 

(b)  Scriptural  Religion. — Lie.  Paul  Fiebig  has  published  an 
interesting  pamphlet  on  the  relation  of  Babylon  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament.^® He  perhaps  allows  too  much  weight  to  the  imaginary 
discoveries  of  Jeremias,  but  he  insists  on  the  permanent  value  of 
the  New  Testament  even  after  Pan-Babylonianism  has  done  its 
best  and  its  worst. — The  political  situation  in  its  influence  upon 
the  religious  development  of  ancient  Israel  has  been  carefully 
traced  by  Dr.  Wilby  Staerk."  The  downfall  of  the  nation  and 
the  seeming  defeat  of  its  God  are  represented  as  giving  birth  to 
the  true  Israel  and  to  a  purified  conception  of  God. — Dr.  Erich 
Bischoff  has  published  a  brochure  in  which  he  protests  against 
the  tendency  of  sacrificing  the  originality  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  of  making  Him  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  Rab- 
binic sources.^^ 

Some  Protestant  writers  believe  that  it  is  only  since 
Schleiermacher  that  Christian  ethics  has  gained  a  clear  view  of 

9  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.     T.  &  T.  Clark.     Price,  los.  6d. 
1®  Babel  und  das  Neue  Testament.     Tubingen,  Mohr.     Price,  50  pf. 
^^  Religion  und  Politik  im  alten  Israel.     Tubingen,  Mohr.     Price,  50  pf. 
^' Jesus  und  die  Rabbinen.     Leipzig,  Hinrichs.     Price,  M.  2.20, 
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its  own  meaning.  Christian  faith  is  said  to  have  been  for  him  not 
only  a  source  of  moral  impulse,  but  itself  a  spiritual  movement, 
an  inner  transformation,  of  the  believer's  personality.  Professor 
Kirn  has  written  an  "  Outline  of  Christian  Ethics  "  in  which  he 
agrees  with  the  foregoing  views  of  Schleiermacher.^^  He  explains 
Christian  moral  action  as  the  vital  self-expression  of  faith. — In 
connexion  with  the  last  publication  it  may  interest  the  reader  to 
know  that  recently  two  studies  have  been  published  dealing  with 
the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher.'*  It  may  be  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  serious  study  of  Schleiermacher  is  about  to  revive  among 
the  conservative  Protestant  theologians. 

Professor  Bernhard  Weiss's  "  Religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  has  been  translated  into  English  and  is  published  by  Funk 
and  Wagnalls.  We  are  afraid  that  the  translator's  work  has 
ruined  the  success  of  the  book  in  English-speaking  countries. — 
E.  Konig  studies  the  question  whether  the  religion  of  Israel 
could  have  been  a  result  of  mere  religious  development ;  he  solves 
the  problem  in  the  negative.^^ — E.  Bittlinger  writes  about  the 
materiahzing  of  religious  ideas.^®  The  religious  ideas  are  the 
traditional  views;  the  process  of  materializing  is  a  method  of 
exegesis  which  upsets  the  traditional  views.  The  writer  prefers 
the  allegorizing  and  spiritualizing  methods  of  exegesis  to  the  so- 
called  materializing  process. — J.  Wellhausen  and  A.  Jiilicher  have 
written  contributions  for  the  Kultur  der  Gegenivart  published  by 
P.  Hinneberg.^^  Wellhausen  treats  of  the  Israelitic-Jewish  reli- 
gion, while    JiiHcher  considers  the  Christian    rehgion   and  the 

"  Grundriss  der  Theologischen  Ethik.     Leipzig,  Deichert.     Price,  M.  1.40. 

1*  Schleiermacher' s  Glaubenslehre,  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  Vergangenheit  und 
Zukunft.  Von  Prof.  Lie.  Dr.  Carl  Clemen.  Giessen,  Ricker.  Price,  M.  3. — Die 
Leitsatze  der  ersten  und  der  zweiten  Auflage  von  Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre 
nebeneinandergestellt.  Von  D.  Martin  Rade.  Tiibingen  und  Leipzig,  Mohr. 
London,  Williams  and  Norgate.     Price,  is.  6d. 

1^  Entwickelung  Oder  OfFenbarung?  AUg.  evang.-luther.  Kirchenzeitungj 
XXXIX,  36. 

^«  Die  Materialisierung  religioser  Vorstellungen.  Eine  religionsphilosophische 
Studie  auf  geschichtlicher  Grundlage.     Jena,  1905.     Diss. 

"  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  I,  4,  Lief,  i .  Die  christliche  Religion  mit 
Einschluss  der  israelitisch-judischen  Religion ;  Wellhausen,  Israelitisch-jiidische 
Religion,  pp.  1-40  ;  Jiilicher,  Die  Religion  Jesu  und  die  Anfange  des  Christen  turns 
bis  zum   Nicanum,  pp.  41-128;  Berlin,  1905,  Teubner,  pp.  240,     Price,  M.  4.  80. 
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beginning  of  Christianity. — T.  W.  Doane  has  written  on  "Bible 
Myths  and  their  Parallels  in  other  Religions,  being  a  Comparison 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Myths  and  Miracles  with  those 
of  Heathen  Nations  of  Antiquity,  considering  also  their  Origin 
and  Meaning."  ^^  The  title  of  the  work  sufficiently  describes  its 
character ;  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  present  issue  is  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  book. 

Father  Lagrange  has  contributed  to  the  Revue  biblique^^  a. 
study  concerning  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  He  lays  under  contribution  all  the  apocryphal  Htera- 
ture  written  by  Jews  about  the  years  of  Christ's  appearance  on 
earth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.  author  published 
studies  on  Le  Messianisme  dans  les  psaumes  and  Notes  sur  les 
propheties  niessianiques  des  derniers  prophetes  in  the  same  Revue 
biblique}^ — F.  Schwally  too  has  contributed  an  article  on  early 
Semitic  religion  in  general,  and  on  Israelitic  and  Jewish  religion  in 
particular,  to  the  Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft}^ — B.  Baentsch 
justly  criticizes  H.  St.  Chamberlain's  presentation  of  the  Semitic 
and  especially  the  Jewish  religion  ;'^  he  points  out  that  it  amounts 
to  a  pantheistic  mysticism.  Chamberlain  believes  that  the  Arian 
races  are  especially  endowed  with  aptitude  for  religion ;  in  the 
Semitic  races  intellect  and  will  repress  the  faculty  of  feeling 
too  radically,  and  religion  is  said  to  reside  especially  in  this  very 
faculty.  Baentsch  is  fully  alive  to  the  weakness  in  Chamberlain's 
theory,  seeking,  as  it  does,  to  explain  the  presence  of  religion 
among  Semitic  races  by  means  of  borrowing  and  race-mixture. 

The  late  S.  L  Curtiss  finds  everywhere  survivals  of  ancient 
Semitic  religion  in  Syrian  centres  of  Moslem  and  Christian  influ- 
ence.^^ Had  the  writer  been  less  grasping,  he  would  have  been 
more  plausible. — E.  Leroux,  of  Paris,  has  published  Table  Gene- 
rale  de  PHisioire  des  Religions  which  contains  an  Index  to  the  first 
forty-four  volumes^*  of  the  Revue  de  PHistoire  des  Religions.     It 

**  New  York,  1905.     Commonwealth  Co.     Price,  $2.50. 

"  Notes  sur  le  messianisme  au  temps  de  J6sus.     N.  S.  II,  481-514. 

20  N.  S.  II,  pp.  39  ff.;   188  ff.;  Ill,  p.   67  ff. 

"  VIII,  275-285. 

"  Zeitschr.  f.  Philos.  und  Pdii.y  XII,  16-28  ;   1 24-139  ;  204-221 ;  291-306. 

2»  Expositor,  XI,  41 5-43 1. 

"  1880-1901. 
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is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion. — 
Lie.  Dr.  Karl  Beth  has  published  a  collection  of  articles  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift  and  in  which  he 
discusses  the  essence  of  Christianity  mainly  on  the  principles  of 
Professor  Troetsch.^ — Professor  Seeberg,  of  Dorpat,  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ  "  is  the  '*  dogma  of  the  Church 
in  its  original  form."^®  Even  if  the  researches  of  the  author  do 
not  fully  prove  his  thesis,  they  are  most  useful  for  the  history  of 
dogma. 

3.  Biblical  Languages. — G.  Dalman  publishes  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  grammar  of  the  language  probably  spoken  by  our 
Lord  when  on  earth.^  The  author  ascribes  to  this  belief  the 
general  interest  taken  in  his  work.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  progress  in  Semitic  studies  generally  has  won  many 
friends  for  Dalman's  work.  The  second  edition  contains  seventy 
pages  more  than  the  first ;  the  recent  literature,  both  of  recently 
discovered  ancient  texts  and  of  works  on  grammar,  has  been  care- 
fully noted. — In  1899  C.  Brockelmann  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  Syriac  Grammar;  in  1905  he  was  called  upon  to  issue  the 
second  edition.^^  The  second  edition  shows  the  practical  results 
of  the  writer's  own  and  of  other  investigators*  researches  in  the 
field  of  Syriac  grammar.  Noldeke's  Syriac  Grammar  may  be 
more  complete  as  far  as  the  statement  of  forms  i$  concerned ;  but 
Brockelmann's  is  more  up-to-date. — Professor  H.  L.  Strack  has 
issued  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Grammatik  des  Biblisch-Aramai- 
schen-^  the  very  fact  that  a  fourth  edition  has  been  rendered 
necessary  bespeaks  the  value  of  the  grammar.  The  fresh 
improvements  introduced,  especially  into  the  grammatical  part 
strictly  so-called,  no  doubt  will  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  work 
still  more. 

As  late  as   1895,  Dr.  Moulton  defined  the  language  of  the 

*^  Leipzig,  Deickert. 

2*  Das  Evangelium  Christi.     Leipzig,  Deichert.     Price,  M.  3. 

'^^  Grammatik  des  judisch-palastinischen  Aramzlisch  nach  den  Idiomen  des  pala- 
stinischen  Talmuds,  des  Onkelostargum  und  Prophetentargum  und  der  jerusalemi- 
schen  Talmude.     Leipzig,  1905,  Hinrichs.     Price,  M.  12. 

^8  Syrische  Grammatik  mit  Paradigmen,  Literatur,  Chrestomathie,  und  Glossar. 
Porta  linguarum  orientaliuni  V.     Berlin,  1905,  Reuter.     Price,  M.  8. 

'^  Leipzig,  Hinrichs.     Price,  M.  2. 
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New  Testament  as  "  Hebraic  Greek,"  "  Colloquial  Greek,"  "  Late 
Greek."  But  Dcissmann's  Bibelstudien  appeared  in  1895,  and 
his  Neue  Bibelstudien  in  1897,  and  they  revolutionized  the  current 
view  of  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  stood  by  itself:  it  differed  from  classical  Greek,  it  differed 
from  Hellenistic  Greek,  i.  e.,  from  the  Greek  of  men  like  Plutarch 
and  Arrian  who  followed  the  classical  period.  Hence  it  was 
called  by  the  special  name  of  Hebraic  or  Judaic  or  Biblical  Greek. 
There  is  no  Biblical  Greek  now.  What  has  taken  it  away  ?  It  is 
not  exactly  the  discovery  of  Greek  papyri ;  this  discovery  is  noth- 
ing new.  It  is  their  scientific  study  and  their  application  to  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  Deissmann  who  inau- 
gurated this  study,  and  an  authorized  translation  of  his  first  two 
volumes  appeared  in  English,  under  the  title  of  "  Bible  Studies," 
in  1 90 1.  He  showed  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is 
simply  the  language  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  first  century.  Plutarch 
and  Arrian  too  wrote  the  language  of  the  first  century,  but  as  it 
was  written  by  men  who  followed  the  classical  writers  as  their 
models.  The  papyri  were  written  by  men  who  had  no  time  to 
study  the  classical  models ;  they  wrote  as  they  spoke.  The  New 
Testament  writers  too  wrote  as  they  spoke.  And  now  Dr.  James 
Hope  Moulton  has  published  the  first  part  of  "  A  Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek,"  ^  in  which  the  new  aspect  of  the 
language  is  adopted.  The  change  touches  exegesis  in  many 
points  ;  it  calls  for  a  revision  of  our  standard  grammars  and  our 
most  trusted  commentaries.  In  all  future  grammars  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek,  this  period  will  be  referred  to  as  the  close  of 
the  old  epoch  and  the  opening  of  the  new. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott  has  given  us  "  A  Grammar  of  St.  John's 
Gospel, "^^  after  enriching  us  only  a  few  months  ago  with  a  "Jo^an- 
nine  Vocabulary."  The  work  shows  enormous  labor  and  wide 
erudition.  Perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  book  contains  (i%y  pages, 
and  many  of  them  in  very  small  type,  will  help  the  reader  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains.  Besides, 
every  line,  in  many  cases  every  word,  has  required  some  kind  of 
separate  verification.     But  the  author  tells  us  that  his  daughter 

30  Prolegomena.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     Price,  8s. 
3^  Johannine  Grammar.     A.  &  C.  Black.     Price,  i6s.  6d. 
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has  gathered  and  arranged  the  Johannine  materials  for  this  work, 
and  that  she  has  corrected  and  revised  the  results. 

And  why  was  the  grammar  written  at  all  ?  Three  distinct 
reasons  are  stated  in  the  preface :  first,  many  passages  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  ambiguous  ;  secondly,  there  are  passages  in  the 
Gospel  in  which  commentators  disagree  as  to  who  is  speaking  • 
thirdly,  and  principally,  St.  John  has  his  own  style,  just  as  Shake- 
speare has  his.  The  author  ackowledges  his  obligations  to  Dr. 
Blass;  if  he  had  waited  a  little  longer,  he  might  have  utilized 
Moulton's  Grammar  too.  Dr.  Abbott's  Grammar  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts ;  the  first  treats  of  forms  and  combinations  of 
words ;  the  second  considers  the  arrangement,  variation,  and  repe- 
tition of  words.  Besides,  there  is  an  appendix  on  twofold  mean- 
ings and  events,  and  another  on  readings  of  the  Vaticanus  not 
adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 

Nageli  has  been  engaged  on  the  composition  of  a  Pauline 
Dictionary,  so  that  he  is  able  to  give  us  by  way  of  introduction 
a  study  on  the  Pauline  Vocabulary .^^  He  compares  the  Pauline 
language  with  that  of  the  profane  writers,  of  the  LXX,  the  pseud- 
epigrapha,  and  the  apocrypha. 

3'  Der  Wortschatz  des  Apostels  Paulus.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck.  Price, 
M.2.80. 
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THE  TRADITION  OF  SOKIPTURE.  Its  Origin,  Authority,  and  Inter- 
pretation. By  the  Eev.  William  Barry,  D.D.  London,  New  York,  and 
Bombay:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Oo,    1906.    Pp.  278. 

A  person  familiar  with  the  past  literary  activity  of  the  author 
might  be  disposed  to  take  up  this  volume  in  a  doubtful  mood  as  to 
whether  Dr.  Barry's  genius,  however  versatile,  could  do  justice  to  a 
subject  at  once  so  important  and  critical  as  to  deter  the  majority  even 
of  specialist  scholars  from  making  any  pronouncement  upon  its  more 
or  less  disputed  phases.  But  we  cannot  go  far  in  the  reading  of  the 
volume  without  having  our  confidence  strengthened  in  the  author's 
ability  and  judgment  touching  the  difficult  questions  he  undertakes  to 
illustrate. 

The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  manuals  designed  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  serious  and  professional  subjects  among  our  clergy  ;  and 
fitly  indeed  does  the  contemplated  library  of  theological  disciplines 
open  with  the  subject  of  Sacred  Scripture.  It  is  the  topic,  the  con- 
scientious study  of  which  Leo  XIII  urged  with  especial  emphasis  in 
these  days  upon  those  whom  God's  grace  has  called  to  holy  orders, 
saying  **  that  they  should  spend  more  and  more  diligence  and  industry 
on  the  reading,  meditation,  and  exposition  of  Holy  Writ ' '  (Encycl. 
Provid.  Dens')  y  which  is  nowadays  being  attacked  on  all  sides  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  Christian  morals  outside  the  Church.  Upon  its 
vindication  depends  the  salvation  of  many  who  are  baptized  in  the 
Christian  Church  without  recognizing  its  living  authority. 

Dr.  Barry  proposes  to  give  no  more  than  the  outlines  or  elements 
of  this  wide  subject,  but  in  doing  this  he  develops  an  astonishing 
amount  of  useful  information  and  opens  inexhaustible  mines  of 
sacred  and  literary  treasures.  The  work  is  didactic  and  analytical  in 
method,  yet  at  the  same  time  historical.  It  deals  with  the  Bible  in 
three  main  sections,  preceded  by  a  General  Introduction  in  which  the 
point  of  view  determined  by  just  motives  of  credibility  is  pointed  out 
and  illustrated.  Here  the  value  of  Patristic  tradition,  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  Scriptural  texts,  the  nature  of  Scriptural  miracles,  and  the 
difference  between  inspiration  and  revelation,  are  among  other  things 
dealt  with  in  a  clear  and  convincing  way. 
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The  first  section  takes  us  into  the  field  of  examination  concerning 
the  old  Testament  text.  Its  history,  its  authorship,  its  authority  are 
tested  with  due  reference  to  the  views  of  the  modern  critics  who 
approach  the  subject  either  from  the  theological  or  from  the  historical 
and  literary  standpoint.  Each  set  of  books  is  considered  in  the 
development  and  interdependence  of  its  parts,  together  with  the 
different  influences  that  modified  the  external  form  and  interpretation 
of  the  text.  We  get  a  more  satisfactory  notion  of  the  part  which  the 
rabbinical  schools  played  in  the  conservation  of  the  original  written 
revelation,  than  can  be  obtained  from  many  volumes  published  on  the 
subject  by  Catholic  and  non -Catholic  scholars.  In  the  same  way  the 
question  of  authorship  is  treated  in  a  manner  which  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  reasonableness  and  experience.  Moses  is  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  Pentateuchal  Law  depends 
on  its  direct  and  total  ascription  to  the  peri  of  Moses.  He  is  the  vir- 
tual rather  than  the  technical  author,  and  this  interpretation  is  all- 
suflicient  to  indicate  the  historical  credibility  of  the  inspired  volume 
as  far  as  the  Church  has  expressed  the  limitations  of  doctrine. 

In  similar  fashion  the  author  goes  over  the  work  of  the  New 
Testament  records.  He  traces  the  influence  of  the  Patristic  schools 
in  preserving  and  interpreting  the  sacred  text.  Even  if  we  had  no 
New  Testament  as  an  integral  and  independent  collection,  we  should 
be  able  to  make  up  the  complete  substantial  text  from  the  citations  of 
the  Christian  Fathers  who  vouch  for  the  tradition  of  an  inspired  text. 
The  integrity  of  that  text  as  handed  down  either  separately  or  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  does  not  exclude  a  concurrence  of  influences — 
mainly  Hebrew  and  Greek  or  Hellenistic — upon  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  The  same  is  true  of  St.  John,  whose  Gospel, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse  suggest  differences  which  point  to  the  work 
of  an  editor  of  the  Johannine  teaching,  without  derogating  either  from 
the  purity  of  doctrine  or  the  credit  of  authorship  as  ascribed  by 
Catholic  tradition. 

A  third  section,  most  important  as  a  practical  deduction  from  what 
precedes,  treats  of  authority  and  interpretation.  It  defines  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  exegetical  exposition, 
and  with  consummate  skill  introduces  certain  crucial  difficulties  for 
analysis  and  solution,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  application  of  scien- 
tific and  dogmatic  canons  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  written 
revelation.  Thus,  without  shifting,  without  ignoring  or  evading  the 
elements  that  clamor  for  solution  in  the  field  of  Scriptural  interpreta- 
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tion,  the  author  leads  his  reader  or  student  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Gospels  with  their  foreshadowings  and  enlarge- 
ments in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  writings  as  a  whole.  That 
purpose  is  to  lead  to  Christ,  the  Logos,  the  emanations  of  which  are 
found  in  the  sacramental  system  of  the  Church ;  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  based  upon  the  truths  and  facts 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

In  his  references  to  the  original  text  the  author  holds  of  course  to 
the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  in  his  translated  quotations  he  does  not  follow  any 
particular  English  version,  since  reasons  literary  or  critical  advise  occa- 
sional deviations  from  the  English  of  our  Douay  Bible.  In  regard  to 
the  spelling  of  Scriptural  names  he  prefers  as  a  rule  the  common  Eng- 
lish forms,  which  custom  has  rendered  popular,  and  for  which  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  has  given  precedent  in  his  translation. 

Dr.  Barry's  volume  is,  we  think,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  most  satisfactory  manual  of  introduction  to  the  study  of  Sacred 
Scripture  hitherto  published  in  English,  and  will  easily  take  its  place 
in  our  higher  schools  as  well  as  in  the  library  of  every  Catholic 
gentleman  and  cleric. 

PLORILEaiUM  PATEISTIOUM.  Digessit,  vertit,  adnotavit  Gerardus 
Kauschen,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  SS.  Theologiae  in  Univ.  Bonnensi  Prof.  P.  E. 
Paso.  V.    Pp.  71.    Bonnae  :  Sumptibus  P.  Hanstein.    1906. 

This  is  one  of  those  modest  exhibitions  of  genuine  laborious 
scholarship  which  too  frequently  pass  unknown  save  to  the  few  elite  of 
the  mind-world.  It  is  the  fifth  number  in  a  series  of  opuscula 
selected  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  special  importance  for  the 
student  of  history  and  theology.  The  first  number  of  the  series  con- 
tains a  selection  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  the  Greek  original 
together  with  a  Latin  translation,  i.  e.  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  Roman  Epistle  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Polycarp,  portions  of  the  Epistles  to  Diognet,  and  other  selections  of 
special  value  for  the  history  of  dogma.  The  second  number  gives 
the  two  Apologies  of  St.  Justin,  Greek  text  with  Latin  rendering  of  the 
more  important  parts.  The  third  contains  the  Muratorian  Fragments, 
the  Logia  Jesuy  the  larger  portion  of  the  recently  discovered  Gospel 
of  Peter,  some  of  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  and  selections  from  the  Pro- 
toevangeliu77i  Jacobi.  The  fourth  gives  a  new  recension  of  Tertul- 
lian's  De  PraescripHone  and  a  portion  of  St.  Irenaeus's  Adv.  haereses. 
The  last,  the  one  at  hand,  contains  the  celebrated  Coinmonitoria  of 
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St.  Vincent  of  Lerins.  The  text  is  introduced  by  a  brief  but  very 
'*  well  documented  "  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  a  critical  account 
of  the  MSS.,  with  the  pertinent  bibliography.  The  *'  editio  typica  " 
of  the  Commonitoria  is  that  of  Stephanus  Baluzius,  Paris,  1 663-1 684. 
The  only  four  codices  of  the  work  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  These  have  formed  the  basis  of  Dr.  Rauschen's 
present  edition.  Going  back  to  these  MSS.  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
pare the  various  printed  editions  with  the  original  and  thus  to  suggest 
not  a  few  emendations.  The  evidences  of  the  painstaking  labor  thus 
involved  are  seen  in  the  annotations  on  every  page.  The  edition 
deserves  a  place  amongst  the  best  products  of  modern  critical  scholar- 
ship. 

PEA  ANGELIOO  ET  BEBOZZO  GOZZOLI.  Le  Maitre  et  I'Eleve.  Par 
Gaston  Sortais.— Societe  Saint  Augustin.  Lille,  Paris,  Rome,  Bruxelles: 
Desclee,  De  Brouwer  et  Oie.    1906.    Pp.  275,  Gr.  VIIL 

Easter  and  Christmas  souvenirs  have  made  us  all  familiar  with  the 
graceful  forms  of  Fra  Angelico's  angels  in  their  flowing  robes  dotted 
with  lilies  or  stars  and  delicate  borders  of  gold,  playing  on  harps  or 
trumpets  or  viols,  sweetly  pure  figures  in  red  or  blue  or  green,  painted 
on  gilded  panels.  These  were  merely  the  frame  decorations  with 
which  the  **  St.  John  of  Art"  encased  his  pictures  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  as  one  may  see  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence,  or  in  the 
convent  of  San  Marco.  The  long  processions  of  angelic  choirs,  which 
he  painted  occasionally  as  side  pieces  to  some  greater  work,  are  like 
the  beautiful  ac-companiment  to  some  sacred  melody.  They  are  all' 
finished  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  give  to  the  beholder  at  once  the 
impression  of  that  chaste  touch,  that  careful  attention  to  detail,  and  that 
simple  affection  of  the  artist  for  his  subjects,  which  distinguished  the 
guileless  Dominican  Friar,  as  we  read  in  his  life.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  paint  anything  but  what  was  beautiful,  and  his  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  Florentine  Academy,  is  probably  the  best  proof  that 
he  had  no  realization  of  wickedness,  for  the  demons  and  damned  are 
simply  grotesque  perversions  of  order  in  which  one  recognizes  the 
good  traits  of  original  nature,  only  displaced.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
strong  passion,  the  intense  hatred  which  Michael  Angelo  knew  how  to 
portray  with  a  master-hand.  And  perhaps  Fra  Angelico's  conception 
of  evil  is  the  more  true  ;  it  is  the  discord  that  jars  on  the  purified  and 
transcendent  sensitiveness  of  the  lovers  of  God,  as  of  God  Himself,  a 
disorder  that  causes  aversion  and  instinctive  separation,  and  eliminates 
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the  idea  of  God  or  His  children  being  capable  of  hatred  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word  attributed  to  human  nature.  To  look  at  the 
harrowing  scenes,  depicted  by  Fra  Giovanni,  for  example,  in  his 
panel  of  the  **  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,"  produces  a  sense  similar 
to  that  coming  from  the  sound  of  a  beloved  voice  denouncing  some 
crime ;  the  sweetness  of  natural  tone  turns  into  strange  dissonance, 
for  it  was  never  made  to  utter  what  is  ugly. 

For  this  reason  Fra  Angelico  is  a  typical  and  representative 
exponent  of  Christian  art.  He  utters  truth  through  the  medium  of 
his  pencil ;  and  the  utterance  is  analogous  to  the  voice  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  voice  of  Christ.  All  the  notes 
of  historical  simplicity,  of  instructiveness  and  edification,  of  sweet- 
tempered  appeal  and  gentle  correction  (far  removed  from  the  phari- 
saic  criticism  and  ill-natured  denunciations  of  self- constituted 
reformers),  which  characterize  the  ev-angelion,  that  is,  the  sweet  mes- 
sage of  the  New  Law  of  love,  are  found  in  the  art  of  Fra  Angelico. 
He  is  eminently  *'meek  and  humble  of  heart  ;"  his  art  pronounces 
the  blessedness  of  the  pure  of  heart  who  see  God,  the  childlikeness 
that  has  wisdom  and  understanding  above  the  intelligence  of  those 
grown  old  in  the  study  of  the  law  and  of  science.  Yet  his  pictures 
are  not  devoid  of  strength.  The  same  genuinely  strong  character 
which  is  exhibited  in  Christ  who  bids  us  relinquish  our  cloak  to  the 
unjust  aggressor  and  offer  the  cheek  to  the  smiting  offender,  charging 
the  priests  and  lawyers  with  hypocrisy  and  oppression  of  the  people, 
is  seen  in  Fra  Angelico,  when  he  puts  bishops  and  priests  in  hell  as 
their  penalty  of  pastoral  neglect,  or  when  he  pictures  St.  Bernard  in 
the  strong  lineaments  of  the  ruler  of  men  and  as  directing  the  policies 
of  a  world  which  in  truth  he  meant  ta  flee  from. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  forms  in  which  truth  speaks  with 
exceptional  emphasis,  and  the  old  masters  have  amply  illustrated  the 
fact  by  their  multiform  exhibition  of  individual  genius  and  power. 
Nor  is  the  early  Italian  school,  beginning  with  Cimabue  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  southern  Europe  had  been  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized, without  its  defects,  even  in  such  sweet-tempered  and  truthful 
representatives  of  it  as  Fra  Angelico.  The  correctness  of  proportion, 
of  anatomy,  of  perspective,  to  which  later  masters  reached,  is  want- 
ing ;  but  that  does  not  offend  our  sense  of  truth,  though  it  may  proffer 
food  for  criticism  to  those  who  look  for  nicety  of  form  where  the  main 
object  was  to  convey  a  moral  or  religious  truth  and  to  move  the  heart 
to  devotion  rather  than  to  admiration  of  skill.     And  herein  too  we 
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find  the  art  of  Fra  Angelico  to  have  some  likeness  to  the  form  of  the 
New  Testament  Gospel.  The  directness  of  the  teaching  may  even  be 
enhanced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  expression  or  by  what  the  aesthetic 
philosopher  and  the  grammarian  call  accuracy  of  style.  The  reform 
school  of  painters  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Holman  Hunt,  Mil- 
lais,  and  Rosetti,  realized  that  the  naturalism  aimed  at  in  modern  art 
can  in  no  way  supply  the  soul  and  life  with  which  the  old  masters  in 
pre-Raphaelite  days  knew  how  to  inspire  their  works,  lost  their  way 
in  the  other  extreme  of  a  pedantic  imitation  of  straight-lined  forms 
intended  to  reflect  the  simplicity  of  the  spiritual,  but  are  rather  ghost- 
like, and  leave  upon  us  the  weird  impression  of  the  preternatural 
more  than  the  supernatural. 

What  we  have  so  far  said  is  intended  simply  to  illustrate  the 
utility  of  a  study  of  works  like  those  presented  in  the  volume  of 
M.  Gaston  Sortais.  Readers  familiar  with  the  author's  Excursions 
artistiques  et  litter  aires  know  that  he  treats  his  subjects  with  the  love 
of  a  virtuoso  and,  accordingly,  in  excellent  style.  In  the  portion 
treating  separately  of  Fra  Angelico,  the  writer,  after  reviewing  the 
necessarily  scanty  records  of  the  painter's  life,  considers  the  relative 
value  of  spiritualism  and  naturalism  in  art.  This  leads  him  to  an 
analysis  of  the  artistic  atmosphere  of  Florence,  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tian art,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  an  illustration  of  the 
aesthetic  spirit  of  the  time  as  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  principal 
panels  and  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico.  At  the  conclusion  the  author 
makes  a  comparison  of  the  Dominican  painter  with  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  who  followed  him  in  his  ideals,  with  greater  perfection 
of  form,  but  perhaps  less  of  that  ineffable  spirit  of  religious  devotion 
which  forms  such  a  striking  influence  in  the  works  of  Giovanni  de 
Fiesole.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  similar  analysis 
of  the  spirit  and  activity  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  pupil  and  friend  of  Fra 
Angelico,  to  whom  he  owes  all  that  is  best  in  the  pursuit  of  noble 
ideals.  Indeed,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Blessed  Fra  upon  the 
receptive  mind  of  the  bright  Florentine  boy,  the  inclinations  of  the 
latter  would  apparently  have  tended  toward  the  naturalist  style,  which 
is  the  very  opposite  of  Angelico' s  conceptions.  The  two  painters 
may  be  compared  to  advantage  in  their  two  masterpieces,  side  by  side 
of  each  other  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  (Paris),  where  the  mas- 
ter's '^Coronation  of  the  Virgin  "  sheds  its  first  lustre  of  coloring 
upon  the  *' Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,"  painted  by  the  pupil. 
M.  Sortais,  after  leading  us  to  a  closer  study  of  the  pictures  in  the 
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convent  of  Montefalco,  and  in  the  Medici  chapel  at  Florence,  the 
frescoes  of  San  Gimignano,  and  the  epic  cycle  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa,  institutes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  disciple  and  his 
master.  The  relation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  the 
lives  of  Perugino  and  his  pupil  Raphael,  and  emphasizes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  aims  of  art  and  those  of  imitation,  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  the  close  adherence  to  classical  forms  without  lacking  the 
originality  inspired  by  genuine  genius. 

Apart  from  a  full  bibliography  referring  us  to  the  detailed  lives  of 
both  artists,  we  have  in  the  Appendixes  of  this  beautifully  printed  and 
richly  illustrated  volume,  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  works  of  the  two 
masters,  which  invite  the  study  of  cultured  minds  generally,  but 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  priests  as  indicating  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  art. 


LA  MORALE  DES  RELIGIONS.    Par  J.  L.  De  Lanessan.      Paris  :  Felix 
Alcan,  Editeur.    1905.    Pp.  viii-568. 

M.  De  Lanessan  signifies  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  religion 
has  been  generally,  almost  indeed  universally,  admitted  to  have  a 
supreme  influence  on  morality,  public  and  private ;  moreover,  many 
people  believe  even  that  the  influence  exercised  by  religions  on  human 
societies  has  been  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  moral  ideals ; 
indeed,  that  all  morality  is  directly  dependent  on  religious  beliefs. 
Nay  more,  he  realizes  that  even  persons  of  education  and  good  faith 
assert  that  if  religion  had  not  diverted  men  from  the  tendency  of 
natural  evolution,  they  should  be  still  plunged  in  the  deepest  immo- 
rality ;  and,  further  still,  were  religious  faith  to  disappear,  the  human 
race  would  inevitably  fall,  and  that  very  quickly,  into  the  wildest 
savagery. 

With  something  short  of  a  befitting  estimate  of  his  attainments, 
the  author  proceeds  to  question  this  ii^trinsic  conviction  of  mankind 
as  to  the  deepest  essential  requirement  of  their  nature,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  much  investigation,  that  *'  so  long  as 
humanity  was  in  its  infancy  religious  morals  and  its  sanctions  could 
be  regarded  in  faith  by  the  ignorant  and  could  be  extolled  by  those 
who  drew  profit  therefrom,  as  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  moral- 
ity, public  and  private.  One  ought  not  to  wonder  even  that  those 
who  protested  against  these  assertions  should  be  insulted,  exiled,  put 
to  death  by  the  peoples  whom  they  attempted  to  enlighten  concerning 
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the  truth  of  the  facts  and  their  own  interests.  Those  times,  however, 
the  author  goes  on  to  assure  us,  are  past :  the  cry  addressed  by  the 
Christian  orator  to  the  world,  to  science,  to  nature,  *  vanity,  vanity,  all 
is  vanity, '  can  now  be  turned  back  by  the  people  better  informed  as 
to  their  duties  and  rights,  against  the  morals — as  impotent  as  they 
are  artificial — of  religions.  They  now  know — thanks  to  the  enor- 
mous progress  of  at  last  emancipated  science — that  there  is  no  law, 
no  philosophy,  no  religion  capable  of  vanquishing  nature  "  (p.  568). 

M.  De  Lanessan  reached  this  conclusion  through  a  study  of  *'the 
morals  of  the  principal  religions  and  their  effects  on  diverse  peoples. ' ' 
The  morality  of  Judaism,  of  the  Vedas,  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
that  of  the  religious  poetry  and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  Aryans, 
lastly  that  of  Christianity  and  of  Islamism,  have  thus  far  claimed  his 
attention,  and  he  promises  other  complementary  studies  to  be  published 
later  on.  He  calls  attention  to  his  having  drawn  his  facts  from 
original  sources,  of  having  shunned  all  declamations  and  exaggerations; 
and,  whereas  the  gravity  of  the  subject  demands  great  attention  and 
entire  sincerity,  he  protests  that  *'  je  me  suis  efforce  d'etre  attentif  et 
je  puis  affirmer  que  j'ai  ete  entidrement  sincere." 

The  author's  atttniiveness  or  entire  sincerity  need  not  be  here  ques- 
tioned. With  some  strain  on  one's  credulity,  one  may  admit  both. 
As  to  his  having  '  *  drawn  the  facts  from  original  sources, ' '  and  as  to 
his  avoidance  of  '^  exaggerations,"  the  reader  may  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  from  the  following  passages. 

Speaking  of  confession,  the  author  says  confession  was  public  in 
the  early  Church  : — 

L'une  des  plus  grandes  habilit6s  du  Christianisme  fut  de  la  rendre  secrdte. 
Par  1^,  il  la  rendait  plus  facile  et  donnait  §1  ses  prStres  la  possibilite  de  penetrer  dans 
les  pensees  les  plus  intimes  des  fiddles  et  de  connaitre  leurs  actes  les  plus  caches. 
Par  la  confession  individuelle  secrete  et  obligatoire,  le  pretre  catholique  devenait,  si  je 
puis  dire,  cet  "oeil  de  Dieu"  dont  I'Eglise  affirme  qu'il  **  voit  tout  "  ce  que  font  les 
hommes,  qu'il  penetre  jusque  dans  les  replies  de  leur  coeur,  de  leur  cerveau  et  de  leur 
conscience  (p.  457). 

Further  on  we  read : — 

En  donnant  ^  la  confession  le  caractdre  d'une  institution  fondamentale  de  I'Eglise, 
le  Concile  de  Trent  eut  manifestement  pour  but  de  mettre  le  corps  sacerdotal  en 
mesure  d'exercer  une  surveillance  continue  sur  les  fiddles.  Les  laics  se  trouvaient 
soumis  ^  une  discipline  rigoureuse,  qui  portait  non  seulement  sur  toutes  leurs  actes, 
mais  sur  toutes  leur  pensees.  Quant  aux  prStres  et  aux  evdques  ils  etaint  mis  par 
les  confesseurs  ^  I'abri  de  toute  tentative  d' emancipation  ^  regard  des  doctrines  de 
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I'Eglise  romaine.  On  a  vu  recemment  I'un  de  nos  evSques  se  plaindre  am^rement 
de  ne  pouvoir  pas  obtenir  de  son  confesseur  1' absolution  parce  qu'il  etait  plac6  sous 
le  coup  d'une  accusation  aupr^s  du  Saint-Office  (p.  478). 

In  the  author's  resume  of  Christian  morality,  the  following  aston- 
ishing powers  are  attributed  to  the  priest : — 

Le  prStre  a  egalement  le  pouvoir  de  prononcer,  au  nom  de  Dieu,  la  remission 
des  fautes  de  ceux  qui  sont  morts  et  qui  expient  au  Purgatoire  une  conduite  insuffis- 
sament  chretienne. 

Le  prStre  d61ivre,  en  dehors  de  la  penitence,  pour  toutes  les  fautes  des  vivants 
ou  des  morts,  des  indulgences  pl^ni^res  ou  partielles  que  I'on  obtient  par  certains 
actes  determines,  tels  que  la  pri^re,  I'aumSne,  les  dons  k  I'feglise,  etc. 

Comment  on  these  assertions  were  superfluous.  For  the  rest, 
though  the  book  shows  signs  of  considerable  reading  as  well  as  power 
of  expression,  it  manifests  no  less  plainly  a  lamentable  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  a  commingling  of  half  truths,  misinterpretation,  and  mis- 
statements. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  SOHOOL  BOAED  AND  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OP  PAEISH  SCHOOLS.    Diocese  of  Pittsburg.    1905. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Devlin,  Superintendent  of  the  Parish  Schools 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg,  gives  a  detailed  report  of  the  scholastic 
work  done  during  the  year  1905.  The  Diocesan  School  Board,  with 
the  body  of  examiners  of  teachers,  was  organized  in  1893,  and  con- 
sists at  present  of  twenty-four  priests,  representing  the  different  dis- 
tricts and  nationalities  gathered  there.  The  members  of  the  School 
Board  have  their  separate  precincts  within  which  they  act  as  visitors 
of  the  schools.  The  religious  teaching  communities  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Brothers  of  Mary,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Charity, 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  St.  Joseph,  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Felix, 
Notre  Dame,  Divine  Providence,  and  St.  Agnes.  These  have  for  the 
most  part  auxiliary  lay  teachers.  The  eight  grades'  system  obtains  in 
all  the  schools.  The  school  property  under  diocesan  care  is  valued 
at  nearly  three  million  dollars,  with  an  annual  expense  for  maintenance 
of  about  $350,000.  This  sum,  supplied  by  Catholic  generosity,  is 
expended  to  educate  some  50,000  children  who,  because  of  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  their  training, will  make  better  citizens  than 
children  who  learn  of  no  other  incentive  to  virtue,  respect  for  author- 
ity, and  charity  for  their  fellows,  than  the  coercive  force  of  law  or  a 
sense  of  utility  called  self-respect. 

The  statistics  given  afford  pastors  and  others  interested  in  the 
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religious  education  of  the  children  in  the  diocese  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  means  and  methods  of  efficiency.  The  fact  that  the  Report 
is  somewhat  incomplete,  some  of  the  schools  not  having  sent  in  defi- 
nite reports,  is  of  itself  suggestive  of  means  to  induce  the  clergy  to  fall 
into  line  in  so  important  a  matter. 

The  Report,  as  furnishing  information  upon  its  special  topic,  is 
very  satisfactory.  Besides  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Catholic  Elemen- 
tary Education  in  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburg,  the  data  for  which  were 
mainly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  we  find  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's Report  a  number  of  useful  recommendations  and  suggestions 
that  appeal  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  teachers  than  those  for  whom 
the  address  is  primarily  intended.  These  touch  the  subjects  of  the 
prescribed  Course  of  Study,  the  use  of  Textbooks,  certain  specialties 
of  primary  schools.  Manual  Training,  Music,  particularly  Gregorian 
Chant,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  Discipline.  Father  Devlin 
suggests  the  more  extended  establishment  of  High  School  centres 
throughout  the  diocese,  for  advanced  classes  into  which  the  children 
pass  from  the  eighth  grade.  This  method  of  forming  a  Diocesan 
High  School  for  boys  and  girls  respectively  has  borne  admirable  fruit 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  and  may  well  find  support  in  all 
centres  of  Catholic  education. 

L'CEUVEE  DES  APOTEES.  Par  Mgr.  Le  Oamus,  Eveqne  de  la  Kochelle  et 
Saintes.  Trois  volumes.  Paris :  H.  Oudin.  1905.  Pp.  376 -407— 
611. 

These  volumes  have  an  interest  distinct  from  their  value  as  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  Christian  origins,  inasmuch  as  the  present 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  X,  has  seen  fit  to  make  their  appearance  the 
occasion  for  stating  the  legitimate  position  of  Catholic  scholars  in 
regard  to  scientific  Biblical  criticism.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
author  the  Pontiff  writes  :  ''  Ad  illud  praecipue  tibi  dandum  est  laudi, 
quod  eam  viam  explicandi  sacras  Litteras  studiose  teneas,  quam  in 
obsequium  veritatis  atque  in  decus  doctrinae  Catholicae  omnino  teneri, 
Ecclesia  duce,  oportet.  Ut  enim  damnanda  est  eorum  temeritas  qui, 
plus  tribuentes  novitati  quam  magisterio  Ecclesiae,  critices  adhibere 
genus  non  dubitent  immodice  liberum  ;  'ita  eorum  ratio  non  appro- 
ban  da,  qui  nulla  in  re,  ausint  ab  usitata  exegesi  Scripturae  recedere, 
•etiam  quum,  salva  fide,  id  bona  studiorum  incrementa  postulent.  Hos 
inter  medius  tu  recte  incedis,  tuoque  exemplo  ostendis  nihil  timendum 
esse  divinis  libris  a  vera  progressione  artis  criticae  ;  quin  commode  ex 
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hac  subinde  eis  lumen  peti  posse  ;  ita  nempe  si  prudens  sincerumque 
judicium  hue  accesserit,  quale  tibi  suppetere  videmus. ' ' 

Few  writers  in  the  Catholic  Church  have  so  well  combined  the 
critical  element  of  Scriptural  study  with  that  popular  exposition  of 
facts  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  by  which  the  lay  reader  is 
drawn  to,  and  becomes  interested  in,  a  closer  examination  of  the  New 
Testament  teaching.  Mgr.  Le  Camus  writes  as  one  who  has  seen 
what  he  describes,  who  has  gained  his  convictions  by  individual 
analysis  of  the  things  that  admit  of  demonstration,  and  who  has 
utilized  the  natural  attraction  for  the  study  of  Biblical  subjects  to 
become  the  conscientious  informant  of  those  who  approach  that  study 
from  motives  of  knowing  the  truths  of  revealed  Christian  religion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  author  has  travelled  over  all  the  ground,  and 
visited  all  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  history,  not  merely  as  a  tourist  or 
curious  sightseer,  but  as  one  who  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  genius  of 
the  traditions,  the  unchanged  language  of  the  Orientals,  who  still  feel 
and  imagine  and  reason  as  did  their  ancestors  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  whose  ideals  and  standards  of  appeal  and  comparison  are 
little  altered,  by  a  later  civilization,  from  those  of  the  patriarchs  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Bible.  Testimony  to  the  fact  that  Bishop  Le 
Camus  does  not  write  as  one  who  derives  his  information  of  what  he 
describes  from  books  merely,  is  his  splendid  work  of  *  '■  Notre  Voyage 
aux  Pays  Bibliques, ' '  in  three  volumes,  supplemented  by  his  ' '  Voyage 
aux  Sept  Eglises  de  1' Apocalypse,"  and  that  delightful  description 
of  child-life  in  Nazareth  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 

The  main  significance  of  the  present  work,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  lies,  however,  in  its  being  the  continuation  of  the  History  of 
Christianity  of  which  the  first  three  volumes  appeared  some  three 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  ' '  La  Vie  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ. '  * 
With  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  into  heaven  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  there  opens  an  epoch 
in  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  which  the  author  styles  the  Periode 
(V  Affranchissement.  It  is  the  time  of  transition,  in  which  the  teaching 
of  Christ  passes  from  the  envelopment  of  Jewish  conceptions,  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  authority  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  more  generous  freedom 
of  worship  in  spirit  and  truth,  which  Christ  had  foretold  to  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  which  received  its  concrete  form  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  where  the  followers  of  the  Apostles  first 
adopted  the  name  of  Christians. 
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The  subsequent  period,  to  which  the  author  devotes  the  second 
and  third  volumes,  is  that  of  Conquest,  in  which  the  Gentile  world  is 
drawn  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ.  Here  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is,  as  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  the  Acts, 
centred  upon  the  labors  and  journeys  of  St.  Paul.  The  third  mission 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  brings  him  back,  at  its  conclusion,  to 
Jerusalem.  Thence  he  is  sent  to  Cesarea,  and  from  there  he  journeys 
as  a  captive  to  Rome.  St.  Paul  at  Rome  is  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cluding chapter,  to  the  series  of  Apostolic  missions  by  which  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Empire  became  the  recognized  and  permanent  stronghold 
of  Catholic  Christianity. 

From  a  critical  point  of  view  the  author  deserves  the  full  credit  of 
having  taken  conscientious  account  of  established  facts  and  scientific 
methods  in  archaeology  and  palaeography.  How  far  that  affects  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  New  Testament  teaching  must  be  left  to 
the  attentive  reader  to  determine  for  himself.  Manifestly  the  exe- 
getical  difficulties  here  occurring  are  much  less  numerous  than  would 
be  the  case  in  the  Old  Testament  history ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  author's  manner  of  treatment  to  show  that  he  is  not 
preoccupied  with  interpretations  whose  tenure  is  justifiable  only  upon 
the  assumption  of  conditions  insufficiently  estimated  in  the  past.  The 
question  of  chronology  has  its  difficulties  apart  from  all  other  consid- 
erations, in  the  critique  of  the  Acts,  but  the  seemingly  conflicting 
data,  especially  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  need  not  disturb  our  sense  of 
security  touching  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  form  the  principal 
staple  of  historical  and  moral  worth  in  the  annals  of  the  early  Church. 
Mgr.  Le  Camus  finally  decides  on  the  year  33  as  the  date  of  St. 
Paul's  conversion,  which  in  former  years  he  would  have  put  consider- 
ably later ;  hence  all  the  occurrences  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years 
must  be  advanced. 

Altogether  the  work  owes  its  immediate  popularity,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  most  vivid  portrayal  of  evangelical  life.  The 
reader  enters  into  the  scenes  which  the  sacred  writers  have  outlined  ; 
he  feels,  understands,  and  loves  as  though  he  were  in  the  very  com- 
pany of  the  disciples  of  Christ  or  of  St.  Paul,  heard  the  blessed 
words,  and  realized  the  divine  influence  of  the  example  which  con- 
stitute the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Numerous 
maps  and  charts  help  the  reader  to  locate  the  action,  and  make  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  a  delight  as  well  as  a  source  of  instruc- 
tion. 


I 


Hmoenitates  pastorales. 


The  following  stories  are  told  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London.  One 
day  he  was  driven  from  the  Strand  to  Fulham  Palace  by  a  '*  cabby,'' 
to  whom  he  presented  the  precise  fare  of  half-a-crown.  After  a  long 
look,  first  at  the  half-crown,  then  at  the  bishop,  and  then  at  the  lordly 
palace  and  its  extensive  grounds,  the  ** cabby"  found  his  speech  at 
last.  '<  If  St.  Paul  were  alive  now,  it's  not  in  a  place  like  this  he'd 
be,"  he  sneered,  as  he  gathered  up  the  reins.  **No,"  retorted  the 
bishop,  '*he'd  be  at  Lambeth — and  that's  a  shilling  fare!" — At  a 
dinner  party  Dr.  Temple  was  much  more  bored  than  edified  by  a 
young  lady  who  told  him  a  long  story  of  her  aunt's  narrow  escape 
from  a  railway  accident.  **  Owing  to  a  block  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Lane,  my  lord,  she  just  missed  the  train  at  Victoria  which  was  wrecked 
at  Croydon.  Wasn't  it  providential?"  **  Can't  say,"  snapped  the 
primate  in  his  grating  voice,  '*  didn't  know  your  aunt." 


When  General  Young  was  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Luzon, 
with  his  headquarters  in  Vigan,  the  chaplain  came  to  him  one  day  and 
complained : — 

**  General,  the  cavalrymen  won't  attend  chapel  at  all.  I  feel 
quite  discouraged  about  them.  Couldn't  you  use  your  influence  with 
them  ? ' ' 

*'  I  will  post  an  order  at  once,"  replied  the  general. 

**  No,"  protested  the  chaplain,  **l  don't  want  men  to  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  my  services.  It  must  be  voluntary.  But  you  might 
post  an  order  excusing  from  infantry  drill  on  Sunday  the  cavalrymen 
who  attend  service. ' ' 

**  But  we  {/on'^  have  drills  on  Sundays,  and  I  don't  want  to 
begin  now." 

**  I  know,"  smiled  the  chaplain,  "but  you  won't  need  to  have 
any  drills  if  you  word  the  order  as  I  say. ' ' 

The  order  was  tried,  and  next  Sunday  the  chapel  was  crowded 
by  the  cavalrymen. 


Literary  Cbat. 


The  printer's  devil  does  not  always  confine  his  activity  to  his  immediate  work- 
shop. Occasionally  he  joins  other  spirits  bent  on  mischief  outside.  An  instance 
comes  to  us  in  a  printed  circular  issued  by  a  local  typographical  union  which  holds 
its  sessions  in  '♦  Odd  Fellows  Temple,"  and  makes  use  of  the  name  of  The  Eccle- 
siastical Review  and  The  Dolphin  to  further  its  efforts  to  deprive  a  prominent 
printing  firm  in  Philadelphia  of  its  legitimate  trade.  The  statement  made  in  the 
circular  above  referred  to,  that  the  said  firm  is  **  notoriously  unfair  in  its  treatment  of 
employees,"  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  it  is  precisely  because  of  its  broad-minded 
policy  in  dealing  liberally  with  its  employees,  that  this  house  is  able  to  maintain  a 
large  and  efficient  staflf  of  skilled  printers  to  do  the  excellent  work  for  which  it  has  a 
'  reputation  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  typographical  *<  committee  "  shows  itself  to  be  misinformed  about  the  affairs 
of  the  firm  it  criticizes,  and  so  to  be  actuated  by  malicious  intent,  when  it  speaks  of 
this  firm  as  printers  of  The  Dolphin.  Not  only  has  the  latter  magazine  given 
place,  since  December  of  last  year,  to  Church  Music,  but  the  various  publicatioas 
of  the  Dolphin  Press,  including  that  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  Church 
Music,  are  so  distributed  among  different  printing  houses  as  to  insure  their  simul- 
taneous issue,  whenever  necessary,  on  the  same  date,  without  delay  or  interference. 

Our  readers,  whom  the  typographical  "committee  "  endeavored  to  bias  by  their 
circular,  are  as  a  class  as  punctilious  as  they  are  discriminating  and  intelligent ;  and 
they  will  therefore  second  our  wish  that  the  Review  be  neither  delayed  by  *'  strik- 
ing ' '  committees  nor  prevented  from  maintaining  the  standard  of  mechanical  excel- 
lence which  the  Dolphin  Press  has  attained  for  its  different  publications.  They  will 
also  readily  understand  that  to  maintain  this  high  standard  we  must  employ  the  best, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  skilled  and  best  paid  labor,  and  that  therefore  such  aspersions 
as  the  said  circular  makes,  in  furtherance  of  its  private  ends,  under  plea  of  public 
benevolence,  are  untrue. 


A  noteworthy— some  deem  it  an  encouragingly  hopeful — sign  of  the  times  is 
the  widening  interest  of  the  literary  world  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  It  is  well 
known  that  quite  a  number  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  certainly  best  written,  if  not 
always  most  accurately  interpreted,  biographies  of  such  heroes  of  Catholic  faith  as 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Teresa,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  have  been 
given  us  by  non-Catholic  writers.  One  should  not  be  so  ungracious  as  to  dwell 
upon  motives  that  obviously  may  draw  the  Protestant  mind  to  the  Saints  just  men  - 
tioned.  Rather  may  one  rejoice  for  the  contact  and  bespeak  promises  of  such  good 
as  it  seems  to  imply — good  in  the  first  instance  for  the  writer  of  the  biographies,  and 
next  for  the  non-Catholic  reader.  Neither  need  the  intelligent  Catholic  fail  either 
of  instruction  or  of  spiritual  edification  in  reading  some  of  these  lives  of  the  Saints. 
Certainly  will  this  be  so  of  him  who  discerningly  peruses  the  character  sketch  of  St. 
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Catherine  of  Siena  drawn  by  the  scholarly  pen  of  Mr.    Edmund  Gardner  in   the 
current  Hibbert  Journal. 


The  writer  recognizes  in  St.  Catherine  at  once  **  the  highest  mystical  expres- 
sion "  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Italy,  **  the  most  fiery-hearted,  single-minded 
patriot  of  her  age,  and  the  true  successor  of  Dante  in  the  history  of  Italian  thought ;'  * 
and  with  a  few,  but  very  telling,  strokes  he  makes  his  subject  to  live  in  this  relation- 
ship to  her  religious,  social,  and  political  environment. 


Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Gardner's  paper  is  his  estimate  of  St. 
Catherine's  writings.  The  Dialogue  or  Treatise  on  Divine  Providence  has  an  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Italian  literature  that  has  never  been  fully  realized.  **  In  a 
language  which  is  singularly  poor  in  mystical  works,  it  stands  with  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  as  one  of  the  two  supreme  attempts  to  express  the  eternal  in  the  symbolism  of 
a  day,  to  paint  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  suprasensible  while  still  imprisoned  in  the 
flesh."  The  whole  of  Catherine's  life  is  the  realization  of  the  end  of  Dante's  work  : 
••to  remove  those  living  in  this  life  from  the  state  of  misery  and  lead  them  to  the 
state  of  felicity ;"  and  the  mysticism  of  Catherine's  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  Dante's 
poem,  as  he  declares  to  Can  Grande  that  the  whole  Commedia  •*  was  undertaken  not 
for  speculation,  but  for  practical  results. ' ' 


Concerning  St.  Catherine's  letters,  of  which  there  remain  about  four  hundred, 
Mr.  Gardner  finds  ••  it  easier  to  speak  of  their  literary  and  historical  importance  than 
of  their  spiritual  fragrance,  as  of  lilies  of  the  valley  plucked  in  some  shaded  world- 
forsaken  garden,  imbued  with  an  unearthly  mystical  beauty,  as  grown  under  suns 
that  rose  from  a  suprasensible  orient.  Their  language  is  the  purest  Tuscan  of  the 
golden  age  of  the  Italian  vernacular ;  their  eloquence  is  spontaneous  and  un- 
sought ;  at  times  in  the  letters  as  in  the  Dialogue  the  richness  of  her  ideas  is  such 
that  the  rapidity  and  ardor  of  her  thought  outleaps  the  bounds  of  speech,  metaphor 
follows  close  upon  metaphor,  one  image  has  hardly  been  formed  when  another  takes 
its  place,  until  logic  and  grammar  are  swept  away  in  the  flood  and  torrent  of  impas- 
sioned words." 


Those  letters  cover  a  large  variety  of  subjects — religious,  civil,  domestic,  even 
the  little  fun  of  her  friends  and  followers  is  not  neglected.  Unfortunately,  •*  their 
biographical  and  historical  value  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  impaired  by  copy- 
ists and  editors  omitiing  or  suppressing  passages  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  of 
merely  temporary  interest  or  not  tending  immediately  to  edification."  Fortunately, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  which  Mr.  Gardner  has  so  happily  and  sympathetically 
rendered  in  his  article  are  just  such  as  illumine  at  once  the  character  of  St.  Catherine 
and  the  politico-religious  situation  to  which  they  were  directed.  Still  more  fortu- 
nate, however,  if  one  may  so  augur,  is  it  that  Mr.  Gardner  has  himself  discovered  the 
original  text  of  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  which,  together  with  the  true  ver- 
sion of  others  at  present  known  only  in  a  mutilated  form,  he  intends  publishing  in  his 
forthcoming  Life  of  St.  Catherine. 


Some  persons  are  disposed  to  refer  the  recently  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
non-Catholics  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints  to  the  correspondingly  advancing  spirit  which, 
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while  recognizing  love  to  be  the  essence  of  all  things  human  and  divine,  feels  no 
need  for  supernatural  faith,  either  as  an  attitude  of  the  soul  or  as  a  body  of  objective 
truth  and  law,  and  which  of  course  finds  much  less  room  for  any  hierarchical  or  social 
organization  of  Church,  or  any  symbolical  rites  or  sacramental  system  expressive  of 
such  faith.  Probably  one  of  the  most  plausible  apologists  of  this  recent  *'  spirituali- 
zation  of  religion"  is  the  late  M.  Sabatier,  whose  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophie  de  la 
Religion  (Paris,  7th  ed.,  1903),  and  Les  Religions  d^  AutoriU  et  la  Religion  de  V Esprit 
(Paris,  1904),  will  probably  be  known  to  our  readers  at  least  in  the  translations  or 
through  the  Reviews. 


A  judicious  critique  of  M.  Sabatier' s  theory  is  contributed  to  the  Hibbert  Journal 
by  the  English  Benedictine,  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler.  The  title  of  the  article  —Is  the 
Religion  of  the  Spirit  a  working  Religion  for  Mankind  ? — sufficiently  suggests  the 
tendency  of  the  discussion,  which,  for  the  rest,  is  a  model  of  frankness  and  justice  in 
its  treatment  of  the  author  under  criticism. 


There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  and  somewhat  recondite,  not  to 
say  uncanny,  information  contained  in  the  initial  number  of  the  twenty-fourth  volume 
of  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law  (Mac- 
millan  Co.).  The  Place  of  Magic  in  the  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  is  a  theme 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  William  Draper,  Henry  Lea,  or  an  Andrew  White,  would 
yield  unfathomed  depths  of  storied  wickedness,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  all  flow- 
ing out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thorndike,  however,  it 
unfolds  no  such  legend. 


The  terra  magic  lends  itself  to  no  process  of  rigid  defining,  and  so  the  author 
allows  it  to  cover  beliefs  in  auguries,  omens,  divinations,  sorcery,  necromancy, 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  other  such  occult  agencies  which  our  wiser  age  has  found 
to  be  on  the  whole  highly  superstitious  and  absurd.  That  such  beliefs  have  existed 
semper  et  ubique  everybody  knows.  That  they  mingled  with  and  not  infrequently 
dominated  much  of  what  there  was  of  empirical  science  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  of 
course  a  bit  of  history  possessed  even  by  Macaulay's  school-boy.  The  indebtedness, 
however,  of  the  medieval  and,  through  them,  of  the  modern  time  to  the  ancients, 
especially  the  Romans — for  the  heritage  of  superstitious  belief  and  practice — is  prob- 
ably not  so  widely  nor  so  well  known.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  story  will 
find  the  hundred  pages  devoted  to  it  in  the  pamphlet  just  mentioned,  rich  in  material 
and  suggestive  of  still  fuller  sources.  The  author's  aim,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
purely  historical^to  describe  the  prevalence  of  magic,  and  that  chiefly  within  the 
Roman  Empire.     His  work  is  in  no  sense  a  science  or  a  philosophy  of  the  subject. 


The  March  number  of  The  Us  haw  Magazine  ^  an  illustrated  Catholic  periodical, 
edited  and  published  three  times  a  year  at  St.  Cuthbert' s  College,  Ushaw  (England), 
contains  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  by  an  alumnus  of 
the  College,  now  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Knights  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the 
same  number  the  Rev,  George  Phillips  has  an  article  on  Pope  Gregory  XIII  and 
Leo  XIII  and  the  Beatification  of  the  English  Martyrs.  This  cause  has  long 
engaged  the  services  of  the  veteran  pen  of  Father  Phillips,  whose  labor  of  love  has 
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not  been  without  substantial  influence  in  advancing  the  process  of  the  English  Mar- 
tyrs. Another  paper  in  the  same  number  deals  with  some  letters,  of  local  interest 
mainly,  written  by  Lingard  to  two  former  Presidents  of  Ushaw  College.  It  will 
interest  our  readers  to  know  that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  English  priest 
historian  rest  in  the  cloister  of  the  College  cemetery. 


The  Lenten  number  of  Church  Music  contains  an  interesting  announcement  of 
the  early  publication  by  the  nuns  of  Stanbrook  Abbey,  of  the  Antiphonale  Monas- 
ticum  of  the  old  Priory  of  Worcester.  It  represents  the  liturgical  chant  there  in  use 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Monastery.  The 
MS.,  which  is  to  be  reproduced  'va.  facsimile ^  possesses  unique  interest,  not  only  to  the 
student  of  Church  music,  but  also  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  book  lover,  as  it  is 
the  only  complete  English  Benedictine  Antiphonar  now  known.  It  opens  a  rich  mine 
of  hitherto  inaccessible  material  for  the  history  of  the  Monastic  Office  and  its  accom- 
panying chant.  The  facsimile  of  the  original  text  will  be  introduced  by  a  history  of 
the  contents  of  the  MS.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  has  promised  his  aid 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  work  gives  added  assurance  of  its  value  as  a  liturgical 
treasure. 


In  connexion  with  this  proposed  publication,  which  will  be  by  subscription  (to 
be  addressed  :  Lady  Abbess,  Stanbrook  Abbey,  Worcester,  England),  it  is  note- 
worthy that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  considerable  ritual  changes  were 
made  in  the  English  cathedrals  and  greater  abbey  churches,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
their  practice  into  accord  with  the  observances  with  which  the  conquerors  had  been 
^miliar  on  the  Continent.  Such  changes  were  extended  also  to  the  chant,  and  the 
difficulties  at  Glastonbury  on  this  score  are  of  historical  record.  Whilst  bishops  and 
abbots  of  Norman  extraction  were  placed  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  English 
churches,  St.  Wulstan,  by  a  singular  exception,  remained  at  Worcester.  The 
community  there  seems  to  have  remained  entirely  English,  and  although  a  Norman 
(Sampson,  a  Canon  of  Bayeux)  succeeded  St.  Wulstan,  he  seems,  from  a  pontifical 
used  by  him  and  now  preserved  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  English  observances  as  practised  before  the  Conquest.  In  a  word,  i  t  is  in 
the  Church  of  Worcester  alone,  if  anywhere,  that  there  may  be  hope  of  the  preser- 
vation of  English  tradition  in  regard  to  the  Office  and  the  Chant.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  rubrics  of  the  Antiphonar  embody  a  Customary  which  is  of  exceptional 
interest  as  representing  the  ways  and  manners  of  a  cathedral  monastery. 


The  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates  (London)  have  in  preparation  an  edition  (Latin- 
English)  of  the  Horae  Diurnae^  arranged  by  a  member  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
whose  contributions  under  the  pen-name  **  Pax  "  to  the  liturgical  interpretation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  are  one  of  the  noted  features  in  Church  Music.  This  is  a 
new  factor  in  the  revival  of  the  ancient  devotional  service  in  our  churches  with  which 
the  laity  was  once  quite  familiar,  but  which  has  become  a  "res  incognita,"  even 
among  modem  educated  Catholics.  Indeed  the  publication  of  the  liturgical  texts  in 
Latin  and  English  is  an  almost  necessary  step  for  making  the  plainsong  revival  both 
intelligible  and  effective. 
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The  Pustets  have  issued  their  organ  accompaniment  to  the  new  Kyriale  in  mod- 
ern notation,  under  the  title  Organum  Comitans.  The  harmony  has  been  composed 
by  Dr.  Fr.  X.  Mathias,  organist  of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral,  and  well  known  as  a 
leader  in  the  plainchant  movement. 


The  French  and  German  translations  of  the  Stanbrook  Grammar  of  Plain  Chant 
are  nearly  ready.  The  Dutch  and  Italian  translations  will  conform  to  the  German, 
which  has  some  important  additions  not  found  in  the  first  English  edition,  but  which 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  second  editjon,  soon  to  be  issued. 


Professor  A.  Bansbach,  organist  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  St.  Louis,  has  pub- 
lished a  short  course  of  instruction  for  introducing  in  a  practical  way  the  Vatican 
chant.  He  proposes  to  choir  leaders  that  ihty  \x.%t  \ht  phonograph  as  a  medium, 
and  furnishes  a  complete  set  of  phonograph  records  (five),  containing  the  Asperges, 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  together  with  a  guide  showing  how  to  con- 
duct the  instruction.  This  will  be  a  boon  to  many  pastors,  especially  in  smaller 
churches  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  well-trained  instructors.  Let  our  school  teachers 
be  equipped  with  this  instrument,  and  we  shall  soon  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  advantages  of  plainchant  over  modern  music  in  the  Church  services. 


Pastors  who  are  not  informed  on  the  subject  of  plainchant  and  who  trust  the 
organist's  word  that  Church  music  of  the  Gregorian  type  is  a  hopelessly  lost  art 
which  has  long  been  replaced  to  advantage  by  the  compositions  of  such  masters  as 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Gounod,  will  be  greatly  instructed  by  an  article  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  writer,  Justine  Bayard  Ward  (Mrs.  George 
Cabot  Ward,  of  New  York),  states  with  admirable  precision  and  grace  what  the 
Catholic  position  in  the  matter  of  Church  music  is.  She  shows  how  superior  (even 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  as  adapted  to  the  nobler  purpose  of  religious 
worship)  the  Church's  sacred  music  is  to  the  dramatic  compositions  so  much  in  vogue 
in  modern  church  service.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pleas  for  the  Alotu  propria  so  far 
made  in  a  court  of  public  appeal  to  an  educated  audience  not  professedly  Catholic. 
The  article  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  priest  who  lays  claim  to  up-to-date  informa- 
tion upon  a  topic  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  expositor,  if  not  an  enthusiastic 
advocate. 


The  Crucible  (a  Catholic  magazine — quarterly — of  higher  education  for  women) 
continues  its  efforts  to  raise  Catholic  interest  in  woman's  education  to  the  degree  of 
heat  that  will  enable  school  teachers  and  parents  to  get  the  pure  gold  of  Catholic 
education  separated  from  the  admixture  of  that  baser  stuff  which  the  modern  utili- 
tarian and  naturalist  cult  offers  as  a  substitute  for  strength  and  polish,  "  Manual 
Labor,  a  Moral  Discipline  "  by  H.  Urquhart,  the  '*  Position  of  Women  Students  at 
Oxford"  by  Miss  Thorold  Rogers,  some  interesting  notes  on  pedagogy  by  a  Sister 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  what  promises  to  be  an  instructive  discussion  between  two 
Ursuline  nuns,  one  in  Africa  and  the  other  in  England,  with  a  paper  by  E.  F. 
Elton,  an  Oxford  master,  on  the  *'  Teaching  of  Geography,"  and  one  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fletcher,  the  editor,  on  "Drawing  as  a  Class  Subject,"  give  variety  to  an 
instructive  collection  of  short,  pithy  papers. 
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Dr.  H.  G.  Ganss,  has  formulated,  as  is  already  well  known,  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  exhibition  of  sectarian  bias  in  Miss  Oakley's  cartoons  accepted  by  the 
Commission  charged  with  providing  for  the  decorations  of  the  State  capitol  at  Har- 
risburg.  This  protest,  supported  by  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  in  the  State, 
has  been  given  permanent  form  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages 
in  which  Dr.  Ganss  traces  the  history  of  the  Reform  movement  from  which  Miss 
Oakley  professes  to  take  her  subjects  and  manner  of  treatment.  The  topics  around 
which  the  writer  groups  his  studies  are  The  Reformers  and  the  Persecution  of  Heretics, 
William  Tyndale  and  the  English  Bible,  and  The  English  Bible  in  Pre-Reformation 
Times.  The  matter  is  well  worth  the  study  of  every  intelligent  Catholic,  for  the  sort 
of  manifestation  of  bigotry  shown  by  the  architect  of  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  finds 
its  counterpart  in  many  other  places. 


The  Rev.  Elder  Mullan,  S.J.,  whose  paper  on  the  origin  of  Sodalities  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  we  print  in  this  number,  has  been  commissioned  by  his  superiors  10 
prepare  a  new  Manual,  for  the  use  of  Sodalists,  likely  to  answer  the  various  needs  of 
those  who,  by  means  of  special  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  aim  at  that  higher 
perfection  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Sodality.  This  is  done 
not  merely  by  inducing  the  members  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  perfunctory  recitation 
of  the  Office,  monthly  communions,  and  attendance  at  the  conferences,  but  also  by 
stimulating  reflection,  observance  of  the  interior  spirit  out  of  which  grow  habits  of 
virtue,  such  as  diligence,  modesty,  humility.  Hence  Fr.  Mullan  proposes  to  furnish 
his  volume  with  meditations  and  spiritual  maxims  carefully  selected  for  their  special 
end,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  directions,  rules,  ceremonial  and  offices  required  to 
make  the  sodalist  familiar  with  all  his  duties  and  opportunities  of  self-improvement. 


The  Report  on  Benevolent  Institutions  issued  by  the  United  States  Government 
is  replete  with  interesting  information — interesting  more  especially  to  the  laborer  in 
the  field  of  mercy.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  number  of  benevolent  institutions 
has  grown  from  2,166  in  1890  to  4,20;  in  1903.  Of  the  total  number  485  are  desig- 
nated as  public.  Under  private  control  2,359,  o^  5^-1  P^'^  cent,  of  the  whole,  while 
i>363,  or  32.4  per  cent.,  are  managed,  if  not  exclusively  supported,  by  religious 
denominations. 


About  70  per  cent,  of  the  average  institutional  population  and  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  admissions  in  a  year  are  beneficiaries  of  private  (including,  of  course,  ecclesi- 
astical) charity,  as  distinguished  from  maintenance  at  public  expense.  The  gross 
cost  of  maintaining  benevolent  institutions  in  1903,  exclusive  of  improvements,  was 
;j{55,577,633.  Deducting  the  income  from  pay  inmates  the  cost  of  maintenance  was 
140,729,125,  which  shows  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  ^0.70.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, are  somewhat  uncertain,  owing  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  securing  per- 
fectly reliable  information  from  individual  institutions. 

The  Report  provides  no  denominational  statistics,  such  tabulation  not  coming,  of 
course,  within  its  scope.  Looking  over  the  various  titles,  however,  one  may  be 
justified  in  feeling  some  elation  at  the  large  number  of  charitable  institutions  under 
the  sole  care  of  the  Catholic  Church,  unaided  to  any  proportional  degree  by  State 
subsidy.  Thus  such  titles  as  the  Sacred  Heart  (12),  St.  Anthony  (22),  St.  Francis 
(38),  St.  Joseph  (151),  St.  Vincent  (61),  and  many  others  hardly  less  unequivocal, 
convey  their  own  lesson. 
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CATHOLIC  SPANISH  LEGISLATION  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 
FILIPINOS. 

(Introductory  to  the  article  by  the  Hon.   Charles  A.  Willard,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands.) 

THE  admirably  temperate  protest  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Manila  recently  issued  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rows's  History  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  text-book  for  the 
public  schools  in  the  Philippines  has  received  favorable  comment 
everywhere  from  the  Catholic  press.  The  keynote  of  Arch- 
bishop Harty's  censure  is  sounded  against  the  terms  of  deprecia- 
tion in  which  the  author  of  the  book,  who  holds  at  the  same  time 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Islands, 
speaks  about  the  Spanish  Government  as  a  Catholic  nation,  stat- 
ing that  her  colonial  policy  was  "  selfish,  short-sighted,  and 
criminal,"  and  that  "no  Catholic  Spaniard  has  ever  appeared 
capable  of  treating  a  non-Catholic  justly." 

Such  statements  made  in  a  school-book  for  children,  many  of 
whom  have  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins,  most  of  whom  are  Catho- 
lics, and  all  of  whom  have  a  right  to  be  protected  from  the  influ- 
ences of  sectarian  bias,  seem  to  mark  their  author  as  wanting, 
not  merely  in  that  political  tactfulness  which  one  expects  from  a 
public  official,  and  more  especially  from  a  teacher  of  the  young, 
but  also  in  historical  information  and  critical  judgment,  if  not,  as 
the  Archbishop  seems  to  think,  in  ordinary  truthfulness.  The 
Washington  authorities,  better  informed  and  more  justly  inclined 
than  their  official  representative,  have  therefore  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  volume  from  the  list  of  authorized  school  books. 
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There  has  been  undoubtedly  mismanagement  in  the  past 
administration  of  the  Philippines.  But  the  question  of  Spain's 
responsibility  for  the  untoward  conditions  there  which  gave  to  the 
United  States  a  recognized  pretext  for  interposition  with  a  view 
of  bettering  the  position  of  the  natives,  does  not  find  an  altogether 
satisfactory  answer  for  the  honest  and  unprejudiced  inquirer,  either 
in  the  indiscriminate  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made 
against  Spain's  political  and,  more  especially,  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, or  in  their  wholesale  repudiation.  One  evidence  of  this  fact 
is  to  be  found  in  the  opposing  views  of  men  who  represent  large 
sections  of  Catholic  public  opinion  ;  some  of  whom  deem  it  their 
duty  to  blame  without  qualification,  whilst  others  think  it  the 
part  of  religion  to  apologize  consistently  for  the  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastical  representatives  in  the  islands  under  Spanish  control. 

The  open-minded  observer  of  these  contradictory  pleas  is 
naturally  led  to  ask  himself  which  party  is  at  fault.  If  the  Catholic 
power  which  Spain  represented  was  rightly  used — whence  these 
charges  for  which  we  have  a  certain  evidence  in  facts  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  government  to  which  we  naturally 
look  for  direction  and  correction  in  the  domain  of  external  gov- 
ernment, is  found  to  have  abused  its  power — then,  some  might 
argue,  the  Catholic  religion  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  public 
administration  and  become  an  affair  simply  of  private  devotion. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  further  question  occurs  :  should  the  State 
ever  make  any  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  religious  con- 
science as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  a  communistic  paternalism, 
such  as  republican  institutions  usually  represent ;  or  may  a  Cath- 
olic community  justly  claim,  for  instance,  CathoHc  schools,  and 
allow  the  legislative  and  administrative  influence  of  the  Church  to 
enter  the  public  institutions  which  are  supported  by  common  taxes? 

Catholic  principles  permit  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  to 
which  men  like  Dr.  Barrows  would  no  doubt  object  as  opening 
the  way  to  what  has  sometimes  been  called  "  clericalism."  Cleric- 
alism has  unquestionably  done  harm  when  it  has  used  the  forces 
of  religion  for  political  and  private  ends  without  regard  to  the 
virtues  which  religion  seeks  to  cultivate.  But  those  who  condemn 
"  clericalism  "  most  often  use  the  term  in  a  far  wider  significa- 
tion than  that  which  Hmits  it  to  ecclesiastical  wire-pulling  for  the 
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obtaining  of  preferments  and  benefices,  or  the  fostering  of  political 
partisanship.  They  assume  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  simply  a 
great  system  of  that  "  clericalism  "  which  seeks  to  exercise  influ- 
ence over  men  for  the  temporal  power  and  gain  it  affords  the 
priesthood  and  its  immediate  supporters.  In  this  way  every 
neglect  that  comes  from  a  responsible  source  allied  to  the  Church 
is  made  to  prove  the  deficiency  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
consequently  to  discredit  the  Church's  claim  to  be  of  divine  insti- 
tution. 

Now  this  confusion  of  terms,  unless  it  happens  to  have  its  root 
in  malice,  arises  from  the  false  notion  that  the  doings  and  teach- 
ings of  the  clergy  can  always  be  squared  with  what  the  Church 
wants  them  to  do.  Thus  the  Church  is  made  responsible  for  the 
common  errors  of  those  who  stand  as  her  ordinary  representa- 
tives, from  whom  we  expect  the  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
interpretation  of  her  laws.  Hence  non- Catholics  frequently  not 
only  take  their  construction  of  Catholic  doctrine  from  unauthor- 
ized expressions  of  individual  priests,  but  they  judge  the  whole 
system  of  Catholic  morality  by  certain  evidences  of  laxity  to 
which  the  clergy  and  religious  may  fall  victims  as  other  people 
may ;  for  if  they  have  a  higher  calling  and  greater  helps  to  vir- 
tuous living,  they  have  also  greater  temptations  and  trials  to  over- 
come. The  error  which  confounds  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
with  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  confined  to  the 
outside  world.  It  has  its  counterpart  within  the  fold.  Catholics 
who  are  easily  scandalized  when  things  go  wrong  within  the 
Church  are  apt  to  transfer  the  blame  due  to  the  individual,  to  the 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  they  criticize  the  Church  instead  of 
criticizing  the  cleric  who  has  aroused  their  grudge.  Good  and 
simple-minded  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  hold  that 
because  a  thing  is  said  or  done  by  a  priest  or  religious  it  must  be 
true  or  right,  and  they  will  defend  it  as  though  it  were  a  dictum 
or  a  command  of  the  Church. 

In  reality  the  Church  that  teaches  and  legislates  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  Church  that  is  subject  to  obedience,  from 
which  no  cleric  high  or  low  is  exempt.  The  one  is  the  peerless 
Spouse  of  Christ  whom  we  defend  as  immaculate,  infallible,  and 
permanently  proof  against  the  powers  of  evil ;  the  other  is  the 
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multitude  of  the  faithful,  with  the  hierarchical  priesthood,  through 
whom,  as  through  an  earthen  channel,  Christ's  Spouse  manifests 
her  truth  and  grace.  Truth  and  grace  may  mingle  with  the  dust 
of  this  conduit,  may  even  be  hindered  from  reaching  the  individual 
for  whom  she  destined  it,  owing  to  some  temporary  obstruction 
or  break  ;  but  there  always  remains  the  pure  source,  the  indefect- 
ible Church,  and  the  promised  providence  of  God  that  it  will 
never  fail  of  its  pure  bounty  by  any  reason  of  the  accidental 
defects  of  the  channels  which  may,  but  only  for  brief  seasons  and 
in  odd  places,  obstruct  the  divine  gift. 

The  distinction  seems  to  us  eminently  important  in  such  po- 
lemics as  arise  from  an  appeal  to  historical  facts  used  as  arguments 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Church  is,  as  we  know,  infalli- 
ble, and  as  such  she  must  speak  through  an  infallible  organ  when 
she  teaches  truth  to  which  man  cannot  readily  come  through  the 
normal  channels  of  reason  and  experience.  But  she  also  speaks 
through  organs  that  are  liable  to  fail  her,  although  in  these  cases 
we  are  never  wholly  dependent  upon  such  organs  for  the  truth. 
The  infallibility  of  communicated  divine  and  necessary  truth  or  law 
is  on  the  other  hand  fully  secured  through  the  particular  grace 
which  attaches  to  the  office  of  the  High  Priesthood  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  with  or  without  the  confirmation  of  an  ecumenical 
council.  But  apart  from  this  one  instance  of  promised  security 
the  members  for  whom  the  Church  legislates,  including  even  the 
legislators  and  officials  through  whom  she  speaks  and  acts,  are 
men  alike  subject  to  infirmities  of  error  and  wrongdoing.  In 
defending  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  we  are  not  therefore 
always  bound  to  defend  the  action  of  her  ministers,  and  it  is 
always  unwise  to  do  so  when  the  evidence  is  wholly  against  them. 

But  let  us  return  from  a  seeming  digression  which  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  our  present  contention 
with  reference  to  Spain  as  a  Catholic  country.  Historical  docu- 
ments leave  no  doubt  that  Spain  received  and  accepted  the  mis- 
sion to  evangelize  the  natives  of  the  newly-discovered  islands 
which  the  bounty  of  her  sovereigns  had  made  accessible  to  her 
evangelists.  The  Bull  of  Alexander  VI,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  personal  faults,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  nations 
recognized  the  Church  as  arbiter  of  their  highest  temporal  as 
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well  as  spiritual  interests,  and  shows  that  the  Pontiff  fully  real- 
ized the  importance  of  the  mission  assigned  to  Spain,  and 
undertaken  by  her  in  a  manner  that  must  silence  all  calumny 
and  discredit  any  aspersion  cast  upon  her  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  this 
fact  we  have  the  best  possible  proof  in  Judge  Willard's  article, 
to  which  these  remarks  are  meant  to  serve  as  a  general  introduc- 
tion. 

.  Keeping  in  mind  the  principle  dwelt  on  above,  namely,  the 
difference  between  the  Church  represented  by  Spain,  and  the 
ministers,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  who  at  times  found  means  to 
abuse  the  authority  she  gave  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  Spanish 
mother  country  was  not  only  free  from  the  blame  with  which 
Dr.  Barrows  attempts  to  stigmatize  that  nation,  but  also  that  Spain 
as  a  Catholic  nation  commands  our  highest  respect  for  the  admira- 
bly wise  and  generous  legislation  that  has  characterized  her  con- 
stant efforts  to  rule  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  natives.  So  striking  is  the  contrast  marking  the  superiority  of 
Spanish  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  Filipino,  that  the  American 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  islands,  whose  article  we  here 
present,  and  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  these  laws,  is  ready 
to  appear  as  a  witness  for  the  Catholic  side  as  the  side  of  justice 
in  open  court  against  the  malign  aspersions  made  upon  a  nation 
whose  people  still  claim  as  their  best  inheritance  their  allegiance 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  Judge  Willard  is  not  a  Catholic.  He 
has  no  special  pleading  to  make ;  he  is  moved  simply  by  a  sense 
of  fairness  to  present  evidence  of  historic  records  whose  testimony 
is  the  less  open  to  question  because  they  are  legal  enactments. 
These  records  show  what  Spain,  what  the  Catholic  Church,  has 
done  and  what  she  would  have  done  at  all  times  for  the  Filipino,  if 
she  had  not  met  obstacles  that  defied  ordinary  control.  If,  with  our 
modern  system  of  far-reaching  public  scrutiny  and  legal  redress, 
we  in  the  United  States  find  it  impossible  to  safeguard  municipal 
and  State  constitutions  against  political  corruption,  conspiring 
control  of  secret  associations,  and  systematic  "  graft"  or  plunder, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  assume  that  Spain's  sense  of  honor  and  justice 
could  not  be  frustrated  at  times  by  officials  under  conditions,  in . 
the  past,  so  much  more  unfavorable  to  the  work  of  civilizing  and 
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educating  the  Filipino  than  those  confronting  our  Government 
to-day. 

In  presenting  Judge  Willard's  article  we  need  not  apologize 
after  what  has  been  said  about  the  distinction  between  the  Church 
and  those  who  act  as  her  executives,  if  the  reader  conies  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  Philippines 
have  not  always  acted  according  to  the  instructions  of  their 
mother  country  and  the  Church.  The  human  element  asserted 
itself  no  doubt  frequently  enough  amid  the  temptations  of  a  dis- 
tant control  which  receive  from  spiritual  power  only  an  added 
strength,  because  that  power  forbids  the  resistance  to  which  a 
wronged  subject  would  under  normal  conditions  resort  in  the 
vindication  of  his  rights.  Thus  ecclesiastics  could  become  auto- 
cratic, and  their  autocracy  gradually  assuming  the  force  of  a  tra- 
dition could  in  time  assert  itself  as  rights  against  which  the  civil 
authorities  might  have  to  be  invoked,  which  nevertheless  would 
be  done  tardily  and  reluctantly. 

There  are  in  Judge  Willard's  paper  some  expressions^  about 
the  precise  sense  of  his  use  of  which  we  could  not  consult  him  in 
time  for  an  answer  from  the  Philippines,  where  he  resides.  These 
expressions  are  not,  however,  of  such  a  kind  as  would  in  any  case 
alter  the  main  value  of  his  argument,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an 
historical  document  that  will  help  us  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
relation  of  Catholic  Spain  to  the  inheritance  left  by  her  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  for  future  improvement. 

The  Editor. 


1  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  O.S.  A.,  who  has  kindly  read  the  proofs  of  Judge 
Willard's  paper,  makes  the  following  note  : — 

'*  The  word  *  monks  '  seems  strange  indeed.  In  no  Spanish  documents  relating 
to  the  Philippines,  that  1  have  read,  do  I  remember  that  term,  but  always  *  frailes,' 
or  *  frayles,'  that  is,  friars.    I  cannot  believe  that  the  Spanish  has  it  *  monjes,'  monks. 

**  The  Bull  of  Alexander  VI  (published  in  our  Historical  Society's  Records  for 
1896),  names  'monachos  et  fratres,'  it  is  true,  whom  Fr.  Boil  was  empowered  to 
bring  to  America.  But  though  I  think  no  *  monachi '  came  to  America,  I  am  certain 
none  went  to  the  Philippines,  except  the  O.S.B.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
century." 

All  through  Spanish  Leyes  for  the  Indies,  the  word  dodrina  means  Christian 
Doctrine. — the  Christian  Catechism. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  EAKLY  SPANISH 

LAWS. 

^^  \  A/E  order  and  command  that  the  Spaniards  who  wrong 
Y  V  or  abuse  or  maltreat  the  Indians  be  punished  with 
greater  rigor  than  if  the  same  crimes  were  committed  against 
Spaniards,  and  we  declare  them  to  be  public  crimes." 

**  The  negro  who  maltreats  an  Indian,  no  blood  being  drawn, 
let  him  be  bound  in  the  stocks  of  the  city,  villa  or  puebla  where 
the  offence  is  committed  and  there  let  100  lashes  be  given  him 
publicly ;  and  if  he  should  wound  the  Indian  or  draw  blood,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  100  lashes,  let  there  be  executed  upon  him  the  pen- 
alties which  with  reference  to  the  quality  and  gravity  of  the  wound 
he  deserves  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  these 
realms  of  Castile,  and  let  his  owner  pay  the  damages  and  costs 
which  may  be  caused  to  the  Indian ;  and  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
pay  them,  let  the  negro  be  sold  for  this  purpose,  and  from  the 
price  let  satisfaction  be  given." 

These  are  two  of  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  by  Spain 
for  the  government  of  her  subjects  in  the  then  recently  discovered 
countries  and  for  the  protection  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  always  called  by  her,  Indians  (Indios),  whether  living 
in  the  Eastern  or  Western  hemisphere. 

The  first  of  them  was  enacted  by  Philip  II,  on  December  19, 
I593>  twenty-two  years  after  the  founding  of  Manila  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  brought  forward  into  the  Recopilacion  de 
Leyes  de  las  Indias,  where  it  became  Law  21,  Title  10,  Book  6. 
The  second  was  promulgated  in  1536  and  became  Book  6,  Title 
10,  Law  19  of  the  Recopilacion} 

1  From  the  discovery  of  America  down  to  1680  there  had  been  issued  many 
cedulas,  letters,  provisions,  ordinances,  instructions,  orders  of  government  and  other 
dispatches,  all  of  which  had  the  force  of  law  in  the  newly  discovered  lands.  Several 
attempts  to  make  a  compilation  of  these  legislative  acts  or  parts  of  them  were  made, 
commencing  in  1582,  but  nothing  which  could  be  called  complete  was  put  forth 
until  May  18,  1680,  when  the  Recopilacion  de  Leyes  de  las  Indias  was  promulgated 
by  Don  Carlos.  The  Royal  Cedula,  putting  in  force  this  compilation,  declared  that 
it  should  be  the  exclusive  guide  for  the  determination  of  all  questions  and  it  repealed 
all  other  laws.  It  was  binding  in  all  the  colonies,  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in 
Peru  and  Mexico. 
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More  than  three  hundred  years  later  and  two  years  after  the 
capture  of  Manila  by  the  Americans,  and  about  eighteen  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  United  States 
Commission  of  the  Philippines  passed  a  law  for  the  government 
of  its  civil  service  in  the  Islands.  Section  19  of  that  law  is  as 
follows : — 

"  In  the  appointment  of  officers  and  employees  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  appointing  officer  in  his  selection  from  the 
list  of  eligibles  to  be  furnished  him  by  the  Board,  shall,  when 
other  qualifications  are  equal,  prefer : — 

"  I.  Natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  2.  All  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of 
the  United  States." 

The  instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  dated  April 
7,  1900,  given  by  President  McKinley,  contained  this  clause: — 

"  That  in  all  cases  the  municipal  officers  who  administer  the 
local  affairs  of  the  people  are  to  be  selected  by  the  people,  and 
that  whenever  officers  of  more  extended  jurisdiction  are  to  be 
selected  in  any  way,  the  natives  of  the  islands  are  to  be  preferred 
and,  if  they  can  be  found  competent  and  willing  to  perform  the 
duties,  they  are  to  receive  the  offices  in  preference  to  any  other." 

In  each  of  these  two  instances  so  widely  separated  in  point  of 
time,  this  legislation  was  enacted  by  a  conquering  race  and  was 
applied  to  a  conquered  one.  For  the  Americans,  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  in  February,  1899,  were  compelled  to  subdue 
the  Filipinos  by  force  of  arms  in  the  same  way  that  the  captains 
of  Legaspi  were  required  to  do  three  centuries  before. 

The  purpose  in  both  cases  was,  not  to  treat  the  Filipinos  as 
well  as  their  conquerors  were  treated,  but  to  treat  them  better. 
In  the  American  law  they  were  preferred  by  the  government, 
whose  soldiers  subdued  them,  to  these  very  soldiers  themselves. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  American  legislation  and  what 
has  been  performed  under  it.  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
Philippines  knows  that  this  law  in  regard  to  preference  has  been 
honestly  executed.  In  fact  the  cry  of  some  Americans  there  is  that 
it  has  been  too  well  executed.  It  may  be  interesting  however  to 
go  a  little  further  into  the  Spanish  legislation  of  the  early  days, 
which  was  there  in  force,  to  see  to  what  length  the  legislators 
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went  in  attempting  to  protect  and  favor  the  Indians.  And  an 
excuse  for  this  investigation  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  general  opinion  of  Americans  probably  is  that  the  Span- 
iards did  nothing  in  a  law-making  way  for  their  benefit  or  ad- 
vancement. 

Many  laws  declare  in  general  terms  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies  is  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity. 
Among  these  is  Law  i,  Title  10,  Book  6,  of  the  Recopilacion  de 
Leyes  de  las  Indias,  which  is  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains an  extract  from  the  will  of  Queen  Isabella  which  is  given 
by  it  the  force  of  law. 

The  law  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  last  will  of  the  most  serene  and  very  Catholic  Queen, 
Dona  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  there  is  found  the  following 
clause  : — 

When  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  granted  to  us  the  Islands  and 
Mainland  of  the  Sea,  discovered  and  to  be  discovered,  our  main  pur- 
pose was  at  the  time  we  asked  it  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  of  blessed 
memory,  who  made  the  said  concession  to  us,  to  attempt  to  persuade 
and  draw  to  us  these  people  and  to  convert  them  to  our  Holy  Catholic 
Faith,  and  to  send  to  said  Islands  and  Mainland  prelates,  and  monks, 
clergy  and  other  persons,  learned  and  who  feared  God,  in  order  to 
teach  the  dwellers  therein  the  Catholic  Faith,  to  preach  the  doctrine 
to  them,  to  show  them  good  customs,  and  to  this  end  to  use  such  dili- 
gence as  might  be  necessary,  as  appears  more  at  length  in  the  grant  in 
which  said  concession  was  made  :  I  beseech  the  King,  my  Master,  very 
affectionately,  and  I  charge  and  command  the  Princess,  my  daughter, 
and  the  Prince,  her  husband,  that  they  do  this  and  fulfil  my  purpose 
and  that  this  may  be  their  chief  end,  and  to  it  they  apply  themselves 
with  all  diligence,  and  that  they  neither  consent  nor  allow  that  the 
Indians  who  dwell  in  said  Islands  and  Mainland,  already  won  or  to 
be  won,  suffer  any  wrong  in  their  persons  or  their  property,  but  let 
them  command  that  they  be  well  and  justly  treated  and  if  any  wrong 
has  been  done  to  them  let  them  remedy  it,  and  see  to  it  that  what  was 
enjoined  upon  us  in  the  Apostolic  Letters  of  said  concession  be  in  no 
way  exceeded. 

And  we,  in  imitation  of  her  catholic  and  pious  zeal,  order  and 
command  the  Viceroys,  Presidents,  Audiencias,  Governors,  and  Royal 
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Judges,  and  we  charge  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  ecclesiastical 
Dignitaries,  that  they  keep  this  clause  constantly  in  mind  and  observe 
what  the  laws  provide  in  relation  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives  and 
their  Christian  and  Catholic  instruction  and  teaching  and  good  treat- 
ment. 

The  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  highest  governing  body  of  the 
Colonies,  was  specially  charged  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
Indians,  by  Book  2,  Title  2,  Law  9,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Because  we  desire  to  favor  and  do  good  to  the  Indians,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  our  Indies,  we  much  regret  any  wrong  or  evil  which 
may  be  done  to  them,  and  on  account  of  it  fail  in  our  duty.  Where- 
fore we  charge  and  command  those  of  our  Council  of  the  Indies  that 
with  special  affection  and  care,  they  always  see  to  it  and  provide  that 
which  may  be  proper  for  the  conversion  and  good  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  so  that  in  their  persons  and  property  no  wrong  or  damage  be 
done  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  be  in  everything  well  treated, 
considered  and  favored  of  our  vassals,  punishing  severely  those 
who  do  to  the  contrary,  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  thereby  under- 
stand the  good  which  we  desire  to  do  to  them  and  may  know  that  the 
fact  that  God  has  placed  them  under  our  care  and  protection,  has  been 
for  their  good  and  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  and 
slavery  in  which  they  formerly  lived. 

The  closing  words  of  this  law  promulgated  by  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  closing  words  of  the 
Instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  promulgated  in  1900 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  very  similar.  President 
McKinley  said  at  that  time  : — 

I  charge  this  Commission  to  labor  for  the  full  performance  of  this 
obligation,  which  concerns  the  honor  and  conscience  of  their  country, 
in  the  firm  hope  that  through  their  labors  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  may  come  to  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  day 
when  God  gave  victory  to  American  arms  at  Manila  and  set  their 
land  under  the  sovereignty  and  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

By  Book  6,  Title  i,  Law  i,  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  the 
Indies,  "as  the  true  spiritual  fathers  of  this  new  Christianity," 
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were  charged  with  the  same  duty  as  that  imposed  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Indies. 

It  was  also  placed  by  Book  6,  Title  10,  Law  3,  upon  "  the 
Viceroys,  Chief  Justices  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Audien- 
cias."  ^ 

The  constant  purpose  of  the  legislators  was  to  convey  to  the 
natives  the  idea  that  the  Spaniards  intended  to  do  them,  not  harm, 
but  good.  The  Americans  have  made  the  same  attempts.  In 
the  instructions  of  President  McKinley  above  mentioned,  it  is 
stated : — 

In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  administrative  provisions 
which  they  are  authorized  to  prescribe,  the  Commission  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  government  which  they  are  establishing  is  designed 
not  for  our  satisfaction  or  for  the  expression  of  our  theoretical  views, 
but  for  the  happiness  and  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  their  customs  and  their  habits  and  even  their  prejudices  to 
the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  indispen- 
sable requisites  of  just  and  effective  government. 

In  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Religious 
Orders  to  certain  lands  it  is  said  : — 

That  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Islands,  which  should  be  a 
paramount  consideration,  shall  be  attained  consistently  with  this  rule 
of  property  right. 

These  and  other  expressions  were  quoted  by  Secretary  Taft, 
then  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him 
at  Manila  on  December  17,  1903,  and  he  then  said: — 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  state  papers  which  were 
circulated  in  these  Islands  as  authoritative  expressions  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  motto  that  * '  the  Philippines  are  for  the  Filipinos, '  *  and  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  '*  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos  "  for  their  benefit,  for  their 
elevation,  for  their  civilization,  again  and  again  and  again  appear, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  declarations  were  made  and  were  con- 

'  The  chief  tribunal  in  a  colony,  originally  exercising  both  executive  and  judi- 
cial functions,  but  in  later  years  judicial  functions  only. 
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tinued  while  many  of  the  Filipinos  were  in  arms  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States ;  that  nothing  of  violence,  or  treachery 
on  the  part  of  some,  of  obduracy  on  the  part  of  others,  could  turn 
the  Executive  from  his  purpose  to  conciliate  the  people  by  promises 
fulfilled  as  far  as  time  permitted  ;  that  the  government  of  these  Islands 
should  always  be  carried  on  with  an  eye  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Filipino  people.^ 

The  Spaniards  went  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  word  "  conquest,"  in  agreements  relating 
to  further  discoveries.  That  law  is  Book  4,  Title  i,  Law  6,  and 
is  as  follows : — 

For  just  causes  and  considerations  it  is  advisable  that  in  all  the 
agreements  which  shall  be  made  for  new  discoveries,  this  word  '  *  con- 
quest "  be  avoided  and  in  its  place  there  be  used  the  words-*'  pacifica- 
tion and  settlement, ' '  since  as  it  has  to  be  done  with  all  peace  and  charity 
it  is  our  will  that  even  this  name,  interpreted  against  our  intention, 
may  not  occasion  nor  give  color  to  the  agreement  in  such  a  way  that 
force  and  injury  can  be  done  to  the  Indians. 

If  the  ideas  of  the  Spanish  lawgivers  had  prevailed,  Prescott 
would  have  entitled  his  work,  "  The  Pacification  of  Mexico,"  not 
the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico." 

Most  excellent  advice  as  to  the  proper  method  for  religious 
teaching  is  given  in  Book  4,  Title  4,  Law  2.  This  law  might,  at 
this  day,  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the 
Philippines  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient.     It  is  as  follows : — 

When  peace  has  been  established  with  the  natives  and  their  gov- 
ernments, let  the  settlers  make  arrangements  to  assemble  and  let  the 
missionaries  commence  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  affection  pos- 
sible to  persuade  those  who  may  wish  to  understand  the  mysteries  and 
articles  of  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith  and  to  teach  it  with  the  greatest 
prudence  and  discretion,  as  provided  in  the  Title  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Faith,  making  use  of  the  mildest  possible  means  at  hand  to  establish 
in  them  a  desire  to  be  taught.  And  let  them  not  commence  by  re- 
proving them  for  their  vices  and  idolatries  nor  take  from  them  their 
wives  nor  idols,  so  that  they  may  not  be  made  indignant,  nor  the 
Christian  doctrine  cause  them  surprise.     Let  it  be  taught  to  them  first. 

*  Official  Gazette^  Philippine  Islands,  No.  68,  Volume  for  the  year  1903. 
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and  after  they  are  instructed,  let  the  missionaries  persuade  them  of 
their  own  will  to  abandon  that  which  is  contrary  to  our  Holy  Catholic 
Faith  and  evangelical  doctrine,  the  Christians  taking  care  to  live  with 
such  example  that  it  may  be  the  best  and  most  efficient  teacher. 

The  Spaniards  did  not,  hov^ever,  stop  with  the  promulgation 
of  general  doctrines.  Specific  laws  were  made  carrying  out  in 
detail  the  general  principles  enunciated. 

As  early  as  1 5  26  it  was  declared  that  no  native  should  be  held 
in  slavery.     Book  6,  Title  2,  Law  i  is  as  follows : — 

In  conformity  with  what  is  provided  concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
Indians  :  It  is  our  will  and  we  command  that  no  commander,  governor, 
captain,  mayor  or  other  person  of  whatever  estate,  dignity,  office  or 
quality  he  may  be,  in  time  and  occasion  of  peace  or  war,  although  it 
may  be  a  just  war  and  commanded  to  be  made  by  us  or  by  those  rep- 
resenting us,  dare  to  make  captive  native  Indians  of  our  Indies,  Islands, 
and  Mainland,  discovered  or  to  be  discovered,  nor  to  have  them  for 
slaves,  although  they  may  be  of  the  Islands  or  lands  where  by  us,  or 
by  him  who  for  that  purpose  may  have  had  or  may  have  our  power,  it 
may  be  declared  that  rightfully,  war  may  be  made  against  them  and 
they  be  killed,  captured  or  made  slaves,  except  in  those  cases  and 
nations  where  by  the  laws  of  this  title  it  should  be  permitted  and  pro- 
vided. Because  all  of  the  licenses  and  declarations  made  up  to  this 
time  which  are  not  contained  in  this  compilation  and  those  which  may 
be  given  and  made,  not  being  given,  and  made  by  us  with  express 
mention  of  this  law,  we  revoke  and  suspend  in  that  which  relates  to 
making  captives  and  slaves  of  Indians  taken  in  war,  although  it  may 
be  just  and  they  may  have  given  or  may  give  cause  for  it,  and  in  that 
which  relates  to  the  exchange  of  those  whom  other  Indians  have  made 
slaves  on  occasion  of  wars  which  they  have  among  themselves.  And 
we  also  command  that  no  person,  either  in  war  or  out  of  it,  can  take, 
seize,  hold,  sell,  nor  exchange,  as  a  slave,  any  Indian,  nor  hold  him 
as  such,  with  the  claim  that  he  had  him  in  a  just  war,  or  by  purchase, 
redemption,  exchange,  or  by  any  other  claim  or  any  cause  whatever, 
although  he  may  be  of  those  whom  the  Indians  themselves  had,  have, 
or  shall  have  among  themselves  for  slaves.  Under  the  penalty  that  if 
any  one  shall  be  found  who  captured  or  holds  as  a  slave  any  Indian, 
he  incurs  the  loss  of  all  his  property  to  be  applied  to  our  Treasury  and 
the  Indian  or  Indians  at  once  shall  be  returned  and  restored  to  their 
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own  country  and  condition,  with  complete  and  natural  liberty,  at  the 
cost  of  those  who  shall  have  so  captured  them  or  held  them  for  slaves. 
And  we  order  our  judges  that  they  have  special  care  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  and  punish  with  great  rigor,  according  to  this  law,  under 
the  penalty  of  loss  of  their  office  and  100,000  maravedis  for  our 
Chamber,  to  him  who  shall  do  the  contrary  and  shall  be  negligent  in 
its  fulfilment. 

This  prohibition  ran  not  only  against  the  Spaniards  but  against 
the  natives  themselves.     Book  6,  Title  2,  Law  3  is  as  follows : — 

We  prohibit  and  forbid  the  chiefs  (Caciques)  and  headmen  to 
have,  sell  or  exchange  for  slaves  the  Indians  who  may  be  subject  to 
them  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  Spaniards  from  buying  or  exchanging 
them,  and  he  who  breaks  this  law  incurs  the  penalties  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  law,  and  the  Indians  who  are  so  sold  or  exchanged  become 
free. 

They  could  not  be  condemned  to  service  as  a  punishment  for 
certain  spiritual  offences.    Book  i,  Title  10,  Law  8  is  as  follows : — 

Some  ecclesiastical  judges  of  our  Indies  proceeding  in  cases  within 
their  jurisdiction,  have  condemned  the  Indians  guilty  of  offences  ta 
have  their  services  sold  for  a  term  of  years.  And  because  we  desire 
to  free  them  from  every  kind  and  color  of  servitude,  we  order  such 
judges  that  they  impose  no  such  punishment  upon  Indians  and  that 
their  labor  cannot  be,  nor  let  it  be  sold  for  this  reason  for  any  time 
whatever,  and  we  command  our  Royal  Audiencias  that  they  take  very 
special  care  that  this  law  be  complied  with  and  executed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  allow  even  those 
natives  captured  in  a  just  war  to  be  held  as  slaves.  The  legisla- 
tion of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  however,  not  only  per- 
mitted this,  but  apparently  encouraged  it.  At  the  session  of 
September  i,  1703,  there  was  approved  on  September  8th,  an  Act, 
Section  i  of  which  provided : — 

That  the  regular  detached  forces,  over  and  above  their  stated  pay^ 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  all  plunder  saved  by  direction  of  the  officers 
and  of  the  sale  of  all  Indian  prisoners  under  the  age  of  ten  years  by 
them  taken,  to  be  transported  out  of  the  country,  etc.* 

*  I  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  page  530. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Massachusetts  the  natives  sold  were 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  Spaniards  did  not  permit  this 
to  be  done.     Book  4,  Title  i,  Law  15  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  no  discoverer  by  sea  or  land  carry  Indians  from  the  country 
which  he  may  discover,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  under  pain  of 
death,  although  they  may  come  of  their  own  will,  provided  that  three 
or  four  may  be  taken  as  interpreters,  they  to  be  well  treated  and  paid 
for  their  work. 

Under  Law  16,  Title  i,  Book  6,  they  could  not  be  taken  to 
Spain  under  the  penalty  of  100,000  maravedis,  and  if  the  offender 
could  not  pay  the  fine  he  received  in  public  100  lashes. 

Under  Law  1 5  of  the  same  title,  natives  of  the  Philippines 
could  not  be  taken  by  force  from  one  island  in  the  archipelago  to 
another. 

The  difference  between  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and 
that  of  Spain  is  perhaps  shown  at  its  widest  by  Book  6,  Title  i, 
Law  1 3,  which  is  as  follows : — 

We  command  that  the  Indians  of  a  cold  climate  be  not  taken  to 
another  which  is  hot  nor  the  reverse,  although  it  may  be  in  the  same 
province,  because  this  difference  is  very  prejudicial  to  their  health 
and  life.  And  let  the  Viceroys,  Governors,  and  Judges  make,  con- 
cerning this,  the  necessary  and  proper  ordinances  and  let  them  be 
observed  and  complied  with. 

In  contrast  with  this  may  be  read  the  Act  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  approved  on  October  20,  1697,  which  gave  a 
reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  Indian,  man  or  woman,  slain,  and 
ten  pounds  for  every  child  under  ten  years  of  age  slain  by  them. 
On  production  of  the  scalp  of  the  Indian  slain,  the  Governor  and 
Council  were  required  to  order  the  payment  of  the  bounty.*^ 

As  showing  the  occasion  of  this  severity  in  legislation,  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  law  was  passed  during  a  time  of  war  and  that 
it  was  to  continue  only  till  June,  1698. 

In  other  respects  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  were  more 
nearly  alike.     In  Massachusetts  there  existed  the  following  law : — 

^  I  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  page  292. 
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It  is  ordered  by  this  court  that  in  all  places  within  this  jurisdiction 
the  English  shall  keep  their  cattle  from  destroying  the  Indians'  corn 
in  any  ground  where  they  have  a  right  to  plant,  and  if  any  of  their 
corn  be  destroyed  for  want  of  fencing  or  herding,  the  town  shall  make 
full  satisfaction  and  shall  have  power  among  themselves  to  lay  the 
charge  where  the  occasion  of  the  damage  did  arise,  provided  that  the 
Indians  shall  make  proof  that  the  cattle  of  such  a  town,  farm  or 
person  did  the  damage.^ 

The  Spanish  companion  to  this  law  is  found  in  Book  4,  Title 
17,  Law  10,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  not  our  judges  allow  stock  to  be  placed  in  farm  lands  of  the 
Indians  and  let  them  cause  to  be  removed  those  that  there  may  be  and 
let  them  impose  and  execute  heavy  penalties  against  those  violating 
this  provision. 

Book  4,  Title  12,  Law  12  is  more  stringent  still. 

The  Spanish  laws  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the 
soil  were  fully  as  favorable  to  the  latter  as  were  the  Massachu- 
setts laws.  In  the  Massachusetts  Revision  of  1649  i^  was  pro- 
vided : — 

For  resettling  the  Indians'  title  to  lands  in  this  jurisdiction  it  is 
declared  and  ordered  by  this  Court  and  authority  thereof,  that  what 
lands  any  of  the  Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  have  possessed  and 
improved  by  subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right  unto,  according 
to  that  in  Genesis  i  :  28  and  Chapter  9:1,  Psalm  115  :  16,  and  for 
the  further  encouragement  of  the  hopeful  work  amongst  them  for  the 
civilizing  and  helping  them  forward  to  Christianity,  if  any  of  the 
Indians  shall  be  brought  to  civility  and  shall  come  among  the  English 
to  inhabit  on  any  of  their  plantations,  and  shall  there  live,  civilly  and 
orderly,  that  such  Indians  shall  have  allotments  amongst  the  English 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  English  in  like  cases.  Further,  it  is 
ordered  that  if  upon  good  experience  there  shall  be  a  competent  num- 
ber of  the  Indians  brought  into  civility  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  town- 
ship, upon  their  request  to  the  General  Court,  they  shall  have  grant  of 
lands  undisposed  of  for  a  plantation  as  the  English  have ;  and  fur- 
ther it  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  if  any  plantation  or  person  of  the 

*  Colonial  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Revision  of  1649,  Title,  *'  Indians,"  page 
162. 
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English  shall  offer  injuriously  to  put  any  of  the  Indians  from^their 
planting  grounds  or  fishing  places,  upon  their  complaint  and  proof 
thereof,  they  shall  have  relief  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  amongst 
the  English  as  the  English  have  \  and  further  it  is  ordered  by  this 
Court  and  the  authority  thereof,  and  be  it  hereby  enacted  that  all  of 
the  tract  of  land  within  this  jurisdiction,  whether  already  granted  to 
any  English  plantations  or  persons  or  to  be  granted  by  this  Court  (not 
being  under  the  qualification  of  right  to  the  Indians)  is  and  shall  be 
accounted  the  just  right  of  such  English  as  already  have  or  hereafter 
shall  have  grant  of  lands  from  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof 
from  that  of  Genesis  i  :  28  and  the  invitation  of  the  Indians. 

The  Spaniards  at  an  early  date  provided  for  the  assignment  of 
lands  in  severalty  in  the  new  countries  to  the  discoverers,  but 
Book  4,  Title  1 2,  Law  9,  provided  as  follows  : — 

We  command  that  the  residences  and  lands  which  may  be  granted 
to  the  Spaniards  shall  be  so  given  as  not  to  prejudice  the  Indians,  and 
that  those  which  have  been  granted  to  their  prejudice  and  injury  shall 
be  returned  to  those  to  whom  they  lawfully  belong. 

Law  1 8  of  the  same  title  is  in  part  as  follows  : — 

We  order  that  the  sale,  grant  and  adjustment  of  lands  be  made 
with  such  care  that  the  Indians  may  be  left  with  even  more  than  those 
tracts  which  belong  to  them,  both  as  individuals  and  communities. 

The  intention  in  the  early  days  to  always  favor  the  Indians  in 
the  matter  of  punishment  is  apparent  in  all  of  the  Spanish  legis- 
lation. 

Book  I,  Title  7,  Law  27,  requests  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
to  impose  upon  them  moderate  punishments. 

Book  5,  Title  10,  Law  11,  provides  that  among  the  natives, 
slander  and  ordinary  fist  fights  shall  not  be  considered  crimes, 
but  in  Article  1 1  of  the  existing  Penal  Code  for  the  Philippines 
a  slight  change  of  position  is  noticed.  That  Article  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  fact  that  the  defendant  is  a  native,  a  half-breed  or  a  Chinese 
shall  be  taken  into  account  by  the  judges  and  courts  for  the  purpose 
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of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  punishment,  according  to  the  degree 
of  intent,  the  nature  of  the  act  done,  and  the  state  and  quality  of  the 
person  injured,  they  exercising  in  this  respect  a  wise  discretion. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Spain  that  this 
Article  should  be  applied  in  every  case  either  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  penalty,  but  these  decisions  have  not  been  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  established  in  the  Islands  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. That  tribunal  has  never  applied  the  Article  so  to 
increase  the  punishment,  and  has  applied  it  so  as  to  reduce  the 
punishment  in  those  cases  only  in  which,  in  its  judgment,  the 
penalty  provided  by  the  law  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
particular  case,  too  severe.  It  is  said  that  the  Military  Court 
which  tried  Rizal  used  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  native,  to 
raise  the  punishment  to  the  death  penalty. 

The  desire  of  the  early  Spanish  legislators  to  protect  the 
natives  is  shown,  not  only  in  these  laws  above  cited,  but  in  num- 
berless other  enactments,  dating  from  an  early  period.  In  fact, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  treatment  which  the  natives  received 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  however  severe  that  treatment  may  have 
been,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  such  ill-treatment  not  only 
was  not  sanctioned  nor  affirmatively  permitted  by  the  laws,  but  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  and  the  violators  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  subject  were  ordered  to  be  severely  punished.  In  the  com- 
pilation above  mentioned,  no  law  can  be  found  which  countenances 
the  least  ill-treatment  of  the  natives.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition  was  established  in  the  Colonies  by  Book 
I,  Title  19,  yet  the  Indians  were  expressly  excepted  from  its 
operation.^ 

Very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  the  Americans 
since  their  occupation  of  the  Philippines  in  establishing  schools 
for  the  education  of  natives.  Much  more  of  course  than  was 
spent  at  any  one  time  by  the  Spaniards.  The  matter  of  education 
however  was  not  neglected  by  the  latter.  Dartmouth  College 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  institution  of  learning  estab- 
lished by  the  English  in  this  country  with  the  special  idea  of 
instructing  the  Indians.     It  bears  upon  its  seal  the  words,  vox 

'  Book  I,  Title  19,  Law  17  and  Book  6,  Title  i,  Law  35. 
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clamantis  in  deserto.  But  two  hundred  and  nineteen  years  before 
it  was  founded,  Spain  "  by  reason  of  the  great  love  and  good  will 
which  we  have  for  honoring  and  favoring  those  of  our  Indies  and 
to  banish  from  those  lands  the  darkness  of  ignorance  "  had  estab- 
lished universities  in  Lima  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  Manila 
before  the  Pilgrims  had  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  College 
of  San  Jose  had  commenced  a  civil  action  against  the  College  of 
Santo  Tomas  to  prevent  the  use  of  red  gowns  by  the  students  of 
the  latter  institution.  As  early  as  1636  the  bishops  were  charged 
to  require  their  missionaries  to  teach  the  natives  "  the  Spanish 
language  and  in  it  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  made  more  capable  of  the  mysteries  of  our  Holy  Catholic 
Faith,  may  make  use  of  it  for  their  salvation  and  obtain  other 
advantages  in  their  government  and  manner  of  living."  ^ 

In  the  Instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission  occurs  this 
passage : — 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  languages  spoken  by  the  different 
tribes  it  is  especially  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Islands  that  a 
common  medium  of  communication  may  be  established,  and  it  is  ob- 
viously desirable  that  this  medium  shall  be  the  English  language. 
Especial  attention  should  be  at  once  given  to  offering  full  oppor- 
tunity to  all  the  people  of  the  Islands  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  English 
language. 

This  variety  of  languages  in  the  New  World  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Spanish  legislators  and  led,  in  1550,  to  the 
following  law : — 

There  having  been  made  special  investigation  to  see  if  even  in  the 
most  perfect  language  of  the  Indians,  the  mysteries  of  our  Holy  Cath- 
olic Faith  can  be  explained  well  and  with  propriety,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  this  is  not  possible  without  greatly  offending  the  ear 
and  leaving  the  task  imperfectly  done.  And  although  professorships 
have  been  established  where  the  priests  who  are  to  teach  the  natives 
may  be  instructed,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  remedy,  because  the  variety 
of  languages  is  so  great.  And  having  resolved  that  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  introduce  the  Spanish  language,  we  order  that  teachers  may 
be  placed  over  the  Indians  who  may  instruct  those  who  voluntarily 

8  Book  I,  Title  13,  Law  5. 
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wish  to  learn  it,  so  that  it  will  be  of  the  least  trouble  to  them  and 
without  cost.  And  it  has  seemed  that  the  sacristans  could  do  this 
well,  as  in  the  villages  of  these  realms,  they  teach  reading  and  writing 
and  the  Christian  doctrine.^ 

It  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  Filipinos  that  the  members 
of  the  Religious  Orders,  who  were  the  parish  priests  in  the  Philip- 
pines, never  complied  with  these  laws,  and  that  this  failure  explains 
the  fact  that  after  three  centuries  during  which  this  law  requiring 
such  instruction  was  in  force,  of  the  7,000,000  natives  in  the 
Islands  probably  not  six  per  cent,  now  speak  Spanish. 

That  this  claim  is  not  of  recent  date  is  shown  by  an  extract 
from  the  Report  of  Simon  de  Anda  made  to  the  King  in  1768. 
In  his  1 2th  Disorder  he  says  : — 

It  is  a  disorder  that,  contrary  to  what  is  commanded  by  the  laws 
and  so  many  cedulas,  the  priests  do  not  permit  the  Indians  to  speak 
Spanish,  to  which  they  are  very  much  inclined,  and  punish  them  if  they 
do  so.  And  this  is  the  most  secure  rule  (though  very  harmful  to  the 
State),  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves  since  the  conquest  to 
rule  despotically,  with  the  King,  the  Indians,  and  the  Spaniards,  to 
the  common  prejudice  of  all.  From  this  policy  arises  the  fact  that 
each  convent  in  Manila  is  a  Babel,  for  when  the  priests  assemble  in 
the  Capital,  which  happens  frequently,  each  one  brings  from  his  prov- 
ince servants  to  wait  upon  him,  and  it  being  a  practice  from  which 
none  of  the  Orders  departs,  to  speak  to  each  one  in  his  own  language, 
it  happens  that  in  the  same  convent  there  are  heard  together  the  follow- 
ing languages  :  Tagalo,  Pampanga,  Pangasinan,  Ilocos,  Cagayan,  Zam- 
boanga,  Camarines,  Igorrotes,  Ilongotes,  Visayas,  all  in  sight  of  the 
Government,  the  Audiencia,  and  the  Spaniards,  with  entire  contempt 
of  what  is  commanded  in  this  regard  by  his  Majesty,  making,  by  the 
same  thing,  a  boast  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  understand  them  and 
they  alone  command  the  miserable  Indians. 

His  remedy  for  this  disorder  is  the  following  : — 

To  order  that  the  laws  and  cedulas  which  command  that  the  Indians 
be  instructed  in  the  Spanish  language  be  observed  and  that  the  priest 
who  does  not  do  so,  as  has  happened  till  now,  be  sent  to  Spain,  which 
is  the  greatest  punishment,  and  without  doubt  they  will  be  more  careful 
in  the  matter. 

9  Book  6,  Title  i,  Law  i8. 
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Doctor  Pardo  de  Tavera,  in  a  note  to  this  statement  of  Anda, 
says  :  "  From  the  first  days  of  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Sovereigns  showed  a  decided  purpose  to  diffuse  among  the  inhab- 
itants the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  to  it  the  Friars 
showed  a  resistance,  as  tenacious  as  it  was  opposed,  not  only  to 
the  interests  of  the  civilization  of  these  districts,  but  also  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain."  Doctor  Tavera  says  that  this  opposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Religious  Orders,  has  con- 
tinued to  these  days. 

At  least  one  of  the  Governors-General  of  these  times  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  matter  of  schools.  General  Weyler  during 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  acquired  in  this  country  an  unenviable  reputation. 
Before  passing  to  that  Island  he  was  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines  from  1888  to  1 89 1.  And  whatever  maybe  said  of  his 
administration  in  those  two  places  in  other  respects,  the  interest 
which  he  showed  in  education  in  the  Philippines  was  certainly 
commendable.  He  commences  his  circular  of  July  31,  1888,  to 
the  provincial  governors,  with  this  statement :  "  Public  instruction 
is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity  and  the  only  means  of  progress." 
He  requires  each  governor  to  make  a  report  to  him  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  his  province,  specifying,  "  if  in  all  of  the 
schools  Spanish  is  taught  and  in  what  way,  stating  on  this  point, 
with  true  clearness,  the  means  which  the  master  employs  to  obtain 
that  result."     In  his  Decree  of  February  4,  1889,  he  says: — 

I  decree  the  following  : — 

6.  It  is  prohibited  to  give  teaching  in  the  schools  with  books 
written  in  dialects,  since  the  children  ought  to  learn  in  the  schools  ex- 
clusively in  Spanish. 

7.  Attendance  at  the  schools  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils  who  live 
at  an  hour's  distance  or  less  from  the  point  where  they  are  located  and 
the  master  and  petty  governor  of  the  town  shall  be  responsible  for 
failure  to  comply  with  this  provision ;  but  in  order  that  the  poorer 
pupils  may  attend  without  prejudice  to  other  duties,  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  they  are  present  at  school  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  that 
is  to  say,  once  a  day.     .     .     . 

13.  In  respect  to  those  who  exercise  the  profession  of  teacher,  I 
have  to  charge  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  and  to  state  to  them  that  I 
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am  as  much  disposed  to  punish  their  neglect  as  to  reward  their  assiduity 
and  to  express  to  them  that  they  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  upon  them  depends,  in  great  part,  the  future  of  this  Archipelago, 
for  the  instruction  of  children  is  the  basis  of  the  morality,  culture  and 
prosperity  of  countries. 

The  Americans  have  not  yet  made  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  compulsory. 

General  Weyler  visited  almost  all  of  the  schools  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, something  which  no  other  Governor,  Spanish  or  Ameri- 
can, probably  ever  did.  Some  of  the  reports  which  he  made 
were  by  his  orders  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Manila. 
Here  is  one  of  them  : — 

General  Management  of  Civil  Administration. 

Manila,  7th  of  March,  1889. 
In  the  visit  paid  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  General,  to  the 
districts  of  Romblon,  Iloilo,  Negros  and  Capiz,  he  has  seen  with  dis- 
pleasure the  condition  in  which  the  following  named  schools  were 
found  for  the  following  named  causes :  — 

Districts.  Pueblo.  Name  of  Teacher.  Causes. 

Romblon.     Romblon.     Bonifacio  Madridejos.    Children    very 

backward.  Not 
fitted  to  teach. 
Discharged. 
School  in  kitchen 
of  the  Town 
House,  without 
equipment. 

The  laws  descended  into  details  in  the  attempt  to  protect  the 
natives.  The  ecclesiastical  judges  were  not  allowed  to  sentence 
the  natives  to  labor  in  workshops.^® 

The  priests  could  not  use  them  as  servants,  nor  make  them 
work  without  paying  them  therefor.^^ 

Nothing  could  be  taken  from  them  by  travellers  without  pay- 
ing them  therefor.^^ 

"  Book  I,  Title  10,  Law  7. 

"  Book  I,  Title  14,  Law  81,  Title  13,  Law  11  ;  Book  6,  Title  7,  Law  10. 
"  Book  6,  Title  3,  Law  26  ;  Book  4,  Title  4,  Law  8  ;  Book  2,  Title  16,  Law  76  ; 
Book  5,  Title  2,  Law  26. 


Iloilo. 
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Book  I,  Title  7,  Law  23  is  as  follows : — 

We  exhort  the  said  Prelates  that  when  they  make  their  diocesan 
visits  they  take  no  money  from  the  Indians,  neither  in  small  nor  great 
amounts,  for  their  food  and  that  of  their  families,  and  that  in  every- 
thing they  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent. 
And  we  command  our  Viceroys  and  Audiencias  that  they  protect  the 
Indians,  and  if  any  Prelates  attempt  the  contrary,  let  our  attorneys 
ask  that  this  law  be  fulfilled  and  executed,  and  for  it  let  the  necessary 
steps  be  taken. 

Native  mail  carriers  were  to  be  promptly  paid/^  The  sale  to 
the  natives  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  prohibited.^^  Public  dances 
were  regulated."  Women  were  to  be  kept  separate  from  men  in 
the  public  prisons,^^  and  prisoners,  especially  natives,  were  to  be 
well  treated.^^  The  Spaniards  were  allowed  no  rights  in  mines 
discovered  by  the  natives.'^  Natives  had  the  same  rights  in  pearl 
fisheries  as  the  Spaniards.^'  The  Spaniards  and  negroes  were  not 
allowed  to  live  in  the  native  villages.'^  The  natives  and  Chinese 
who  were  converted  to  Christianity  were  not  required  to  cut  their 
hair.^^  Homes  for  native  girls  were  established.^^  The  natives 
could  not  be  required  to  carry  burdens  on  their  shoulders.^^ 

Book  6,  Title  10,  Law  17  is  as  follows: — 

No  Spaniard  of  any  state  or  condition  whatever  shall  procure  nor 
consent  that  the  Indians  carry  him  in  a  hammock  nor  in  chairs  unless 
in  case  of  known  sickness,  under  penalty  of  100  pesos  of  gold  of 
perfect  law,'^*  one-half  for  our  Treasury  and  the  other  half  in  equal 
parts  for  the  accuser  and  the  judge  who  tries  the  case.  And  he  who 
shall  make  use  of  Indians  against  this  prohibition,  let  him  pay  the  dam- 
ages with  interest,  if  any  result  against  the  Indians,  and  be  punished 
in  accordance  with  quality  and  quantity. 

1'  Book  3,  Title  16,  Laws  21  and  22. 

1*  Book  6,  Title  i,  Laws  36  and  37. 

15  Book  6,  Title  i,  Law  38.  ^^  Book  7,  Title  6,  Law  2. 

"  Book  7,  Title  6,  Law  9.  i^  goo^  4,  Title  19,  Law  14. 

19  Book  4,  Title  25,  Law  30. 

»>  Book  6,  Title  3,  Laws  21-25  5  ^oo^^  6»  Title  9,  Law  15. 

21  Book  I,  Title  i,  Law  18.  ^  Book  I,  Title  3,  Law  1 9. 

»3  Book  I,  Title  15,  Law  22,  Title  16,  Law  11. 

'*  Gold  of  legal  fineness. 
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The  purpose  of  the  legislators  to  protect  the  natives  was  plainly 
manifested,  even  when  they  realized  that  they  were  offending  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  and  the  Religious  Orders,  nowhere 
more  powerful  than  in  the  Philippines.  There  the  members 
administered  practically  all  the  parishes  in  the  archipelago.  And 
yet  when  it  came  to  a  contest  between  them  and  the  natives, 
there  was  no  yielding  in  favor  of  the  former,  so  far  as  the  laws 
were  concerned. 

Book  I,  Title  7,  Law  31  is  as  follows : — 

In  our  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies  it  has  been  reported  to  us  that 
some  bishops  and  their  inspectors  go  to  count  the  Indians  in  their  pro- 
vinces and  commence  proceedings  against  them  in  cases  which  are  not 
within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  collect  of  them  many  fees 
whereby  the  natives  are  injured,  and  we  were  asked  to  order  that  the 
Prelates  and  their  inspectors,  neither  under  the  color  of  a  protector- 
ate, nor  in  any  other  manner,  should  take  action  among  the  Indians 
in  cases  belonging  to  our  Royal  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  those  which  were 
properly  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  that  they  should  not 
institute  the  ordinary  processes  nor  they  nor  their  notaries  collect  ex- 
cessive fees,  but  that  the  matters  should  be  heard  summarily  and  justice 
be  done.  We  command  our  Presidents  and  Justices  that  when  any 
persons  resort  to  our  Royal  Audiencias  concerning  the  wrongs  which 
the  bishops  and  their  inspectors  do  to  them  or  to  the  Indians,  they 
make  use  of  the  remedy  which  belongs  to  us  in  accordance  with  law, 
and  do  justice. 

Law  32  of  the  same  Title  is  as  follows: — 

Because  it  has  arrived  to  our  notice  that  some  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  placing  attorneys  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  their  districts,  to  seize  and  whip  natives,  male  and  female, 
in  prejudice  of  our  Royal  jurisdiction,  we  ask  and  charge  the  Prel- 
ates that  they  neither  place  nor  consent  to  the  placing  of  attorneys 
elsewhere  than  in  the  cities  where  there  are  metropolitan  churches  and 
cathedrals  in  which  we  are  content  they  may  place  and  appoint  them, 
and  not  in  other  cities,  villas  or  pueblos  of  their  dioceses ;  and  that 
they  do  not  cause  native  men  and  women  to  be  injured  nor  whipped 
in  cases  outside  of  their  jurisdiction.  And  we  command  our  presi- 
dents and  governors  that  they  do  not  allow  the  Prelates  to  commit 
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excesses,  observing  what  is  provided  by  the  laws  of  these  our  realms 
of  Castile. 

Laws  were  passed  prohibiting  exactions  from  the  natives  by 
way  of  fees  for  spiritual  services.  One  of  these,  Book  i,  Title 
1 2,  Law  7,  is  as  follows : — 

Moreover,  let  not  our  Viceroys,  Royal  Audiencias,  Governors  and 
Judges  consent  nor  allow  that  the  Indians  of  their  districts  and  juris- 
dictions be  obliged  to  make  any  offerings  in  any  of  the  Masses  which 
may  be  said  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  let  them  protect  the  Indians 
and  see  to  it  that  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  priests  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical ministers  do  not  compel  them  to  it,  since,  although  an  offering  is 
praiseworthy  and  admitted  in  the  Holy  Church,  the  making  of  it  ought 
to  be  voluntary,  as  other  works  of  charity,  and  to  compel  that  it  be 
done  is  an  abuse  unfortunately  introduced,  especially  with  the  Indians 
who  are  objects  of  compassion  and  of  small  means.  And  we  ask  and 
charge  the  Prelates  that  they  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed  the 
contents  of  this  our  law. 

The  priests  were  prohibited  from  taking  for  Masses  the  prop- 
erty of  those  natives  who  died,  without  having  made  a  will  or 
having  made  only  a  verbal  will.^ 

Book  6,  Title  i.  Law  32  is  as  follows : — 

If  any  rich  Indians,  or  those  who  in  any  form  have  property,  are 
sick,  and  attempt  to  make  their  wills,  it  happens  that  the  priests,  mis- 
sionaries, clergy,  and  monks  attempt  and  order  that  they  leave  to 
them  or  to  the  Church  all  or  the  greater  part  of  their  estates,  al- 
though they  have  forced  heirs,  an  abuse  very  prejudicial  and  contrary 
to  law.  We  command  the  Viceroys,  Presidents  and  Audiencias,  that 
they  give  proper  order  so  that  the  Indians  may  not  be  wronged  and  in 
making  their  wills  may  have  entire  liberty,  without  any  violence  being 
allowed,  and  we  charge  the  ecclesiastical  Prelates  that  they  do  not  allow 
it,  observing  Law  9,  Title  13,  Book  i. 

Book  3,  Title  14,  Law  27  is  as  follows : — 

Because  our  Royal  judges,  in  execution  of  what  we  have  ordered 
concerning  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  Indians,  make  investiga- 
tions in  order  to  ascertain,  know  and  report  to  us  the  persons  who  injure 
us  by  imposing  upon  them  taxes  of  money,   articles  and  personal 

»  Book  I,  Title  13,  Law  9. 
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services ;  and  from  them  it  usually  results  that  the  persons  guilty  are 
the  missionaries  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  ought  to  teach  them  the 
doctrine  and  administer  the  Holy  Sacraments  and  give  good  example  ; 
and  because  our  will  is,  that  they  be  protected  in  their  privileges  and 
exemptions  and  at  the  same  time  that  our  Royal  judges  may  not  prose- 
cute the  officers  of  the  Church  and  that  the  Indians  may  be  well  treated 
and  not  receive  injury,  applying  the  remedy  which  belongs  to  us  as 
their  King  and  natural  master ;  we  ask  and  charge  the  Prelates,  both 
secular  and  regular,  that  with  much  attention  and  special  care,  they  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Indians  and  do  not  allow  their  subjects  to  do  them 
such  wrongs  in  their  persons  and  their  property,  nor  proceed  against 
our  judges  with  ecclesiastical  punishments,  since  these  proceedings  are 
taken  solely  that  we  may  know  that  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  by 
the  means  which  the  law  permits. 

The  State  tried  to  protect  itself  against  undue  influence  of 
churchmen  in  secular  affairs,  by  providing  as  follows :  "  Because 
it  is  meet  that  members  of  the  Religious  Orders  should  not  be 
engaged  in  matters  which  are  foreign  to  their  state  and  profes- 
sion, we  charge  the  Prelates  of  the  Indies  that  they  do  not  inter- 
meddle in  the  affairs  of  government,  neither  permit,  their  monks 
to  do  so,  but  allow  the  Governors  to  take  such  action  as  seems 
to  them  proper."  ^^ 

At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
this  policy  had  there  been  entirely  reversed,  and  in  local  affairs 
of  the  pueblos  hardly  any  action  could  be  taken  without  the 
intervention  of  the  parish  priests,  intervention  which  was  required 
by  law. 

Laws  were  promulgated  from  time  to  time  commanding  inves- 
tigations and  reports  to  be  made  to  the  King  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  enactments  for  the  relief  of  the  natives  were  executed. 
Book  2,  Title  2,  Law  25  is  as  follows  : — 

Of  little  profit  and  advantage  will  be  the  continual  care,  which 
we  have  and  order  to  be  taken  in  providing  measures  proper  for  the 
good  government  of  the  Indies,  if  in  the  execution  and  fulfilment  of 
the  same  there  be  failure  or  neglect;  therefore  let  those  of  our  Council 
of  Indies  strive  always   to  know  and  understand  how  that  which  is 

«»  Book  I,  Title  14,  Law  66. 
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provided  and  ordered  by  us  is  fulfilled  and  executed,  punishing  with 
severity  and  proof  of  justice  those  persons  who  wilfully  or  negligently 
iail  to  fulfil  and  execute  it. 

The  Attorney  to  the  Council  was  specially  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  natives  by  Book  2,  Title  5,  Law  i,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Let  the  attorney  of  our  Council  of  Indies,  in  addition  to  the  obli- 
gation and  duty  which,  by  reason  of  his  office  he  has  to  defend,  and 
,ask  that  which  relates  to  our  jurisdiction,  patrimony  and  royal  treasury, 
liave  special  care  to  inquire  and  know  how  that  which  we  have  pro- 
vided and  ordered  for  the  good  government  of  the  Indies  is  complied 
with  and  to  petition  that  it  be  performed  and  executed,  giving  notice 
to  us  in  our  Council  when  it  is  not  done,  especially  that  which  may 
be  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  with  whose  care  and  protection  as  persons, 
poor  and  worthy  of  compassion,  let  him  consider  himself  as  specially 
•charged ;  and  with  great  vigilance  and  care  let  him  ask  and  solicit 
always  that  which  may  be  best  for  their  wellbeing. 

Law  83,  Title  15,  Book  2  is  as  follows: — 

Because  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  which  our  Audiencias 
of  the  Indies  have  to  serve  us  is  to  have  very  special  care  of  the  good 
treatment  of  the  Indians  and  their  preservation,  we  command  that 
they  keep  themselves  constantly  informed  of  the  excesses  and  evil 
treatment  which  are  or  shall  be  done  to  them  by  the  governors  or  pri- 
vate persons,  and  how  the  laws,  ordinances  and  instructions  are  kept 
which  have  been  given  to  the  officials,  and  which  are  made  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  in  that  in  which  there  has  been  or 
shall  be  excess,  let  them  take  care  to  remedy  it,  punishing  the  guilty 
with  great  rigor  in  accordance  with  justice.  And  let  them  not  permit 
that  in  suits  between  the  Indians  or  with  them,  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings be  used,  nor  that  there  be  delays,  as  frequently  happens  by  reason 
of  the  wilfulness  of  some  lawyers  and  solicitors,  but  let  them  be  sum- 
marily decided,  observing  their  uses  and  customs  so  far  as  they  are  not 
clearly  unjust  and  let  the  Audiencias  take  care  that  this  is  done  by 
the  inferior  judges. 

The  same  thing  is  charged  upon  the  King's  Attorneys  by 
Book  2,  Title  18,  Law  6. 
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Book  3,  Title  14,  Law  15,  relating  to  reports,  is  as  follows: — 

Among  the  matters  which  for  the  service  of  God  our  Lord  are  of 
most  importance  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  states  of  the 
Indies,  is  the  protection  and  good  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  that 
they  may  be  well  governed  and  maintained  in  peace  and  justice  as 
vassals  of  this  Crown.  And  considering  that  it  is  advisable  that  we 
have  very  special  reports  of  all  which  relates  to  their  welfare  and  pro- 
tection, we  order  and  command  the  Viceroys  and  Presidents  that  they 
see  to  it  with  all  punctuality  that  that  which  is  provided  and  ordered 
by  our  Royal  laws  may  be  executed  and  upon  all  occasions  send  to  us 
a  special  report  of  the  treatment  which  the  Indians  receive,  in  what 
parts  their  villages  increase  or  diminish  ;  if  they  are  under  governors, 
patrons  {encomenderos)^  or  chiefs  {caciques) ;  what  treatment  they 
received  from  the  missionaries ;  from  what  causes  arises  the  increase 
or  decrease,  in  order  that  thanks  may  be  given  for  the  good  results, 
and  the  persons  who  have  caused  them  may  be  rewarded  and  those 
who  have  caused  any  injury  may  be  punished.  Since  because  the 
Indians  are  objects  of  so  much  compassion  and  are  so  much  in  need 
of  protection  and  assistance,  in  addition  to  having  discharged  our 
conscience  in  that  of  such  officers,  we  shall  impose  exemplary  punish- 
ment, where  and  in  the  form  which  by  us  shall  have  been  determined, 
upon  those  who,  failing  in  this  duty,  cause  them  any  damage  in  their 
property  or  personal  services. 

Book  2,  Title  31,  Law  11  is  as  follows : — 

Let  the  inspectors  investigate  and  know  the  cause  of  their  visits, 
the  treatment  which  the  chiefs  give  their  Indians  and  punish  them  if 
they  learn  they  have  committed  any  excesses. 

Book  5,  Title  15,  Law  28  is  as  follows: — 

When  edicts  are  posted  and  inspections  published  and  announced 
let  it  be  in  such  form  that  they  may  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Indians 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able,  with  entire  freedom,  to  seek  justice 
for  their  wrongs. 

Book  5,  Title  15,  Law  12  is  as  follows : — 

Let  the  Viceroys  and  President-Governors  call  to  account  and 
examine  those  who  may  have  been  inspectors  of  the  Indians,  concern- 
ing the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  if  the  instructions  and  ordinances 
made  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians  have  been  kept ;  and  if  it 
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appears  in   the  Audiencias  that  the  inspectors  have  violated  their 
duties,  let  them  be  punished  according  to  law. 

Book  7,  Title  i,  Law  1 1 ,  commands  investigations  to  be  made 
secretly.  To  the  same  effect  are  Book  6,  Title  10,  Laws  2  and  3. 
Book  6,  Title  6,  Law  i  restores  the  protectorate  of  the  Indians. 
Law  3  of  the  same  title  appoints  lawyers  for  the  Indians.  Law 
10  of  the  same  title  requires  viceroys  to  consider  carefully  the 
reports  of  the  protectors.  ^ 

That  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Government  fell  far 
short  of  a  faithful  execution  of  these  laws  is  established  by  the 
report  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Manila,  the  report  of  Simon  de  Anda 
in  1768,  the  report  of  Sebastian  Hurtado  de  Corcuera  in  June, 
1636,  and  by  the  Royal  Instruction  to  the  clergy  of  March  27, 
1583.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  bad  feeling 
that  existed  between  the  bishops  and  the  civil  authorities,  between 
Simon  de  Anda  and  the  Religious  Orders,  and  between  the  latter 
and  some  of  the  archbishops. 

Book  3,  Title  14,  Law  27,  above  quoted,  is  an  example  of 
what  these  investigations  showed.  Many  other  laws  throughout 
the  compilation  indicate  that  these  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  natives  were  not  complied  with.  Book  6,  Title  4,  Law  35, 
says  that : — 

The  causes  against  Corregidores  of  the  natives  for  taking  from  the 
cash  and  goods  of  the  community  must  be  carried  on  in  a  criminal 
suit,  even  to  the  death  penalty,  according  tp  the  character  of  the  theft, 
which  they  call  a  debt,  because  the  appropriation  which  they  make  of 
the  public  and  community  money  under  the  pretext  of  their  office  is, 
properly  speaking,  theft,  and  as  such  must  be  punished  even  with  the 
penalty  of  death. 

The  early  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  the  same 
difficulty  in  securing  good  treatment  for  the  Indians.  The  Court 
of  Assistants  on  September  7,  1630,  took  action  as  follows : — 

It  is  ordered  by  the  present  Court  that  Thomas  Morton,  of  Mount 
Wolliston,  shall  presently  be  set  into  the  bilbowes  and  after  sent 
prisoner  into  England  by  the  ship  called  the  Gifle,  now  returning 
thither ;  that  all  his  goods  shall  be  seized  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
transportation,  payment  of  his  debts  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
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Indians  for  a  canoe  he  unjustly  took  away  from  them ;  and  that  his 
house,  after  the  goods  are  taken  out,  shall  be  burnt  down  to  the 
ground  in  sight  of  the  Indians  for  their  satisfaction  for  the  many 
wrongs  he  hath  done  them  from  time  to  time. 

March  8,  1631,  Richard  Saltonstall  was  ordered  to  give  seven 
yards  of  cloth  to  two  Indians  because  his  servant  burned  their 
wigwams. 

This  brief  review  of  the  Spanish  legislation  prior  to  i68a, 
relating  to  the  Indians,  shows  that  it  was  exceedingly  just  and 
humane,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  our  laws  on  the  same  subject  during 
the  same  time. 

Though  their  efforts  failed,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  those  men  in  Spain  who  year  after  year  framed  these  statutes 
and  sought  by  all  the  means  at  their  command  to  have  them 
enforced.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  they  were  not  successful. 
Why  a  nation  which  through  two  centuries  could  continuously 
furnish  men  capable  of  such  legislative  work,  yet  could  not,  during 
that  time,  send  men  into  the  colonies  who  could  execute  the  laws, 
is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  It  illustrates,  however,  the  old 
proposition  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  law  as  the  people  charged 
with  its  execution,  that  affects  the  destinies  of  countries  and  the 
fortunes  of  their  inhabitants.  Spain's  experience  in  this  respect 
may  perhaps  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  use  that  care,  in  selecting  her  chief  representative  in  the  Philip- 
pines, which  has  been  exercised  up  to  this  time. 

Charles  A.  Willard, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


A  MIRROR  OF  SHALOTT.^ 
III. — Father  Brent's  Tale. 


IT  was  universally  voted  on  Monday  that  the  Englishman 
should  follow  Father  Meuron,  and  we  looked  with  some 
satisfaction  on  his  wholesome  face  and  steady  blue  eyes,  as  he 
took  up  his  tale  after  supper. 

^  Copyrighted  in  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
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"  Mine  is  a  very  poor  story/*  he  began,  "  after  the  one  we 
heard  on  Saturday,  and,  what  is  worse,  there  is  no  explanation 
that  I  have  ever  heard  that  seemed  to  me  adequate.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  supply  one  this  evening." 

He  drew  at  his  cigarette,  and  we  settled  ourselves  down  with 
looks  of  severe  science  on  our  features.  I  at  least  was  conscious 
of  wishing  to  wear  one. 

"  After  my  ordination  to  the  subdiaconate  I  was  in  England  for 
the  summer  and  went  down  to  stay  with  a  friend  on  the  Fal,  at 
the  beginning  of  October. 

"  My  friend's  house  stood  on  a  spot  of  land  running  out  into 
the  estuary ;  there  was  a  beechwood  behind  it  and  on  either  side. 
There  was  a  small  embankment  on  which  the  building  actually 
stood,  of  which  the  sea-wall  ran  straight  down  on  to  the  rocks, 
so  that  at  high  tide  the  water  came  half-way  up  the  stonework. 
There  was  a  large  smoking-room  looking  the  same  way  and  a 
little  paved  path  separated  its  windows  from  the  low  wall. 

"  We  had  a  series  of  very  warm  days  when  I  was  there,  and 
after  dinner  we  would  sit  outside  in  the  dark  and  listen  to  the 
water  lapping  below.  There  was  another  house  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  about  half-a-mile  away,  and  we  could  see  its 
lights  sometimes.  About  three  miles  up  stream — that  is,  on  our 
right — lay  Truro,  and  Falmouth,  as  far  as  I  remember,  about  four 
miles  to  the  left.  But  we  were  entirely  cut  off  from  our  neigh- 
bors by  the  beechwoods  all  round  us,  and,  except  for  the  house 
opposite,  might  have  been  clean  out  of  civilization." 

Father  Brent  tossed  away  his  cigarette  and  lit  another. 

He  seemed  a  very  sensible  person,  I  thought,  unlike  the  exci- 
table Frenchman,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  was  serene  and 
practical, 

"  My  friend  was  a  widower,"  he  went  on,  "  but  had  one  boy, 
about  eleven  years  old,  who,  I  remember,  was  to  go  to  school 
after  Christmas.  I  asked  Franklyn,  my  friend,  why  Jack  had  not 
gone  before,  and  he  told  me,  as  parents  will,  that  he  was  a  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  boy,  a  little  hysterical  at  times  and  very  nervous, 
but  he  was  less  so  than  he  used  to  be  and  probably,  his  father 
said,  if  he  was  allowed  time,  school  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
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him.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  he  had  shrunk  from  sending 
him. 

"  *  He  has  extraordinary  fancies,'  he  said,  *  and  thinks  he  sees 

things.    The  other  day '  and  then  Jack  came  in,  and  he  stopped, 

and  I  clean  forgot  to  ask  him  afterwards  what  he  was  going  to 
say. 

"Now  if  anyone  here  has  ever  been  to  Cornwall,  he  will 
know  what  an  extraordinary  county  it  is.  It  is  cram-full  of 
legends  and  so  on.  Everyone  who  has  ever  been  there  seems  to 
have  left  his  mark.  You  get  the  Phoenicians  in  goodness  knows 
what  century ;  they  came  there  for  tin,  and  some  of  the  mines 
still  in  work  are  supposed  to  have  been  opened  by  them.  Cornish 
cream  too  seems  to  have  been  brought  there  by  them — for  I  need 
not  tell  you  perhaps  that  the  stuff  is  originally  Cornish  and  not 
Devon.  Then  Solomon,  some  think,  sent  ships  there — though 
personally  I  believe  that  is  nonsense ;  but  you  get  some  curious 
names — Marazion,  for  instance,  which  means  the  bitterness  of 
Zion.  That  has  made  some  believe  that  the  Cornish  are  the  lost 
tribes.  Then  you  get  a  connexion  with  both  Ireland  and  Brittany 
in  names,  language,  and  beliefs,  and  so  on — I  could  go  on  for 
ever.  They  still  talk  of  '  going  to  England  '  when  they  cross  the 
border  into  Devonshire. 

"  Then  the  people  are  very  odd — real  Celts — with  a  genius  for 
religion  and  the  supernatural  generally.  They  believe  in  pixies  ; 
they  have  got  a  hundred  saints  and  holy  wells  and  holy  trees 
that  no  one  else  has  ever  heard  of  They  have  the  most  aston- 
ishing old  churches.  There  is  one  convent — at  Lanherne  I  think 
— where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  remained  with  its  light  burn- 
ing right  up  to  the  present.  And  lastly,  all  the  people  are  furious 
Wesleyans. 

"  So  the  whole  place  is  a  confusion  of  history,  a  sort  of  palimp- 
sest, as  the  Father  Rector  here  would  tell  us.  A  cross  you  find 
in  the  moor  may  be  pagan,  or  Catholic,  or  Anglican,  or  most 
likely  all  three  together.  And  that  is  what  makes  an  explanation 
of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  such  a  difficult  thing. 

"  I  did  not  know  much  about  this  when  I  went  there  on  the 
third  of  October,  but  Franklyn  told  me  a  lot,  and  he  took  me 
about  to  one  or  two  places — here  and  there — to  Truro  to  see  the 
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new  Cathedral,  to  Perranzabuloe  where  there  is  an  old  mystery- 
theatre  and  a  church  in  the  sands,  and  so  on.  And  one  day  we 
rowed  down  to  Falmouth. 

"  The  estuary  is  a  lovely  place  when  the  tide  is  in.  You  find 
the  odd  combination  of  seaweed  and  beech  trees  growing  almost 
together.  The  trees  stand  with  their  roots  in  saltish  water,  and 
the  creeks  run  right  up  into  the  woods.  But  it  is  terrible  when 
the  tide  is  out — great  sheets  of  mud,  with  wreckage  sticking  up, 
and  draggled  weed,  and  mussels,  and  so  on. 

"  About  the  end  of  my  first  week  it  was  high  tide  after  dinner, 
and  we  sat  out  on  the  terrace  looking  across  the  water.  We 
could  hear  it  lapping  below,  and  the  moon  was  just  coming  up 
behind  the  house.  I  tossed  over  my  cigarette  end  and  heard 
it  fizz  in  the  water,  and  then  I  put  out  my  hand  to  the  box  for 
another.  There  wasn't  one :  and  Franklyn  said  he  would  go 
indoors  to  find  some.  He  thought  he  had  some  Nestors  in  his 
bedroom. 

"  So  Franklyn  went  in  and  I  was  left  alone. 

"  It  was  perfectly  quiet :  there  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  water, 
which  was  about  eight  feet  below  me,  as  I  got  up  from  my  chair 
and  sat  on  the  low  wall.  There  was  a  sort  of  glimmer  on  the 
water  from  the  moon  behind,  and  I  could  see  a  yellow  streak 
clean  across  the  surface  from  the  house  opposite  among  the  black 
woods.     It  was  as  warm  as  summer  too." 

Father  Brent  threw  his  cigarette  away,  and  sat  a  little  forward 
in  his  chair.  I  began  to  feel  more  interested.  He  was  plainly 
interested  himself,  for  he  clasped  his  hands  round  a  knee,  and 
gave  a  quick  look  into  our  faces.  Then  he  looked  back  again 
at  the  fire  as  he  went  on. 

"  Then  across  the  streak  of  yellow  light  and  where  the  moon 
glimmered,  I  saw  a  kind  of  black  line,  moving.  It  was  coming 
toward  me,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  disturbance  behind. 
I  stood  up  and  waited,  wondering  what  it  was.  I  could  hear 
Franklyn  pulling  out  a  drawer  in  the  bedroom  overhead,  but 
everything  else  was  deadly  still. 

"As  I  stood,  it  came  nearer  swiftly;  it  was  just  a  high  ripple 
in  the  water,  and  a  moment  later  the  flat  surface  below  heaved 
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up,  and  I  could  hear  it  lapping  and  splashing  on  the  face  of  the 
wall. 

"  It  was  exactly  as  if  some  big  ship  had  gone  up  the  estuary. 
I  strained  my  eyes  out,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  There 
was  the  glimmer  of  the  moon  on  the  water,  the  house-lights 
burning  half-a-mile  away,  and  the  black  woods  beyond.  There 
was  a  beach,  rocks,  and  shingle  on  my  right,  curving  along 
toward  a  place  called  Meopas ;  and  I  could  hear  the  wave  hiss 
and  clatter  all  along  it  as  it  went  up-stream. 

"  Then  I  sat  down  again. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  was  exactly  frightened ;  but  I  was  very  much 
puzzled.  It  surely  could  not  be  a  tidal  wave ;  there  was  certainly 
no  ship ;  it  could  not  be  anything  swimming,  for  the  wave  was 
like  the  wave  of  a  really  large  vessel. 

"  In  a  minute  or  two  Franklyn  came  down  with  the  Nestors, 
and  I  told  him.  He  laughed  at  me.  He  said  it  must  have  been 
a  breeze,  or  the  turn  of  the  tide,  or  something.  Then  he  said  he 
had  been  in  to  look  at  Jack,  and  had  found  him  in  a  sort  of  night- 
mare, tossing  and  moaning ;  he  had  not  wakened  him,  he  said, 
but  just  touched  him  and  said  a  word  or  two,  and  the  boy  had 
turned  over  and  gone  to  sleep. 

"  But  I  would  not  let  him  change  the  subject.  I  persisted  it 
had  been  a  really  big  wash  of  some  kind. 

"  He  stared  at  me. 

"  *  Take  a  cigarette,*  he  said,  *  I  found  them  at  last  under  a 
hat.' 

"  But  I  went  on  at  him.  It  had  made  an  impression  on  me, 
and  I  was  a  little  uncomfortable. 

" '  It  is  bosh,'  he  said.  *  But  we  will  go  and  see  if  you  like. 
The  wall  will  be  wet  if  there  was  a  big  wave.' 

"  He  fetched  a  lantern,  and  we  went  down  the  steps  that  led 
round  the  side  of  the  embankment  into  the  water.  I  went  first, 
until  my  feet  were  on  the  last  step  above  the  water.  He  carried 
the  lantern. 

"  Then  I  heard  him  exclaim  : 

" '  You  are  standing  in  a  pool,'  he  said. 

"  I  looked  down  and  saw  that  it  was  so ;  the  steps,  three  of 
them  at  least  were  shining  with  water  in  the  light  of  the  lantern. 
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"  I  put  out  my  hand  for  the  lantern,  held  on  to  a  ring  by  my 
left  hand,  and  leaned  out  as  far  as  I  could,  looking  at  the  face  of 
the  wall.  It  was  wet  and  dripping  for  at  least  four  feet  above  the 
mark  of  the  high-tide. 

"  I  told  him,  and  he  came  down  and  looked  too,  and  then  we 
went  up  again  to  the  house. 

"  We  neither  of  us  said  very  much  more  that  evening.  The 
only  suggestion  that  Franklyn  could  make  was  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  odd  kind  of  tidal  wave.  For  myself,  I  knew  nothing 
about  tidal  waves ;  but  I  gathered  from  his  tone  that  this  certainly 
could  not  have  been  one. 

"  We  sat  out  about  half  an  hour  more,  but  there  was  no  sound 
again. 

"  When  we  went  up  to  bed  we  peeped  into  Jack's  room.  He 
was  lying  perfectly  quiet  on  his  right  side,  turned  away  from  the 
window  which  was  open,  but  there  was  a  little  frown,  I  thought^ 
on  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  seemed  screwed  up." 

The  priest  stopped  again. 

We  were  all  very  quiet.  The  story  was  not  exciting,  but  it 
was  distinctly  interesting,  and  I  could  see  the  others  were  puzzled. 
Perhaps  what  impressed  us  most  was  the  very  matter-of-fact  tone 
in  which  the  story  was  told. 

The  Rector  put  in  a  word  during  the  silence. 
.    "  How  do  you  know  it  was  not  a  tidal  wave  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  may  have  been,  Father,"  said  the  young  priest.  "  But  that 
is  not  the  end." 

He  filled  his  lungs  with  smoke,  blew  it  out,  and  went  on. 

"  Nothing  whatever  of  any  interest  happened  for  the  next  day 
or  two,  except  that  Franklyn  asked  a  boatman  at  Meopas  whether 
he  had  heard  anything  of  a  wave  on  the  Monday  night.  The 
man  looked  at  us  and  shook  his  hand. 

" '  I  was  in  bed  early,'  he  said. 

"  On  the  Thursday  afternoon  Franklyn  got  a  note  asking  him 
to  dine  in  Truro,  to  meet  someone  who  had  come  down  from 
town.  I  told  him  to  go,  of  course,  and  he  went  off  in  his  dog- 
cart about  half-past  six. 
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"  Jack  and  I  dined  together  at  half-past  seven,  and,  I  may  say, 
we  made  friends.  He  was  less  shy  when  his  father  was  away.  I 
think  Franklyn  laughed  at  him  a  little  too  much,  hoping  to  cure 
him  of  his  fancies. 

"  The  boy  told  me  some  of  them,  though,  that  night.  I  don't 
remember  any  of  them  particularly,  but  I  do  remember  the  general 
effect,  and  I  was  really  impressed  by  the  sort  of  insight  he  seemed 
to  have  into  things.  He  said  some  curious  things  about  trees 
and  their  characters.  Perhaps  you  remember  MacDonald's 
*  Phantasies'  It  was  rather  like  that.  He  was  fond  of  beeches,  I 
gathered,  and  thought  himself  safe  in  them ;  he  liked  to  climb 
them  and  to  think  that  the  house  was  surrounded  by  them.  And 
there  was  a  lot  of  things  like  that  he  said.  I  remember  too  that 
he  hated  cypresses  and  cats  and  the  twilight. 

"  *  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark,'  he  said.  *  I  like  the  dark 
as  much  as  the  light,  and  I  always  sleep  with  my  windows  open, 
and  no  curtains.' " 

Monsignor  Maxwell  nodded  abruptly.  I  could  see  he  was 
watching. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  I  knew  another  child  like  that." 

"  Well,"  went  on  Father  Brent,  "  the  boy  said  good-night  and 
went  to  bed  about  nine.  I  sat  in  the  smoking-room  a  bit,  for  it 
had  turned  a  little  cold,  and  about  ten  stepped  out  onto  the 
terrace. 

"  It  was  perfectly  still  and  cloudy.  I  forget  whether  there 
was  a  moon.  At  any  rate  I  did  not  see  it.  There  was  just  the 
black  gulf  of  water,  with  the  line  of  light  across  it  from  the  house 
opposite.     Then  I  went  indoors  and  shut  the  windows. 

"  I  read  again  for  a  while,  and  finished  my  book.  I  had  said 
my  Office,  so  I  looked  about  for  another  novel.  Then  I  remem- 
bered there  had  been  one  I  wanted  to  read  in  Frankiyn's  room 
overhead,  so  I  took  a  candle  and  went  up.  Jack's  room  was  over 
the  smoking-room,  and  his  father's  was  beyond  it  on  the  right, 
and  there  was  a  door  between  them.  Both  faced  the  front, 
lemember. 

**  Frankiyn's  room  had  three  windows,  two  looking  on  to  the 
river  and  one  up-stream  toward  Truro,  over  the  beach  I  spoke 
of  before.     I  went  in  there ;  and  saw  that  the  door  was  open 
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between  the  two  rooms,  so  I  slipped  off  my  shoes  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  boy,  and  went  across  to  the  book-shelf  that  stood 
between  the  two  front  windows.  All  three  windows  were  open. 
Franklyn  was  mad  about  fresh  air. 

"  I  was  bending  down  to  look  at  the  backs  of  the  books,  and 
had  my  finger  on  the  one  I  wanted  when  I  heard  a  kind  of  moan 
from  the  boy's  room. 

"  I  stood  up,  startled,  and  it  came  again.  Why,  he  had  had 
a  nightmare  only  three  days  before,  I  remembered.  As  I  stood 
there  wondering  whether  it  would  be  kind  to  wake  him,  I  heard 
another  sound. 

"  It  was  a  noise  that  came  through  the  side  window  that 
looked  up  the  beach,  and  it  was  the  noise  of  a  breaking  wave." 

The  priest  made  a  momentary  pause,  and,  as  he  flicked  the 
end  of  his  cigarette,  I  saw  his  fingers  tremble  very  sHghtly. 

"  I  didn't  hesitate  then,  but  went  straight  into  the  room  next 
door,  and  as  I  went  across  the  floor  heard  the  boy  moaning  and 
tossing.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  I  could  see  nothing.  I  was 
thinking  that  tidal  waves  don't  come  down-stream.  Then  my 
knee  struck  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"*Jack,'Isaid,  *Jack.' 

"  There  was  a  rustle  from  the  bed-clothes,  and  (I  should  have 
thought)  long  before  he  could  have  awakened,  I  heard  his  feet  on 
the  floor,  and  then  felt  him  brush  past  me.  Then  I  saw  him 
outlined  against  the  pale  window  with  his  hands  on  the  glass 
over  his  head.    Then  I  was  by  him,  taking  care  not  to  touch  him. 

"  All  this  took  about  five  seconds,  I  suppose,  from  the  time 
when  I  heard  the  wave  on  the  beach.  I  stared  out  now  over  the 
boy's  head,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  seen  but 
the  black  water  and  the  glimmer  of  the  light  across  it. 

"Jack  was  perfectly  silent,  but  I  could  see  that  he  was  watch- 
ing.    He  didn't  seem  to  know  I  was  there. 

"  Then  I  whispered  to  him  rather  sharply. 

"  *  What  is  it.  Jack  ?     What  do  you  see  ? ' 

"  He  said  nothing,  and  I  repeated  my  question. 

"  Then  he  answered,  almost  as  if  talking  to  himself:  *  Ships/ 
he  said,  '  ihree  ships.' 
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"  Now  I  swear  there  was  nothing  there.  I  thought  it  was  a 
nightmare. 

"  '  Nonsense,'  I  said.  *  How  can  you  see  them  ?  It's  too 
dark.' 

"  *  A  hght  in  each,'  he  said,  '  in  the  bows — blazing ! ' 

"  As  he  said  it  I  saw  his  head  turning  slowly  to  the  left  as  if 
he  was  following  them.  Then  there  came  the  sound  of  the  wave 
breaking  on  the  stonework  just  below  the  windows. 

"  *  Are  you  frightened  ?  '  I  said  suddenly. 

"  '  Yes/  said  the  boy. 

"'Why?' 

"'I  don't  know.' 

"  Then  I  saw  his  hands  come  down  from  the  window  and  cover 
his  face,  and  he  began  to  moan  again. 

"  *  Come  back  to  bed/  I  said,  but  I  daren't  touch  him.  I  could 
see  he  was  sleep-walking. 

"  Then  he  turned,  went  straight  across  the  room,  still  making 
an  odd  sound,  and  I  heard  him  climb  into  bed. 

"  I  covered  him  up,  and  went  out." 

Father  Brent  stopped  again.  He  had  rather  a  curious  look  in 
his  face,  and  I  saw  that  his  cigarette  had  gone  out.  None  of  us 
spoke  or  moved. 

Then  he  went  on  again,  abruptly : — 

"  Well  you  know,  I  didn't  know  I  was  frightened  exactly  until 
I  came  out  on  to  the  landing.  There  was  a  tall  glass  there  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  staircase,  and  just  as  I  came  opposite  I  thought 
I  heard  the  hiss  of  the  wave  again,  and  I  nearly  screamed.  It 
was  only  the  wheels  of  Franklyn's  dog-cart  coming  up  the  drive, 
but  as  I  looked  in  the  glass  I  saw  that  my  face  was  like  paper. 

"  Well,  that's  all.  Give  me  a  match.  Father.  This  beastly 
thing's  gone  out.     It's  a  spaghettoy 

We  had  no  theories  to  suggest. 

Robert  Hugh  Benson. 
Cambridge,  England. 

[The  Father  Rector's  Story  follows.] 
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THE  NEW  CONCEPTION  OP  CHRIST. 

IT  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  critics  and  historians  have 
now  told  us  nearly  all  they  can  ever  hope  to  learn  or  to  teach 
about  the  human  history  and  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Apparently  there  are  no  new  documents  to  be  discov- 
ered, and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  entirely  new  hypothe- 
ses can  be  broached.  Neither  is  there  any  need  for  CathoHc 
scholars  of  to-day  to  refute  the  Lessings  and  Voltaires  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  described  Jesus  Christ  as  a  political  im- 
postor, justly  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  A 
score  of  living  rationalists,  from  Wellhausen  to  Harnack,  have 
refuted  that  theory.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  few  points  in  which 
modern  scholars  are  agreed :  whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
person  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  His  honesty,  His  intense  relig- 
iousness, and  His  absolute  conviction  of  the  reality  of  His  mission, 
are  admitted  by  all. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  argue  from  this  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church  are  greatly  helped  by  the  latest 
conclusions  of  rationalist  critics  concerning  the  person  of  our 
Lord.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  are  told,  was  certainly  not  an  im- 
postor, but  it  is  proved  that  during  His  life  on  earth  he  never 
did  or  said  anything  to  show  that  He  was  more  than  human.  Is 
it  possible  for  Catholics  to  accept  his  conclusion,  which  is  thrust 
upon  us  as  the  final  and  irrevocable  verdict  of  historical  science  ? 
The  time  has  passed  when  we  could  afford  to  disregard  the 
question.  It  is  no  longer  put  to  us  only  by  rationalists  who  re- 
ject the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whose  writings  may 
be  supposed  to  be  largely  inspired  by  the  desire  to  disprove  all 
supernatural  phenomena.  The  whole  subject  has  been  rendered 
vital  for  us  by  the  recent  publications  of  the  Abbe  Loisy,  who  is 
not  only  a  Catholic  priest,  but  who  has  won  a  great  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  professor  in  a  Catholic  university  and  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Biblical  thought  in  our  time.  In  two  of  his  books : 
LEvangile  et  L'Eglise,  and  Autour  d'un  petit  livre^  he  proclaims 
that  while  as  a  Catholic  he  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  "  for 
the  faith,"  as  a  historian  and  a  critic  he  is  convinced  that  Jesus 
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Christ  during  His  mortal  life  never  once,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  word  or  work,  by  open  teaching,  by  allegory  or  parable  or 
implication  of  any  kind,  conveyed  or  intended  to  convey  to  His 
immediate  disciples  or  to  the  generations  that  have  followed  them 
that  He  was  God  as  well  as  man.  These  works  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  Office,  placed  on  the  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books,  and  reproved  in  a  very  solemn  manner  by  the  Holy  See/ 
But  the  condemnation  has  not  closed  the  question.  There  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  the  Abbe  Loisy  has  been  harshly  dealt 
with ;  his  attempt  to  reconcile  Catholic  faith  and  modern  science 
won  him  many  admirers  all  over  Europe ;  he  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  the  exponent  of  enlightened  Catholicism, 
and  his  opponents  are  not  infrequently  described  as  old-fashioned 
and  reactionary ;  worse  still,  he  has  really  become  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  thought  within  the  ranks  of  the  Church.  Here  in  Italy 
one  could  easily  name  half  a  dozen  prominent  Catholic  writers, 
most  of  them  priests,  who  make  no  secret  of  their  penchant  for 
the  French  Abbe's  opinions.  In  France  the  situation  is  even 
more  serious,  and  the  writings  of  the  Abbe  Naudet  in  the  Justice 
Sociale  may  be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  a  very  general  frame  of 
mind,^  and  we  may  gather  something  of  the  existence  of  similar 
views  in  England  from  this  significant  passage  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  new  Dublin  Review^  in  the  article  on  Cardinal  Newman  : 
"  A  great  authority  on  the  subject  [of  Hberal  Catholicism]  once 
said  to  the  present  writer  that  had  Newman  been  with  us  he 
would  have  entered  into  Abbe  Loisy's  views  with  special  interest, 
although  he  would  not  have  adopted  them.  The  extensive  quali- 
fication which  time  and  criticism  will  bring  must  come  first.  Time 
itself  is  essential  that  the  exaggerated  interpretations  which  are 
ever  placed  on  novelty  by  unelastic  minds  may  be  got  rid  of" 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  then,  whether  Loisy  is  a  dangerous 
writer  or  the  victim  of  an  unjust  condemnation. 

Loisy,  like  Harnack,  begins  by  showing  that  almost  all  the 
historical  information  we  possess  about  our  Saviour  is  contained 
in  the  Gospels,  the  evidence  of  the  other  canonical  writers  and  of 


^  Letter  of  Card.  Merry  del  Val  to  Archbishop  of  Paris,  December  19,  1903. 
'  Vide,  e.  g.  Justice  Sociale^  20  August,  1904. 
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ecclesiastical  and  profane  authors  being  very  meagre.^  Sixty 
years  ago  Bauer  and  the  Tubingen  school  of  critics  were  disposed 
to  assign  a  very  limited  value  to  the  Gospels,  for  they  thought 
they  had  proved  that  the  first  of  them  was  written  no  earlier  than 
130-134  A.  D.,  the  second  and  third  about  150,  and  the  fourth 
between  160  and  170.  Recent  studies  show,  however,  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  belong 
to  the  second  half  of  the  first  century,  and  that  John  is  not  later 
than  the  early  years  of  the  second.*  Harnack  and  Loisy  practi- 
cally agree  in  their  dates.  According  to  the  latter,^  Mark's  Gos- 
pel was  completed  about  the  year  70,  Matthew's  and  Luke's  about 
80,  and  John's  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  authorship,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  really 
the  oldest  of  the  four,  was  apparently  not  entirely  composed  by 
Mark,  but  is  perhaps  based  on  a  collection  of  traditions  of  the 
teaching  of  Peter  which  may  have  been  compiled  by  Mark,  and 
which  is  completed  from  another  source.^  Almost  the  entire 
Gospel  of  Mark  has  been  incorporated  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
But  our  Matthew  was  certainly  not  written  by  the  Apostle  of  that 
name:  it  is  compiled  from  Mark  and  from  an  earlier  source, 
probably  the  original  Aramaic  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  which  Papias 
of  Hierapolis  refers  to  as  the  Logia?  Luke  is  still  more  com- 
posite, and  evidently  used  a  third  source  unknown  to  Matthew.^ 
As  for  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
written  by  the  Beloved  Apostle,^  it  is  of  no  use  to  us  in  tracing 
information  about  the  historical  Christ  and  His  original  teaching, 
for  it  is  a  book  of  mystical  theology  with  hardly  a  trace  of  pure 
history  in  it.^° 

Next,  from  Matthew  and  Luke  we  must  carefully  exclude  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  The  accounts  of  the  infancy  of  our  Lord 
are  not  history :  they  were  unknown  to  the  primitive  tradition  of 

3  L'Evangile  et  L'Eglise,  third  ed.,  p.  i. 

*  See  Renan,  Holtzmann,  Weiss,  Julicher,  Zahn,  etc. 

^  Les  Evangiles  synoptiques,  and  Revue  d'hist.  et  litter,  relig.,  passim,  1896- 
1904. 

«  Revue  d'hist.  et  de  litter,  relig.,  1904,  p.  82. 

'  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  pp.  73,  76.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  78. 

*  Le  quatri^me  Evangile,  passim. 

^<'  Le  quatri^me  Evangile,  passim.    Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  85  foil.,  p.   130. 
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the  Gospel;"  and  for  the  historian  they  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  posterior  expression  of  faith  in  the  Messias.^^  The  story  of  the 
Annunciation  and  of  the  Conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not 
spring  from  the  historical  reality,  but  are  a  product  of  the  belief 
of  the  early  Christians  in  the  special  union  which  must  have 
existed  between  God  and  His  Christ.^^  In  a  word,  history  is  silent 
about  Jesus  until  he  begins  to  preach  in  Galilee.  It  is  also  silent 
about  Him  after  His  death  on  the  cross.  His  bodily  resurrection 
from  the  grave  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be  established  by  his- 
torical methods ;  it  would  seem  that  His  tomb  was  really  found 
empty,  but  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  admits  of  other  explanations 
than  His  resurrection  ^* ;  apparently,  too.  His  disciples  saw  appari- 
tions of  Him,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about  their 
nature  or  importance.^^  The  only  elemental  historical  fact  which 
can  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  is  that  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  believed  that  Jesus  had  triumphed  over  death.^^  The 
human  history  of  Jesus,  therefore,  begins  with  His  baptism  and 
preaching,  and  ends  with  His  death.  The  entire  duration  of  this 
period  was  about  one  year.^^ 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bed-rock  of  history,  even  for 
this  short  spell  of  our  Lord's  existence,  as  represented  in  the 
already  abridged  accounts  of  the  synoptics.  The  Gospels  were 
designed  primarily  to  be  books  of  edification  and  instruction  in 
the  faith  for  the  early  Christians,  and  the  historical  data  they 
contain  have  been  treated  with  the  very  widest  kind  of  liberty.^® 
The  synoptics  give  us  only  a  faint  and  confused  echo  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  (although  they  reflect  the  general  impression 
He  produced  on  many  of  His  hearers),  and  of  some  of  His  most 
striking  utterances.^^  They  incorporate  all  the  interpretative 
developments  of  the  primitive  tradition  which  had  grown  up 
during  the  forty  or  fifty  years  following  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
they  are  written  in  the  light  of  the  theological  speculations  of 
St.  Paul.     In  that  half  century  the  Christians  had  progressively 

11  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  29. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  31.     L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  14. 

"  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  29-31.  "  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  119.  i«  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

1^  Le  quatridme  Evangile,  p.  61  foil. 

18  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  44.  i'  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  Introd.  xxi. 
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idealized,  symbolized,  allegorized,  dogmatized  the  original  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  facts  of  His  public  life.  The  three  synop- 
tics represent  directly  the  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  the  Christian 
generation  of  their  time,  and  only  indirectly,  the  actual  doings 
and  sayings  of  our  Lord.  Neither  the  early  Christian  preachers 
nor  the  evangelists  concerned  themselves  with  historical  exacti- 
tude ;  their  own  great  aim  was  to  produce  faith,  and  to  prove 
that  Jesus  had  shown  Himself  by  His  works  to  be  the  promised 
Messias.^ 

The  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  presented  a  dif- 
ficulty which  the  last  generation  of  rationalists  disposed  of  in  a 
very  simple  but  drastic  manner.  Miracles  are  impossible,  there- 
fore all  accounts  of  them  are  false  or  legendary,  summed  up  the 
situation  for  Renan.  "  If  miracles  and  the  inspiration  of  certain 
books  are  real  things,  our  method  is  detestable,"  he  wrote ;  and 
again,  "  if  miracle  has  any  reality,  my  book  is  no  better  than  a 
tissue  of  errors."  ^^  Harnack  and  Loisy  do  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  miraculous,  but  they  explain  the  miracles  related  in 
the  New  Testament  as  exaggerations  of  the  primitive  facts,  or  as 
materializations  of  allegories.^^  All  they  mean  for  us  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  goodness  and  kindness  of  Jesus,  and  the  posthumous 
elaboration  of  the  idea  that  He  was  the  Messias.^  The  miracles 
of  healing  the  sick  and  the  possessed  must  be  admitted  in  some 
sense,  but  in  reality  they  are  only  such  as  God  might  have  put 
into  the  power  of  any  pious  man  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  fellows.^*  And  underneath  all  this  network  of  ideali- 
zation lies  the  plain  truth  of  history  that  Jesus  never  worked  a 
miracle  in  support  of  His  mission  or  His  doctrine.^  In  a  word, 
miracles  did  not  produce  faith  in  Jesus,  but  faith  in  Jesus  produced 
the  miracles  attributed  to  Him. 

With  these  principles  to  guide  us  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
winnow  the  grain  of  history  regarding  our  Lord's  public  life,  from 
the  tangled  mass  of  the  synoptics.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
His  first  appearance  before  the  little  world  of  His  time  and  prov- 
ince described  in  a  symbolically  dramatic  manner.     The  fact  was 

^  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  44,  pp.  73-83,     L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  pp.  2-9. 
'^  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  pp.  v-ix.  ^"^  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  pp.  22  foil. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  24.  24  Ibid.,  p.  18.  25  Ibid. 
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something  like  this :  John  the  Baptist  was  preaching  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  baptizing  in  the  Jordan.  Jesus  came  and  was 
baptized  with  the  crowd,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  preach- 
ing. Long  years  afterwards,  when  the  fame  of  His  life  and  death 
filled  the  souls  of  His  followers,  the  evangelists  transformed  John 
into  the  Precursor  and  Prophet  of  Jesus ;  as  Precursor  and  Pro- 
phet he  must  have  recognized  in  Jesus  all  that  they  recognized 
in  Him,  viz.  the  Lamb  of  God  who  came  to  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world.  Moreover  in  this  event  of  the  baptism,  being  the 
Messianic  consecration  of  Jesus,  both  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  must  have  certainly  been  visibly  concerned.^ 

One  would  suppose  that  the  scientific  critic,  after  divesting  the 
Gospel  story  of  the  Baptism  of  its  symbolic  and  legendary  trap- 
pings, might  content  himself  with  leaving  the  fact  before  us  in  its 
elemental  simphcity.  But  your  up-to-date  critic  is  far  too  clever 
to  be  satisfied  with  that.  He  wants  to  tell  you  not  only  what  the 
fact  itself  meant,  but  what  its  effects  were  on  the  very  inmost  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus.  Thus,  we  are  told,  that  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  marked  a  decisive  moment  in  the  career  of  the  Redeemer  ^^ ; 
and  not  merely  for  His  public  life  but  for  His  own  interior  life,^ 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  decisive  influence 
in  the  formation  of  His  Messianic  consciousness  ^^  which  from  that 
time  became  more  and  more  definite,  not  merely  for  His  followers 
but  for  Himself.*^  And  now  you  know  at  least  this  much  about 
Jesus :  He  acquired  the  idea  that  He  was  destined  to  be  the  Mes- 
sias.     So  much  for  the  preliminaries  of  our  critical  study. 

After  His  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  then,  Jesus  began  to  preach 
in  Galilee.  At  this  time  even  John  the  Baptist  had  no  idea  that 
He  was  the  promised  Messias,  or  even  that  Hq  had  a  mission  to 
fulfil — it  was  only  some  time  later  when  the  Baptist  was  impris- 
oned by  Herod  that  he  began  to  suspect  anything.^^  More  notable 
still,  even  the  nearest  kin  of  Jesus  had  no  suspicion  of  it.  His 
mother  and  brothers  (for  we  are  given  to  understand  that  our 

^^  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  89.     Le  quatrieme  evangile,  p.  209. 

*^  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  89.     Le  quatridme  evangile,  p.  209. 

'^  Loisy,  Revue  d'hist.  et  de  litter,  relig.,  1903,  p.  301. 

^^  Ibid.,  1904,  p.  91.  ^  Le  quatrieme  evangile,  p.  252. 

^^  Loisy,  Morceaux  d'exegese,  p.  37.     I-e  quatrieme  evangile,  p.  334. 
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Lord  had  brothers),  on  learning  that  He  had  taken  to  preaching 
and  was  attracting  crowds,  made  efforts  to  stop  Him  and  to  lock 
Him  up  at  home,  fearing  that  His  head  must  have  been  turned 
by  mystic  excitement  so  far  as  to  make  Him  lose  the  real  sense 
of  life  and  of  His  own  condition.^^  But,  after  all,  the  principal 
interest  for  us  lies  in  the  question :  What  did  Jesus  think  about 
Himself  and  His  mission  ?  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  neither 
then  nor  later  had  He  any  idea  that  He  was  God  as  well  as  man.^ 
It  would  follow  logically,  even  were  we  not  told  so,  that  He  never 
taught  any  such  doctrine  to  His  disciples,  and  that  they  never  be- 
lieved anything  of  the  kind.^*  He  never  told  them  anything  about 
His  person.^  After  His  death  the  early  Apostolic  Church  be- 
lieved that  it  was  only  by  this  same  death  that  He  became  Christ 
and  the  Lord,^^  and  the  belief  in  His  divinity  grew  up  gradually 
afterwards  in  the  minds  of  Christians.^^ 

But  Jesus  certainly  believed  that  He  had  a  special  mission  to 
the  Jews.  We  have  seen  already  how  His  conviction  of  this  was 
acquired  and  not  innate,  and  we  have  now  to  learn  something 
of  the  process  of  its  acquisition.  The  soul  of  Jesus,  united  by 
prayer,  confidence  and  love  with  God,  came  to  realize  with 
great  intensity  that  not  only  was  God  His  Father,  as  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  men,  but  that  He  Himself  was  in  a  special  sense  the 
Son  of  God.^  Then,  probably  at  His  baptism,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  impression  deepened  in  Him  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist  about  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  He  came 
to  feel  that  the  unique  character  of  His  Sonship  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  He  was  destined  to  be  the  coming  Messias.  The  title  of 
Messias  and  the  title  of  Son  of  God  so  often  appHed  to  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospels  mean  one  and  the  same  thing — they  were  synony- 
mous not  only  for  the  Jews  and  the  disciples  but  for  Jesus  Him- 
self.^^  Not  indeed  that  He  appreciated  all  at  once  everything  that 
was  involved  in  the  role  of  Messias — that  became  clearer  to  Him 
in  the    course  of  His  ministry.*^     It  is  notable  that  He   never 

^2  Morceaux  d'ex^g^se,  p.  6. 

^^  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  pp.  148,  149. 

'*  Ibid.,  see  also  pp.  118,  130,  137.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  Ii8. 

^  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  113.     Autour  d'ua  petit  livre,  p.  ill. 

*^  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  117.  '*'  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  90. 

'*  Ibid     p.  76,  foil.  ***  Le  quatri^me  ^vangile,  p.  252. 
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publicly  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  the  Messias  until  the  day  be- 
fore His  death  ;*^  He  never  told  the  people  to  whom  He  preached 
that  He  was  the  Messias,  and  they  never  even  suspected  that 
He  was ;  ^  the  disciples  apparently  did  come  to  recognize  the 
truth  and  expressed  it  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,*^  though  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  that  our  Lord  acknowledged  it  even  to  them.** 

But  if  Jesus  was  really  the  Messias,  why  did  He  not  make  it 
known  to  His  followers  ?  The  answer  is  this :  Jesus  was  not  really 
the  Messias,  but  the  Messias-elect,  for  His  Messianic  role  was 
not  to  begin  until  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  holding  that  when  Jesus  began  His  preaching  He 
considered  Himself  as  merely  the  messenger  and  prophet  and 
Messias-elect  of  the  Kingdom.*^  And  sure  enough,  we  find  that 
this  was  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church  about  Him.^  Here 
then  we  have  the  key  to  the  real  nature  of  Christ's  preaching. 

"  Do  penance,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  "  (Matt. 
4:17)  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  summary  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  during  the  entire  year  of  His  public  life.*^  The  one  domi- 
nant idea  of  all  His  preaching  is  the  Kingdom  and  its  immi- 
nence,*® the  one  message  He  gave  the  Apostles  when  He  sent 
them  before  Him  to  preach  in  the  villages  of  Galilee  is  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  Kingdom,*^  the  one  consolation  He  gave  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  afflicted,  the  persecuted  in  the  Beatitudes 
is  that  they  will  soon  be  admitted  to  the  Kingdom ;  ^  the  one 
prayer  He  taught  His  followers  began  by  asking  the  Father  to 
send  the  Kingdom  *^ — in  short,  this  idea  of  the  Kingdom  which 
was  about  to  come,  which  was  at  the  very  door,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  immediate  preparation  for  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
the  essence  of  the  gospel  which  Jesus  preached.^^  It  is  clear 
then  that  to  understand  His  preaching  we  must  first  understand 
His  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

*A  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  66.  «  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

*•  Ibid.,  see  also  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  118  ;  and  Revue  d'hist.  et  litter, 
relig.,  1903,  p.  29. 

**  Ibid.,  id.  «  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  87. 

*«  Ut  supra.  *'  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  71. 

**  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  Ch.  Royaume  des  Cieux,  throughout. 

«  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 

u  Ibid.  *'  Ibid.,  especially  p.  41. 
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Harnack  ^  claims  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  understood 
by  Jesus  meant  essentially  the  internal,  invisible,  moral  reno- 
vation of  the  individual  human  soul  in  the  sight  of  God,  without 
reference  to  the  future.  That  is  a  mistake.^  It  is  also  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  its  primitive  sense  as 
understood  by  our  Lord,  can  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Church 
in  any  way.  No  :  the  historian  must  guard  against  the  temptation 
of  modernizing  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom.*^  For  Jesus  it  meant 
that  a  new  and  wonderful  era,  in  which  God  would  rule  directly 
over  the  elect,  was  soon  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  terrible  cataclysm 
in  which  all  the  wicked  were  to  be  destroyed.**  Our  Lord  was 
sure  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  come  in  His  own  time  ;  He 
assured  His  disciples  that  several  of  them  would  see  it,  that  it 
would  be  upon  them  before  they  had  finished  evangelizing  the 
villages  of  Galilee.^'^  At  the  beginning  of  His  public  life  He 
thought  that  the  catastrophe  would  happen  during  His  own 
earthly  career,  but  later  on,  after  the  opposition  He  had  met  in 
Galilee  and  in  view  of  the  far  more  intense  opposition  He  was 
certain  to  encounter  in  Jerusalem,  He  learned  that  His  death  was 
to  precede  the  parousia  and  to  be  the  condition  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  ;  ^  and  even  the  very  evening  before  His  death  He  pledged 
His  Apostles  that  He  would  soon  be  with  them  again  in  the 
Kingdom.'^^ 

Nineteen  centuries  have  passed,  and  we  know  that  this  was 
an  error.  But  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  Jesus  not  only  pro- 
fessed this  error,  but  made  it  the  subject  of  all  His  exhortations 
and  preaching — unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  greater  part  of  His  teaching  as  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels.*^ Nay,  if  we  deny  that  He  taught  the  imminence  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  prove  even  His 
historical  existence.^^  Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  this  position  as  a 
result  of  our  critical  analysis :  A  carpenter's  son  called  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  of  whose  antecedents  nobody  knows  anything,  but  who 

^  Adolf  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christ entums. 

w  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  45  foil.  ^^  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  56. 

**  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  pp.  36,  37,  and  entire  Ch.  Royaume  des  Cieux. 
"  Ibid.  ®^  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  104. 

"  Ibid.  «>  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  68. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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was  considered  by  his  own  mother  to  be  half  mad,  after  being 
baptized  in  the  Jordan  by  a  man  who  preached  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand,  felt  that  he  had  a  religious  mission  to  the 
Jews,  but  never  offered  any  proof  of  it ;  he  too  fell  a  victim  to  the 
popular  superstition ;  he  made  this  hallucination  the  basis  of  all 
his  preaching,  and  he  died  still  chnging  to  it ! 

It  will  seem  almost  superfluous  now  to  ask  whether  Jesus 
founded  an  infallible  Church,  destined  to  last  for  unnumbered 
centuries  and  to  spread  all  over  the  world ;  we  can  expect  no 
other  answer  than  that  given  us  by  our  critic,  to  wit :  Jesus 
announced  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Church  came  instead,  and  it  is 
certain  that  He  did  not  fix  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  that 
of  a  government  established  on  earth  and  destined  to  perpetuate 
itself  for  a  long  series  of  centuries.^^  If  He  did  not  found  the 
Church  it  is  useless  to  ask  if  He  gave  the  sacraments — indeed, 
we  are  told,  logically  enough,  that  this  is  an  absurd  and  untenable 
opinion.^  But  the  Blessed  Eucharist  ?  Can  anything  be  more 
historical  than  its  institution  at  the  Last  Supper  ?  And  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood,  so  closely  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Eucharist  ?  Ah,  but  you  forget  that  the  Gospel  accounts  of 
the  Last  Supper  have  been  purified  in  the  crucible  of  critical  anal- 
ysis. In  the  primitive  story  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
renewal  of  the  supper  except  in  that  Messianic  banquet  which 
was  to  take  place  so  soon  in  the  Kingdom  ^* — and  which  has  never 
taken  place !  As  for  the  idea  of  His  death  being  a  sacrifice  of 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  it  never  entered  the  mind  of 
Jesus  either  then  or  at  any  other  time.^  All  this  and  a  good  deal 
more  is  summed  up  in  the  unequivocal  statement :  to  endeavor 
to  find  in  the  Gospel  any  entirely  new  element  with  regard  to  the 
religion  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  is  to  endeavor  to  find  what 
Jesus  did  not  put  into  it  and  what,  by  His  own  avowal,  it  does  not 
contain.^ 

But  what  did  Jesus  teach  if  He  did  not  teach  His  Divinity,  or 
that  He  was  the  Christ?  Harnack,  the  prince  of  rationalists,  tells 
us  that  Jesus  taught  all  men  the  paternity  of  God  and  the  immense 

^^  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  155.         ^3  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  224  and  foil. 
^*  Autour  d'un  petit  livre,  p.  238.        ^^  Ibid. 
**  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  47. 
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value  of  the  human  soul.  But  did  He  ?  No,  not  even  this.  Ad- 
dressing the  Jews  He  supposes  them  to  know  God  already  and 
does  not  pretend  to  make  Him  known  under  a  new  aspect,®^  and 
He  did  not  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  human  soul  at  all.^ 
We  have  been  taught  from  our  childhood  that  perfect  charity  is 
love  of  God  above  all  things  for  His  own  sake,  and  love  of  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves  for  the  love  of  God.  But  Jesus  never 
taught  it — for  Him,  charity  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means 
of  getting  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  which  never  came.®^  Had  His 
message  any  value  for  the  world  of  our  time  ?  None ;  with  the 
certainty  He  had  that  the  world  was  to  come  to  an  end  immedi- 
ately. He  showed  a  kind  of  contempt  for  human  law,  civilization, 
earthly  welfare,  the  progress  of  humanity — not  because  all  these 
are  secondary  to  man's  eternal  salvation,  but  because  it  was  idle 
to  consider  them,  seeing  that  they  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
cataclysm.^*^  Did  He  ever  say  a  word  to  inculcate  obedience  to 
the  established  powers  ?  No — they  had  no  interest  for  Him,  for 
their  course  was  almost  run.^^  Did  He  recommend  His  followers 
to  show  charity  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  or  to  work  for  the 
righting  of  injustice  ?^^  No,  never.  He  commanded  renuncia- 
tion, but  He  did  not  countenance  self-denial  and  mortification ;  to 
become  His  followers  it  was  indispensable  that  the  rich  should 
give  up  all  they  had,  not  merely  in  affection  but  in  reality ;  all 
who  wished  to  have  a  share  in  His  Kingdom  were  bound,  and  not 
merely  counselled  as  a  maxim  of  perfection,  to  separate  themselves 
absolutely  from  every  human  interest,  from  every  family  tie,  from 
every  social  and  civil  right  and  duty  ^^ ;  even  work,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  was  discountenanced  or  forbidden.^^  The 
gospel  of  Jesus  was  bound  up  with  ignorance  and  barbarism.^^ 
Nay  it  depended  for  its  birth  and  existence  on  a  state  of  violence 
and  anarchy .^^     Anarchy !     The  word  is  Loisy's. 

One  thinks  involuntarily  of  Renan's  terrible  picture  of  Jesus, 
racked  and  maddened  and  goaded  on  to  His  own  destruction  by 

S'  Ibid.,  p.  71.  68  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

69  Ibid.,  p.  53.  '»  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,  p.  57. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  66.  T2  Ibid. 

73  Ibid.,  p.  65  foil.  7*  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

7»  Ibid.,  p.  69.  "6  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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the  tremendous  vision  of  the  Apocalyptic  Kingdom  flaming  for 
ever  before  His  eyes  ! "" 

And  this  is  your  Christ — Respice  infacieni  Christi  tui. 

"  And  Jesus  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice  gave  up  the  ghost !  " 

Oh !  Jesus !  Jesus  !  Jesus ! 

P.  O'Kelly,  D.D. 

Rome,  Italy. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SILAS. 
XXIV. — Mrs.  Melgrove  gives  the  Chief  a  few  Emotions. 

IT  was  late  that  night  when  Father  Sinclair  reached  the  glebe- 
house  ;  but  he  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  Maglundy's 
message.     Mrs.  Melgrove  answered  the  telephone  herself. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  Providence,  and  Mr.  Maglundy 
would  like  to  see  Miss  Garvey  and  yourself  some  time  to-morrow, 
if  possible.     The  old  gentleman  has  good  news  to  communicate." 

"  I  fear  Miss  Garvey  cannot  come  to-morrow.  She  will  be 
engaged  in  the  Library  all  day.  I  am  going  to  take  my  husband 
out  for  a  drive  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  may  call  at  the  Hospital." 

"  Better  still,"  answered  the  pastor.  '*  I  shall  be  over  to  Ash- 
burne  Avenue  in  a  couple  of  days." 

At  three,  the  following  day,  Melgrove,  who  had  begun  to 
walk  around,  went  down  stairs  and  out  into  the  fur-covered 
sleigh  waiting  for  him  at  the  door.  A  brisk  ride  down  the  avenue 
and  round  Royalview  Terrace  was  a  pleasant  change  for  an  in- 
valid who  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  several  weeks.  It 
had  been  one  of  Melgrove's  favorite  walks  when  he  was  in  health. 
The  air  was  clear  and  soft,  and  the  Terrace  was  crowded  with 
toboggans  and  their  blanket-covered  owners,  gliding  down  the 
icy  sides  at  a  breakneck  speed. 

A  turn  up  Pinewood  Avenue  brought  the  sleigh  to  the  visit- 
ors* entrance  of  the  Providence,  where  Melgrove  was  helped  out 
by  his  wife  and  the  coachman.  They  climbed  the  steps  slowly, 
and  were  soon  in  the  elevator  leading  to  the  private  ward. 

Maglundy  was  in  bed  with  ice-bags  around  his  head.     His 

■'^  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  331. 
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eyes  opened  wide  when  the  door  was  opened  by  the  Sister,  and 
he  saw  the  Melgroves  entering  the  room. 

"  My  turn  to  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Maglundy,  is  it  not  ?  "  said 
Melgrove,  cheerily,  as  he  went  over  to  take  the  hand  that  had 
been  held  out  to  greet  him. 

"  How  very  kind  of  you !  The  Sisters  have  threatened  me 
with  more  of  these  ice-bags  if  I  stir.  I  cannot  get  out  to  wel- 
come you ;  so  sit  down  and  be  comfortable." 

"  What  a  lovely  bouquet !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Melgrove,  going 
over  to  the  little  table. 

The  card  was  lying  beside  the  vase,  and  the  visitor  could  not 
help  reading  the  name  on  it.  It  nearly  took  her  breath  away ; 
but  she  kept  her  counsel. 

"  Yes,  that  dear  girl  has  been  sending  them  every  day.  Wasn't 
it  kind  of  her  ?  " 

"  It  was  indeed,  really  kind,"  answered  the  visitor. 

"  Melgrove,"  began  the  patient,  "  I  regret  that  I  was  not  at 
the  meeting  held  at  your  residence  a  week  ago.  But  I  trust  I 
may  still  be  useful.  Father  Sinclair  told  me  that  you  had  raised 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  that  you  needed  twenty-five  thousand 
more  to  carry  out  your  plans.  I  shall  give  you  that  amount 
whenever  you  want  it.  The  stocks  that  I  own  may  be  turned 
into  cash  at  any  time.  Your  Committee  has  simply  to  make 
demand ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Library  will  prosper.  That  book 
you  see  there  on  the  table  has  done  me  a  world  of  good." 

Mrs.  Melgrove,  with  the  resistless  but  delicate  curiosity  pecu- 
liar to  her  sex,  raised  the  cover,  and  saw  the  chief  librarian's  name 
on  the  fly-leaf.     She  was  thunderstruck. 

"  I  have  changed  my  ways  of  thinking  on  many  things  since 
I  came  back  from  the  jaws  of  death,"  continued  the  old  man, 
seriously.  "  Isn't  this  world  a  poor  affair  after  all  ?  And  how 
quickly  we  may  leave  it.  You  could  tell  us  something  about 
that,  could  you  not,  Melgrove  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  rather  close  call  myself.  But  that  is  all  over 
now.  Has  the  physician  told  you  when  you  may  leave  the  hos- 
pital ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  here  for  some  time  yet.  But  if  you  will 
write  out  a  cheque  on  Slegman  &  Co.,  I  can  sign  it  here." 
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"  I  shall  do  that,  Mr.  Maglundy,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Com- 
mittee I  thank  you  for  your  generosity.  We  intended  to  make 
only  a  short  call.  I  know  it  fatigues  you  to  entertain  visitors. 
So  Mrs.  Melgrove  and  I  shall  say  good-day  and  speedy  re- 
covery." 

**  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  "  said  the  old  man. 

The  visitors  walked  down  the  corridor  to  the  elevator,  and 
the  patient  tried  to  get  the  ice-bags  into  position  before  the  nurse 
came. 

"Who  sent  Maglundy  those  flowers  every  day?  and  that 
book  ? "  asked  Melgrove,  as  they  flew  through  the  streets  and 
around  the  Terrace  again. 

"  I  shall  not  give  you  one  word  of  information,"  was  the  quick 
response.     *'  Do  you  want  to  be  as  wise  as  your  wife,  dear  ?  " 

With  feminine  instinct,  she  had  been  for  some  time  suspecting 
Miss  Garvey's  little  scheming.  Words  dropped  now  and  then  in 
conversation  with  the  chief,  and  the  play  of  the  emotions  on  her 
fece — which  in  Miss  Garvey's  case  was  truly  the  mirror  of  the 
soul — had  revealed  to  her,  in  recent  weeks,  more  than  Mrs.  Mel- 
grove cared  to  say.  She  knew  that  if  her  husband  ever  got  wind 
of  it,  Mary  Garvey  would  know  no  end  of  teasing.  Besides,  the 
more  she  thought  the  matter  over,  the  better  a  match  of  that  kind 
pleased  her.  Her  dearest  friend,  Mary  Garvey,  would  make  an 
ideal  chatelaine  for  the  great  empty  mansion  at  Howarth  and 
Buell  Streets. 

And  all  this  time  the  shrewd  little  lady  was  not  aware  that  at 
least  two — Mrs.  Melgrove  and  her  pastor — had  seen  through  her 
scheming. 

Melgrove  drove  down  through  Laurenboro  to  the  insurance 
offices,  where  he  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  welcome  by  his  assist- 
tants.  He  wrote  out  the  cheque  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
made  it  payable  to  Father  Sinclair,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  and 
then  told  the  driver  to  pass  by  the  glebe-house.  The  pastor  came 
out  to  the  sleigh  and  received  the  envelope  from  Melgrove's  own 
hand.  The  next  step  was  to  secure  Maglundy's  signature,  and 
the  deal  would  be  complete. 

"  Things  are  going  on  satisfactorily,  are  they  not  ?  "  asked 
Father  Sinclair.     "  I  suppose  you  have  not  time  to  come  over  to 
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the  Library  ?     Miss  Garvey  and  the  Revising  Committee  are  in 
there,  hard  at  work  on  some  new  books." 

The  Melgroves  walked  over  with  the  pastor  to  the  Library 
and  there  found  the  artist  Wehrbach  gesticulating  and  telling  the 
chief  that  she  had  a  fortune  within  her  grasp. 

"  Wehrbach  has  found  a  treasure,"  said  Miss  Garvey,  who  came 
to  welcome  the  unexpected  visitors,  "and  he  is  telling  us  all 
about  it." 

It  was  Wehrbach's  turn  now. 

'*  Mein  lieben,  ein  tresure.  Vhy  dis  fraulein " — he  thought 
Miss  Garvey  owned  the  library,  parish,  and  all — "  hass  ein  vor- 
tune.  Gorrege !  Gorrege !  Loog  ad  dot  name !  Loog  ad  dot 
rock !  Zee  dot  name  on  id !  Glaubel  will  gif  her  dhirty  dhousand 
thalers  for  dot  bainting,  undt  berhaps  vifty  dhousand." 

Father  Sinclair  bent  down  and  read  in  plain  letters,  "  Corregio 
fecit."  There  was  little  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  work. 
The  thorough  cleaning  Wehrbach  had  given  the  canvas  had 
brought  out  the  original  tones ;  and  there  in  all  its  freshness,  its 
palpitating  life  and  joyousness,  its  rhythmic  lines,  its  melting  and 
graceful  contours,  its  color  and  its  glowing  atmosphere,  stood  be- 
fore them  a  work  direct  from  the  brush  of  the  immortal  Faun  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Wehrbach  had  almost  succeeded  in  communicating  his  en- 
thusiasm to  those  present. 

"  We  must  tell  Burton  about  this,"  said  Father  Sinclair.  "  It 
will  be  a  seven-day  wonder  in  the  city.  He  can  get  a  half-tone 
engraving  and  give  Corregio  a  write-up." 

"  What  an  advertisement  for  the  Library ! "  exclaimed  Mel- 
grove,  laughing.  "  Miss  Garvey  your  Corregio  will  throw  my 
Flume  into  the  shade." 

"  Looks  like  it,"  answered  the  pastor.  "  Still  we  must  not 
jump  too  quickly  at  conclusions.     Wehrbach  may  be  mistaken." 

The  artist  heard  the  remark. 

"  Mishdaken  !  Iv  I  zell  dot  bainting  vor  dhirty  dhousand 
thalers,  will  you  gif  me  a  gommission  ?  " 

"  How  much  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Den  ber  zent." 

*'  Shall  we  ?  "  Father  Sinclair  turned  to  Miss  Garvey. 
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"  Certainly,  Father ;  we  need  the  money." 

"  Very  well  then,  Mr.  Wehrbach ;  get  all  you  can  for  the 
painting.     Your  commission  is  ten  per  cent." 

"  I  shall  go  to  New  York  do-morrow  to  zee  Herr  Glaubel." 
And  the  artist  fairly  danced  himself  out  of  the  hall,  he  was  so 
happy  at  the  prospect. 

While  Melgrove  and  the  pastor  were  talking,  the  chief  invited 
the  other  visitor  over  to  the  alcove  where  the  Revisors  were  at 
work.  But  it  was  only  the  visit  of  an  instant.  When  she  was 
leaving  the  Hall,  Mrs.  Melgrove  whispered  into  Miss  Garvey's 
ear: — 

"Say  nothing  for  the  moment,  Mary,  but  Silas  Maglundy 
has  just  added  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Library 
Fund." 

"  Library  Fund !  "  exclaimed  the  chief,  with  the  greatest  sur- 
prise— the  secret  had  not  yet  been  told  her — "  What  library 
fund?" 

But  her  visitor  said  no  more  to  enlighten  her  as  to  the  turn 
things  had  taken.     She  merely  added : — 
>      "  The  '  True  Ministry  of  Wealth '  did  its  work  nobly." 

The  chief  blushed  deeply,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  And  those  exquisite  bleeding-hearts ;  and  the  roses,"  con- 
tinued her  gentle  tormentor. 

Miss  Garvey  was  dumfounded. 

*•  Come  over  to  Ashburne  Avenue  to-morrow  at  two,  and  I 
shall  tell  you  all." 

While  the  Melgroves  and  the  pastor  walked  out  to  the  sleigh, 
the  chief  returned  to  her  desk.  But  under  the  plea  of  indis- 
position she  shortly  after  left  the  hall  and  went  home,  in  utter 
confusion  of  mind. 

It  was  a  long  sleepless  night  for  the  energetic  little  lady.  She 
lay  awake  and  pondered.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  added 
to  a  library  fund  ?  Has  a  fund  been  already  started  ?  What 
sums  have  been  given?  Who  were  the  donors?  Something 
important  is  going  on.  She  was  aglow  with  expectancy.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  did  Mrs.  Melgrove  learn  about  the  book  and 
the  flowers?  Had  Maglundy's  tongue  wagged  too  freely? 
Where  did  she  get  hold  of  the  news  ?    How  many  knew  it  ?   Did 
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Father  Sinclair  ?  Did  any  of  the  assistants  ?  No  wonder  she 
lay  awake  for  hours  conning  over  the  words  of  her  best  friend.  It 
was  almost  daylight  before  her  tired  brain  found  rest  in  sleep. 

A  stormy  morning  was  the  prelude  of  her  visit  to  the  Mel- 
groves.  The  thaw  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  followed  by  a 
sudden  fall  of  the  mercury.  The  dripping  water  had  hardened 
on  the  tree-trunks  and  branches,  which  clothed  the  park  and 
avenues  in  purest  crystal.  When  the  sun's  rays  began  to  pierce 
the  air  and  shed  their  light  on  the  glassy  twigs  and  branches, 
Laurenboro  was  transformed  into  a  fairyland  of  matchless  splen- 
dor. The  faintest  breath  of  wind  moved  the  hundred  thousand 
tiny  icicles  which  hung  from  the  trees  along  Ashburne  Avenue 
and  made  them  scintillate  with  an  incomparable  radiance.  Now 
and  then  a  maple  branch,  bending  under  its  weight  of  crystal, 
crashed  down  through  the  lower  limbs,  bringing  with  it  to  the 
ground  the  icy  casing  of  a  hundred  of  those  gleaming  chandeliers 
of  Nature.  Miss  Garvey  narrowly  missed  a  shower  of  them, 
close  to  the  Melgrove  mansion.  She  rushed  up  the  steps,  quite 
nervous,  and  thankful  that  an  accident  had  not  befallen  her,  some- 
thing that  often  happens  to  less  fortunate  pedestrians  in  Lauren- 
boro. 

The  hostess  had  a  warm  welcome  for  her  friend  and  co- 
worker, warmer  than  usual,  perhaps,  for  the  interview  that  after- 
noon was  destined  to  be  memorable.  Besides,  Mrs.  Melgrove 
was  prepared  to  make  amends  for  the  surprise  she  had  caused 
the  chief  librarian,  and  for  the  agitated  state  of  mind  she  had  left 
her  in,  the  preceding  afternoon. 

The  hearth  was  glowing  in  the  Httle  parlor  when  the  two 
ladies  entered  it.  On  the  soft  Polar  mat  before  the  fire,  a  fluffy 
Pomeranian  was  trying,  in  a  playful  way,  to  swallow  Tiger,  the 
kitten,  one  of  Helen's  pets.  This  room  was  a  cosy  corner  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  large  house,  which  only  very  dear  friends  of 
the  Melgroves  were  privileged  to  enter.  While  the  hostess 
helped  Miss  Garvey  to  doff  her  furs,  the  maid  adjusted  the  samo- 
var and  set  the  cups  and  saucers  where  they  would  be  close  at 
hand. 

"  I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  you  to-day  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin,"  said  -Mrs.  Melgrove,  smiling,  as  she  threw  the 
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curtain  aside  and  placed  her  visitor's  chair  in  a  position  where  the 
soft  rays  from  the  southern  window  would  light  up  her  features. 

"  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink,  last  night,"  returned  the  visitor. 
"Was  it  not  cruel  of  you  to  keep  me  in  suspense  so  long  ?  What 
Library  Fund  did  you  refer  to  yesterday?  Please  tell  me  at 
once." 

"  I  shall,  my  dear,  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Melgrove,  seating  her- 
self beside  Miss  Garvey,  with  her  needles  and  thread  in  her  lap. 
"It  has  been  reserved  for  me  to  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Five  gentlemen  of  Laurenboro  have  contributed  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  found  the  Free  Library ;  and  your  friend  Mr.  Maglundy 
has  completed  the  seventy-five  thousand.  There  is  the  news  in 
a  nutshell." 

Miss  Garvey  looked  at  the  speaker  in  amazement  that,  how- 
ever, did  not  conceal  her  delight. 

"And  who  are  the  gentlemen  besides  my  friend?''  she  asked, 
emphasizing  the  last  two  words. 

"  The  Graymers  and  the  Molveys  gave  ten  thousand  each ; 
the  Caysons,  twenty  thousand ;  my  husband,  five;  with  Helen's 
nsurance  of  five  thousand  more." 

"  This  is  perfectly  delightful  news,"  exclaimed  the  little  chief. 
"  Are  you  really  serious  ?  " 

"  Serious  ?  Burton  was  at  the  meeting  here.  He  must  have 
mentioned  it  in  the  Times,     Father  Sinclair  knows  all  about  it." 

"  He  never  so  much  as  hinted  the  matter  to  me." 

"  Perhaps,  you  did  not  see  him  since." 

"  A  dozen  times  at  least." 

"  Which  means  that  he  left  to  me  the  pleasurable  task  of  in- 
forming you." 

"  Really,  it  is  just  as  well  you  did  not  tell  me  last  night.  I 
should  not  have  slept  anyway." 

Miss  Garvey  displayed  by  her  joyful  animation  the  rousing 
effect  of  the  good  news.  So  many  thoughts  crowded  through 
her  brain  that  she  had  difficulty  in  selecting  one  to  express  her 
feelings.  The  possibilities  of  the  work  to  which  she  was  conse- 
crating her  time  began  suddenly  to  loom  up  before  her  vision. 
She  already  saw  a  large  edince,  with  its  hundreds  of  shelves 
stocked  with  books,  with  its  dozens  of  librarians  running  from 
shelf  to  shelf  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  readers  who  flocked  in 
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in  ever-increasing  numbers.  Her  little  frame  thrilled  with  emotion 
when  she  realized  that  these  dreams  of  hers  were  on  the  point  of 
being  actuated  ;  and  she  repeated  that  she  was  positively  charmed 
at  the  prospect. 

"  But  I  have  other  news  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Melgrove,  who 
rose  from  her  chair  and  began  to  fill  the  tiny  tea-cups. 

"  And  what  is  it,  pray  ?  Do  tell  me  quick  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
impatient  little  visitor. 

"  Only  a  trifle.  Some  one  is  tampering  with  the  heart  of  Ma- 
glundy,  the  millionaire,  that's  all.  Excuse  me,  I  must  speak  to 
the  maid." 

The  hostess  left  the  room.  She  had  a  purpose  in  doing  so. 
She  desired  to  give  her  visitor  a  chance  to  prepare  what  she  was 
going  to  answer.  Mrs.  Melgrove  wished  only  to  be  useful  to 
Mary  Garvey.  But  her  tact  moved  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  save 
that  lady's  feelings  in  the  present  interview,  and  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  Maglundy,  if  his  heart  was  softening. 

The  little  visitor  knew  that  there  was  no  way  to  avoid  the 
coming  ordeal.  The  passing  mention  of  the  book  and  the  flowers 
which  Mrs.  Melgrove  had  made  the  day  before  in  the  Library 
Hall,  told  her  that  something  was  out,  and  that  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  parry  with  so  shrewd  a  woman  as  her  hostess. 

The  latter  did  not  give  her  time  to  say  a  word  when  she  re- 
entered the  room,  but  kept  right  on. 

"  We  called  on  the  old  gentleman  at  the  Providence  yester- 
day, and  I  could  detect  by  his  words  that  my  little  friend  here  had 
made  an  impression  on  him ;  had,  in  fact,  secured  a  warm  corner 
in  his  heart.  You  do  not  realize  what  a  conquest  those  flowers 
made.  They  have  brought  in  the  sunshine  to  Silas  Maglundy  ; 
and  I  almost  think  he  is  glad  he  fell  ill." 

"  The  dreadful  old  idiot ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Garvey,  with  ap- 
parent indifference.  "  What  did  he  say  ?  Cannot  a  person  send 
flowers  to  a  friend  of  the  library,  now  a  patient  in  a  hospital,  with- 
out trying  to  make  a  conquest  ?     He  must  be  hopelessly  insane." 

Miss  Garvey  was  parrying  after  all.  Had  Maglundy  blurted 
out  something  or  other  in  presence  of  the  Melgroves  ?  She  felt 
relieved,  however,  that  the  burden  had  been  thrust  on  to  his  shoul- 
ders; though  she  knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  she  herself 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
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"  He  is  not  hopelessly  insane,  by  any  means,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Melgrove.  "  He  is  quite  responsible  for  his  words  and  actions. 
I  confess  I  was  surprised  when  the  truth  dawned  upon  me ;  but  I 
am  exceedingly  well  pleased." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Melgrove  ?  Do  you  want  me  to 
marry  old  Maglundy  ?  "  asked  the  little  lady,  looking  vexed. 

"  Not  necessarily.  I  could  ask  you  to  reflect  over  it.  You 
might  do  a  worse  thing.  The  old  man  is  kind,  large-hearted,  and 
affectionate.  Any  Hmitations  he  possesses  would  soon  disappear 
under  your  skilful,  wifely  training.  He  is  alone  in  the  great  man- 
sion at  Howarth  and  Buell  Streets.  Think  of  what  your  position 
would  be  in  that  splendid  home.  Think  of  the  amount  of  good 
you  could  do  with  the  old  man's  millions.  Think  of  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Maglundy,  on  which  your  influence  would  have  lasting  effects." 

The  cause  was  pleaded  so  skilfully,  and  the  arguments  had 
such  weight  with  the  little  visitor,  that  she  sat  silent,  with  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears — in  a  woman  the  most  potent  sign  of  van- 
quishment. 

Miss  Garvey  promised  to  think  over  the  matter.  She  should 
have  said  that  she  would  give  it  further  thought ;  for  she  had 
been  thinking  over  it  for  many  a  day.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
her  mind  was  fully  made  up.  Her  only  preoccupation  now  was 
the  embarrassment  she  would  experience  when  Maglundy  came  for 
his  books. 

"  Does  any  one  suspect  Mr.  Maglundy's  intentions  ? "  she 
asked  with  an  anxious  look. 

"  Not  one  has  spoken  to  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Melgrove. 

"  Does  Mr.  Melgrove  or  Father  Sinclair  know  anything  about 
it?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so.     I  know  my  husband  does  not." 

There  was  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  first  that  had  escaped  her  in 
that  eventful  hour.  The  chief  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
nothing  keeps  so  poorly  as  a  secret ;  and  she  decided  there  and 
then  to  send  no  more  flowers  to  the  Providence,  and  to  let  events 
take  their  course. 

Little  Helen's  departure  and  Mrs.  Melgrove's  comparatively 
lonely  life  without  her,  naturally  blended  in  with  the  afternoon's 
topics ;  but  the  noble  mother  asserted  more  than  once  that  she 
would  not  wish  to  see  her  child  back  again.     The  worries  and 
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cares  of  life  were  over  for  Helen.  The  close  friendship  of  even 
such  sterling  friends  as  Miss  Garvey,  and  a  very  few  others,  could 
hardly  fill  the  void  in  her  heart  caused  by  the  departure  of  her 
daughter ;  but  for  all,  she  was  willing  to  wait  to  see  her  in  heaven  ; 
it  was  decided,  however,  that  the  chief  librarian  should  make  her 
visits  more  frequent.  So  many  new  phases  had  developed  recently 
in  their  mutual  work  that  the  need  of  mutual  help  and  counsel  was 
more  then  ever  felt. 

That  same  afternoon  the  chief  called  to  see  Father  Sinclair  at 
the  glebe-house.  She  had  a  despatch  from  Wehrbach ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  news  of  the  foundation  of  the  Laurenboro  Free  Library 
was  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  desired  to  know  how  the  new 
order  of  things  would  affect  her  standing,  and  whether  she  should 
speak  about  it  to  the  assistants. 

"  Who  gave  you  all  the  news  ?  "  asked  the  pastor. 

"  Mrs.  Melgrove,  this  very  afternoon  ;  and,  Father  Sinclair,  you 
knew  all  about  it,  and  you  never  told  me  a  word."  The  little 
lady  had  a  way  of  her  own  looking  vexed. 

"The  news  is  common  property.  Miss  Garvey.  The  Times 
mentioned  the  gift  last  week.  Was  that  all  Mrs.  Melgrove  told 
you  ?  " 

The  pastor  did  not  really  mean  to  insinuate  anything.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  had  an  inkling  of  Mrs.  Melgrove's  con- 
fidence to  the  chief  He  did  not  even  know  that  she  had  had 
wind  of  the  book  and  bouquet  episode ;  but  he  struck  the  nail  so 
straight  that  the  little  lady  grew  nervous. 

What  he  meant  was  a  scheme  that  he  himself  had  suggested 
to  the  Melgroves  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  their  house. 
He  had  proposed  that  the  five  thousand  dollar  insurance  policy 
should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Children's 
Department,  and  that  the  corner  should  be  called  the  "  Helen 
Melgrove  Section"  in  memory  of  their  little  daughter.  The 
Melgroves  had  asked  time  to  think  over  this  delicate  suggestion 
of  their  pastor,  and  had  not  yet  given  their  last  word. 

*•  That  was  all  the  news  of  the  Library  she  gave  me,"  an- 
swered Miss  Garvey,  demurely.  "  But  it  was  excellent  news. 
May  I  give  all  the  details  to  the  assistants  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Tell  them  that  their  field  of  usefulness  will  soon 
be  enlarged.     Do  you  think  that  your  time  will  permit  you  to 
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assume  the  direction  of  the    Library  when  it   goes  to  its  new- 
quarters  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Father.  But  where  are  the  new  quarters  going 
to  be  ? "  she  asked,  excitedly ;  for  this  was  a  detail  that  Mrs. 
Melgrove  had  not  mentioned. 

"  That  has  not  been  decided  yet.  But  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Howarth  and  Buell  Streets  has  been  suggested.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Maglundy  will  not  have  far  to  come  for  books,  if  that 
scheme  can  be  arranged,"  said  Father  Sinclair.  "  The  poor  old 
man  had  quite  a  shock  last  week.  He  told  me  that  he  is  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  Library ;  and  that  he  has  many  a  good  friend  there. 
He  appreciates  the  treatment  he  has  been  receiving.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  has  been  so  generous  to  the  work.  He  is 
an  excellent  old  man.  I  am  sorry  he  has  to  lead  such  an  isolated 
life  in  that  big  house  of  his." 

That  was  all  Father  Sinclair  said;  but  it  gave  Miss  Garvey 
food  for  thought,  and  made  her  blush  deeply.  But  blushes  have 
no  tongue  to  tell  the  why  or  wherefore  of  their  sudden  coming ; 
they  are  simply  signs  in  crimson  that,  like  shorthand,  need  a  con- 
text for  their  interpretation.  The  little  lady  discerned  a  world  of 
meaning  in  her  pastor's  words.  Had  he  also  seized  the  context  ? 
Was  he  and  Mrs.  Melgrove  conspiring  for  a  match  between 
Maglundy  and  herself?  And  yet  she  had  her  friend's  word  for 
it  that,  so  far  as  she  was  aware,  Father  Sinclair  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter. 

She  was  puzzled  and  weary,  and  when  she  reached  home  that 
evening,  it  was  to  ask  herself  whether  she  had  done  anything 
unseemly  in  being  kind  to  an  old  man  on  his  bed  of  pain,  or  in 
showing  him  her  sympathy  after  a  manner  that  obtains  in  social  life. 

In  her  flurry  she  forgot  to  show  the  pastor  the  despatch  she 
had  from  Wehrbach,  who  informed  her  that  Herr  Glaubel  was 
convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Corregio,  and  had  offered 
him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  it ;  but  Wehrbach  was  hold- 
ing out  for  thirty. 

"  Let  Wehrbach  get  all  he  can,"  she  mused ;  and  she  an- 
swered his  despatch  in  that  strain. 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  add  many  new  books  to 
the  Library,"  she  continued.  "  What  a  day  of  surprises  this  has 
been  for  me.     One  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  library  that 
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did  not  exist  four  months  ago ;  and  the  possibility  of  a  millionaire 
proposing  marriage  one  of  these  days.  History  cannot  be  re- 
peating itself  in  my  case.  Such  a  thing  never  happened  before. 
This  surely  must  be  a  romance." 

The  little  lady  admitted  later  that  the  prospects  made  her 
smile.  But  she  might  have  added  that  these  were  the  results  of 
her  own  tact  and  good  management.  She  had  made  the  Free 
Library  popular,  and  thereby  demonstrated  that  it  filled  a  long- 
felt  want.  After  such  a  brilliant  four  months'  labor  did  she  not 
deserve  the  hand  of  a  millionaire  ? 

Chapter  XXV. — Silas  earns  the  Gratitude  of  Laurenboro. 

The  Committee  had  set  to  work  in  earnest  and  had  been  busily 
engaged  for  a  week  looking  for  a  suitable  site  for  the  new  Li- 
brary. All  the  available  points  in  the  city  were  examined ;  but  in 
the  end  they  had  to  revert  to  the  suggestion  of  Father  Sinclair 
that  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Howarth  Street  should  be 
secured.  Howarth  and  Milton,  Howarth  and  Livingston,  Howarth 
and  Buell,  were  ideal  spots  for  a  public  library.  But  they  were 
bordering  on  the  residential  portion  of  the  city,  and  the  prices 
asked  were  far  higher  than  the  Committee  felt  inclined  to  pay. 
After  a  week's  investigation,  no  decision  had  been  arrived  at. 

The  only  proprietor  who  had  not  been  seen  was  Silas  Ma- 
glundy.  His  residence  had  been  visited  from  top  to  bottom  by  the 
Committee ;  and  while  large  sums  of  money  would  be  required 
to  transform  the  interior  into  a  library,  the  site  and  its  surround- 
ings would  justify  the  outlay.  The  vacant  ground  could  be  used 
later  for  purposes  of  extension,  if  occasion  called  for  it. 

The  old  man,  though  convalescent,  was  still  at  the  Providence, 
and  it  was  decided  that  three  of  the  Committee — Cayson,  Molvey, 
and  Melgrove — should  wait  on  him  that  afternoon,  lay  their  plans 
before  him  in  a  business  way,  and  ask  at  what  price  he  would  sell 
his  house. 

Maglundy  was  notified  by  telephone  of  the  intended  visit,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  business.  He  was  consequently  not  taken 
by  surprise  when  the  three  gentlemen  were  ushered  into  Room 
H.  Melgrove  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  whom  he  had  met. 
Molvey  and  Cayson  were  introduced,  and  as  the  visit  was  coun- 
selled to  be  a  short  one,  Melgrove  informed  him  of  their  effort  to 
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secure  a  site,  and  of  the  choice  they  had  made  of  his  residence, 
if  it  could  be  had  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  invalid,  after  Melgrove  had  ceased  to 
speak,  "I  have  been  over  this  world  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  not 
so  attached  to  any  spot  that  I  cannot  part  with  it.  We  must  leave 
all  some  day.  Where  a  man  lives  matters  little.  Since  I  received 
your  message  this  morning,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking, 
and  here  is  what  I  have  decided.  If  you  want  my  residence,  you 
may  have  it.  As  to  price,  it  will  cost  Father  Sinclair  nothing.  I 
shall  make  a  gift  of  it  to  him  just  as  soon  as  I  leave  this  hospital. 
The  only  reservation  I  desire  would  be  the  possession  of  a  few 
rooms  temporarily  till  I  can  arrange  my  affairs.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  I  need  the  attentions  of  a  help-mate.  I  may  enter  into 
marriage  before  long.     I  shall  then  move  to  a  smaller  residence. 

"  Meanwhile,"  he  added, "  you  may  consider  this  deal  as  settled, 
and  continue  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  library.  I  am  only 
too  glad  that  I  can  at  last  do  something  worth  while  for  my  fel- 
low-citizens. My  fountain  on  Blenheim  Square  was  not  well  re- 
ceived ;  I  understand  the  reason  now.  I  depended  too  much  on 
my  own  judgment.  But  one  grows  wiser  as  one  grows  older. 
Last  week,  on  the  surgeon's  table,  I  learned  the  nothingness  of 
earthly  possessions." 

After  Maglundy's  ultimatum,  the  visit  was  not  prolonged 
beyond  measure.  The  Committee  were  so  utterly  surprised  that 
they  had  nothing  to  say.  Melgrove  alone,  being  spokesman, 
thanked  the  generous  old  man  for  his  royal  gift.  He  would  ap- 
prise Father  Sinclair  that  very  night ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Management  he  promised  that  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  slab  or  pillar. 

"  Slabs !  Pillars !  Monuments !  What  do  they  amount  to  ?  " 
exclaimed  Maglundy,  rising  in  his  bed  and  looking  intently  at  his 
visitors.  "  It  is  my  soul  that  I  want  to  profit  by  these  gifts.  No 
more  slabs  for  me ;  that  is  all  pride — all  rank  nonsense,  gentle- 
men. When  I  think  of  that  cow  in  Blenheim  Square,  I  nearly 
die  of  shame.  What  a  fool  I  was !  Would  you  ask  Father 
Sinclair  to  call  to  see  me  ?  " 

The  Committee  left  the  room  impressed  and  edified  with  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  Maglundy,  and  marvelling  at  the 
deal  whereby  they  saved  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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It  nearly  took  the  pastor's  breath  away  when  Melgrove  gave 
him  the  news.  He  hastened  to  the  Providence  to  thank  Ma- 
glundy.  The  old  man  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  when  the  pastor 
entered.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  reasserted  all  that  he  had 
told  the  Committee. 

"But  there  is  another  matter  that  I  wish  to  straighten  out 
before  I  quit  the  Providence,  Fawther,  and  I  would  ask  your  help 
and  counsel." 

It  was  no  longer  a  suggestion  to  improve  the  design  for  a 
public  fountain,  nor  was  it  an  inscription  in  a  dead  language,  nor 
yet  a  speech  to  be  written  for  him.     Grace  had  done  its  work. 

"  Fawther,  ten  years  ago,  I  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
young  miner  in  California.  We  agreed  to  locate  quartz  and 
placer  claims  and  divide  the  profits.  This  plan  worked  well  for 
two  years ;  we  acquired  valuable  property.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  I  discovered  that  my  partner  was  a  vile  adventurer,  who, 
instead  of  earning  an  honest  living  as  a  miner,  preferred  to  live 
by  his  wits.  He  had  been  an  actor  on  the  stage  for  years,  and 
used  his  knowledge  to  fleece  everyone  he  met.  One  day  I  bought 
out  his  interests  in  our  claims,  at  his  own  price ;  he  disappeared, 
and  never  since  have  I  heard  of  him.  Shortly  after,  I  struck  the 
rich  quartz  vein  on  these  claims  which  was  the  foundation  of  my 
fortune.  The  miners  of  San  Jacinto  thought  that  I  had  had  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  vein ;  that  I  had  taken  unfair  advan- 
tage of  a  brother  miner,  and  they  were  going  to  proceed  to  vio- 
lence to  recover  the  interests  of  my  late  partner.  But  the  law 
upheld  me,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  take  no  further  notice  of  the 
transaction.  However,  my  conscience  is  not  at  rest.  I  should  be 
well  pleased  to  do  some  favor  to  my  old  partner,  if  he  could  be 
found.     I  would  make  him  independent  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

This  revelation  put  a  different  aspect  on  the  San  Jacinto  inci- 
dent, as  related  by  Father  Golworth,  who  undoubtedly  had  only 
the  popular  version  of  the  deal. 

"  What  may  I  do  in  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Father  Sinclair. 

"  Write  to  the  postmaster  of  San  Jacinto,  who  knows  all  the 
miners  in  the  district,  and  inquire  for  a  well-known  character — 
Crookwood  by  name." 

"  Crookwood  !  "  exclaimed  the  pastor. 
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"That  was  the  man's  name.  I  never  knew  him  by  any- 
other." 

"  A  tall,  thin  man,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  heavy  gash  across 
his  forehead  ?" 

"  That  is  the  man,"  said  the  invalid,  almost  rising  from  his 
chair.     "  Why,  Fawther,  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Crookwood  was  in  Laurenboro  ten  days  ago.  He  called  at 
the  glebe-house  and  kept  me  in  the  parlor  for  over  an  hour." 

The  pastor  then  related  the  experience  with  Nanny's  tramp. 
Maglundy's  surprise  was  extreme. 

"  He  is  an  impostor  of  the  worst  kind,"  continued  Father 
Sinclair.  "  He  succeeded  in  getting  two  hundred  dollars  from  the 
employees  of  the  Great  Western ;  he  got  I  do  not  know  how 
much  from  the  Hayden  Street  Tabernacle  people;  he  got  ten 
dollars  out  of  me." 

•*  These  are  his  old  tricks,  Fawther.  Crookwood  is  a  genius. 
Did  he  faint  ?  Did  he  tell  you  the  pathetic  story  of  his  ruin  in 
mining  in  California?  " 

"  He  did  not  mention  mining  at  all.  His  present  specialty  is 
wife-killing.  He  fainted  splendidly.  He  did  not  speak  of  Cali- 
fornia; he  knows  New  York,  apparently,"  answered  the  pastor. 

"  The  man  told  me  often  that  he  was  born  in  New  York,  and 
then  drifted  westward.  He  may  have  returned  east  after  I  parted 
with  him.     But  what  should  I  do  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Maglundy,  you  owe  Crookwood  nothing.  So  let  your 
conscience  rest.     I  am  sure  he  will  never  trouble  you." 

This  was  a  relief  to  the  old  man,  who  continued : — 

"  I  have  ordered  the  contractors  to  remove  the  fountain  from 
Blenheim  Square.  I  shall  ask  you,  Fawther,  to  select  a  design 
in  its  place." 

This  was  a  more  pleasant  task  than  trying  to  improve  on  the 
original  one,  and  Father  Sinclair  promised  he  would  provide  a 
design  that  should  be  a  credit  both  to  Maglundy  and  Laurenboro. 

The  millionaire  did  not  appear  in  the  Library  Hall  for  several 
weeks  after  he  left  the  Providence,  although  he  managed  to  get 
to  Mass  every  morning.  The  tremendous  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  him  was  the  topic  of  conversation  among  his  friends  for 
many  days,  and  was  attributed  to  his  illness.  But  Father  Sinclair, 
who  saw  things  more  deeply  than  others,  know  the  secret  of  it  all. 
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The  fear  of  death  has  made  stouter  hearts  than  Maglundy's 
quail.  It  is  a  terrific  blow  to  one's  pride  and  ambition  to  find 
oneself  looking  over  a  chasm  and  to  see  the  efforts  of  a  life-time 
on  the  verge  of  submersion.  In  Maglundy's  case,  it  was  a  great 
favor  God  had  done  him,  when  He  opened  his  eyes.  The  old 
man  recognized  this ;  he  was  trying  to  make  amends  for  his  past 
life.  His  forty  years  of  forgetfulness  rose  up  continually  like  a 
mountain  between  himself  and  his  Maker ;  and  Father  Sinclair 
had  several  times  to  encourage  him  lest  he  should  fall  into  des- 
pair.    All  was  not  lost,  he  was  told. 

How  carve  the  way  i'  the  life  that  lies  before, 
If  bent  on  groaning  for  the  past  ? 

He  could  try  to  regain  wasted  time  by  greater  fervor  and 
more  assiduous  care  of  his  soul. 

"  I  feel  now  that  God  did  well  to  send  me  that  illness,"  he 
told  Father  Sinclair,  while  the  pastor  was  accompanying  him  up 
Howarth  Street.  "  During  the  years  I  was  in  California,  I  did 
nothing  but  acquire  property  for  the  sake  of  becoming  a  million- 
aire. When  I  struck  that  rich  lode,  I  saw  that  my  goal  was 
reached.  I  thought  I  had  captured  the  earth.  And  now  after  it 
is  all  over,  I  find  that  if  I  wait  long  enough  I  shall  get  only  six 
feet  of  it,  with  a  coffin  thrown  in." 

Maglundy  reasoned  like  a  philosopher,  but  he  had  become 
a  child  again  in  the  hands  of  Father  Sinclair,  and  he  asked  him 
for  books  of  piety  to  occupy  his  leisure  hours.  The  old  man  felt 
lonely  in  that  great  house  at  Howarth  and  Buell  Streets.  He  con- 
sidered it  no  longer  his,  but  the  property  of  the  Laurenboro  Li- 
brary. He  had  reserved  several  rooms  on  the  second  floor  for 
his  own  use,  wherein  he  used  to  pace  up  and  down  for  hours  at 
a  time. 

But  these  were  his  gloomy  days.  Occasionally,  he  would 
brighten  up,  order  his  sleigh,  and  drive  down  town.  The  news 
of  his  generous  donations  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  his 
residence  for  library  purposes,  had  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
who  had  the  interests  of  the  institution  at  heart.  Burton  had 
written  many  complimentary  things  about  him  in  the  Times,  which 
everybody  said  were  well  deserved. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Library  Hall  after  his  convales- 
cence was  the  signal  for  an  ovation.     Miss  Garvey  was  asked  to 
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read  him  an  address,  but  she  declined ;  she  felt  indisposed.  So 
Clare  Cayson,  who  had  become  her  first  and  ablest  assistant,  read 
it  in  her  stead,  and  it  pleased  the  old  man  very  much.  Uncle 
Silas  from  that  time  forward  became  a  general  favorite  with  all 
the  librarians.  They  no  longer  let  Miss  Garvey  monopolize  his 
visits,  as  she  had  done  on  former  occasions.  They  crowded 
around  him  and  begged  for  stories  of  mining  life  in  far-off  Cali- 
fornia. Camp  stories  were  all  that  Silas  cared  to  tell.  For  the 
special  pleasure  of  the  librarians  he  told  them  how  he  met  Bret 
Harte  at  San  Jacinto ;  whereupon  Clare  sidled  away  and  brought 
the  happy  old  man  a  couple  of  volumes  to  read,  written  by  that 
author. 

Maglundy  had  a  tenacious  memory,  and  he  told  a  story  well. 
He  became  so  interesting  and  had  so  many  reminiscences  to  relate 
that  the  assistants  waited  on  him  in  a  body  one  day  and  asked 
him  to  tell  them  the  story  of  his  life.  The  large  alcove  with  its 
round  table  was  an  ideal  spot  for  story-telling,  and  they  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  come. 

Of  course,  Maglundy  promised.  The  rugged  old  oak  who 
had  weathered  the  storms  of  sixty  winters,  felt  that  he  had  warm 
friends  among  the  buttercups  of  Laurenboro,  and  he  went  away 
well  pleased.  He  told  Father  Sinclair  later  that  he  got  more 
pleasure  and  more  satisfaction  in  life  in  listening  to  the  innocent 
chattering  of  Miss  Garvey's  little  librarians  than  he  felt  the  day 
he  heard  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  surging  around  the  cow  on  Blen- 
heim Square. 

Miss  Garvey  did  not  object  to  all  this  bustle  about  the  mil- 
lionaire. Since  the  others  had  taken  possession  of  him,  in  his 
weekly  visits,  she  kept  quite  aloof — it  became  her  in  her  dignity 
of  chief.  She  was  as  kind  and  as  affable  as  ever ;  but  the  little 
lady  did  not  know  just  where  she  stood.  She  was  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  a  secret  half  out  was  no  longer  safe ;  she  had  never 
been  able  to  learn  whether  the  assistants  knew  anything  about  the 
flowers.     To  tell  the  truth,  she  never  asked  them. 

"  Secrets  will  pop  out,"  she  mused  to  herself  one  day ;  "  and 
shouldn't  I  have  a  time  with  these  six  assistants,  if  mine  ever 

^^^  •"  E.  J.  Devine,  S.J. 

Montreal^  Canada, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hnalccta^ 


EX  AOTIS  PII  PP.  X. 

LiTTERAE  Apostolicae  de  Ratione  Studiorum  Sacrae  Scrip- 

TURAE  IN  SeMINARIIS  ClERICORUM  SERVANDA. 


PIUS  pp.  X. 

Ad  perpetuani  rei  memoriam. 

Quoniam  in  re  biblica  tantum  est  hodie  momenti,  quantum 
fortasse  nunquam  antea,  omnino  necesse  est,  adolescentes  clericos 
scientia  Scripturarum  imbui  diligenter ;  ita  nempe,  ut  non  modo 
vim  rationemque  et  doctrinam  Bibliorum  habeant  ipsi  perceptam 
et  cognitam,  sed  etiam  scite  probeque  possint  et  in  divini  verbi 
ministerio  versari,  et  conscriptos  Deo  afflante  libros  ab  oppug- 
nationibus  horum  hominum  defendere,  qui  quidquam  divinitus 
traditum  esse  negant.  Propterea  in  Litt.  Encycl.  Providentissimus 
recte  decessor  Noster  illustris  edixit :  "  Prima  cura  sit,  ut  in  sacris 
eminariis  vel  Academiis  sic  omnino  tradantur  divinae  Litterae, 
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quemadmodum  et  ipsius  gravitas  disciplinae  et  temporum  neces- 
sitas  admonent"  In  eamdem  autem  rem  haec  Nos,  quae  magno- 
pere  videntur  profutura,  praescribimus : — 

I.  Sacrae  Scripturae  praeceptio,  in  quoque  Seminario  imperti- 
enda,  ista  complectatur  oportet :  primum,  notiones  de  inspiratione 
praecipuas,  canonem  Bibliorum,  textum  primigenium  potissi- 
masque  versiones,  leges  hermeneuticas ;  deinde  historiam  utri- 
usque  Testamenti;  turn  singulorum,  pro  cuiusque  gravitate, 
Librorum  analysim  et  exegesim. 

II.  Disciplinae  biblicae  curriculum  in  totidem  annos  partien- 
dum  est,  quot  annos  debent  alumni  Ecclesiae  intra  Seminarii  septa 
commorari  ob  sacrarum  disciplinarum  studia :  ita  ut,  horum  stu- 
diorum  emenso  spatio,  quisque  alumnus  id  curriculum  integrum 
confecerit. 

III.  Magisteria  Scripturae  tradendae  ita  constituentur,  quemad- 
modum cuiusque  Seminarii  conditio  et  facultates  ferent :  ubique 
tamen  cavebitur,  ut  alumnis  copia  suppetat  eas  res  precipiendi,  quas 
ignorare  sacerdoti  non  licet. 

IV.  Quum  ex  una  parte  fieri  non  possit,  ut  omnium  Scriptu- 
rarum  accurata  explicatio  in  schola  detur,  ex  altera  necesse  sit 
omnes  divinas  Litteras  sacerdoti  esse  aliquo  pacto  cognitas,  prae- 
ceptoris  erit,  peculiares  et  proprios  habere  tractatus  seu  introduc- 
tiones  in  singulos  Libros,  eorumque  historicam  auctoritatem,  si  res 
postulaverit,  asserere,  ac  analysim  tradere :  qui  tamen  aliquanto 
plus,  quam  in  ceteris,  in  iis  Libris  immorabitur  ac  Librorum  par- 
tibus,  quae  graviores  sunt. 

V.  Atque  id  ad  Testamentum  vetus  quod  attinet,  fructum 
capiens  ex  iis  rebus,  quas  recentiorum  investigatio  protulerit, 
seriem  actarum  rerum,  quasque  hebraeus  populus  cum  aliis 
Orientalibus  rationes  habuit,  edisseret;  legem  Moysi  summatim 
exponet ;  potiora  vaticinia  explanabit. 

VI.  Praesertim  curabit,  ut  in  alumnis  intelligentiam  et  studium 
Psalmorum,  quos  divino  officio  quotidie  recitaturi  sunt,  excitet : 
nonnuUosque  Psalmos  exempli  causa  interpretando,  monstrabit, 
quemadmodum  ipsi  alumni  suapte  industria  reliquos  interpretentur. 

VII.  Quod  vero  ad  novum  Testamentum,  presse  dilucideque 
docebit,  quatuor  Evangelia  quas  habeant  singula  proprias  tanquam 
notas,  et  quomodo  authentica  esse  ostendantur ;  item  totius  evan- 
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gelicae  historiae  complexionem,  ac  doctrinam  in  Epistolis  ceter- 
isque  Libris  comprehensam  exponet. 

VIII.  Singularem  quandam  curam  adhibebit  in  iis  illustrandis 
utriusque  Testamenti  locis,  qui  ad  fidem  moresque  christianos 
pertinent. 

IX.  lUud  semper,  maxime  vero  in  novi  Testamenti  expositione 
meminerit,  suis  se  praeceptis  conformare  eos,  qui  postea  voce  et 
exemplo  vitae  erudire  ad  sempiternam  salutem  populum  debeant. 
Igitur  inter  docendum  commonefacere  discipulos  studebit,  quae 
sit  optima  via  Evangelii  praedicandi ;  eosque  ex  occasione  ad 
exequenda  diligenter  Christi  Domini  et  Apostolorum  praescripta 
alliciet. 

X.  Alumni,  qui  meliorem  de  se  spem  facient,  hebraeo  sermone 
et  graeco  biblico,  atque  etiam,  quoad  eius  fieri  possit,  aliqua  alia 
lingua  semitica,  ut  syriaca  aut  araba,  erunt  excolendi.  "  Sacrae 
Scripturae  magistris  necesse  est  atque  theologos  addecet,  eas 
linguas  cognitas  habere,  quibus  libri  canonici  sunt  primitus  ab 
agiographis  exarati,  easdemque  optimum  factu  erit  si  colant  alumni 
Ecclesiae,  qui  praesertim  ad  academicos  theologiae  gradus  aspi- 
rant. Atque  etiam  curandum,  ut  omnibus  in  Academiis  de 
ceteris  item  antiquis  linguis,  maxime  semiticis,  sint  magisteria." 
(Litt.  Encycl.  Providentissimus) 

XI.  In  Seminariis,  quae  iure  gaudent  academicos  theologiae 
gradus  conferendi,  augeri  praelectionum  de  Sacra  Scriptura 
numerum ;  altiusque  propterea  generates  specialesque  pertractari 
quaestiones,  ac  biblicae  vel  archeologiae,  vel  geographiae,  vel 
chronologiae,  vel  theologiae,  itemque  historiae  exegesis  plus  tem- 
poris  studiique  tribui  oportebit. 

XII.  Peculiaris  diligentia  in  id  insumenda  erit,  ut  secundum 
leges  a  Commissione  Biblica  editas,  delecti  alumni  ad  academicos 
Sacrae  Scripturae  gradus  comparentur :  quod  quidem  ad  idoneos 
divinarum  Litterarum  magistros  Seminariis  quaerendos  non  parum 
valebit. 

XIII.  Doctor  Sacrae  Scripturae  tradendae  sanctum  habebit, 
numquam  a  communi  doctrina  ac  Traditione  Ecclesiae  vel  mini- 
mum discedere :  utique  vera  scientiae  huius  incrementa,  quae- 
cumque  recentiorum  sollertia  peperit,  in  rem  suam  convertet,  sed 
temeraria  novatorum    commenta   negliget;    idem    eas    duntaxat 
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quaestiones  tractandas  suscipiet,  quarum  tractatioad  intelligentiam 
et  defensionem  Scripturarum  conducat :  denique  rationem  magis- 
terii  sui  ad  eas  normas  diriget,  prudentiae  plenas,  quae  Litteris 
Encyclycis  Providentissimus  continentur. 

XIV.  Alumni  autem  quod  scholae  praelectionibus  ad  banc 
assequendam  disciplinam  deerit,  private  labore  suppleant  oportet. 
Quum  enim  particulatim  omnem  enarrare  Scripturam  magister 
prae  angustiis  temporis  non  possit,  privatim  ipsi,  certo  ad  hanc 
rem  constitute  spatio  in  dies  singulos,  veteris  novique  Testamenti 
attentam  lectionem  continuabunt ;  in  quo  optimum  factu  erit  breve 
aliquod  adhiberi  commentarium,  quod  opportune  obscuriores 
locos  illustret,  difficiliores  explicet. 

XV.  Alumni  in  disciplina  biblica,  ut  in  ceteris  theologiae, 
quantum  nimirum  e  scholae  praelectionibus  profecerint,  periculum 
subeant,  antequam  ex  una  in  aliam  classem  promoveri  et  sacris 
ordinibus  initiari  possint. 

XVI.  Omnibus  in  Academiis  quisque  candidatus  ad  academi- 
cos  theologiae  gradus,  quibusdam  de  Scriptura  quaestionibus,  ad 
introductionem  historicam  et  criticam,  itemque  ad  exegesim 
pertinentibus,  respondebit;  atque  experimento  probabit,  satis  se 
interpretationis  gnarum  ac  hebraei  sermonis  graecique  biblici 
scientem. 

XVII.  Hortandi  erunt  divinarum  Litterarum  studiosi,  ut, 
praeter  interpretes,  bonos  lectitent  auctores,  qui  de  rebus  cum  hac 
disciplina  coniunctis  tractant ;  ut  de  historia  utriusque  Testamenti, 
de  vita  Christi  Domini,  de  Apostolorum,  de  itineribus  et  peregri- 
nationibus  Palestinensibus :  ex  quibus  facile  locorum  morumque 
biblicorum  notitiam  imbibent. 

XVIII.  Huius  rei  gratia,  dabitur  pro  facultatibus  opera,  ut 
modica  conficiatur  in  quoque  Seminario  bibliotheca,  ubi  volumina 
id  genus  alumnis  in  promptu  sint. 

Haec  volumus  et  iubemus,  contrariis  quibusvis  non  obstanti- 
bus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  anulo  Piscatoris  die  xxvii 
Martii  anno  mdccccvi,  Pontificatus  Nostri  tertio. 

A.   Card.  Macchi. 
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Letter  of  Pope  Pius  X  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
ON  the  Occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Corner-stone 
Laying  of  Baltimore  Cathedral. 

Dilecio  Filio  Nostro  Jacobo  Tituli  S.  Mariae  trans  Tiberim  S.  R.  E. 
Presb.    Card.   Gibbons    Archiepiscopo   Baltimorensium,   Pius 
PP.X. 
Dilecte  Fili  Noster,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedictionem. 

Quum  centum  ante  annos  primus  Baltimorensium  Archiepis- 
copus  primum  statuebat  lapidem  aedi  isti  cathedrali  aedificandae, 
lapidem  enimvero  collocasse  dicendus  est,  quo  super,  in  fastigium 
et  in  gloriam,  deberet  America  sacra  consurgere.  Nam  sive  ad 
efflorescentem  eorum  propaginem  intendamus  animum,  qui  aucti 
sacerdotio  sunt  aut  episcopi  consecrati,  sive  coacta  apud  vos  ad 
haec  usque  tempera  concilia  cogitemus,  sive  habita  istic  splendi- 
dissima  quaeque  sollemnia  recolamus,  haec  videmus  omnia  in 
Cathedrali  Baltimorensi  templo  nativum  quasi  locum  fortunate 
reperisse.  Fortunate,  dicimus,  et  cum  omine  meliorum  quotidie 
rerum ;  quarum  quidem  argument©  sunt  et  prolata  apud  gentem 
vestram  hierarchia,  et  auctus  catholicorum  numerus,  et  tranquilla 
religionis  conditio,  et  firma  cum  Romana  Sede  necesfeitudo,  et 
solatia  omne  genus,  quae  praebita  cordi  nostro  virtutibus  vestris 
fuere. 

Quapropter  plurima  dignum  commendatione  concilium  arbitra- 
mur  agendi  communibus  laetitiis  auspicatam  praeclari  facinoris 
memoriam. 

Harum  vero  celebritatum  non  equidem  opus  est  enarrare  quam 
libenti  Nos  animo  quantis  cum  votis  partem  capiamus.  Nostis 
enim  omnes  quaecumque  maxime  valerent  ad  decus  Religionis 
nostrae  in  Americano  populo  provehendum,  ea  Nos  et  praecipuo 
semper  desiderio  quaesiisse  et  velle  nunc  eodem  ardenti  studio 
complecti.  Complectimur  autem  idcirco  cupidius,  quia  comper- 
tum  exploratumque  habemus  responsuros  fore  vos  invitationi 
Nostrae,  una  et  eadem  consensione  voluntatum,  si  per  opportunam 
hanc  jucundamque  tempestatem,  ejusmodi  impulsi  sacrorum  pro- 
gressuum  memoria,  cohortemur  Americanum  populum  ad  majora 
etiam  quam  usque  adhuc  comparandae  rei  catholicae  incrementa. 

Id  quidem  instantissime  facimus,  eo  vel  magis  quod  non  modo 
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ad  amplificandam  religionem,  sed  ad  exaugenda  etiam  rei  civilis 
commoda  sciamus  verba  Nostra  debere  conducere.  Vobis  prop- 
terea  universis,  de  sacris  patrum  memoriis  ac  de  fidei  illustrandae 
gloria  sollicitis,  intimo  ex  corde  gratulamur,  laudemque  vere  meri- 
tam,  et  pro  studio  unde  laetitias  publicas  paratis,  et  pro  eo  qui 
inde  elucet  habitu  animorum,  tribuimus. 

Tali  sane  animo  vos  esse  demonstratis,  qualem  in  catholicis 
omnibus  valde  expeteremus;  tali  nimirum,  qui  firmam  fecun- 
damque  contineat  futuri  temporis  spem. 

Pro  vestrarum  felicitate  ecclesiarum,  itemque  pro  solemnium 
saecularium  exitu  laetissima  nuncupamus  vota,  auspicemque 
coelestium  munerum  ac  testem  praegrandis  dilectionis  Nostrae 
Apostolicam  Benedictionem  tibi,  Episcopis,  clero  universoque 
populo  Americae  Septentrionalis  peramanter  in  Domino  imper- 
timus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  ii  Martii  anno  MCMVI, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  tertio. 

Pius  PP.  X. 


E  S.  OONGREGATIONE  OONOILII. 

De  alumnis  ex  Seminario  dimissis,  in  aliud  seminarium  non 

recipiendis. 

Vetuit  S.  Tridentina  Synodus  ad  sacros  ordines  ascendere,  vel 
ordines  iam  susceptos  exercere  eos  omnes  qui  a  suo  Episcopo 
fuerint  etiam  extraiudicialiter  prohibiti.  Ita  namque  in  cap.  /,  sess, 
i^,  de  reform,  statuitur  : — 

"  Cum  honestius  ac  tutius  sit  subiecto,  debitam  Praepositis 
obedientiam  impendendo,  in  inferiori  ministerio  deservire,  quam 
cum  Praepositorum  scandalo  graduum  altiorum  appetere  digni- 
tatem; ei,  cui  ascensus  ad  sacros  ordines  a  suo  Praelato,  ex 
quacumque  causa,  etiam  ob  occultum  crimen,  quomodolibet,  etiam 
extraiudicialiter,  fuerit  interdictus,  aut  qui  a  suis  ordinibus,  seu 
gradibus  vel  dignitatibus  ecclesiasticis  fuerit  suspensus,  nulla  con- 
tra ipsius  Praelati  voluntatem  concessa  licentia  de  se  promoveri 
faciendo,  aut  ad  priores  ordines,  gradus  et  dignitates  sive  honores, 
restitutio  suffragetur." 

Cum  vero  generalis  haec  lex  Seminariorum  quoque  alumnos 
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comprehendat,  si  quis  eorum,  sive  clericus,  sive  clericatui  adhuc 
non  initiatus,  e  pio  loco  dimittatur  eo  quod  certa  vocationis  signa 
non  praebeat,  aut  qualitatibus  ad  ecclesiasticum  statum  requisitis 
non  videatur  instructus,  hie  certe  deberet,  iuxta  grave  S.  Coneilii 
monitum,  sui  Pastoris  iudicio  subesse  et  acquiescere. 

At  eontra  saepe  eontingit  ut  e  Seminario  dimissi,  eorum  qui 
praesunt  iudicium  parvipendentes  et  in  sua  potius  opinione  con- 
fisi,  ad  sacerdotium  nihilominus  ascendere  studeant.  Quaeritant 
itaque  aliud  Seminarium,  in  quod  recipiantur,  ubi  studiorum  cur- 
sum  expleant,  ac  denique  aliquo  exhibito  plus  minusve  sincero  ac 
legitimo  domicilii  aut  incardinationis  titulo,  ordinationem  asse- 
quuntur.  Sanctuarium  autem  ingressi  baud  recta  via,  quam 
saepissime  fit  ut  Ecclesiae  utilitati  minime  sint.  Passim  vero 
utrumque  Ordinarium,  et  originis  et  ordinationis,  diu  fastidioseque 
vexant  ut  sibi  liceat  ad  natale  solum  regredi,  ibique  consistere, 
dioecesi  in  qua  et  pro  qua  ordinati  sunt  derelicta,  et  alia  optata, 
pro,  cuius  necessitate  aut  utilitate  minime  assumpti  sunt,  ubi  imo 
eorum  praesentia  otiosa  est  et  quandoque  etiam  damnosa :  unde 
Episcopi  in  graves  augustias  coniiciuntur. 

His  itaque  de  causis  nonnullarum  provinciarum  Episcopi  inter 
se  convenerunt  statuentes  in  sua  Seminaria  neminem  admittere 
qui  ante  fuerit  a  propria  dimissus. 

Sed  cum  particularis  haec  conventio  non  plene  neque  undique 
sufficeret,  complures  Ordinarii  S.  Sedem  rogaverunt  ut  generalem 
legem  ferret,  qua  malum  radicitus  tolleretur. 

His  itaque  attends  et  omnibus  ad  rem  mature  perpensis,  SS. 
Dom.  N.  Pius  PP.  X  cui  cordi  quam  maxime  est  ecclesiasticam 
disciplinam  integram  conservare,  et  a  sacris  avertere  quemlibet 
qui  probatissimus  non  sit,  accedente  etiam  voto  Em.  S.  C.  Coneilii 
Patrum  in  Congregatione  diei  XVI  mens.  Dec.  MCMV  emisso, 
praesentibus  litteris  statuit  atque  discernit : — 

I.  Ut  in  posterum  nuUus  loci  Ordinarius  alterius  dioecesis 
subditum  sive  clericum  sive  laicum  in  suum  Seminarium  admittat, 
nisi  prius  secretis  litteris  ab  Episcopo  oratoris  proprio  expetierit 
et  cognoverit,  utrum  hie  fuerit  olim  e  suo  Seminario  dimissus. 
Quod  si  constiterit,  omittens  judicare  de  causis,  aut  determinare 
utrum  juste  an  injuste  aliis  Episcopus  egerit,  aditum  in  suum 
Seminarium  postulanti  praecludat. 
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2.  Qui  vero  bona  fide  admissi  sunt,  eo  quod  reticuerint  se 
antea  in  alio  seminario  versatos  esse  et  ab  eo  deinde  dimissos, 
statim  ut  haec  eorum  conditio  cognoscatur,  admonendi  sunt  ut 
discedant.  Quodsi  permanere  velint,  et  ab  Ordinario  id  eis  per- 
mittatur,  eo  ipso  huic  dioecesi  adscript!  maneant,  servatis  tamen 
canonicis  regulis  pro  eorum  incardinatione  et  ordinatione;  sed 
aucti  sacerdotio  in  dioecesim,  e  cujus  Seminario  dimissi  fuerint, 
regredi  ibique  stabile  domicilium  habere  prohibentur. 

3.  Pariter  cum  similis  ferme  ratio  vigeat,  qui  dimissi  ex  Semi- 
nariis  aliquod  religiosum  institutum  ingrediuntur  si  inde  exeant 
postquam  sacris  initiati  sunt,  vetantur  in  dioecesim  redire,  e  cujus 
Seminario  dimissi  fuerint. 

4.  Dimissi  vero  ex  aliquo  religioso  Institute  in  Seminarium  ne 
admittantur,  nisi  prius  Episcopus  secretis  litteris  a  moderatoribus 
ejusdem  Instituti  notitias  requisieret  de  moribus,  indole  et  ingenio 
dimissorum,  et  constiterit  nil  in  eis  esse  quod  sacerdotali  statui 
minus  conven^at. 

Denique  meminerint  Episcopi  fas  sibi  non  esse,  nomine  proprio 
manus  cuiquam  imponere  qui  subditus  sibi  non  sit  eo  modo  et 
uno  ex  iis  titulis,  qui  in  Constitutione  Speculatores  Innocentii  XII 
et  in  decreto  S.  C.  Concilii  quod  incipit  A  primis  die  20  m.  Julii 
1898  statuuntur.  Ac  pariter  neminem  ordinari  posse  qui  non  sit 
utilis  aut  necessarius  pro  ecclesia  aut  pio  loco  pro  quo  assumitur, 
juxta  praescripta  a  S.  Tridentino  Concilio  in  cap.  16.  sess.  2j,  de 
reform. 

Vult  autum  Sanctitas  Sua  ut  statuta  haec  et  cautelae  omnes  a 
sacris  canonibus  in  re  tam  gravi  adjectae,  ab  omnibus  ordinariis  ad 
unguem  serventur ;  idque  ipsorum  conscientiae  et  soUicitudini 
quam  maxime  commendat. 

Praesentibus  valituris  contrariisquibuslibetminime  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  die  XXII  m.  Dec.  MCMV. 

L.  fS. 

ViNCENTius  Card.  Episc.  Praen.  Praefectus. 
C.  De  Lai,  Secretanus. 
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OUE  AUALEOTA. 

The  Roman  Documents  of  the  month  are : — 

I.  Apostolic  Letters:  (i)  Setting  forth  the  obhgation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors  and  professors  of  seminaries  regarding  the 
teaching  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  curriculum  of  studies ;  also 
the  manner  in  which  this  study  is  to  be  pursued  during  the  entire 
seminary  course.  A  full  exposition  of  the  bearing  of  this  Apos- 
tolic Letter  will  be  found  in  the  Recent  Bible  Study  of  this 
issue.  (2)  To  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Baltimore  Cathedral 
corner-stone  laying. 

II.  S.  Congregation  of  Council  prescribes  rules  to  be  here- 
after observed  in  regard  to  the  admission  into  the  diocesan 
seminary  of  ecclesiastical  students  who  have  been  dismissed  from 
another  seminary. 

STUDENTS  DISMISSED  PEOM  THE  SEMINAKT. 

The  Holy  Father  wishing  to  counteract  and  in  future  prevent 
the  disorders  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of  clerics 
dismissed  from  the  diocesan  seminary  of  their  original  domicile, 
into  other  seminaries  and  dioceses,  by  bishops  who,  owing  to  their 
need  of  priests  or  for  other  reasons,  might  be  inclined  to  overlook 
the  past  career  of  candidates  who  present  themselves  for  Sacred 
Orders,  has  recently  issued  the  following  ordinance  for  the  pre- 
servation of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Latin  text  will  be 
found  among  the  Analecta. 

I.  No  Ordinary  is  at  liberty  to  admit  into  his  diocesan  seminary 
any  student  (lay  or  cleric)  belonging  to  another  diocese,  before  having 
ascertained  by  letter  from  the  bishop  of  the  applicant,  whether  the 
latter  has  at  any  time  been  dismissed  from  the  seminary. 

If  he  finds  that  such  is  the  case,  the  bishop  is  to  refuse  such  student 
admission  to  the  seminary,  no  matter  for  what  reason  the  previous 
dismissal  took  place,  or  whether  the  bishop  deems  it  just  or  unjust. 
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2.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  bona  fide  to  the  seminary, 
having  concealed  the  fact  of  his  previous  dismissal  from  another 
seminary,  is  to  be  admonished  to  leave  immediately  the  fact  becomes 
known.  If  nevertheless  he  obtains  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary  to 
remain  in  the  seminary  he  becomes  thereby  ipso  facto  a  subject  of  that 
diocese,  the  usual  rules  prescribed  for  cases  of  canonical  incardination 
and  ordination  to  be,  however,  duly  observed.  Should  he  afterwards 
be  actually  ordained,  he  cannot  be  again  affiliated  to,  or  take  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  the  diocese  from  whose  seminary  he  had  been 
formerly  dismissed. 

3.  Candidates  who  after  dismissal  from  the  seminary,  enter  a  relig- 
ious community  and  receive  therein  Sacred  Orders,  may  not,  in  case 
they  leave  the  religious  community,  return  to  the  diocese  from  whose 
seminary  they  have  been  dismissed. 

4.  A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  from  a  Religious  Order  is 
not  to  be  admitted  into  the  diocesan  seminary,  unless  the  bishop  has 
written  testimony  from  the  superior  of  the  Religious  Institute  regard- 
ing the  morals,  conduct,  and  talents  of  the  student,  which  must  be 
such  as  to  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  priestly  state. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  after  setting  forth  these  rules,  v^hich 
are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  priestly  character  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  in  every  place,  adds  that  it  is  not  w^ithin 
a  bishop's  right  to  impose  hands  in  their  ow^n  name  upon 
candidates  v^^ho  are  not  subject  to  him  according  to  canon 
law^  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitutions  of  Innocent  XII  and  the 
S.  Congregation  of  the  Council.  He  enforces  anew  the  pre- 
scription of  the  Council  of  Trent,  viz.,  that  "  No  one  may  be  law- 
fully promoted  to  Sacred  Orders  who  is  not  useful  or  necessary 
for  the  work  of  the  Church  assigned  him,"  and  insists  that  in  this 
matter  his  injunctions  be  observed  by  every  bishop  to  the  letter 
(ad  ungue  m)  and  conscientiously. 


A  SEMINARY  FOR  SLAVS. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Grobel,  an  English  missionary  resident  in  Malta, 
writes  to  us :  *'  Some  time  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in  the 
Review  setting  forth  the  great  losses  among  Slav  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  owing  to  the  absence  of  priests  who  can  minister  to 
them  in  their  own  liturgy.     I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  during 
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my  last  visit  to  Turkey  I  found  a  seminary  under  the  care  of  the 
Capuchin  Fathers,  in  which  clerics  are  trained  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  need  of  Slav  priests.  Their  results  are 
excellent.  I  enclose  the  address  in  case  any  American  Bishop 
should  wish  to  be  put  in  communication  with  the  Capuchin  Fathers 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  Slav  priests,  who  might  prevent 
the  leakage  which  is  going  on."  The  address  is : — 
Le  Rev.  Pere  Superieur, 

des  Peres  Capucins, 

Constantinople ^  Turkey. 

SAORIFIOE  OP  THE  NEW  LAW. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review: — 

The  Rev.  Father  Cronin  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  New  Law,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Review,  states  that 
the  Mass  is,  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  the  commemoration 
application,  and  perpetuation  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Now 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Last  Supper  was  the  first  Mass,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  all  theologians.  Consequently  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Last  Supper  must  also  be  considered  the  commemoration,  applica- 
tion, and  perpetuation  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  logical  and  reasonable  inference.  But  I,  an  unsophis- 
ticated learner,  am  hopelessly  puzzled  to  know  how  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Last  Supper — an  event  which  occurred  on  Thursday — can 
be  said  to  commemorate,  perpetuate,  and  make  an  application  of 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross — an  event  which  was  not  yet  in  being, 
and  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  following  day,  Friday. 

Further,  many  Catholic  writers,  among  whom  I  may  probably 
include  Fr.  Cronin,  teach  us  that  one  Mass  would  suffice  to  redeem 
the  world,  even  if  our  Saviour  had  not  died  on  Calvary.  If  such 
infinite  efficacy  belongs  to  the  Mass,  it  must  likewise  belong  to 
the  Last  Supper  Sacrifice.  Was,  then,  the  Redemption  of  the 
world  effected,  in  any  sense,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  by  the  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Last  Supper,  and  before  our  Divine  Lord  actually 
expired  on  the  Cross  ? 

Possibly  the  Reverend  Father  or  some  capable  and  indulgent 
reader  may  enlighten  me,  and  others  too,  on  a  matter  which  is 
and  always  has  been  to  me  an  insoluble  theological  mystery. 

P.  McK. 
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THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT  IN  MISSION  OHUROHES. 
Qu.  The  late  Bishop  of  Limburg  proposed  several  dubia  to  the 
Sacred  Congregation  regarding  the  keeping  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  mission  churches.     Dubium  XII  reads  :  — 

1.  In  permultis  ecclesiis  filialibus  in  pagis  et  vicis,  qui  partim  sahem  longe 
distant  a  parochiis,  vel  etiam  in  montanis  siti  sunt,  ac  interdum  a  numerosa  plebe 
incoluntur,  ex  consuetudine  tan  turn  vel  licentia  Ordinarii,  non  vero,  in  quantum 
quidem  constat,  Apostolico  ad  id  indulto  obtento,  SS.  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum 
perpetuo  asservatur,  quin  tamen  sacerdos  ibidem  habitet  vel  missa  in  hujusmodi 
ecclesiis  quotidie  celebretur.  Quaeritur  ergo :  An  haec  consuetude  tolerari 
possit? 

2.  Utrum  pro  ecclesiis  hujusmodi  vere  filialibus  in  circumstantiis  praedictis 
licentia  asservandi  Sanctissimam  Eucharistiam  ab  Ordinario  concedi  valeat,  an  etiam 
in  istis  casibus  necessario  recurrendum  sit  ad  S.  Sedem  Apostolicam  ? 

The  S.  Congregation  answered  9  May,  1857  : — 

1.  Non  est  tolerandus  usus  asservandi  perpetuo  SS.  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum 
ex  consuetudine  tantum  vel  licentia  Ordinarii,  non  vero  Apostolico  ad  id  indulto 
obtento,  in  ecclesiis  filialibus  in  pagis  et  vicis,  ne  in  iis  quidem  qui  longe  distant  a 
parochiis,  vel  etiam  in  montanis  siti  sunt,  ac  interdum  a  numerosa  plebe  incoluntur  ; 
quin  tamen  sacerdos  ibidem  habitet  vel  missa  in  hujusmodi  ecclesiis  quotidie 
celebretur. 

2.  Non  potest  concedi  ab  Ordinario  pro  ecclesiis  hujusmodi  vere  filialibus  in 
circumstantiis  praedictis  licentia  asservandi  perpetuo  SS.  Eucharistiam. 

3.  Necessario  etiam  in  istis  casibus  recurrendum  est  ad  S.  Sedem  Apostolicam 
pro  ejusmodi  licentia  obtinenda. 

Now  the  question  is  this  : — 

1 .  Must  this  decree  be  also  applied  to  the  parishes  or  missions  in 
the  United  States  ?  If  so,  can  the  Blessed  Sacrament  be  kept  con- 
tinually in  a  church  from  five  to  twelve  miles  away  from  the  parent 
church,  provided  the  mission  chapel  is  attended  by  a  Regular  who 
goes  there  Friday  afternoon  and  remains  until  Monday  morning  after 
Mass  ?  Or,  if  he  were  to  go  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  return  to  the  monastery  on  Tuesday  after 
Mass  ?  Could  this  be  interpreted  as  if  he  lived  and  said  Mass  daily 
there,  as  prescribed  in  the  decree  ? 

2.  Can  the  bishop  give  the  permission  to  keep  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  the  church  continually  under  the  aforesaid  or  similar  circum- 
stances because  the  Sisters  who  teach  school  live  there,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  visits  and  recite  the  rosary  with  the  children  in  this 
church  ? 

Resp.  According  to  the  canons  of  ecclesiastical  law  it  is 
required  that  a  church  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
reserved,  must  have  a  resident  priest  to  safeguard  It.     Hence  the 
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permission  to  keep  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  restricted  to  cathedral 
and  parochial  churches  or  chapels  where  the  continuous  residence 
of  a  chaplain  or  an  attendant  priest  is  assured. 

The  meaning  of  parochial  residence  is  likewise  defined  in 
canon  law  as  a  continuous  dwelling  {assidua  commoratio)  in  the 
place  where  the  church  is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
personally  or  by  a  competent  substitute  the  service  required 
therein.  This  obligation  of  residence  at  the  church  or  chapel 
wherein  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved  is  of  course  to  be 
accepted  in  the  formal  sense  of  residence,  and  admits  of  interrup- 
tions more  or  less  prolonged,  provided  these  do  not  imply  that  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  left  without  the  attendance  of  a  neighboring 
priest  in  case  of  necessity.  But  absence  regularly  for  some  days 
each  week  would  require  a  resident  substitute. 

That  this  obligation  is  of  strict  interpretation  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  appears  from  the  law  which  prescribes  that 
no  one  but  the  priest  may  keep  the  key  of  the  tabernacle.  This 
ordinance  can  only  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  the  Church 
requires  a  personal  and  practically  continuous  attendance  near 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accident  or  irrever- 
ence to  the  Real  Presence. 

There  are  assuredly  exceptional  circumstances  in  which  this 
safeguarding  of  the  Tabernacle  might  be  entrusted  at  intervals,  or 
even  regularly,  to  some  devout  persons  not  in  sacred  orders. 
This  has  frequently  happened  in  times  of  persecution,  and  occa- 
sionally happens  through  necessity  when  the  Sacred  Species 
has  to  be  guarded  and  handled  by  persons  not  specially  conse- 
crated for  the  purpose.  But  all  such  cases  the  Holy  See  would 
reserve  to  its  own  discretion,  unless  necessity,  which  ignores  all 
law,  should  dispense  from  any  appeal  to  exceptional  legislation. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  conditions  of  partial  resi- 
dence as  indicated  above,  are  not  such  as  to  permit  the  permanent 
reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  mission  chapel, 
without  a  special  indult  from  the  Holy  See. 

EUBRIOAL  SANCTUARY  OIL. 
Qu.  A  well-known  New  York  firm  advertises  '*  Rubrical  Sanctuary 
Oil,"  which  needs  to  be  warmed  before  being  available  for  use.     Can 
such  oil  be  genuine  olive  oil  as  prescribed  for  the  sanctuary  lamp  ? 
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Resp.  The  oil  referred  to  may  not  be  pure  olive  oil,  a  fact 
which  can  be  verified  only  by  chemical  analysis.  But  the  term 
"  rubrical "  used  in  the  advertisement  is  broad  enough  to  include 
any  oil  permitted  or  tolerated  for  use  in  the  sanctuary  lamp.  As 
we  stated  on  a  former  occasion  in  commenting  on  this  subject  in 
the  Review,  the  law  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  use  of  oil  for 
the  sanctuary  lamp  is  less  stringent  than  that  which  requires  pure 
beeswax  for  the  altar  candles  at  the  liturgical  offices.  Hence  oil 
containing  60  per  cent,  of  olive  juice  is  quite  lawful  in  regions 
where  absolutely  pure  oil  can  hardly  be  obtained,  or,  owing  to 
the  local  temperature,  would  cause  such  inconvenience  as  to 
leave  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  times  altogether  without  light. 
Some  of  our  very  poor  churches  have  been  allowed  to  use  petro- 
leum, which  in  such  case  might  be  called  "  rubrical."  (See  Pas- 
toral Instructions  of  the  late  Bishop  Baltes,  for  1880,  n.  193.) 


LOW  MASS  OP  EEQUIEM  POLLOWED  BY  ABSOLUTION. 

Qu.  What  is  proper  at  the  close  of  a  Low  Mass  of  Requiem  when 
the  absolution  is  to  be  given  ?  Should  the  prayers  be  said,  or  should 
the  celebrant  proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  altar  immediately  to  the 
bench  ? 

Resp.  According  to  a  writer  in  Ephemerides  Liturgicae  (XI,  p. 
42),  the  prayers  are  to  be  said  immediately  after  all  low  Masses, 
including  those  which  "  aequiparantur  solemnibus,"  as  in  the  case 
of  requiem  Masses  followed  by  absolution.  The  only  exception 
which  the  above  mentioned  interpreter  of  the  rubrics  admits  is 
the  case  of  conventual  Masses  and  those  said  at  ordinations,  which 
partake  per  se  of  the  nature  of  conventual  Masses. 


POSITION  OP  THE  OONGEEGATION  DURING  THE  ABSOLUTION. 

Qu.  Should  the  congregation  remain  standing  or  kneeling  through 
the  singing  of  the  absolution  after  a  requiem  Mass  ? 

Resp.  The  Congregation  should  presumably  act  in  conformity 
with  the  members  of  the  clergy  attending  in  choir.  These, 
according  to  Martinucci,  Manuale  Caerem.,  vol.  Ill,  1.  4,  c.  10,  are 
seated  during  the  singing  of  the  response  Libera  me,  etc.;  they 
rise  at  the  Kyrie  eleison,  and  remain  standing  during  the  remainder 
of  the  absolution. 


ecclesiastical  Library  liable. 

RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

NOTHING  will  influence  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  among 
Catholics  more  effectively  than  the  Apostolic  Letter  issued  by 
our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X,  on  March  27, 1906.  One  is  almost 
spontaneously  carried  back  to  November  18,  1893,  when  Pope 
Leo  XIII  published  the  celebrated  Encyclical  Providentissimus 
Deus.  This  association  of  the  two  documents  is  rendered  almost 
necessary  by  the  repeated  reference  in  the  recent  Letter  to  the 
former  Encyclical.  A  brief  study  of  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  title  of  the  documents  we  notice  two  differences  :  Leo's 
document  is  called  an  Encyclical  Letter,  while  that  of  Pius  is 
styled  an  Apostolic  Letter ;  again,  the  former  professes  to  treat 
of  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture,  the  latter  claims  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  Sacred  Scripture  is  to  be  studied  in  ecclesiastical 
seminaries.  The  term  "  Apostolic  Letter  "  is  more  general  than 
"  Encyclical  Letter ;"  but  the  *'  Seminary  course  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture "  IS  more  particular  than  the  "  study  of  Sacred  Scripture." 
The  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  may  be  prosecuted  in  two  ways  : 
first,  by  original  work  on  Biblical  subjects ;  secondly,  by  dealing 
with  the  knowledge  we  already  possess.  The  Encyclical  Provi- 
dentissimus is  applicable  to  both  methods  of  Biblical  study,  while 
the  recent  Apostolic  Letter  is  concerned  with  the  second  method 
alone,  at  least  in  its  direct  bearing.  For  the  professor's  ordinary 
duty  consists  in  giving  an  orderly  and  methodical  presentation  of 
the  knowledge  we  possess. 

Comparing  the  general  contents  of  the  Encyclical  with  those 
of  the  Apostolic  Letter,  we  find  that  the  former  exceeds  the  lat- 
ter. Pope  Leo  first  gives  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  then  directs  the  same ;  Pope  Pius  confines  himself 
to  the  direction  of  Bible  study  in  seminaries.  Perhaps  only  the 
statement  that  Bible  study  is  more  important  to-day  than  ever 
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before,  contained  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Apostolic  Letter, 
runs  parallel  to  the  whole  first  half  of  the  Encyclical.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  comparison 
of  the  Encyclical's  second  half  with  the  Apostolic  Letter. 

In  the  second  half  of  his  Encyclical,  or  its  directive  part,  Pope 
Leo  first  describes  our  modern  opponents  ;  secondly,  he  outlines 
the  method  of  Catholic  Bible  study;  thirdly,  he  indicates  our 
modern  method  of  defence.  Pope  Pius  too  aims  at  a  triple  end 
by  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  Bible  study  in  seminaries  :  first,  the 
ecclesiastics  are  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  force, 
the  nature,  and  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  secondly,  they 
are  to  become  intelligent  ministers  of  the  Divine  Word ;  thirdly, 
they  must  learn  how  to  defend  the  Bible  against  its  opponents. 
But  the  Pontiff  is  not  a  theorist ;  he  does  not  divide  his  Apostolic 
Letter  into  three  parts  corresponding  to  his  triple  end  in  view,  but 
he  is  convinced  that  the  triple  end  will  be  attained  if  his  simple 
and  clear  directions  as  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  seminaries 
be  faithfully  followed.  Hence,  our  comparison  between  Encycli- 
cal and  Apostohc  Letter  will  be  confined  mainly  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  second  half  of  the  Encyclical. 

I.  Prerequisites. — 1.  Chairs  of  Bible  Study.— Pope  Leo  begins 
this  part  with  the  words :  "  Let  our  first  care,  then,  be  to  see  that 
in  seminaries  and  academical  institutions  the  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  its  own  importance  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  demand."  In  the  preceding  paragraphs 
he  had  pointed  out  that  Clement  V  established  chairs  of  Oriental 
literature  in  the  Roman  College  and  in  the  principal  universities 
of  Europe,  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
reenforced  an  earlier  usage  that  in  every  cathedral  there  ought 
to  be  a  Canonicus  Theologus,  the  first  among  the  canons,  whose 
official  duty  should  be  to  explain  the  Scriptures  at  least  twice  a 
week  to  the  people.  Pope  Pius  touches  upon  the  point  of  Scrip- 
ture chairs  in  seminaries  in  the  third  rule  of  his  Letter :  "  Chairs 
of  Scripture  are  to  be  estabHshed  according  to  the  condition  and 
the  means  of  the  different  seminaries,  but  always  in  such  a  way 
that  no  student  shall  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  learning  those 
things  of  which  a  priest  may  not  lawfully  be  ignorant."  Besides, 
the  Pontiff  repeats  Pope  Leo's  rule :  "  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
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have  chairs  in  all  academies  for  all  other  ancient  languages,  and 
especially  the  Semitic." 

2.  Professors  of  Sacred  Scripture. — The  next  consideration  is 
concerned  with  the  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Pope  Leo 
ordained :  "  The  first  thing  which  requires  attention  is  the  wise 
choice  of  professors.  Teachers  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  not  to  be 
appointed  at  haphazard  out  of  the  crowd  ;  but  they  must  be  men 
whose  character  and  fitness  are  proved  by  their  love  of,  and  their 
long  familiarity  with,  the  Bible,  and  by  suitable  learning  and 
study."  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  medieval  uni- 
versities. Here  the  Bachelors  in  theology  were  allowed  to  teach 
only  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard  and  the  elements  of  Scripture  ; 
none  but  the  Masters  or  Doctors  of  theology  were  permitted  to 
teach  the  more  profound  course  of  Scripture,  their  only  text-book 
being  the  Bible.  The  fact  that  even  now  the  chair  of  Scripture 
is  the  Cathedra  primaria  in  Catholic  universities  is  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  custom.  Leo  returns  twice  more  to  the  question  of  the 
professor  of  Scripture  :  "  The  professor  of  Holy  Scripture,  there- 
fore, amongst  other  recommendations,  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  circle  of  theology  and  deeply  read  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  holy  Fathers  and  Doctors,  and  in  other  interpre- 
ters of  mark."  A  few  paragraphs  later  on,  the  Pontiff  writes : 
"  It  is  necessary  for  professors  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  it  is  be- 
coming for  theologians,  to  know  those  tongues  in  which  the 
sacred  books  were  originally  written."  Pope  Pius  does  not 
directly  describe  the  qualities  which  the  professor  of  Scripture 
must  possess  ;  but  he  sufficiently  indicates  them  by  what  the  pro- 
fessor must  teach,  and  by  the  way  he  must  prepare  himself  for 
the  professorship. 

3.  Training  of  the  Professor  of  Scripture. — Both  Pontiffs  are 
most  emphatic  in  their  insistence  on  the  proper  training  of  the 
professor  of  Scripture.  Leo  writes :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  equal 
importance  to  provide  in  time  for  a  continuous  succession  of  such 
teachers ;  and  it  will  be  well,  wherever  this  can  be  done,  to  select 
young  men  of  good  promise  who  have  successfully  accomplished 
their  theological  course,  and  to  set  them  apart  exclusively  for 
Holy  Scripture,  affording  them  facilities  for  full  and  complete 
studies.     Professors  thus  chosen  and  thus  prepared  may  enter 
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with  confidence  on  the  task  that  is  appointed  for  them."  Pope 
Pius  adds  :  "  Special  diligence  is  to  be  shown  in  preparing  select 
students  for  the  academical  degrees  in  Sacred  Scripture  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Biblical  Commission — a  matter  o^ 
no  small  importance  for  securing  suitable  professors  of  Scripture 
for  the  seminaries." 

4.  Biblical  Apparatus. — Nor  do  the  Pontifical  enactments 
neglect  the  question  of  the  necessary  Biblical  apparatus.  Pope 
Leo  writes :  "  It  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  ^w^  deserved  praise  to  a 
work  which  certain  Catholics  have  taken  up — that  is  to  say,  the 
formation  of  societies  and  the  contribution  of  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  studios  and  learned  men 
with  every  kind  of  help  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  complete 
studies.  Truly,  an  excellent  fashion  of  investing  money,  and  well 
suited  to  the  times  in  which  we  live !  The  less  hope  of  public  patron- 
age there  is  for  Catholic  study,  the  more  ready  and  the  more  abund- 
ant should  be  the  liberality  of  private  persons — those  to  whom 
God  has  given  riches  thus  willingly  making  use  of  their  means  to 
safeguard  the  treasure  of  His  revealed  doctrine."  In  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  Apostolic  Letter,  Pope  Pius  is  perhaps  less 
exacting,  but  more  insistent  in  his  last  rule:  "To  further  this 
object,  efforts  must  be  made  to  supply  each  seminary,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  with  a  small  library,  in  which  books  of 
this  kind  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  students."  What  kind  of 
books  the  Pontiff  expects  to  find  in  this  "  small  library  "  is  deter- 
mined in  the  last  rule  but  one  of  the  Letter :  "  The  students  of 
Sacred  Scripture  are  to  be  exhorted  to  read  not  only  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Scripture,  but  good  authors  who  treat  of  subjects 
connected  with  this  study — for  instance,  the  history  of  both  Testa- 
ments, the  life  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  and  books  of  travel 
in  Palestine — from  all  of  which  they  will  easily  acquire  knowledge 
of  Biblical  places  and  customs." 

II.  The  Course  of  Sacred  Scripture.— 1.  The  Time.— In  the  next 
place  we  encounter  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Pope  Leo  warns  us  that  the 
students  ought  to  be  properly  prepared  before  beginning  their 
Biblical  course :  "  Care  must  be  taken  that  beginners  approach 
the  study  of  the  Bible  well  prepared  and  furnished ;  otherwise. 
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just  hopes  will  be  frustrated,  or,  perchance,  what  is  worse,  they 
will  unthinkingly  risk  the  danger  of  error,  falling  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sophisms  and  labored  erudition  of  the  rationalists.  The  best 
preparation  will  be  a  conscientious  application  to  philosophy  and 
theology  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  a 
thorough  training  therein — as  we  ourselves  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  and  directed.  By  this  means,  both  in  Biblical  studies 
and  in  that  part  of  theology  which  is  called  positive^  they  will 
pursue  the  right  path  and  make  satisfactory  progress."  Pope 
Pius  writes :  "  The  curriculum  of  Biblical  studies  is  to  be  divided 
over  the  entire  period  during  which  ecclesiastical  students  pursue 
their  course  of  sacred  studies  within  the  walls  of  the  Seminary ; 
so  that  when  the  course  is  finished  each  student  may  have  gone 
through  the  entire  curriculum."  At  first  sight,  there  seems  to  be 
a  discrepancy  between  the  enactment  of  Leo  and  that  of  Pius  on 
this  question :  does  not  Leo  suppose  that  the  courses  of  philosophy 
and  theology  precede  the  beginning  of  the  Biblical  studies,  and 
does  not  Pius  enact  that  the  Biblical  curriculum  must  cover  the 
entire  Seminary  course  ?  But,  in  the  first  place,  Leo  does  not 
confine  his  directions  to  ecclesiastical  students ;  he  considers  the 
question  of  Bible  study  in  general.  Again,  Pius  enacts  that  Bible 
study  in  the  Seminary  is  to  cover  the  entire  period  of  "  sacred 
studies ;  "  now  "  sacred  studies  "  do  not  necessarily  embrace  the 
course  of  philosophy.  But  the  Apostolic  Letter  adds  another 
injunction  of  supreme  importance :  "  Students  are  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  Scripture  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  theology,  to 
show  the  profit  they  have  derived  from  the  lessons,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  pass  into  another  class  or  to  be  initiated  in  sacred 
orders."  If  this  rule  be  faithfully  observed,  it  may  lengthen  the 
seminary  course  of  students  remiss  in  the  study  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. 

2.  Biblical  Introduction. — We  are  approaching  now  the  so- 
called  introduction  to  Bible  study.  Both  the  Encyclical  and  the 
Apostolic  Letter  are  quite  explicit  on  this  subject.  Pope  Leo 
writes :  "  At  the  commencement  of  the  course  of  Holy  Scripture 
let  the  professor  strive  earnestly  to  form  the  judgment  of  the 
young  beginners  so  as  to  train  them  equally  to  defend  the  sacred 
writings  and  to  penetrate  their  meaning.     This  is  the  object  of 
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the  treatise  which  is  called  introduction.  Here  the  student  is 
taught  how  to  prove  the  integrity  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  how 
to  investigate  and  ascertain  its  true  sense,  and  how  to  meet  and 
refute  objections.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
making  these  preliminary  studies  in  an  orderly  and  thorough 
fashion,  with  the  accompaniment  and  assistance  of  theology ;  for 
the  whole  subsequent  course  must  rest  on  the  foundation  thus 
laid,  and  make  use  of  the  light  thus  acquired."  Pope  Pius  touches 
upon  this  question  m  the  very  first  of  his  rules :  "  The  instruction 
in  Sacred  Scripture  to  be  imparted  in  every  seminary  should 
embrace:  first,  the  principal  ideas  concerning  inspiration,  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  the  original  text  and  the  most  important 
versions,  the  laws  of  hermeneutics ;  secondly,  the  history  of  both 
Testaments ;  thirdly,  the  analysis  and  the  exegesis  of  the  different 
books  according  to  the  importance  of  each." 

The  reader  may  remember  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
subjects  that  should  be  included  in  Biblical  introduction.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff  does  not  discuss  the  question;  he  merely  orders 
what  is  to  be  done.  Inspiration  has  been  claimed  as  a  dogmatic 
treatise;  Pius  wishes  it  to  be  treated  in  Biblical  introduction, 
answering,  as  it  does,  the  question,  what  is  Sacred  Scripture. 
Next,  introduction  answers  the  question,  where,  i.  e.  in  what 
books  and  in  which  texts,  can  Sacred  Scripture  be  found.  In 
the  third  place  comes  the  question,  how  must  Sacred  Scripture 
be  explained.  Thus  far  we  are  within  the  limits  of  the  so-called 
general  introduction.  Passing  on  to  special  introduction,  Pope 
Pius  points  out  the  history  of  both  Testaments  and  the  analysis 
of  the  different  books  as  its  special  field. 

3.  Biblical  Exegesis. — Our  subject  grows  more  important  and 
interesting  as  we  advance.  "  Next,  the  teacher  will  turn  his 
attention,"  says  Pope  Leo,  ''  to  that  more  fruitful  division  of  Scrip- 
ture science  which  has  to  do  with  interpretation,  wherein  is  im- 
parted the  method  of  using  the  Word  of  God  for  the  advantage 
of  religion  and  piety."  This  clearly  shows  that  the  Encyclical 
Providentissimus  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  aim  of  Scripture 
study,  though  it  does  not  address  ecclesiastical  students  exclu- 
sively. Pope  Pius  expresses  this  aim  more  clearly  and  emphat- 
ically :   '*  He  will  always  remember,  especially  in  treating  of  the 
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New  Testament,  to  conform  to  the  precepts  he  explains  to  those 
who  are  afterwards  by  their  words  and  their  example  to  teach 
the  people  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  He  will,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  his  instruction  explain  to  his  students  the  best  way  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  will  stimulate  them,  as  occasion  may 
offer,  to  observe  diligently  the  commands  of  the  Lord  Christ  and 
the  Apostles." 

We  come  now  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Pope  Leo  writes  on  this  subject :  "  We  recog- 
nize, without  hesitation,  that  neither  the  extent  of  the  matter  nor 
the  time  at  the  disposal  allows  each  single  book  of  the  Bible  to  be 
separately  gone  through.  But  the  teaching  should  result  in  a 
definite  and  ascertained  method  of  interpretation — and  therefore 
the  professor  should  equally  avoid  the  mistake  of  giving  a  mere 
taste  of  every  book,  and  of  dwelling  at  too  great  a  length  on  a  part 
of  one  book.  If  most  schools  cannot  do  what  is  done  in  large 
institutions — take  the  students  through  the  whole  of  one  or  two 
books  continuously  and  with  a  certain  development — yet  at  least 
those  parts  which  are  selected  should  be  treated  with  suitable 
fulness,  in  such  a  way  that  the  students  may  learn  from  the  sample 
that  is  put  before  them  to  love  and  use  the  remainder  of  the 
sacred  book  during  the  whole  of  their  lives." 

The  question  how  to  deal  with  the  superabundance  of  matter 
in  the  class  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  a  hard  one ;  we  are  afraid  that 
even  the  words  of  Pope  Leo  do  not  contain  a  rule  which  settles 
definitely  all  practical  difficulties.  We  have  therefore  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  Pope  Pius  for  his  more  definite  enactments :  "  Since, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  whole  of  Scripture  given  in  school,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  of  Scripture  should  be  in  some  sense  known 
to  the  priest,  the  professor  shall  take  care  to  have  special  treatises 
or  introductions  for  each  of  the  books,  to  prove  their  authority, 
when  occasion  requires,  to  teach  the  analysis  of  them ;  but  he 
will,  at  the  same  time,  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  more 
important  books  and  parts  of  books."  The  Holy  Father  himself 
feels  that  this  rule  leaves  too  many  doubts  unsolved.  Hence  he 
adds  more  particular  regulations  concerning  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New. 
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"  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,"  the  Pontiff  says,  "  he  will 
make  use  of  the  results  of  recent  research  in  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  people  and  their  relations  with  other  Oriental 
nations ;  he  will  treat  of  the  main  features  of  the  Mosaic  Law ; 
and  he  will  explain  the  principal  prophecies."  But  another 
important  part  of  the  Old  Testament  deserves  special  mention : 
"  He  will  take  especial  pains  to  imbue  his  students  with  zeal  to 
study  and  understand  the  Psalms  which  they  will  recite  daily  in 
the  Divine  Office ;  he  will  select  some  of  the  Psalms  for  interpre- 
tation in  order  to  show  by  way  of  example  the  method  to  be 
followed  by  the  students  in  their  private  studies  to  interpret  the 
others."  Here,  then,  we  have  a  definite  outline  of  Old  Testament 
material  to  be  treated  in  Scripture  class :  the  main  features  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  the  principal  prophecies,  and  some  of  the  Psalms. 

Pope  Pius  does  the  same  for  the  New  Testament.  "  Treating 
of  the  New  Testament,"  he  continues,  "  he  will  explain  briefly 
and  clearly  the  special  characteristics  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels, 
and  the  proofs  of  their  authenticity ;  he  will  also  illustrate  the 
general  character  of  the  entire  Gospel  story,  and  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Epistles  and  the  other  books."  Here  we  have  a 
definite  programme  of  the  material  to  be  selected  from  the  New 
Testament  for  our  classrooms :  the  authenticity  and  the  special 
peculiarities  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  outline  of  Gospel  history,  and 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Epistles,  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  Pontiff  adds  once  more : 
"  He  will  pay  special  attention  in  treating  of  those  parts  of  both 
Testaments  which  concern  Christian  faith  and  morals."  Pope 
Leo,  too,  repeatedly  insists  on  the  doctrinal  trend  that  must  be 
kept  in  view  in  Bible  study.  "  The  professor  may  now  safely 
pass  on  to  the  use  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  theology,"  he  says 
in  one  passage ;  in  another  he  adds :  "  Most  desirable  is  it,  and 
most  essential,  that  the  whole  teaching  of  theology  should  be 
pervaded  and  animated  by  the  use  of  the  Divine  Word  of  God. 
That  is  what  the  Fathers  and  the  greatest  theologians  of  all  ages 
have  desired  and  reduced  to  practice." 

4.  Private  Study. — Both  Leo  and  Pius  have  already  borne 
witness  that  a  goodly  part  of  the  Bible  must  be  left  to  private 
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study.  Do  they  give  us  any  more  detailed  regulation  concerning 
it  ?  "A  wide  field  is  still  left  open  to  the  private  student,"  writes 
Leo,  "  in  which  his  hermeneutical  skill  may  display  itself  with 
signal  effect,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  have  not  as  yet 
received  a  certain  and  definite  interpretation,  such  labors  may,  in 
the  benignant  providence  of  God,  prepare  for  and  bring  to 
maturity  the  judgment  of  the  Church;  on  the  other,  in  passages 
already  defined,  the  private  student  may  do  work  equally  valuable, 
either  by  setting  them  forth  more  clearly  to  the  flock  or  more 
skilfully  to  the  scholars,  or  by  defending  them  more  powerfully 
from  hostile  attack."  Thus  far  the  Pontiff  considers  the  nature 
of  private  Bible  study  in  relation  to  the  definite  sentence  of  the 
Church  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  any  particular  passage. 
A  little  later  on  he  adds  his  precepts  regulating  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  student  to  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers :  "  But  he  must  not  on 
that  account  consider  that  it  is  forbidden,  when  just  cause  exists, 
to  push  inquiry  and  exposition  beyond  what  the  Fathers  have 
done ;  provided  he  carefully  observes  the  rule  so  wisely  laid  down 
by  St.  Augustine — not  to  depart  from  the  literal  and  obvious 
sense,  except  only  where  reason  makes  it  untenable  or  necessity 
requires;  a  rule  to  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  in  these  times,  when  the  thirst  for  novelty  and  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  thought  make  the  danger  of  error  most  real 
and  proximate." 

Pius  adds  a  precept  concerning  private  Bible  study,  which 
regards  less  advanced  work,  but  is  none  the  less  practical.  "  Stu- 
dents should  endeavor  to  make  up  by  private  study  what  the 
schools  fail  to  supply  in  this  branch  of  sacred  learning.  As  lack 
of  time  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  professor  to  go  over  the 
whole  of  Scripture  in  detail,  they  will  by  themselves  devote  a 
certain  portion  of  time  every  day  to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments — and  in  this  they  will  be  greatly  helped  by 
the  use  of  some  brief  commentary  to  throw  light  on  obscure 
passages  and  explain  the  more  difficult  ones." 

5.  Advanced  Study. — Pope  Pius  also  has  certain  directions  for 
more  advanced  students ;  in  reality,  they  concern  only  the  more 
promising  pupils  in  the  seminaries.     These  directions  are  akin  to 
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what  Leo  said  after  repeating  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  that  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  the  authentic  version :  "  At  the 
same  time,  the  other  versions,  which  Christian  antiquity  has 
approved,  should  not  be  neglected,  more  especially  the  more 
ancient  manuscripts.  For  although  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  is  substantially  rendered  by  the  Vulgate,  nevertheless, 
wherever  there  may  be  ambiguity  or  want  of  clearness,  the 
examination  of  older  tongues,  to  quote  St.  Augustine,  will  be  use- 
ful and  advantageous."  The  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pius  takes 
notice  of  three  different  reasons  for  which  the  Bible  study  may  be 
in  advance  of  the  ordinary  seminary  course  :  first,  certain  students 
may  be  more  promising  than  the  ordinary ;  secondly,  students 
may  be  candidates  for  theological  degrees ;  thirdly,  the  seminary 
may  enjoy  the  right  of  conferring  such  degrees.  The  Holy 
Father  provides  for  each  of  these  three  cases. 

"  The  more  promising  students,"  he  says,  "  are  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  Biblical  Greek,  and,  whenever  possible, 
in  some  other  Semitic  language,  such  as  Syriac  or  Arabic."  As 
to  students  who  aspire  to  academic  degrees  in  theology,  Pius 
repeats  the  words  of  his  great  predecessor  :  "  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  these  languages  [in  which  the  canonical  books 
were  originally  written]  should  be  studied  by  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dents, and  especially  by  such  of  them  as  aim  at  obtaining  aca- 
demical degrees  in  theology."  To  these  words  Pius  adds  his 
own  enactment :  "  In  all  academies  every  candidate  for  academi- 
cal degrees  in  theology  will  be  asked  certain  questions  on  Scrip- 
ture relating  to  the  historical  and  critical  introduction  as  well  as 
to  exegesis ;  and  will  prove  by  examination  that  he  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
BibHcal  Greek."  Our  Holy  Father  is  not  satisfied  with  all  this  ; 
he  ordains  moreover  that  "in  seminaries  which  enjoy  the  right  of 
conferring  academical  degrees  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  lectures  on  Sacred  Scripture,  and  consequently  to  go 
more  deeply  into  general  and  special  questions,  and  to  devote 
more  time  and  study  to  Biblical  exegesis,  archaeology,  geog- 
raphy, chronology,  theology,  and  history  of  exegesis." 

KL  Catholic  Hermeneutics, — Thus  far  we  have  seen  both  the 
prerequisites  and  the  course  of  Scripture  study  as  outlined  by 
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Pope  Leo  and  Pope  Pius ;  but  what  are  to  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  Catholic  Bible  study  ?  "  It  must  be  recognized,"  writes 
Pope  Leo,  "  that  the  sacred  writings  are  wrapped  in  a  certain 
religious  obscurity,  and  that  no  one  can  enter  into  their  interior 
without  a  guide ;  God  so  disposing,  as  the  Holy  Fathers  com- 
monly teach,  in  order  that  men  .  .  .  may  understand  that 
God  has  delivered  the  Holy  Scripture  to  the  Church,  and  that  in 
reading  and  making  use  of  His  word,  they  must  follow  the  Church 
as  their  guide  and  their  teacher."  The  Pontiff  appeals  to  the 
teaching  of  tradition  for  his  statement,  and  especially  to  the 
decree  of  the  Vatican  Council :  "  In  things  of  faith  and  of  morals 
belonging  to  the  building  up  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  is  to  be 
considered  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  been  held 
and  is  held  by  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  whose  place  it  is  to 
judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  permitted  to  no  one  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture 
against  such  sense  or  also  against  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  Fathers."  Pope  Pius  fully  agrees  with  these  principles :  "  The 
professor  of  Sacred  Scripture,"  he  says,  "  will  be  most  careful 
never  to  swerve  in  the  least  in  his  teaching  from  the  doctrine  and 
tradition  of  the  Church ;  he  will  of  course  make  use  of  the  real 
additions  to  our  knowledge  which  modern  research  supplies,  but 
he  will  avoid  the  rash  commentaries  of  innovators ;  so,  too,  he 
will  confine  himself  to  the  treatment  of  those  questions  which 
contribute  to  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ; 
and  finally  he  will  be  guided  in  his  plan  of  teaching  by  those 
rules,  full  of  prudence,  contained  in  the  EncycHcal  Providentissi- 
tnusy 

Pope  Leo  indicates  the  sources,  as  it  were,  from  which  we  may 
learn  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  of  tradition :  there  are  the 
formal  definitions  of  the  Church,  there  is  the  analogy  of  faith,  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  authority  of  Catholic  commen- 
tators. Not  as  if  all  of  these  authorities  could  claim  equal  weight ; 
the  theologian — and  every  Catholic  Bible  student  of  note  must  be 
a  theologian — will  know  how  to  discriminate  between  authority 
and  authority.  Again,  the  Professor  of  Scripture  is  to  make  use 
of  the  true  results  of  modern  research ;  dilly-dallying  over  theories 
implies  a  loss  of  time,  and  life  is  short,  but  Bible  study  long. 
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Even  not  all  true  results  of  modern  research  are  to  be  made  use 
of  by  the  Professor  of  Scripture ;  "  he  will  confine  himself  to  the 
treatment  of  those  questions  which  contribute  to  the  elucidation 
and  defence  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  Pope  Leo  had  said  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect :  "  We  should  by  all  means  make  use  of 
such  illustrations  as  can  be  drawn  from  apposite  erudition  of  an 
external  sort ;  but  this  should  be  done  with  caution,  so  as  not  to 
bestow  on  questions  of  this  kind  more  labor  and  time  than  are 
spent  on  the  sacred  books  themselves,  and  not  to  overload  the 
minds  of  the  students  with  a  mass  of  information  that  will  be 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help." 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  may  call  to  mind  an  injunc- 
tion expressed  by  Leo,  but  not  explicitly  repeated  by  Pius.  Not 
as  if  Pius  had  wished  to  change  anything  in  Leo's  enactments, 
but  because  he  believed  that  the  practice  in  question  does  not 
occur  in  seminaries:  "It  is  most  unbecoming  to  pass  by,  in 
ignorance  or  contempt,  the  excellent  works  which  Catholics  have 
left  in  abundance,  and  to  have  recourse  to  works  of  non-Catholics 
— and  to  seek  in  them,  to  the  detriment  of  sound  doctrine  and 
often  to  the  peril  of  faith,  the  explanation  of  passages  on  which 
Catholics  long  ago  have  successfully  employed  their  talent  and 
their  labor.  For  although  the  studies  of  non-Catholics,  used  with 
prudence,  may  sometimes  be  of  use  to  the  Catholic  student,  he 
should,  nevertheless,  bear  well  in  mind,  as  the  Fathers  also  teach 
in  numerous  passages,  that  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  can  no- 
where be  found  incorrupt  outside  the  Church,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  writers  who,  being  without  the  true  faith, 
only  know  the  bark  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  never  attain  its 
pith." 

"  This  is  our  will  and  our  command,"  Pope  Pius  concludes, 
"  everything  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
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OYEIL  WESTWAED.  The  Story  of  a  Grave  Decision.  By  Henry  Patrick 
Eussell,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Devonport.  London :  Art  and 
Book  Company ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers. 
Pp.  239. 

MA  CONVEESION  ET  MA  VOCATION.  Par  le  P.  Schouvaloff,  Bama- 
bite.    Paris:  P.  Teqni.    1906.    Pp.368. 

A  SOUL'S  "WAYFAEING.  A  Series  of  Interviews  with  "Eomanus," 
formerly  an  Anglican  Eector,  By  "  Z,"  Special  Eeporter  of  the  Psy- 
chological Examiner.  Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith ;  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.    1906.    Pp.  299. 

Converts'  stories  are  as  a  rule  interesting  and  valuable  from  both 
the  literary  and  the  ethical  point  of  view.  The  writers  are  in  most 
cases  persons  of  scholarly  attainments,  or  at  least  of  that  fine  sensitive 
type  of  soul  which  reflects  the  image  of  things  noble  as  well  as  true. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  such  accounts  an  element  of  the  heroic,  the 
evidence  of  silent  struggles  and  of  self-sacrifice,  which  appeals  to  our 
sympathy,  and  stirs  within  us  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  victory  of 
faith  attained  in  the  end.  Then,  too,  the  note  of  individuality  which 
gives  a  relish  to  soul  revelations  in  general  is  emphasized  in  the  case 
of  stories  of  conversion,  which  rivet  the  attention  and  call  forth  a 
concurrent  comparison,  generally  healthful,  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
search  after  what  is  true  and  good.  We  have  selected  for  review  three 
conversion  stories  of  different  types.  Two  of  these  were  first  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  One  is  already  in  its  third  edition.  All 
of  them  have  been  sent  to  us  for  notice  in  this  department. 

Cyril  Westward  tells  the  history  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  Church  who,  since  his  conversion,  has  been  obliged  to  sup- 
port his  family  by  literary  work  as  a  contributor  to  various  English 
periodicals,  such  as  The  New  Era,  the  Weekly  Register,  etc.,  and  by 
conducting  a  private  school  for  young  Catholic  gentlemen.  Cyril 
(the  name  is  of  course  assumed)  in  his  boyhood  had  accidentally 
visited  a  Catholic  Church  during  the  May  devotions.  Despite  the 
influences  of  exclusively  Protestant  surroundings  in  after  years, 
that  impression  never  vanished  from  his  soul.  His  family  connexions 
secured  for  him  the  prospects  of  an  Anglican  living  and  accordingly 
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he  prepared  himself  at  the  University  for  a  clerical  calling.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  is  similar  to  T.  M.  Marshall's  My  Clerical 
Friends  in  this  that  it  develops  through  the  discussions  of  Anglican 
divines,  who  meet  frequently  either  in  friendly  or  in  official  inter- 
course, an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  and  the 
authority  of  the  English  Church.  The  questions  arouse  doubts  and 
problems  which  find  their  solution  only  in  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  candid  and  well-informed  mind  of  Fr.  Fairfield, 
a  Catholic  priest  whom  two  of  the  young  divines  meet,  attracts  the 
doubters  and  satisfies  their  scruples.  Whilst  Cyril  still  holds  back, 
his  arguments  and  influence  act  upon  others,  who  are  thus  led  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  Finally  he  yields  to  the  attractions  of  grace 
and  seeks  rest  for  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  Church. 

The  French  story  of  P.  Schouvaloff  is  of  quite  a  different  character. 
It  deals  with  the  conversion  of  a  young  Russian  nobleman  who  as  a  man 
of  the  world  reaches  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  much  as  young 
Ozanam  or  the  young  Viscount  Chateaubriand  began  to  realize  its 
influence  after  a  period  of  intellectual  scepticism  and  moral  vagaries. 
The  three  first  parts  of  Count  Schouvalofl''s  autobiography,  which 
recount  his  wanderings  in  the  world,  were  not  intended,  at  the  time 
of  their  writing,  for  publication.  They  were  simply  self-communings, 
jotted  down  in  diary  fashion,  wherein  the  young  man  wished  to  give 
himself  an  account  of  his  motives  and  actions.  They  cover  the  his- 
tory of  his  early  soul  life,  much  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augustine's 
Confessions^  and  were  written  between  the  years  1843  ^^^^  i^45> 
whilst  the  author  lived  alternately  in  Montmorency,  Aix  (Savoy),  and 
Rome. 

After  passing  through  the  crucible  of  thoughtful  contrition,  which 
moulded  anew  the  aims  of  his  life,  he  entered  in  1858  the  College  of 
the  Bamabites  at  Gien.  During  the  following  year  he  published  the 
account  of  his  conversion  and  final  call  to  the  peace  and  happy  en- 
gagement of  the  religious  life  in  the  priesthood. 

A  SouPs  Wayfaring  is  the  story  of  a  conversion  from  Anglican- 
ism which  took  place  in  the  midsummer  of  1902.  The  particular 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  series  of  inci- 
dents which  mark  the  process  of  enlightenment  leading  toward  the 
Catholic  truth  as  rather  to  the  manner  in  which  the  author  lets  us  into 
the  secret  of  his  soul's  wanderings.     Quite  appropriately  does  he  put 
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forth  his  experiences  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  interviews  with  '*  Z," 
a  reporter,  ostensibly,  of  a  journal  that  deals  with  and  examines  the 
psychology  of  such  movements.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  story 
of  his  *' soul's  wayfaring  "  is  simply  a  treatise  occupied  with  the  spec- 
ulative aspects  of  a  conversion  from  error  to  certain  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  analysis  here  presented  reads  like  a  novel,  suggestive  in 
some  parts  of  Newman's  Loss  and  Gain,  in  others  of  Marshall's  My 
Clerical  Friefids,  for  it  is  full  of  incident  and  pleasant  humor,  alter- 
nating with  serious  thoughts  or  devout  aspirations.  The  method  of 
presentation  allows  the  readers  to  get  side-glances  at  the  author  from 
the  outside  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  his  soul  revelations  are  sup- 
plemented by  questions  and  comments  of  the  **  interviewer  "  who 
examines  ' '  Romanus  ' '  in  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  his  magazine. 

'*Romanus"  is  pictured  as  sitting  in  a  small  room  of  a  dingy, 
semi-detached  house  in  Hanham  Park  Road.  The  reporter  who  finds 
him  there  is  an  old  college  friend  who  wants  to  know  about  R.'s 
conversion  and  the  various  influences  that  led  up  to  it.  R.  is  willing 
to  be  interrogated,  because  he  feels  that  to  relate  his  experience  will 
benefit  others  in  similar  struggles,  and  because  it  reveals  the  Divine 
Mercy,  watching  over  and  piloting  through  dark  passages  of  seeming 
despair,  those  who  sincerely  seek  the  truth. 

He  goes  back  to  his  boyhood  when,  at  the  age  of  seven,  a  kindly 
but  narrowly  religious  aunt  undertook  the  moral  and  physical  culture 
of  the  lad,  who  was  dreamy,  imaginative,  quick  at  inference,  slow  in 
practical  affairs,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  piety.  ^'  If  there  were  any 
sort  of  apple-cart  that  could  be  upset,  I  was  the  boy  to  give  it  a  tilt, 
and  slip  off  round  the  corner."  On  entering  his  'teens  he  was  sent 
as  a  weekly  boarder  to  a  Quaker  tutor's,  where  his  sceptical  tendencies 
were  roused  to  independent  thinking  and,  strangely  enough,  to  ques- 
tioning the  negative  arguments  and  deductions  of  his  tutor  on  Scrip- 
tural topics.  For  a  time  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  France.  One  of 
the  chief  religious  impressions  that  the  boy  received  between  the  years 
of  twelve  and  eighteen  was  the  unconscious  aesthetic  influence  of  the 
masterpieces  of  art  and  architecture  seen  in  his  travels.  ''How 
whatsoever  is  lovely  and  reverend  and  refined  imperceptibly  wins  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  young  !  The  beauty  of  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
seen  at  Dresden,  so  haunted  me  that,  a  few  years  after,  when  I  went 
to  college,  a  reproduction  of  her  portrait  was  almost  the  first  decora- 
tive purchase  to  adorn  the  walls  of  my  room."  It  was  through  this 
love  of  art  that  Our  Lady  was  beginning  to  bring  R.  under  her  mild 
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and  peaceful  spell,  all  unconscious  of  what  she  had  in  store  for  him  in 
the  far-off  future.  He  describes  briefly  but  with  a  graphic  pen  the 
impressions  the  great  architectural  monuments  of  Catholic  faith  left 
on  his  mind :  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  and 
other  churches  where  ' '  the  ancient  tones  of  the  Mass  revived  faded 
memories  of  Gregorian  chanting  heard  in  childhood."  Among  the 
books  he  read  at  this  time,  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him  and  strengthened  probably  his  critical  faculty, 
whilst  giving  him  an  appreciation  of  things  as  they  are  when  seen 
through  the  unimaginative  eyes  of  more  mature  years. 

For  the  rest,  all  his  surroundings  made  for  ultra -Protestantism. 
Among  the  divines  under  whose  pulpits  the  family  frequently  sat 
was  **a  gaunt  Scotch  minister  whom  I  shall  never  forget.  He  was  a 
rugged,  unkempt  man,  of  gigantic  stature,  of  immense  learning  in 
both  sacred  and  profane  studies.  He  might  have  stood  for  John  Knox 
himself  when  he  thundered  forth  stentorian  denunciations  of  the 
fashions  and  follies  of  these  degenerate  days."  Carlyle,  however, 
remained  the  youth's  main  rod  and  staff  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
developing  powers  of  a  mind  receptive  and  observant.  His  estimate 
of  the  philosopher  best  indicates  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
**Romanus"  found  himself  when  finally  he  left  school  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

He  set  you  at  the  centre  of  immensities  and  the  conflux  of  eternities  and  sur- 
rounded you  with  stupendous  mysteries.  He  made  you  feel  that  the  invisible 
things  of  the  spirit  were  the  only  realities — the  visible  world  and  its  happenings 
were  but  a  cloud  ready  to  vanish  away.  He  impressed  you  with  the  notion  that  the 
one  thing  needful  was  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  greatness  or  genius^  which  were  only 
other  names  for  will  power,  hard  work,  and  knowing  when  to  wait.  He  intensified 
the  hostility  to  ecclesiasticism,  which  had  been  so  deeply  ingrained  in  me  by  early 
training  ;  and  superadded  to  it  a  contempt  for  all  the  pietistic  sects. 

**Romanus  "  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  take  a  classical  degree  before 
becoming  a  solicitor.  *  *  There  was  nothing  to  attract  me  to  the  study 
of  theology,  though  I  had  no  liking  for  law.  My  chief  delight  was 
in  literature  and  philosophy." 

The  lectures  in  ethics  and  psychology  which  the  young  student 
had  to  attend  were  by  an  exponent  of  utilitarian  views.  In  the  essay 
club  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  rationalistic  questions,  in  which 
he  defended  the  deistic  position,  but  as  a  purely  forensic  argument. 
One  day  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Oxford  Union  he  came  across  an 
essay  on  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.     As  he  read,  a  sudden  very 
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strong  conviction  grew  upon  him  that  the  words  of  Christ,  **  Follow 
Me,"  were  full  of  light  and  contained  the  solution  of  problems  moral 
and  intellectual  with  which  his  mind  was  filled.  The  thought  regard- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  led  naturally  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
doctrinal  system  that  professed  to  expound  them.  The  Church  of 
England  was  there  before  him  with  its  direct  appeal  to  his  loyalty  as  a 
Christian  Englishman.  The  bent  of  inquiry  naturally  led  him  to 
seek  light,  and  he  attended  the  divinity  lectures  of  the  late  Canon 
Bright.  **He  could  not  narrate  the  story  of  one  of  the  great  Coun- 
cils without  having  a  side-hit  at  the  Papacy."  These  diatribes,  how- 
ever, often  suggested  objections,  to  which  replies  were  not  easy  to 
find,  and  thus  frustrated  the  object  of  the  Canon  to  depreciate  the 
Roman  position,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  thoughtful.  The 
youth  studied  other  sources  and  gradually  drifted  toward  the  views  of 
Lightfoot  and  Westcott.  But  the  reading  set  his  mind  at  work  on  the 
subject  of  authority  in  matters  of  belief.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
'  *  forty  stripes,  save  one, ' '  as  some  wag  has  dubbed  them,  impressed 
him  as  being  a  doctrinal  schema  intended  to  produce  an  <  *  ingenuity 
of  conscience."  To  one  conscientiously  occupied  with  these  studies 
of  divinity  the  idea  of  taking  orders  in  the  national  Church  suggested 
itself.  Our  academician  accordingly  sought  the  advice  of  an  old 
clergyman  about  finding  a  curacy  with  a  title  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary for  a  candidate  asking  Holy  Orders.  The  following  is  the  con- 
versation between  the  two  : — 

* «  What  are  your  views  ?' ' 

"  I  think  I  agree  with  the  Evangelicals  about  conversion,  with  Broad  Church- 
men on  most  other  questions,  and  could  put  up  with  almost  any  sort  of  service  that 
is  not  too  dreary.     But  for  choice  I  like  the  cathedral  type  of  service." 

**  Well,  find  a  rector  of  liberal  views.  Go  to  see  him  and  come  tell  me  what 
you  think  about  him,  and  "  (he  added  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye)  "  don't 
forget  to  take  note  of  his  wife." 

The  rector  to  whom  our  candidate  applied  was  an  interesting,  earnest 
man,  with  a  wife  ladylike  and  easygoing,  and  six  daughters. 

**  In  a  multitude  there  is  safety,"  observed  the  genial  adviser  when 
the  young  divinity  student  made  his  report.  *'  In  my  first  curacy  the 
rector  had  an  only  daughter,  and  woe  betide  the  curate  who  did  not 
get  engaged  to  her  !     His  life  was  not  worth  living. ' ' 

The  examination  which  our  candidate  subsequently  underwent  forms 
a  very  interesting  episode  in  this  chapter,  which  narrates  also  his  pro- 
motion to  deaconship. 
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We  must  pass  over  the  delightful  sketch  of  *'  Romanus's  "activity  as 
curate  and  subsequent  rector,  leaving  the  reader  to  find  it  out  for  him- 
self. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  good  he  found  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
amidst  much  that  was  merely  a  veneer  of  religion,  roused  his  inquiry 
and  increased  his  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment or  its  virtue  to  bring  peace  to  the  earnest  searcher  after  truth. 
The  current  prejudices  against  the  Roman  Church  kept  him,  however, 
from  turning  in  the  direction  of  that  fount  of  grace,  although  he  grad- 
ually realized  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  sacramental  system  and 
the  devotional  practices  of  the  Church  to  pacify  and  elevate  the  indi- 
vidual. Still  there  was  the  assumed  fact  that  Rome  had  defected, 
that  she  was  in  schism,  and  that  the  morals  of  her  clergy  and  people 
were  extremely  lax.  There  was  one  notable  fact  in  his  progress 
toward  Catholicity,  namely,  a  decided  inclination  toward  honoring 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  the  expression  of  perfect  human  virtue  and 
intercessory  power  in  her  relation  to  her  Divine  Son.  It  is  to  her 
guidance  that  '*Romanus"  attributes  his  ultimate  courage  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  harassing  opposition  on  the 
part  of  his  nearest  relatives,  and  the  prospect  of  a  loss  of  all  means 
of  an  honorable  livelihood.  But  Kegan  Paul's  warning  words,  after 
he  himself  had  become  a  Catholic,  that  **  hesitation  to  submit  to  what 
was  becoming  intellectually  clear"  is  grave  danger  and  dishonor, 
haunted  him,  until  he  finally  faced  the  alternative  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help. 

There  are  abundant  evidences  of  her  special  intervention  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  being  true.  In  the  house  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers  '■  *  Romanus  ' '  found  that  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give  ;  and  that  tranquil  joy  which  he  expresses  in  the  final 
chapter,  in  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Our  Lady,  has  never  left  him  since 
the  eve  of  All  Saints',  1903,  when  the  story  as  now  published  con- 
cludes. 

THE  WKITINGS  OP  SAINT  FEANOIS  OP  ASSISI.  Newly  translated 
into  English  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Pather  Paschal 
Kobinson,  of  the  Order  of  Priars  Minor.  Philadelphia ;  The  Dolphin 
Press.    1906.    Pp.  xxii— 208. 

We  have  from  the  pen  or  dictation  of  St.  Francis  a  scanty  collec- 
tion of  instructions  and  admonitions,  partly  in  the  form  of  rules  for 
the  Friars  Minor  and  the  Poor  Clares,  partly  in  the  form  of  Letters. 
There  are  also  some  simple  prayers,  spiritual  invocations,  and  a  last 
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will  and  testament.  If  we  omit  the  explanatory  and  critical  notes  of 
the  erudite  editor  and  translator  of  these  literary  relics  of  the  Saint, 
the  whole  of  the  writings  may  be  compressed  into  a  third  part  of  the 
volume  before  us. 

It  will  be  supposed  by  many — priests  as  well  as  Catholic  laymen — 
that  the  chief  importance  that  attaches  to  these  carefully  gathered 
expressions  of  the  Poverello  of  Assisi,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  belong 
to  a  great  Saint,  and  that  we  treasure  them  as  we  treasure  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  or  the  shreds  of  clothing  and  the 
parchment  leaves  containing  sentences  of  the  Gospels,  found  about  the 
bodies  of  the  early  confessors  of  the  faith.  That  is  an  erroneous  view; 
and  it  may  account  for  the  seeming  lack  of  interest  in  Franciscan 
literature,  which,  despite  many  recent  efforts  to  dissipate  it,  is  still 
remarkable  among  Catholics  when  we  compare  it  with  the  widespread 
enthusiasm  found  among  those  elements,  outside  the  Church,  which 
represent  the  higher  social  and  moral  advancement  together  with 
literary  culture,  and  that  appreciation  of  the  truly  artistic  which  ordi- 
narily indicates  nearness  to  God,  who  alone  answers  to  our  aspiration 
toward  all  that  is  beautiful. 

Father  Paschal  has  in  a  previous  volume.  The  Real  St.  Francis y 
explained  this  phenomenon  of  a  devotion  to  the  artistic  or  poetic  and 
at  the  same  time  social  reform  characteristics  of  the  Saint,  and  in  a 
fashion  both  clear  and  graceful  has  there  set  forth  the  immense  differ- 
ence between  the  popular  admiration  of  the  literary  and  altruistic 
world,  and  that  religious  attraction  which  draws  the  Catholic  heart  to 
love  and  imitate  the  Saint. 

Catholics  cannot  at  all  afford  to  neglect  the  precious  gift  whose 
pure  rays  light  up  the  educational  values  of  modern  culture,  even 
while  they  indicate  a  certain  possession  of  wealth  that  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  domain  of  all  important  faith.  The  priest  reads  Shakes- 
peare, Carlyle,  Newman.  The  teachers  in  our  academies  and  higher 
schools  propose  the  same  authors  as  models  upon  which  to  fashion 
the  literary  taste  of  their  pupils.  All  in  all,  we  usually  take  our  judg- 
ments and  indications  of  what  it  is  best  to  read,  from  the  secular 
schools  and  critics.  These  have  told  us  for  some  years  past  that  the 
best  models  for  literary  study  must  include  a  study  of  St.  Francis.  A 
distinguished  Oxford  professor  first  set  the  pace.  Readers  of  Matthew 
Arnold  remembered  that  this  critic  had  held  St.  Francis  up  to 
English  readers  as  a  literary  type.  Innumerable  * '  lives  ' '  for  school 
use  appeared.  Protestant  poets  ran  the  gamut  of  the  Saint's  praises. 
Nay,  the   Protestant    Sunday-schools   began   to  take   up  the  theme. 
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The  Congregational  Union  of    England    prescribed  a  three   grades 
course  in  which  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  had  to  be  studied. 

It  was  a  way  in  which  apparently  Catholics  were  to  find  out  that 
they  had  a  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  who  was  capable  of  teaching  them 
something  besides  the  holy  ways  of  the  Tertian  Rule  for  seculars. 
Thus  we  have  had,  even  within  the  last  few  months,  many  books  on 
the  subject  that  appeal  to  the  Catholic  sense  of  appreciation  and 
make  us  realize  the  Saint's  power  for  developing  the  aesthetic  and 
literary  taste. 

It  is  true,  St.  Francis  was  not  a  literary  man,  but  he  was  a  poet; 
he  possessed  the  gift  which  makes  literary  men  and  women  of  the 
best  type.  No  one  has  ever  better  portrayed  this  power,  with  all  the 
delicate  shading  of  fine  literary  as  well  as  spiritual  discrimination, 
than  Father  Paschal  Robinson,  in  his  introduction  to  the  volume 
under  review.  That  introduction  is  a  masterpiece  of  criticism,  and 
as  such  forms  a  worthy  setting  to  the  picture  afforded  us  by  the  Writ- 
ings of  St.  Francis  which  he  presents  in  a  beautifully  simple  and 
chaste  English  dress.  And  while  this  translation  is  the  first,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  our  language,  it  has  the  further  distinction  of  being  the 
only  authorized  English  version  of  the  critical  text  of  the  Quaracchi 
Friars.  The  work  of  our  American  Friar  is,  moreover,  very  much 
more  than  a  translation,  as  the  interesting  and  copious  annotation  and 
commentary  attest. 

The  triple  character  of  the  Saint,  as  it  comes  out  in  these  Writings 
— that  of  the  legislator,  that  of  the  spiritual  father,  and  that  of  the 
Saint  praying,  transfused  as  it  were,  by  the  spirit  of  his  fervor,  into 
prayer  itself,  rising  to  the  Divine  Heart — is  so  well  defined  and 
analyzed  that  we  cannot  fail  to  grasp  the  importance  of  these  Writings 
in  the  study  of  literature.  They  reflect  the  Saint's  personality,  that  is, 
they  combine  that  lofty  mysticism  which  draws  our  vision  on  high, 
with  the  simply  human  that  attracts  us  in  the  child.  Of  both  ele- 
ments he  gave  in  unequal  parts  to  St.  Bonaventure  and  to  Jacopone 
da  Todi,  and  in  sweetest  combination  to  Dante.  Thus  whilst  neither 
the  Poverello  nor  his  advocates  would  lay  claim  to  his  being  a 
man  of  letters,  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  he  lacked  the 
essential  elements  of  literary  culture  ;  and  to  these  he  added  the  rare 
power  of  giving  that  inspiration  and  spiritual  sense  whence  literary 
style  derives  its  charm  and  emphasis.  He  is  familiar  with  the  imagery 
of  the  chansons  de  gestes^  the  * '  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ; "  he 
would  have  his  Friars  be  **  the  Lord's  Jongleurs  ;"  his  exquisite  pic- 
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tures  of  ''Lady  Poverty,"  of  "Sister  Death,"  of  avarice,  are  evi- 
dences of  a  poetic  force  which,  whilst  it  cared  not  for  the  bark  of 
empty  speech,  presents  the  pith  that  could  not  but  be  clothed  in 
sweetest  rhythm,  a  task  which  he  left  to  such  as  the  author  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  and  to  Giotto. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  reading  of  this  volume  by  those 
who  love  true  literature.  It  has  been  said,  and  not  untruly,  that  Fr. 
Robinson  has  made  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
Franciscan  literary  interpretation.  Every  line  of  the  notes,  the 
Appendix,  even  the  careful  minuteness  of  the  Index,  reveal  the 
scholar,  whose  powers  are  essentially  enhanced  by  the  spiritual  love 
which  a  devoted  son  of  the  Saint  bears  to  his  father  and  guide  in 
Christian  perfection. 

DEE  REGELPATER  oder  Promme  Lesungen  fiir  Tertiaren.  Von  P. 
Laurentins  von  Landshut,  Oap.  Regensburg,  Rome,  New  York  and 
Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet.    1905.    Pp.  494. 

Of  the  books  that  serve  the  Directors  of  Franciscan  Tertiaries 
(among  whom  there  are  many  secular  priests)  for  instructions,  con- 
ferences, ceremonies  of  investment,  profession,  and  the  imparting  of 
indulgences  attached  thereto,  none  is  more  substantial,  practical,  and 
comprehensive  than  this  volume  by  a  popular  Franciscan  preacher  in 
the  Bavarian  Province. 

DER  SOOIALISMUS,  EIN  NEUES  EVANGELIUM  fiir  die  Arbeiter. 
Katecbetisch  widerlegt  von  Joseph  Weber,  O.SS.R.  Ilchester,  Md.: 
Druck  d.  Congregation  des  AUerb.  Erlosers.    1906.    Pp.  78. 

CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE.  Pastoral  Letter  by  the  Right  Rev.  WiUiam 
Stang,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Fall  River,  Mass.    1906.    Pp.  31. 

In  placing  together  the  two  pamphlets  of  Bishop  Stang  and  Father 
Weber,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  intimate  connexion  in  pas- 
toral teaching  between  the  two  subjects.  Indeed,  Fr.  Weber  dedi- 
cates his  work  '  *  to  the  Christian  Family, ' '  and  thereby  points  out 
those  to  whom  his  appeal  is  in  the  first  place  directed.  No  doubt 
the  little  catechism  on  Socialism  will  be  at  once  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, with  due  reference  to  the  sources  accessible  to  the  English  readers 
who  would  wish  to  inform  themselves  more  thoroughly  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Meanwhile  we  would  give  here  a  suggestion  of  the  scope  and 
special  purpose  which  our  Redemptorist  missionary  has  had  in  view  in 
supplying  the  workingmen,  heads  of  families,  with  a  manual  likely  to 
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ward  off  the    insidious  influence  of  the  socialist  movement  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  fields  of  our  Christian  civilization  everywhere. 

Fr.  Weber  defines  Socialism  as  a  pretended  new  gospel,  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  Christianity, which  aims  at  eliminating  the  distinctions 
between  poor  and  rich,  at  creating  material  prosperity,  absolute 
equality,  and  general  happiness  on  earth.  In  brief  question  and 
answer  he  presents  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Socialism.  He  tests 
their  soundness,  probes  into  the  theories  of  values,  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial profit,  of  socialist  administration.  Every  phase  of  the  new  doc- 
trine of  prosperity  is  illumined  by  some  practical  query  which 
brings  out  either  the  impossibility,  or  the  injustice,  or  the  usefulness 
of  the  notions  propagated  under  the  title  of  equity  and  benevolence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  labor,  of  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
workingman,  the  proper  functions  of  ownership,  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration and  civil  authority,  are  drawn  out  quite  naturally  as  a  result  of 
the  catechetical  cross-examination.  Thus  the  author  leads  his  reader 
to  the  understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  particularly  of  the  family.  By  properly 
adjusted  relations  true  peace  and  prosperity  are  secured.  But  the 
proper  adjustment  of  relations  is  the  work  of  religion.  This  leads  him 
to  contrast  the  institution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  concrete 
expression  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  with  the  assumptions  of  socialist 
government,  showing  how  true  happiness  results  from  the  former 
alone.  In  citing  authorities  the  author  avails  himself  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  Catholic  writers,  notably  Cathrein,  Otten,  and  Bishop 
Stang,  whose  articles  in  these  pages  on  Socialism  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  The  latter  is  in  a  manner  supplemented  by  the  Pas- 
toral Letter  on  Christian  Marriage,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 

*'  Without  the  Christian  family,  a  prosperous  nation  of  civilized 
and  happy  people  is  an  impossibility.  The  Christian  family,  how- 
ever, is  properly  constituted  through  marriage.  .  .  .  False 
theories  on  marriage  are  proclaimed  from  all  sides.  .  .  .  But 
through  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  falsehood  which  hangs  sullenly 
like  a  menacing  cloud  over  our  beloved  country,  the  light  of  Catholic 
doctrine  concerning  marriage  breaks  clear  and  invigorating. ' ' 

With  this  keynote  for  his  theme  Bishop  Stang  briefly  explains  the 
divine  origin  of  marriage  ;  the  position  of  the  Church  regarding  its 
sacramental  character,  which  the  so-called  Reformation  sought  to 
deny  ;  the  wrong  and  disastrous  effects  of  divorce.     The  view  that  the 
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marriage  bond  imposes  a  duty  and  a  sacrifice  is  followed  by  the  warn- 
ing against  mixed  marriages,  which  render  that  duty  and  its  accom- 
panying sacrifices  more  arduous,  and  often  frustrate  the  good  which 
God  intended  in  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  bulwark  of  society. 
The  Catholic  Church  requires  that  the  marriage  contract  be  duly  con- 
sidered, that  those  who  enter  upon  it  prepare  themselves  by  reflection, 
cleanliness  of  heart,  and  a  reverent  compliance  with  the  external 
ceremonial  which  keeps  the  sacredness  of  the  matrimonial  bond 
impressed  on  the  faithful. 


OUT  or  DUE  TIME.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  anther  of  "  One 
Poor  Scmple,"  and  "The  Light  Behind."  New  York,  London,  and 
Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Oo.    1906. 

It  is  not  usual  for  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  to  give  an  extended 
critique  of  a  novel.  The  volume  before  us,  however,  possesses  some 
features  which  separate  it  from  the  average  fictional  tale  of  human  life, 
and  impart  to  it  a  particular  interest  to  the  clerical  reader.  The  tale  is 
not  so  much  in  the  style  of  a  novel  of  life  as  of  an  idea-novel,  so 
subordinate  to  the  story  is  the  working  out  of  the  author's  theme.  It 
runs  along  so  naturally  that  it  seems  all  very  real — this  picture  of  the 
proud  weakness  of  that  * '  scientific  ' '  spirit  which  in  its  impatience  and 
feverish  unrest  to  challenge  the  age-wrought  wisdom  of  an  institution 
whose  only  real  concerns  are  eternity,  dashes  itself  against  a  stronger 
and  unsuspected  force.  Some  of  the  good  of  to-day  may  have  to  be 
withheld  for  awhile,  if  to  the  many  it  is  '*  out  of  due  time."  It  is 
far  better  that  the  advantages  of  the  new  knowledge  should  be  delayed, 
than  that  its  newness  should  come  among  the  multitudes  to  disturb  and 
endanger  their  unscientific  but  energizing  faith.  And  in  a  world  which 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  perfect,  and  where  the  folly  of  the 
Cross  must  often  rest  under  the  charge  of  obscurantism  from  the  votary 
of  the  merely  intellectual,  the  rights  of  the  simple  must  be  protected 
against  the  ruthlessness  of  the  advanced  thinker,  what  though  the  latter 
suffer  some  hardship.  How  convincingly  and  at  the  same  time  inter- 
estingly this  lesson  is  brought  home  to  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Ward's  novel. 
The  day  we  live  in  has  its  claims,  but  the  claims  of  eternity  are  far 
higher  and  first  always.  The  specialist  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  so  long 
as  he  respects  the  intellectual  weakness  of  his  less  favored  brothers,  whose 
majority  rights  are  not  to  be  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of  the  problem- 
atical benefits  the  newer  science  professes  to  offer.     Religion  is  not  a 
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matter  of  formulas.     It  is  practical,  not  theoretical.      *'  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  setting  of  this  theme  is  no  less  admirable  and  liberal  than  the 
choice  of  the  story's  personnel  and  the  character  delineation.  Miss 
Fairfax,  a  lonesome  English  girl,  is  the  narrator.  Soon  after  the  tale 
begins,  she  is  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  young  French  lady 
and  her  half-brother,  a  French  Count  of  mixed  German  and  French 
extraction.  At  their  home  she  meets  George  Sutcliffe,  who  makes  the 
fourth  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  drama.  All  are  Catholics  of 
strong  faith  and  deep  earnestness,  except  the  Count,  whose  religion 
is  almost  wholly  of  the  head.  The  author  has  painted  in  him  a  rare 
type  of  intellectual  power,  a  dominating  figure,  absorbed  in  questions 
of  evolution.  Biblical  criticism,  and  doctrinal  theology.  Although 
lacking  in  that  practical  insight  into  affairs  which  alone  is  wanting  to 
make  of  him  a  magnificent  leader  of  men,  he  has  some  ardent  fol- 
lowers scattered  over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  in  our  little  circle 
his  influence  is  enthralling.  Under  his  inspiration  they  found  a  maga- 
zine for  the  **  Cause,"  the  advancement  of  Catholic  higher  studies. 
At  this  juncture  the  story  introduces  two  deft  ecclesiastical  portraits 
— one  of  a  bishop  of  deep  personal  sanctity  and  kindliness,  the  other 
of  a  rather  dry,  narrowly  logical  Canon.  The  Count  about  this  time 
publishes  an  article  "  out  of  due  time,"  dealing  rather  forwardly  with 
questions  of  evolution  and  Biblical  criticism.  The  Canon,  who  is 
also  Vicar  General,  spoiling  for  a  fight,  joins  issue  with  the  Count, 
who  is  nothing  loath,  and  the  scene  shifts  to  Rome,  whither  the  story 
follows  them. 

The  history  of  their  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  of  their  trials  and 
disappointments  during  their  months  of  waiting  in  Rome,  of  the 
curial  delays  and  polite  fencing,  of  their  interview  with  the  finely- 
portrayed  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  of  their  audience  with  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself,  of  the  loyal  faith,  in  spite  of  all,  on  the 
part  of  the  Count's  sister  and  of  his  affiancee,  of  the  practical  wisdom 
of  George  Sutcliffe,  of  the  Count's  disgust  at  what  he  conceives  to  be 
trickery  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  officials,  of  his  con- 
demnation and  his  abandonment  of  the  faith,  and  of  his  return  to  it 
in  after  years — the  history  of  all  this  is  told  with  such  a  fine  sense  of 
discrimination,  with  such  a  calm  power  of  analysis,  such  a  well-bal- 
anced pen,  that  the  reader  feels  satisfied  that  the  Count's  views  are 
**out  of  due  time,"  and  that  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Church 
require  in  her  rulers  equal  prudence  and  simplicity. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  the  tale,  so  far  as  it  involves 
the  plot  or  the  story  of  the  interwoven  lives  of  the  leading  quartette. 
Suffice  it  to  add  that  this  part  of  the  author's  work  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  literary  and  artistic  power,  combined  with  genuine  religious 
insight,  displayed  throughout  the  other  pages  of  this  admirable  novel. 

The  contrast  between  our  author's  work  and  that  of  her  fellow - 
novelist  of  like  name  and  nation  is  too  striking  to  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  word  of  comment.  The  plea  of  the  one  is  specious,  where 
the  other's  argument  is  well-grounded  and  convincing;  the  one 
destroys  where  the  other  upbuilds ;  the  one  offers  the  ashes  of  doubt 
and  despair,  where  our  author  gives  the  food  that  nourishes  both  head 
and  heart.  The  comparison  is  as  of  *'  Hyperion  to  a  satyr."  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  Rome,  Marie  Corelli's  Rome,  Hall  Caine's  Rome 
need  to  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  the  picture  of  Rome  as  Mrs. 
Wilfrid  Ward  has  here  painted  it.  It  is  a  true  picture,  even  though 
it  is  not  ideal.  E.  G. 


Literary  Cbat« 

Father  McSorley  concludes  his  series  of  papers  in  the  Catholic  World  on 
"  Open-mindedness  "  with  the  following  admirable  caution  :  ♦•  Let  each  reasonable 
man  see  to  it  that  he  possesses  sufficient  humility  to  use  criticisms  passed  upon  his 
character  or  his  work.  Let  each  Catholic  make  sure  that  in  discussions  he  is  ever 
upon  the  side  of  truth,  irrespective  of  his  sympathy  and  his  inclination.  Let  each 
possible  convert  stamp  upon  his  soul  the  ambition  to  be  honest,  and  pure-hearted, 
and  brave.  Let  him  frown  down  calumny,  fearlessly  correct  misunderstanding,  and 
cultivate  the  good- will  which  disdains  suspicion.  And  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  reason  suggests  that  the  old  prejudices  are  baseless,  and  observation  intimates 
that  Catholicism  is  divine  in  its  quality,  and  conscience  whispers  that  investigation, 
or  maybe  submission,  is  a  duty,  then  let  there  be,  upon  his  part,  no  shrinking,  no 
evasion,  no  postponement." 


Whilst  there  has  been  much  zeal  and  some  unsound  logic  in  demonstrating  the 
benefits  that  ecclesiastical  rule  has  bestowed  (during  the  last  sixty  years  before  the 
American  occupation)  upon  the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  peoples,  we  have  also  had 
the  clamor  of  intemperate  criticism  against  the  Friars  because  of  their  supposed  greed 
in  carrying  off  the  seven  million  dollars  paid  by  our  government  for  the  vacated  lands 
and  property.  Both  extremes  are  now  reproved  in  the  publication  of  the  fact  that 
the  Vatican,  which  endorsed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Friars  as  a  body,  has  also  safe- 
guarded the  interests  of  the  abandoned  natives,  who  seemed  to  be  threatened  for  a 
time  with  the  loss  not  only  of  their  former  spiritual  guides,  but  also  of  the  means 
and  resources  of  providing  for  those  who  would  take  the  place  of  the  Spanish  Friars 
in  the  sacred  ministry. 
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The  despatches  from  Rome  announce  that  ♦*  the  plan  devised  by  the  Vatican 
for  the  division  of  the  seven  million  dollars  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  friar  lands 
in  the  Philippines  has  been  accepted  by  the  Dominicans  and  substantially  agreed  to 
by  the  other  Religious  Orders. 

**  The  Vatican  will  retain  the  principal,  and  a  portion  of  the  interest  in  the  form 
of  an  allowance  will  be  given  annually  to  the  Philippine  dioceses  and  the  remainder 
to  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  islands,  to  be  divided  by  them  according  to  the  agree- 
ment." 

It  was  to  be  supposed  that  Rome  would  take  some  such  course,  and  that  the 
Orders  concerned  would  be  quite  in  sympathy  with  any  measure  of  equity  the  Holy 
See  might  direct.  Hence  all  the  agitation  one  way  or  another,  which  merely  gave 
evidence  of  unbalanced  judgment  on  the  part  of  writers  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  was  wasted  effort,  and  in  some  cases  harmful,  as  we  contended  in  an  article 
on  the  Friar  question  which  at  the  time  was  misread  by  some  who  believed  that  the 
virtue  of  our  forefathers  might  do  as  a  substitute  for  poverty  of  pastoral  zeal  in  a 
later  generation. 


The  Ave  Maria  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  there  has  been  a  colony  of  Filipinos,  numbering  about  2000  souls,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Orleans,  who  speak  the  Tagalo,  Spanish,  and  English  languages.  They 
are  good  workmen,  fishermen,  and  plantation  laborers,  whose  children  we  imagine 
would  yield  a  number  of  apt  candidates  for  the  seminary,  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  missionaries  ;  for  these  colonists  must  be  Catholics.  Young  priests  minis- 
tering in  that  district  would  also  easily  acquire  the  Tagalo  dialect,  ignorance  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  principal  difficulty  which  English-speaking  or  American  priests  have 
encountered  in  their  effort  to  serve  the  Philippine  missions.  Of  the  priests  who  gen- 
erously had  offered  their  services  and  embarked  for  the  Islands  to  supply  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  natives  since  the  departure  of  the  Friars,  a  few  years  ago,  half  the  num- 
ber have  returned  to  the  States,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  they  find  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  natives  in  their  own  sphere  and  language.  What  we  need  most,  it 
appears,  is  organized  effort  and  the  cooperation  that  is  made  possible  thereby. 
Resources  and  good- will  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  do  not  seem  to  be  wanting. 


The  American  Branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  (627  Lex 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City)  continues  with  unflagging  zeal  its  admirable  efforts  to 
instil  a  just  estimate  of  and  awaken  sympathy  for  the  noble  work  of  our  foreign 
missions.  No  money  spent  in  charity  is  so  sure  to  reach  its  worthy  end  as  the  offer- 
ings given  to  the  struggling  priests  and  religious  who  suffer  untold  and  unbroken 
hardships  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  otherwise  helpless  to  apply 
to  themselves  the  benefits  of  the  Redemption.  The  wealthy  Catholic,  the  priest 
who  has  some  store  laid  up  against  a  rainy  day,  need  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  how  his 
bequest  will  be  used,  if  in  his  testament  he  places  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  stewards 
who  provide  alms  for  this  Society.  A  little  booklet,  freely  sent  to  all  who  wish  it, 
by  Fr.  Joseph  Fr^ri,  tells  what  is  this  Missionary  Work  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


An  Italian  edition  of  P.  Caussade's  well  known  spiritual  letters,  of  which  an 
English  translation  has  been  published  under  the   title  of  Abandonment  to  Divine 
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Providence^  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  Duchess  Montagnareale,  which  contains 
a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  by  the  author,  on  the  practice  of  perfect  resignation. 
(Festa,  Naples.) 


Biblische  Zeitschrift  (B.  Herder),  which  is  published  in  conjunction  with  Bib- 
lische  Studien^  has  an  excellent  study  concerning  the  original  text  of  Esdras  and 
Nehemias,  which  the  writer,  Dr.  Paul  Riessler,  demonstrates  briefly  but  critically  to 
be  Babylonish.  The  same  number  (IV,  2)  contains  a  paper  on  the  **  Seventy 
Weeks  "  in  Daniel,  and  a  suggestive  analysis  of  St.  John's  reference  to  the  Easter 
miracle  (VI,  4)  which  helps  us  to  a  surer  chronology  of  our  Lord's  public  life  and 
its  duration. 


Those  who  seem  to  be  best  skilled  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  think  the 
world  is  passing  through  a  **  transitional  era."  Certainly  the  saying  approves  itself 
in  the  domains  of  industry,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  physical  sciences.  Hardly 
less  obviously  true  is  it  in  the  order  of  thought,  philosophical,  theological,  and 
spiritual.  In  a  very  vital  sense  indeed,  every  period  of  thought  may  be  called  tran- 
sitional, for  thought  is  a  living  thing  that  grows  and  changes,  and  every  age  is  rooted 
in  its  predecessor  and  flowers  and  fruits  in  its  successor.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
eras  that  show  phenomena  of  thought,  belief,  aspiration,  and  endeavor  which  stamp 
them  as  signally  "transitional,"  as  bearing  their  human  freight  from  one  stage  of 
thinking  and  doing  to  another  widely  different. 


The  foregoing  reflection  suggested  by  a  thoughtful,  though  not  in  all  respects 
quite  reliable,  book  entitled  Transitional  Eras  in  Thought  (reviewed  in  these  pages 
November,  1904),  finds  an  application  in  the  tendency  embodied  in  the  Dublin 
Review  under  the  guidance  of  its  present  editor.  It  was,  of  course,  the  most  obvious 
of  things  to  be  looked  for  that  a  writer  so  intimately  conscious  of  the  **  transitional " 
character  of  the  present  age  and  so  familiar  with  the  intellectual  and  religious  forces 
at  work  in  the  life  of  to-day,  as  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  should  on  assuming  control  of 
that  review  adjust  its  policy  to  meet  the  actual  exigencies  of  contemporary  thought. 


The  motif  of  that  tendency  sounded  in  the  leading  article,  **  St.  Thomas  and 
Medieval  Thought,"  of  the  January  number,  rings  out  if  anything  more  distinctly 
in  the  corresponding  article  of  the  April  issue — on  **  Cardinal  Newman  and  Creative 
Theology."  Both  articles,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  reflect  a  thorough  familiarity  not 
only  with  the  pertinent  times  and  personages,  but  also  with  the  causes  and  conditions 
that  called  them  forth.  Nor  are  the  writer's  deductions — practical  and  theoretical — 
less  remarkable  for  their  wisdom,  prudence,  and  timeliness. 


During  "transitional  eras,"  such  as  the  present  is  deemed  to  be,  the  difficulty 
of  adjustment  and  passage  from  the  past  to  the  future,  lies  as  usual  in  either  extreme 
— on  the  one  hand,  in  an  ultra-conservatism  that  sees  no  room  or  grounds  for 
progress  and  so  holds  stubbornly  to  the  quod  traditum  est^  not  distinguishing  herein 
the  substance  and  the  divine  elements,  from  the  human  and  purely  transient  accre- 
tions ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  excessively  hasty  and  rash  radicalism  that 
seizes  upon  the  newest  and  often  unverified  findings  or  the  inadequately  based  infer- 
ences and  interpretations  in  order  to  substitute  them  for  the  essential  content  of  the 
racial  and  Christian  possessions — thus  needlessly  pouring  out  the  baby  with  the  bath. 
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One  reason  at  least  for  these  extreme  attitudes  in  the  face  of  actual  demands, 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  both  fail  to  interpret,  or  rather  to  understand, 
the  implications  and  relations  of  their  respective  positions.  The  ultra-conservative, 
the  intransigeant^  having  come  by  heredity  and  education  to  reduce  the  content  of 
faith  to  a  formula,  and  its  practice  to  the  use  of  a  sensible  sign,  has  lost  sight  of  the 
inner  life  and  hence  progressiveness  of  both  theory  and  conduct ;  while  the  too  eager 
innovator,  the  rashly  transigeani,  failing  to  notice  that  the  new  conquests  of  the 
mind,  in  so  far  as  they  are  proven  to  be  true,  must  be  implied  or  connected  with  the 
older  deposit  of  truth. 


Mediating  between  these  two  extremes  there  have  always  been — nor  are  they 
wholly  wanting  now — men  of  larger  mould,  minds  that  see  farther  and  deeper  and 
are  steadier  and  surer  in  their  methods.  These  are  the  providential  leaders  who 
carry  over  without  destroying  the  old  to  the  new.  To  seize  this  mediating  spirit, 
organize,  and  effectuate  it,  should  obviously  be  the  aim  and  programme  of  our 
reviews.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  clearly  this  is  discerned  and  is  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Nestor  among  the  Catholic  reviews  in  England. 


The  general  reader  whose  time  or  opportunity  does  not  afford  him  specialized 
gains  is  likely  to  ask  what  precisely  is  the  domain,  or  rather  what  are  the  particular 
points  or  subjects,  wherein  the  theologian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scientist  or  his- 
torian on  the  other  hand,  meet,  and  where  each  must  not  only  respect  the  other's 
facts  and  legitimate  inferences,  but  also  where  at  least  the  theologian  should  posi- 
tively assimilate  into  his  higher  and  more  universal  synthesis  the  results  ascertained 
by  his  fellow  workers  in  their  respective  fields.  The  question  is  too  large  to  allow  of 
an  answer  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention  the  evolutionary  theory.  While  the 
doctrine  of  organic  transformism  may  not  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  hypothesis, 
nevertheless  it  is  almost  universally  held  by  the  learned  world  of  to-day  as  in  some 
way  indicating  the  process  whereby  the  universe  of  things  has  reached  its  actual  stage 
of  existence.  Making  due  restrictions  to  save  it  from  a  materialistic  interpretation — 
which  is  more  easily  read  out  of  than  into  its  essential  content — the  wise  religious 
teacher  or  apologist  will  do  well  to  seek  not  simply  in  what  way  he  can  harmonize 
the  evolutionary  view-point  with  his  own  position,  but  to  what  degree  and  by  what 
method  he  can  incorporate  it  into  his  own  system  of  truth.     But  of  this  anon. 


We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  advance  sheets  sent  us  that  the  long-delayed  second 
part  of  the  Special  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
E.  Gigot  is  at  last  to  appear.  The  new  volume  contains  the  Didactic  Books  and 
Prophetical  Writings.     (Benziger  Bros. ) 


The  question  :  Is  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit  a  Working  Religion  for  Mankind  ? 
is  skilfully  and  convincingly  answered  by  Dr.  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Hibbert  Journal.  It  is  in  reality  a  critique  of  Auguste  Sabatier's  book,. 
Religions  and  Authority,  in  which  the  Dean  of  Protestant  Theology  at  the  Paris  Sor- 
bonne  discussed  the  value  of  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit  as  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  "  Dogma  of  Authority"  in  both  the  Catholic  Church  and  Protestantism.  It  is 
a  paper  that,  like  Sabatier's  book  itself,  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  Catholic 
apologists. 
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The  Benedictine  Fathers  of  Conception  Abbey,  Missouri,  announce  that  they 
will  open  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  July.  There 
will  be  separate  instruction,  the  first  week  for  sisters  of  Religious  Communities  (at 
the  Benedictine  Convent,  two  miles  east  of  the  monastery),  and  the  second  week  for 
the  clergy,  organists,  and  singers.  The  courses  are  entirely  free,  apart  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  lodgings,  etc.,  during  the  week's  session. 

The  Angelus  Publishing  Company  (Detroit)  brings  out  in  a  handsome  little 
volume  two  suggestive  and  well-told  stories  by  Joseph  F.  Wynne,  under  the  title  of 
PauV s  Offering.  Simultaneously  the  firm  announces  the  fifth  edition  of  ^  Blighted 
Rose  by  the  same  author,  who  writes  with  a  conscientious  purpose  of  elevating  as 
well  as  instructing  his  young  readers. 


The  Holy  Father  has  sent  Father  Paschal  Robinson  an  autograph  note  and  a 
special  blessing  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  The  Writings  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  translated  and  annotated  by  the  scholarly  Franciscan  Friar,  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  us.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  has  likewise  written  Father  Paschal  a 
warm  congratulatory  letter. 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  the  reviewers  of  the  volume  have  praised  it  as  an 
engaging  and  highly  creditable  piece  of  literature.  .  Besides  the  critiques  of  the  book 
in  our  Catholic  weeklies  and  monthlies,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
the  fact  that  our  great  secular  journals  have  joined  in  the  chorus  of  praise,  as  witness 
the  (New  York)  Sun,  Herald,  Times,  Evening  Post,  the  (Burlington)  Post,  the 
(Orangeville,  Ont.)  Sun,  the  (Philadelphia)  Ledger,  the  (Boston)  Transcript,  and 
such  other  non-Catholic  periodicals  as  the  Outlook,  Churchman,  American  Historical 
Review,  Bookman,  Academy,  Saturday  Review.  Not  only  English,  but  German, 
Italian,  French,  and  Belgian  reviewers  have  welcomed  the  book  with  the  most 
favorable  comment. 


We  understand  that  the  sale  of  the  book  up  to  date  is  greater  among  non- 
Catholics,  judging  from  the  sources  whence  the  orders  are  received,  than  among 
Catholics.  This  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  wonderful 
Poverello  of  Assisi.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the  conversion  of 
St.  Francis,  which  occurs  this  year,  Catholics  more  generally  will  feel  the  impulse  to 
study  the  Catholic  Poor  Man's  life  and  character.  It  surely  contains  a  lesson  for 
these  times  of  gold-worship  and  creature  comforts,  just  as  surely  as  that  message  is 
influencing  those  who  are  associated  in  spreading  abroad  the  love  and  knowledge  of 
this  humble  Assisian  of  the  ages  of  faith.  If  Catholics  come  to  this  appreciation  of 
St.  Francis,  it  will  not  be  the  first  instance  of  our  being  led  unto  our  own  by  outsiders 
who  have  taught  us  the  good  and  the  beautiful  we  are  neglecting  in  our  pursuit  of 
false  gods.  In  this  connexion,  may  we  not  point  in  illustration,  to  mention  no  other 
examples,  to  church  architecture  and  church  music  ? 


Benziger  Brothers  have  devised  a  new  plan  for  spreading  good  books  by  inaugu- 
rating a  Catholic  ,  Circulating  Library.  By  forming  reading  circles  of  twelve  or 
more  members,  each  of  whom  pays  ten  cents  a  month,  a  large  selection  of  books  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  club  which  at  the  same  time  acquires  ownership  of  the 
library.  It  is  an  excellent  scheme  for  introducing  good  reading  matter  into  Catholic 
schools  and  institutions. 
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The  Lamp  (a  monthly  published  at  Garrison,  N.  Y.)  enjoys  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  periodical  that  teaches  Catholic  doctrine  without  being  a  Catholic 
organ.  It  steadily  and  consistently  seeks  to  drive  others  into  the  fold  of  St.  Peter 
by  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  position  of  an  assured  Apostolic  succession.  A 
striking  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  its  editor  may  be  found  in  the  current  issue 
(June),  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  establishing  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  Holy  See,  as  the  supreme  representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  leading  article 
is  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  whose  work  entitled  England  and  the  Holy  See  was 
extensively  reviewed  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  Among  other  articles  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  are :  "St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Peter's  See,"  ''The  Eastern 
Church  and  St.  Peter,"  and  **The  English  People  and  St.  Peter."  The  question 
of  Anglican  Orders  is  thus  being  forced  continually  into  the  foreground,  with  less 
chance  of  proving  a  safe  issue  for  those  who  would  gladly  believe  in  the  "Branch 
theory"  of  the  English  Church. 


We  have  just  received  Father  Tyrrell's  Lex  Credendi  in  which  the  author 
further  develops  some  of  the  thoughts  and  themes  discussed  in  Lex  Orandi.  The 
new  book  bears  the  same  evidence  of  keen  analysis  and  frank  challenging  of  certain 
traditional  aspects  of  religious  living  which  made  the  former  volume  a  subject  ot 
varied  criticism  ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  controversial  or  polemical  work.  We  expect 
to  give  an  exhaustive  review  of  it  in  our  next  issue. 
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Cana,  or  Little  Chapters  on  Courtship,  Marriage,  Home.  By  Charles  Alfred 
Martin,  of  the  Ohio  JApostolate.  Thirtieth  thousand.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder. 
1906.     Pp.  52.     Price,  j^o.io. 

A  Book  of  the  Love  of  Jesus.  A  Collection  of  Ancient  English  Devotions  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Compiled  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  M.A. 
London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.     1905.     Pp.  225.     Price,  $0.75. 

Lex  Credendi.  A  Sequel  to  "  Lex  Orandi."  By  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell, 
author  of  *•  Nova  et  Vetera,"  **  Hard  Sayings,"  etc.  New  York,  London  and  Bom- 
bay :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  256.     Price,  $1.75. 

Des  Kindes  Weg  zum  Himmel.  Kindervortrage  gehalten  im  Kindheit-Jesu- 
Verein  von  f  Eduard  Paul  Hauser,  Pr.  Erzd.  Miinchen.  Herausgegeben  von  Anton 
Hauser,  Bischl.  geist.  Rat  in  Augsburg.  Regensburg,  Rome,  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.     1906.     Pp.  51. 

Compendium  Theologiae  Moralis,  a  Joanne  P.  Gury,  S.J.  conscriptum  et  ab 
Antonio  Ballerini  ejusdem  Societatis  adnotationibus  auctum,  deinde  vero  ad  brevio- 
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Symbolism,  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  as  Evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writings.  By  John  Adam  Moehler, 
D.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  James  Burton  Robertson.  Fifth  edition. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers ,  London  :  Gibbings  &  Co. 
1906.     Pp.  xxii — 513. 

Pilgrim-Walks  in  Rome.  A  Guide  to  Its  Holy  Places.  By.  P.  J.  Chandlery, 
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